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INTRODUCTORY. 


It  has  long  been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Literature 
of  America  and  the  Continent  should  hitherto  have  remained,  to 
the  majority  of  readers  in  the  British  Empire,  almost  entirely 
a  terra  i/acognita.  Many  reprints,  it  is  true,  of  American,  and 
Translations  of  Continental  Works,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  in  this  Country,  but  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
adequately  to  reveal  or  even  represent,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  Literature,  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  and  the  social 
life  of  the  nationalities  of  Continental  Europe  and  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West.     ^ 

The  influence   of  recent  political  events,  the  CivU  War  in 

America,  the  extension  of  the  German  Empire,  the  regeneration 

of  Ifcaly  and  Spain,  and  the  greater  amount  of  civil,  religious,  and 

intellectual  liberty  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  aU,  have  done  much 

to  break  down  all  barriers  of  national  antipathy,  prejudice  and 

jealousy  between  one  nation  and  another;  have  widened  their 

sympathies  and  enlarged  their  hearts,  till  they  feel  they  belong 

indeed  to  the  great  family  of  mankind.    Nowhere  have  these 
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influences  been  felt  more  than  in  this  country ;  and  they  have 
naturally  resulted  in  an  ever-increasing  desire  for  a  more  intimate 

f 

and  extended  acquaintance  with  our  neighbours,  and  especially 
with  our  American  cousins,  with  whom  our  relations  are  now  so 
inseparable,  and  our  sympathies  so  keen.  And  how  can  this 
knowledge  be  gained  better  than  through  the  medium  of  their 
thoughts,  as  expressed  by  their  Journalists,  Poets,  Novelists, 
Historians,  Philosophers,  aad  Statesmen. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Proprietors  and  Editor  of  the  "  American 
ASD  Continental  Monthly  "  to  satisfy  this  desire,  by  producing 
for  the  British  Public  what  it  has  never  before  had  within  its 
reach,  a  Monthly  Magazine  containing  the  crhrie  de  la  crime  of 
current  American  and  Continental  Literature.  In  doing  this 
they  will  always  endeavour  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
educated  taste,  and  be  guided  by  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of 
the  age,  as  they  may  find  it  manifested  in  the  different  countries 
whose  Literature  they  may  represent. 

For  the  most  part,  "  The  American  and  Continental 
Monthly"  will  contain  Selections  from  the  best  American 
Authors,  in  the  following  departments  of  Literature— Serial 
Tales,  Short  Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Literary  Intelligence,  Popular 
Papers  on  Science;  and  Translations  from  the  Continental 
Magazines. 
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ASPECTS    OF    CULTURE. 

BT  BALPH  WALDO  BBfBRSON. 

We  meet  to-day  under  happy  omens  to  our  ancient  society,  to  the 
eommonwealth  of  letters,  to  the  country,  and  to  mankind.  No  good 
citizen  but  shares  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  Federal  Union*  The 
heart  still  beats  with  the  public  puke  of  joy,  that  the  country  has  with- 
stood the  rude  trial  which  threatened  its  existence,  and  thrills  with  the 
vast  augmentation  of  strength  which  it  draws  from  this  proof.  The 
storm  which  has  been  resisted  is  a  crown  of  honour  and  a  pledge  of 
strength  to  the  ship.  We  may  be  well  contented  with  our  fair  inheri- 
tance. Was  ever  such  coincidence  of  advantages  in  time  and  place  as  in 
America  to-day  ? — ^the  fusion  of  races  and  religions ;  the  hungry  cry 
which  goes  up  from  the  wide  continent  for  men ;  the  answering  facility 
of  immigration,  permitting  every  wanderer  to  choose  his  climate  and 
government.  Men  come  hither  by  nations.  Science  surpasses  the  old 
miracles  of  mythology,  to  fly  with  them  over  the  sea,  and  to  send  their 
messages  under  it.  They  come  from  crowded,  antiquated  kingdoms  to 
the  easy  sharing  of  our  simple  forms.  Land  without  price  is  offered  to 
the  settler,  cheap  education  to  his  children.  The  temper  of  our  people 
delights  in  this  whirl  of  life.  Who  would  live  in  the  stone  age,  or  the 
hroDze,  or  the  iron,  or  the  lacustrine  ?  Who  does  not  prefer  the  age  of 
steel,  of  gold,  of  coal,  petroleum,  cotton,  steam,  electricity,  and  the 
spectroscope  ? 

**  Frisca  juvent  alios,  ego  nunc  deniqne  natum  Gratnlor.** 

All  this  activity  has  added  to  the  value  of  Hf  e,  and  to  the  scope  of  the 
intellect.  I  will  not  say  that  American  institutions  have  given  a  new 
enlargement  to  our  idea  of  a  finished  man,  but  they  have  added  important 
features  to  the  sketch. 

Observe  the  marked  ethical  quality  of  the  innovations  urged  or  adopted. 
The  new  claim  of  woman  to  a  political  status  is  itself  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  civilization  which  has  given  her  a  civil  status  new  in 
history.  Now  that,  by  the  increased  humanity  of  law,  she  controls  her 
property,  she  inevitably  takes  the  next  step  to  her  share  in  power. 

The  war  gave  us  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  success  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Add  to  these  the  new 
scope  of  social  science;  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  of 
imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  improv^nent  of  prisons ;  the  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance ;  the  search  for  jost  rules  affecting  labour  ; 
the  co-operative  societies  ;  the  insurance  of  life  and  limb ;  the  free*trade 
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league ;  the  improved  alms-houses  ;  the  enlarged  scale  of  charities  to 
relieve  local  famine,  or  burned  towns,  or  the  suffering  Greeks ;  the 
incipient  series  of  international  congresses, — all,  one  maj  say,  in  a  high 
degree  revolutionary, — ^teaching  nations  the  taking  of  government  into- 
their  own  hands. 

The  spirit  is  new.  A  silent  reTolution  has  impelled,  step  by  step,  all 
this  activity.  A  great  many  full-blown  conceits  have  burst.  The 
coxcomb  goes  to  the  wall.  To  his  astonishment  he  has  found  that  this 
country  and  this  age  belong  to  the  most  liberal  persuasion  ;  that  the  day 
of  ruling  by  scorn  and  sneers  is  past ;  that  good  sense  is  now  in  power^ 
and  that  resting  on  a  vast  constituency  of  intelligent  labour,  and,  better 
yet,  on  convictions  less  and  less  dim  of  laws  the  most  sublime.  Men  are 
now  to  be  astonished  by  seeing  acts  of  good-nature,  common  civility,  and 
Christian  charity  proposed  by  statesmen,  and  executed  by  justices  of  the 
peace, — ^by  policemen  and  the  constable.  The  fop  is  unable  to  cut  the 
patriot  in  the  street ;  nay,  he  lies  at  his  mercy  in  the  ballot  of  the  club. 

Mark,  too,  the  large  resources  of  a  statesman,  of  a  socialist,  of  a 
scholar,  in  this  age.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  always  kept  by  striking 
a  new  note,  when  classes  are  exasperated  against  each  other.  Instantly 
the  units  part,  and  form  in  a  new  order,  and  those  who  were  opposed 
are  now  side  by  side.  In  this  country,  the  prodigious  mass  of  work  that 
must  be  done  has  either  made  new  divisions  of  labour,  or  created  new 
professions.  Consider,  at  this  time,  what  variety  of  issues,  of  enterprises, 
public  and  private,  what  heroes,  what  inventors,  what  genius  of  science, 
what  of  administration,  what  of  practical  skill,  what  masters,  each  in 
his  several  province,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  mines,  the  inland 
and  marine  explorations,  the  novel  and  powerful  philanthropies,  as  well 
as  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade  and  the  home  trade  (whose  circuits  in 
this  country  are  as  spacious  as  the  foreign),  manufacturers,  the  very 
inventions,  all  on  a  national  scale  too,  have  evoked !  It  is  the  appear* 
ance  of  superior  men,  the  rapid  addition  to  our  society  of  a  class  of  true 
nobles,  by  which  the  self-respect  of  each  town  and  State  is  enriched. 

Take  as  a  type  the  boundless  freedom  here  in  Massachusetts.  People 
have  in  all  countries  been  burned  and  stoned  for  sa3dng  things  which  are 
commonplaces  at  all  our  breakfast-tables.  Every  one  who  was  in  Italy 
twenty-five  years  ago  will  remember  the  caution  with  which  his  host  or 
guest,  in  any  house  there,  looked  around  him,  if  a  political  topic  were 
broached.  Here  the  tongue  is  free,  and  the  hand  ;  and  the  freedom  of 
action  goes  to  the  brink,  if  not  over  the  brink,  of  license. 

A  controlling  infiuence  of  the  times  has  been  the  wide  and  successful 
study  of  Natural  Science..  Steffens  said,  *  ^^  The  religious  opinions  of 
men  rest  on  their  views  of  nature."      Grreat  strides  have  been  made 
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within  the  present  centuiy.  Geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  optics, 
have  yielded  grand  results.  The  correlation  of  forces  and  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  have  carried  us  to  sublime  generalizations, — ^have  affected 
an  imaginative  race  like  poetic  inspirations.  We  have  been  taught  to 
tread  familiarly  on  giddy  heights  of  thought,  and  to  wont  ourselves  to 
daring  conjectures.  The  narrow  sectarian  cannot  read  astronomy  with 
impunity.  The  creeds  of  his  church  shrivel  like  dried  leaves  at  the  door 
of  the  observatory,  and  a  new  and  healthful  air  regenerates  the  human 
mind,  and  imparts  a  sympathetic  enlargement  to  its  own  inventions  and 
method. 

That  cosmical  west  wind  which,  meteorologists  tell  us,  constitutes,  by 
the  revolution  of  the  globe,  the  upper  current,  is  alone  broad  enough  to 
carry  to  every  city  and  suburb— to  the  farmer's  house,  the  miner's  shanty, 
and  the  fisher's  boat — ^the  inspirations  of  this  new  hope  of  mankind. 
Now,  if  any  one  say  we  have  had  enough  of  these  boastful  recitals,  then 
I  say,  Happy  is  the  land  wherein  benefits  like  these  have  grown  trite 
•and  common-place. 

We  confess  that  in  America  everything  looks  new  and  recent.  Our 
towns  are  still  rude, — ^the  make-shifts  of  emigrants, — ^and  the  whole 
architecture  tent-like,  when  compared  with  the  monumental  solidity  of 
mediaeval  and  primeval  remains  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  geology  has 
effaced  these  distinctions.  Geology,  a  science  of  forty  or  fifty  summers, 
has  had  the  effect  to  throw  an  air  of  novelty  and  mushroom  apeed  over 
efltire  history.  The  oldest  empires, — ^what  we  called  venerable  antiquity, 
—now  that  we  have  true  measures  of  duration,  show  like  creations  of 
yesterday ;  and  our  millenniums,  and  stones,  and  bones  of  Copts  and 
Kelts,  are  the  first  experimental  pullulations  and  transitional  meliorations 
<rf  the  chimpanzee.  'TIS  yet  quite  too  early  to  draw  sound  conclusions. 
The  old  six  thousand  years  of  chronology  become  a  kitchen  clock, — ^no 
more  a  measure  of  time  than  an  hour-glass  or  an  egg-glass, — since  the 
dnration  of  geologic  periods  has  come  into  view.  Geology  itself  is  only 
chemistry  with  the  element  of  time  added  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Nahant  or 
the -dikes  of  the  White  Hills  disclose  that  the  world  is  a  crystal,  and  the 
sda  of  the  valleys  and  plains  a  continual  decomposition  and  recomposition. 
Noflhing  is  old  but  the  mind. 

But  I  find  not  only  this  equality  between  new  and  old  countries,  as 
seen  by  the  eye  of  science,  but  also  a  certain  equivalence  of  the  ages  of 
history ;  and  as  the  infant  child  is  in  his  playthings  working  incessantly 
at  studies  of  natural  philosophy, — ^worMng  as  hard  and  as  successfully 
as  Newton,— flo  it  were  ignorance  not  to  see  that  each  nation  and  period 
few  ^one  its  fuH  part  to  make  tip  the  restdt  of  existing  civiHty.  We  are 
^  agreed  that  we  have  not  on  the  instant  better  men  to  show  than 
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Plutarch's  heroes.  The  world  is  always  equal  to  itself.  We  cannot  yet 
.afford  to  drop  Homer,  nor  ^schjlus,  nor  Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  nor 
Archimedes. 

Later,  each  European  nation,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Bomaa 
Empire,  had  its  romantic  era,  and  the  productions  of  that  era  in  each 
rose  to  about  the  same  height.  Take  for  an  example  in  literature  the 
Bomance  of  Arthur,  in  Britain,  or  in  the  opposite  province  of  Brittany ; 
the  Chansons  de  Roland^  in  France  ;  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  Spain  ; 
the  Nibelungen  Lied^  in  G-ermany ;  the  Norse  Sagas,  in  Scandinavia ; 
and,  I  may  add,  the  Arabian  Nights,  on  the  African  coast.  But  if  these 
works  still  survive  and  multiply,  what  shall  we  say  of  names  more  dis- 
tant, or  hidden  through  their  very  superiority  to  their  coevals, — ^names 
of  men  who  have  left  remains  that  certify  a  height  of  genius  in  their 
several  directions  not  since  surpassed,  and  which  men  in  proportion  to 
their  wisdom  still  cherish, — as  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  the  grand 
scriptures,  only  recently  known  to  Western  nations,  of  the  Indian  Yedas, 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  Puranas,  the  poems  of  the  Mahabarat  and 
the  Ramayana  ? 

In  modem  Europe,  the  Middle  Ages  were  called  the  Dark  Ages. 
Who  dares  to  call  them  so  now  ?  They  are  seen  to  be  the  feet  on  which 
we  walk,  the  eyes  with  which  we  see.  Tis  one  of  our  triumphs  to  have 
reinstated  them.  Their  Dante  and  Alfred  and  Wickliffe  and  Abelard 
and  Bacon ;  their  Magna  Charta,  decimal  numbers,  mariner's  compass, 
gunpowder,  glass,  paper,  and  clocks;  chemistry,  algebra,  astronomy; 
their  Gothic  architecture,  their  painting, — are  the  delight  and  tuition  of 
ours.  Six  hundred  years  ago,  Boger  Bacon  explained  the  precession  of 
the  ^equinoxes,  and  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  calendar ; — ^looking 
over  how  many  horizons  as  far  as  into  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
announced  that  machines  can  be  constructed  to  drive  ships  more  rapidly 
than  a  whole  galley  of  rowers  could  do,  nor  would  they  need  anything 
but  a  pilot  to  steer ;  carriages,  to  move  with  incredible  speed,  without 
aid  of  animals ;  and  machines  to  fly  into  the  air  like  birds.  Even  the 
races  that  we  still  call  savage,  or  semi-savage,  and  which  preserve  their 
arts  from  immemorial  traditions,  vindicate  their  faculty  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  make  their  yam-cloths,  pipes,  bows,  boats,  and  carved  war- 
dubs.  The  war-proa  of  the  Malays  in  the  Japanese  waters  struck 
Commodore  Peny  by  its  close  resemblance  to  the  yacht  America. 

As  we  find  thus  a  certain  equivalence  in  the  ages,  there  is  also  an 
equipollence  of  individual  genius  to  the  nation  which  it  represents.  B 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  certain  enormity  of  culture  makes  a  man  invisible 
to  his  contemporaries.  'TIS  always  hard  to  go  beyond  your  public.  H 
thej  are  satisfied  with  cheap  performance,  you  will  not  easily  arrive  at 
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better.  If  they  know  what  is  good,  and  require  it,  jou'  will  aspire  and 
bum  until  you  achieve  it.  But,  from  time  to  time,  in  history,  men  are 
bom  a  whole  age  too  soon.  The  founders  of  nations,  the  wise  men  and 
inventors,  who  shine  afterwards  as  their  gods,  were  probably  martyrs  in 
their  own  time.  All  the  transcendant  writers  and  artists  of  the  world, 
— 'tis  doubtful  who  they  were, — ^they  are  lifted  so  fast  into  mythology, 
— ^Homer,  Menu,  Yiasa,  Daedalus,  Hermes,  Zoroaster,  even  Swedenborg 
and  Shakespeare.  The  early  names  are  too  typical ; — ^Homer,  or  the 
blind  man  ;  Menu,  or  man;  Yiasa,  the  compiler;  Daedalus,  the  cunning; 
Hennes,  the  interpreter ;  and  so  on.  Probably,  the  men  were  so  great, 
so  self -fed,  that  the  recognition  of  them  by  others  was  not  necessary  to 
them.  And  every  one  has  heard  the  remark  (too  often,  I  fear,  politely 
made),  that  the  philosopher  was  above  his  audience.  I  think  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  great  men  who,  for  that  reason,  were  of  no  account 
among  scholars. 

But  Jove  is  in  his  reserves.  The  truth,,  the  hope  of  any  time,  must 
always  be  sought  in  the  minorities.  Michel  Angelo  was  the  conscience 
of  Italy.  We  grow  free  with  his  name,  and  find  it  ornamental  now ; 
but  in  his  own  days,  his  friends  were  few  ;  and  you  would  have  had  to 
hunt  him  in  a  conventicle  with  the  Methodists  of  the  era;  namely, 
Savonarola,  Yittoria  Colonna,  Contarini,  Pole,  Occhino, — superior  souls, 
the  religious  of  that  day,  drawn  to  each  other,  and  under  some  cloud 
with  the  rest  of.  the  world, — ^reformers,  the  radicals  of  the  hour,  banded 
against  the  corruptions  of  Bome,  and  as  lonely  and  as  hated  as  Dante 
before  them. 

I  find  the  single  mind  equipollent  to  a  multitude  of  minds,  say  to  a 
nation  of  minds,  as  a  drop  of  water  balances  the  sea ;  and  under  this 
view  th«  problem  of  culture  assumes  wonderful  interest.  Culture  is  all 
that  which  gives  the  mind  possession  of  its  own  powers ;  as  languages  to 
the  critic,  telescope  to  the  astronomer.  Culture  alters  the  political  status 
of  an  individual.  It  raises  a  rival  royalty  in  a  monarchy.  Tis  king 
against  king.  It  is  ever  the  romance  of  history  in  all  dynasties, — the 
co-presence  of  the  revolutionary  force  in  intellect.  It  creates  a  personal 
independence  which  the  monarch  caimot  look  down,  and  to  which  he 
must  often  succumb.  If  a  man  know  the  laws  of  nature  better  than 
other  men,  his- nation  cannot  spare  him  ;  nor  if  he  know  the  power  of 
numbers,  the  secret  of  geometry,  of  algebra,  on  which  the  computations 
df  astronomy,  of  navigation,  of  machinery,  rest.  If  he  can  conversie 
better  than  any  other,  he  rules  the  minds  of  men  wherever  he  goes ;  if 
he  has  imaginlition,  he  intoxicates  men  ; — ^how  often  has  poetry  been 
inestimable  a^  a  lonely  protest  against  atheism  in  a  bad  age  !  If  he  has 
wU,  he  tempers  despotism  by  epigrams :  a  song,  a  sdtire,  a  sentence,  has 
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played  its  part  in  great  evente.  Eloquence  a  hundred  times  has  turned 
the  scale  of  war  and  peace  at  will.  The  history  of  Greece  is  atone  time 
reduced  to  two  persons, — ^PhiHp,  or  the  successor  of  Philip,  on  one  side,  * 
and  Demosthenes,  a  private  citi2en,  on  the  other.  If  he  has  a  military 
genius,  like  Belisarius,  or  administrative  faculty,  like  Chatham  or 
Bismarck,  he  is  the  king's  king.  If  a  theologian  of  deep  convictions  and 
strong  understanding  carries  his  country  with  him,  like  Luther,  the  state 
becomes  Lutheran,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor,  as  Thomas  k  Becket  over- 
powered the  English  Henry.  Wit  has  a  great  charter.  Popes  and 
kings  and  Councils  of  Ten  are  very  sharp  with  their  censorships  and 
inquisitions,  but  it  is  on  dull  people.  Some  Dante  or  Angelo,  Rabelais, 
Hafiz,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Beranger,  Betline  von  Amim,  or 
whatever  genuine  wit  of  the  old  inimitable  class,  is  always  allowed. 
Kings  feel  that  this  is  that  which  they  themselves  represent ;  this  is  no 
red-kerchiefed,  red-shirted  rebel,  but  loyalty,  kingship.  This  is  real 
kingship,  and  their  own  only  titular.  Even  manners  are  a  distinction, 
which,  we  sometimes  see,  are  not  to  be  overborne  by  rank  or  official 
power,  or  even  by  other  eminent  talents,  since  they  too  proceed  from  a 
certain  deep,  innate  perception  of  fit  and  fair. 

It  is  too  plain,  that  a  cultivated  labourer  is  worth  many  untaught 
labourers ;  that  a  scientific  engineer,  with  instruments  and  steam,  is 
worth  many  hundred  men,  many  thousands;  that  Archimedes  or 
Napoleon  is  worth  for  labour  a  thousand  thousands  ;  and  that  in  eveiy 
wise  and  genial  soul  we  have  England,  Greece,  Italy,  walking,  and  can 
dispense  with  populations  of  navvies. 

Literary  history  and  all  history  is  a  record  of  the  power  of  minorities, 
and  of  minorities  of  one.  Every  book  is  written  with  a  constant  secret 
reference  to  the  few  intelligent  persons  whom  the  writer  believes  to  exist 
in  the  million.  The  artist  has  always  the  masters  in  his  eye,  though  he 
affect  to  fiout  them.  Michel  Angelo  is  thinking  of  Da  Vinci,  and 
Baffaelle  is  thinking  of  Michel  Angelo.  Tennyson  would  give  his  fame 
for  a  verdict  in  his  favour  from  Wordsworth.  Agassiz  and  Owen  and 
Huxley  affect  to  address  the  American  and  English  people,  but  are 
really  writing-  to  each  other.  Everett  dreamed  of  Webster.  McKay, 
the  shipbuilder,  thinks  of  George  Steers ;  and  Steers,  of  Pook,  the  naval 
constructor.  The  names  of  the  masters  at  the  head  of  each  dqxartment 
of  science,  art,  or  function  are  often  little  known  to  the  world,  but  are 
always  known  to  the  adepts ;  as  Bobert  Brown  in  botany,  and  Gauss  in 
mathematics.  Often  the  master  is  a  hidden  man,  but  not  ^  the  tme 
student ;  invisible  to  all  the  rest,  resplendent  to  him.  All  his  own  work 
imd  culture  form  the  eye  to  see  the  master.  In  politics,  ikuffk  Idie  mtr 
pcQTtance  of  minorities  of  one,  as  of  Phocion,  Cato,  Lofiayetto,  Avago. 
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Hie  importance  of  the  one  person  who  has  the  truth  over  nations  who 
have  it  not,  is  hecause  power  obeys  reality,  and  not  appearance ;  power 
is  according  to  quality,  and  not  quantity.  How  much  more  are  men 
than  nations !  the  wise  and  good  souls — Socrates  in  Athens,  Jesus  in 
Judaea,  the  stoic,  the  saint,  Alfred  the  king,  Shakespeare  the  poet, 
Newton  the  philosopher,  the  perceiver  and  obeyer  of  truth — ^than  the 
foolish  and  sensual  millions  around  them  I  So  that  wherever  a  true  man 
appears,  ereiything  usually  reckoned  great  dwarfs  itself ;  he  is  the  only 
great  eyent,  and  it  is  easy  to  lift  him  into  a  mythological  personage. 

Then  the  next  step  in  the  series  is  the  equivalence  of  the  soul  to  nature. 
I  said  that  one  of  the  distinctions  of  our  century  has  been  the  devotion 
of  cultivated  men  to  natural  science.  The  benefits  thence  derived  to  the 
arts  and  to  civilization  are  signal  and  immense.  They  are  felt  in  navi- 
gation, in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  astronomy,  in  mining,  and  in 
'vmr.  Bat  over  all  their  utilities,  I  must  hold  their  chief  value  to  be 
metaphysical.  The  chief  value  is  not  the\iseful  powers  he  obtained,  but 
the  test  it  has  been  of  the  scholar.  He  has  accosted  this  immeasurable 
natare,  and  got  clear  answers.  He  understood  what  he  read.  He  found 
agreement  with  himself.  It  taught  him  anew  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  it  was  citizen  of  the  universe.  As  the  child  in  his  toys 
is  stodyiog  the  alphabet  of  natural  philosophy,  so  the  man  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  material  world  learns  the  alphabet  of  the  spiritual. 

The  first  quality  we  know  in  matter  is  centrality, — we  call  it  gravity, 
-^whioh  holds  the  universe  together,  which  remains  pure  and  inde- 
stmctible  in  each  mote,  as  in  masses  and  planets,  and  from  each  atom 
rays  out  illimitable  infiuence.  To  this  material  essence  answers  Truth, 
in  the  intellectual  world, — ^Truth,  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  its 
circiHiiference  nowhere,  whose  existence  we  cannot  disimagine, — ^the 
soun^ess  and  health  of  things,  against  which  no  blow  can  be  struck  but 
it  reisoils  on  the  striker,— Truth,  which  we  cannot  wound,  and  on  whose 
side  we  always  heartily  are.  And  the  first  measure  of  a  mind  is  its  cen- 
trally, its  veracity,  its  capacity  of  truth,  and  its  adhesion  to  it. 

When  the  correlation  of  the  sciences  was  announced  by  Oersted  and 
bis  colleagues,  it  was  no  surprise ;  we  were  found  already  prepared  for 
it.  The  fact  stated  accorded  with  the  arguries  or  divinations  of  the 
huAaa  muid.  Thus,  if  we  should  analize  Newton's  discovery,  we  should 
say,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  anticipated  by  him,  it  would  ndt  ha^e  been 
found.  We  are  told,  that,  in  posting  his  books,  after  the  French  had 
meaanmd  on  ihe  earth  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  when  he  saw  that  his 
theoretic  results  were  approximating  that  empirical  one,  his  hand  shook, 
the  Aguna  danced,  and  he  was  so  agitated  that  he  was  forced  to  call  in 
fto  aasvCantto  ftoash  the  coqiputation.     Why  agitated,  but  because  when 
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he  saw,  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  the  ground,  the  fall  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  of  the  sun  and  of  all  suns  to  the  centre,  that  perception  was  accom- 
panied hj  a  spasm  of  delight  by  which  the  intellect  greets  a  fact  more 
immense  still,  a  fact  reallj  universal, — ^holding  in  intellect  as  in  matter, 
in  morals  as  in  intellect, — ^that  atom  draws  to  atom  throughout  nature, 
and  truth  to  truth  through  spirit  ?  His  law  was  only  a  particular  of  the 
more  universal  law  of  centrality.  Every  law  in  nature,  as  gravity,  cen- 
tripetence,  repulsion,  polarity,  undulation,  has  a  counterpart  in  the  in- 
tellect. The  laws  above  are  sisters  of  the  laws  below.  Shall  we  study 
the  mathematics  of  the  sphere,  and  not  its  casual  essence  also?  Nature 
is  a  fable,  whose  moral  blazes  through  it.  There  is  no  use  in  Copernicus, 
if  the  robust  periodicity  of  the  solar  system  does  not  show  its  equal  per- 
fection in  the  mental  sphere, — ^the  periodicity,  the  compensatory  errors, 
the  grand  reactions.  I  shall  never  believe  that  centrifugence  and  cen- 
tripetence  balance,  unless  mind  heats  and  meliorates,  as  well  as  the 
surface  and  soil  of  the  globe. 

On  this  power,  this  all-dissolving  unity,  the  emphasis  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  laid.  Nature  is  brute  but  as  this  soul  quickens  it ;  Nature  is 
only  a  language,  a  noun  for  this  poet ;  Nature  always  the  effect,  mind 
the  flowing  cause.  Nature,  we  find,  is  ever  as  is  our  sensability ;  it  is 
hostile  to  ignorance, — ^plastic,  transparent,  delightful,  to  knowledge. 
Mind  carries  the  law ;  history  is  the  slow  and  atomic  unfolding.  All 
things  admit  of  this  extended  sense,  and  the  universe  at  last  is  only  pro- 
phetic, or,  shall  we  say,  symptomatic,  of  vaster  interpretation  and  results. 

Nature  an  enormous  system,  but  in  mass  and  in  particle  curiously 
available  to  the  humblest  need  of  the  little  creature  that  walks  on  the 
earth !  The  immeasurableness  of  Nature  is  not  more  astounding  than 
his  power  to  gather  all  her  omnipotence  into  a  manageable  rod  or  wedge, 
bringing  it  to  a  hair-point  for  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  philosopher. 

Here  stretches  out  of  sight,  out  of  conception  even,  this  vast  nature, 
daunting,  bewildering,  but  all  penetrable,  all  self-similar, — an  unbroken 
unity, — and  the  mind  of  man  is  a  key  to  the  whole.  He  finds  that  the 
universe,  as  Newton  said,  ^^  was  made  at  one  cast ";  the  mass  is  like  the 
atom, — ^the  same  chemistry,  gravity,  and  conditions.  The  asteroids  are 
the  chips  of  an  old  star,  and  a  meteoric  stone  is  a  chip  of  an  asteroid.  As 
language  is  in  the  alphabet,  so  is  entire  Nature— the  play  of  idl  its  laws 
"-—in  one  atom.  The  good  wit  finds  the  law  from  a  single  observation, — 
the  law,  and  its  limitations,  and  its  correspondences,— ^as  the  farmer  finds 
his  cattle  by  a  footprint.  ^^  State  the  sun,  and  you  state  the  planets,  and 
conversely." 

Whilst  its  power  is  offered  to  his  hand,  its  laws  to  his  science,  not  less 
its  beauty  speaks  to  his  taste,  imagination,  and  sentiment.    Nature  is 
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sanatiye,  refining,  elevating.  How  cunningly  she  hides  every  wrinkle  of 
her  inconceivable  antiquity  under  roses  and  violets,  and  morning  dew ! 
Ereiy  inch  of  the  mountains  is  scarred  by  unimaginable  convulsions,  yet 
the  new  day  is  purple  with  the  bloom  of  youth  and  love.  Look  out  into 
the  July  night,  and  see  the  broad  belt  of  silver  fiame  which  flashes  up 
the  half  of  heaven,  fresh  and  delicate  as  the  bonfires  of  the  meadow-fiies. 
Yet  the  powers  of  numbers  cannot  compute  its  enormous  age, — ^lasting 
as  space  and  time,-— embosomed  in  time  and  space.  And  what  are  they, 
time  and  space?  Our  first  problems,  which  we  ponder  all  our  lives 
through,  and  leave  where  we  foimd  them ;  whose  outrunning  immensity, 
the  old  Greeks  believed,  astonished  the  gods  themselves ;  of  whose  dizzy 
vastitudes  all  the  worlds  of  God  are  a  mere  dot  on  the  margin  ;  impos- 
sible to  deny,  impossible  to  believe.  Tet  the  moral  element  in  man 
counterpoises  this  dismaying  immensity,  and  bereaves  it  of  terror.  The 
highest  fiight  to  which  the  muse  of  Horace  ascended  was  in  that  pair  of 
lines  in  which  he  described  the  souls  of  which  can  calmly  confront  the 
sublimity  of  nature : — 

*^  Hunc  solem,  et  Stellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  spectant." 

The  sublime  point  of  experience  is  the  value  of  a  sufiicient  man. 
Cube  this  value,  by  the  meeting  of  two  such, — of  two  or  more  such, — 
wbo  understand  and  support  each  other,  and  you  have  organized  victory. 
At  any  time,  it  only  needs  the  contemporaneous  appearance  of  a  few 
superior  and  attractive  men  to  give  a  new  and  noble  turn  to  the  public 
mind. 

The  benefactors  we  have  indicated  were  exceptional  men,  and  great 
because  exceptional.  The  question  which  the  present  age  urges  with 
increasing  emphasis,  day  by  day,  is,  whether  the  high  qualities  which 
distinguish  them  can  be  imparted?  The  poet  Wordsworth  a«ked, 
"What  one  is,  why  may  not  millions  be?"  Why  not?  Knowledge 
exists  to  be  imparted.  Curiosity  is  lying  in  wait  for  every  secret.  The 
inquisitiveness  of  the  child  to  hear  runs  to  meet  the  eagerness  of  the 
parent  to  explain.  The  air  does  not  rush  to  fill  a  vacuum  with  such 
speed  as  the  mind  to  catch  the  expected  fact.  Every  artist  was  first  an 
amateur.  The  ear  outgrows  the  tongue,  is  sooner  ripe  and  perfect ;  but 
the  tongue  is  always  learning  to  say  what  the  ear  has  taught  it,  and  the 
band  obeys  the  same  lesson. 

There  is  anything  but  humiliation  in  the  homage  men  pay  to  a  great 
man ;  it  is  sympathy,  love  of  the  same  things,  effort  to  reach  them,-*- 
the  expression  of  their  hope  of  what  they  shall  become,  when  the  ob- 
structions of  their  mal-formation  and  mal-education  shall  be  trained 
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away.     Great  men  shall  not  impoverish,  but  enrich  us.     Great  men, — 
the  age  goes  on  their 'credit ;  but  all  the  rest,  when  their  wires  are  con- 
tinued, and  not  cut,  can  do  as  signal  things,  and  in  new  parts  of  nature. 
^^  No  angel  in  his  heart  acknowledges  anj  one  superior  to  himself  but 
the  Lord  alone."     There  is  not  a  person  here  present  to  whom  omens 
that  should  astonish  have  not  predicted  his  future,  have  not  uncovered 
his  past.     The  dreams  of  the  night  supplement  by  their  divination  the 
imperfect  experiments  of  the  day.     Every  soliciting  instinct  is  only  a 
hint  of  a  coming  fact,  as  the  air  and  water  that  hang  invisibly  around  us 
hasten  to  become  solid  in  the  oak  and  the  animal.     But  the  recurrence 
to  high  sources  is  rare.     In  our  daily  intercourse,  we  go  with  the  crowd, 
lend  ourselves  to  low  fears  and  hopes,  become  the  victims  of  our  own 
arts  and  implements,  and  disuse  our  resort  to  the  Divine  oracle.    It  is 
only  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  that  we  help  ourselves  by  so  many  ingenious 
crutches  and  machineries.     What  is  the  use  of  telegraphs  ?     What  of 
newspapers  ?  To  know  in  each  social  crisis  how  men  feel  in  Kansas,  in 
California,  the  truly  wise  man  waits  for  no  mails,  reads  no  telegrams. — 
He  asks  his  own  heart.     If  they  are  made  as  he  is,  if  they  breathe  the 
like  air,  eat  of  the  same  wheat,  have  wives  and  children,  he  knows  that 
their  joy  or  resentment  rises  to  the  same  point  as  his  own.     The  invio- 
late soul  is  in  perpetual  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Source  of 
events,  has  earlier  information,  a  private  despatch,  which  relieves  him  of 
the  terror  which  presses  on  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity. 

The  foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character,  is  at  last  the  moral  senti- 
ment. This  is  the  fountain  of  power,  preserves  its  eternal  newness, 
draws  its  own  rent  out  of  every  novelty  in  science.  Science  corrects  the 
old  creeds;  sweeps  away,  with  every  new  perception,  our  infantile  cate- 
chisms ;  and  necessitates  a  faith  commensurate  with  the  grander  orbits 
and  universal  laws,  which  it  discloses.  Yet  it  does  not  surprise  the  moral 
sentiment.  That  was  older,  and  awaited  expectant  these  larger  insights. 
The  affections  are  the  wings  by  which  the  intellect  launches  on  the 
void,  and  is  borne  across  it.  Great  love  is  the  inventor  and  expander  of 
the  frozen  powers,  the  feathers  frozen  to  our  sides.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  Plato,  of  Van  Helmont,  of  Pascal,  of  Swedenborg,  that  piety  is 
an  essential  condition  of  science,  that  great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  poets  do  not  believe  their  own  poetry,  but 
great  men  are  sincere.  Great  men  are  they  who  see  that  spiritual  is 
stronger  than  any  material  force,  that  thoughts  rule  the  world.  No  hope 
so  bright  bat  is  the  beginsning  of  its  own  fulfilment.  Every  generaliza- 
tion shows  the  way  to  a  larger.  Men  say.  Ah !  if  a  man  could  impart 
his  talent,  instead  of  his  perf  oftnanoe,  what  mountains  of  guineas  wonld 
(not  be  paid  !'    Yes,  but  in  ilie  measure  of  his  absolute  veracity  he  does. 
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When  he  does  not  plaj  a  part,  does  not  wish  to  shine,  when  he  talks  to 
men  with  the  unrestrained  frankness  which  children  use  with  each  other, 
he  communicates  himself,  and  not  his  Tanitj.  All  vigor  is  contagious, 
and  when  we  see  creation  we  also  begin  to  create.  Depth  of  character, 
height  of  genius,  can  only  find  nourishment  in  this  soil.  The  miracles 
of  genius  always  rest  on  profound  convictions,  which  refuse  to  be  ana- 
lyzed. Enthusiasm  is  the  leaping  lightning,  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
horse-power  of  the  understanding.  Hope  never  spreads  her  golden  wings 
but  on  unfathomable  seas.  The  same  law  holds  for  the  intellect  as  for 
the  will.  When  the  will  is  absolutely  surrendered  to  the  moral  senti- 
ment, that  is  virtue  ;  when  the  wit  is  surrendered  to  intellectual  truth, 
that  is  genius.  Talent  for  talent's  sake  is  a  bawble  and  a  show.  Talent 
working  with  joy  in  the  cause  of  imiversal  truth  lifts  the  possessor  to 
new  power  as  a  benefactor.  I  know  well  to  what  assembly  of  educated, 
reflecting,  successful,  and  powerful  persons  I  speak.  Yours  is  the  part 
of  those  who  have  received  much.  It  is  an  old  legend  of  just  men,  No^ 
hksse  ohUge  ;  or,  superior  advantages  bind  you  to  larger  generosity.  Now 
I  conceive,  that  in  this  economical  world,  where  every  drop  and  every 
cmmb  is  husbanded,  the  transcendant  powers  of  mind  were  not  meant 
to  be  misused.  The  Divine  Nature  carries  on  its  administration  by  good 
men.  Here  you  are  set  down,  scholars  and  idealists,  as  in  a  barbarous 
age ;  amidst  insanity,  to  calm  and  guide  it ;  amidst  fools  and  blind,  to 
see  the  right  done ;  among  violent  proprietors,  to  check  self-interest 
stone-blind  and  stone-deaf  by  considerations  of  humanity  to  the  workman 
aod  to  his  child;  amongst  angry  politicians  swelling  .with  self-esteem, 
pledged  to  parties,  pledged  to  clients,  you  are  to  make  valid  the  large 
eonsiderations  of  equity  and  good  sense ;  under  bad  governments,  to 
force  on  them  by  your  persistence,  good  laws.  Around  that  immovable 
persistency  of  yours,  statesmen,  legislatures,  must  revolve,  denying  you, 
but  not  less  forced  to  obey. 

We  wish  to  put  the  ideal  rules  into  practice,  to  offer  liberty  instead  of 
chains,  and  see  whether  liberty  will  not  disclose  its  proper  checks  ;  be- 
Heving  that  a  free  press  will  prove  safer  than  the  censorship  ;  to  ordain 
free  trade,  and  believe  that  it  will  not  bankrupt  us  ;  universal  suffrage, 
believing  that  it  will  not  carry  us  to  mobs,  or  back  to  kings  again.  I 
believe  that  the  checks  are  as  sure  as  the  springs.  It  is  thus  that  men 
are  great,  and  have  great  allies.  And  who  are  the  allies  ?  Rude  oppo- 
sition, apathy,  slander, — even  these.  Difficulties  exist  to  be  Surmounted. 
The  great  heart  will  no  more  complain  of  the  obstructions  that  make 
success  hard,  than  of  the  iron  walls  of  the  gun  which  hinder  the  shot 
from  scattering.  It  was  waUed  round  with  iron  tube  with  that  purpose, 
^  give  it  irresistible  f6rce  in  one  direction.     A  strenuous  soul  hates 
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cheap  successes.  It  is  the  axdor  of  the  assailant  that  makes  the  vigor 
of  the  defender.  The  great  are  not  tender  at  being  obscure,  despised, 
insulted.  Such  oalj  feel  thanselyes  in  adverse  fortune;.  Strong  men 
like  war,  tempest,  hard  times,  which  search  till  thej  find  resistance  and 
bottom.  They  wish,  as  Pindar  said,  '^  to  tread  the  floors  of  hell,  with 
necessities  as  hard  as  iron."  Periodicity,  reaction,  are  laws  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter.  Bad  kings  and  governors  help  us,  if  only  they  are 
bad  enough.  In  England,  'tis  the  game-laws  which  exasperate  the  far- 
mers to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  'Tis  what  we  call  plantation  manners 
which  drove  peaceable,  forgiving  New  England  to  emancipation  without 
phrase.  In  theBebellion,  who  were  our  best  allies?  Always  the  enemy. 
The  community  of  scholars  do  not  know  their  own  power,  and  dishearten 
each  other  by  tolerating  political  baseness  in  their  members.  Now,  no- 
body doubts  the  power  of  manners,  or  that,  wherever  high  society  exists, 
it  is  very  well  able  to  exclude  pretenders.  The  intruder  finds  himself 
uncomfortable,  and  quickly  departs  to  his  own  gang.  It  has  been  om* 
misfortune  that  the  politics  of  America  have  been  often  inmioral.  It 
has  had  the  worst  effect  on  character.  We  are  a  complaisant,  forgiving 
people,  presuming,  perhaps,  on  a  feeling  of  strength*  But  it  is  not  by 
easy  virtue,  where  the  public  is  concerned,  that  heroic  results  are  ob- 
tained. We  have  suffered  our  young  men  of  ambition  to  play  the  game 
of  politics  and  take  the  immoral  side  without  loss  of  caste,  to  come  and 
go  without  rebuke.  But  that  kind  of  loose  association  does  not  leave 
A  man  his  own  master.  He  cannot  go  from  the  good  to  the  evil  at  plear 
sure,  and  then  back  again  to  the  good.  There  is  a  text  in  Swedenborg, 
which  tells  in  figure  the  plain  truth.  He  saw  in  vision  the  angels  and 
the  devils ;  but  these  two  companies  stood  not  face  to  face  and  hand  to 
hand,  but  foot  to  foot, — these  perpendicular  up,  and  those  perpendicular 
down. 

Gentlemen,  I  draw  new  hope  from  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  to-day, 
from  the  healthy  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  from  the  avowed 
aims  and  tendencies  of  the  educated  class.  The  age  has  new  convictions* 
We  know  that  in  certain  historic  periods  there  have  been  times  of  nega- 
tion,— ^a  decay  of  thought,  and  a  consequent  national  decline ;  that  in 
France,  at  one  time,  there  was  almost  a  repudiation  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment, in  what  is  called,  by  distinction,  society, — ^not  a  believer  within 
the  Church,  and  almost  not  a  theist  out  of  it.  In  England,  the  like 
spiritual*  disease  affected  the  upper  class  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  H., 
and  down  into  the  reign  of  the  Georges.  But  it  honourably  distinguishes 
the  educated  class  here,  that  they  believe  in  the  succor  which  the  heart 
yields  to  the  intellect,  and  draw  greatness  from  the  inspirations.  And 
when  I  say  the  educated  class,  I  know  what  a  benignant  breadth  that 
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word  has, — new  in  the  world,— reaching  millions  instead  of  hundreds. 
And  more,  when  I  look  around  me,  and  consider  the  souild  material  of 
which  the  cultivated  class  here  is  made  up, — ^what  high  personal  worth, 
what  love  of  men,  what  hope,  is  joined  with  rich  information  and  prac- 
tical power,  and  that  the  most  distinguished  by  genius  and  culture  are  in 
this  class  of  benefactors, — ^I  cannot  distrust  this  great  knighthood  of  vir- 
tue, or  doubt  that  the  interests  of  science,  of  letters,  of  politics  and  hu- 
manity, are  safe.  I  think  their  hands  are  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the 
Republic.    I  read  the  promise  of  better  times  and  of  greater  men. 


BILL    AND    JOE. 

BY  O.  W.  HOLMES. 

Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  fron^  days  gone  by, — 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new. 
And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew, — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Frond  as  a  cockerel's  rainbow  tail; 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tam  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare ; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  the  great. world's  envied  prize, 
And  grand  you  look  in  peoples'  eyes. 
With  HON.  and  L.  L.  D. 
In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see, — 
Your  fist,  old  fellow!  off  they  go! — 
How  are  you.  Bill*     How  are  you,  Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe ; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain ; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again; 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 
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The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 
"  See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray,— 
They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens  I 
Mad,  poor  old  boys !  That's  what  it  means,** 
And  shake  their  heads;  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe. 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side ; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disguise, 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes, — 
Those  calm,  stem  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  fiame ; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust. 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust ; 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  BDl  and  which  was  Joe? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand. 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go, — 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show! — 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill; — 

'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  "God  bless  you.  Bill!" 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears, 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 
just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe? 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 
When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day. 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say? 
Bead  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still, 
Hicjacet  Joe.     Hiojacet  Bill. 
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JOSEPH    AND    HIS    FRIEND. 

From  the  ^^ Atlantic  Monthli/:' 


"  The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair : 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill." 

Sbaketpearej  Sonnets. 


Chapter  I. 

Rachel  Miller  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  her  nephew  Joseph 
came  to  the  supper-table,  not  from  the  direction  of  the  barn  and  through 
the  kitchen,  as  usual,  but  from  the  back  room  up  stairs,  where  he  slept. 
His  work-day  dress  had  disappeared ;  he  wore  his  best  Sunday  suit,  put 
on  with  unusual  care,  and  there  were  faint  pomatum  odours  in  the  air 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 

Her  face  said — and  Sihe  knew  it — ^as  plain  as  any  words,  "  What  in 
the  world  does  this  mean  ?"  Joseph,  she  saw,  endeavoured  to  look  as 
though  coming  down  to  supper  in  that  costume  were  his  usual  habit ;  so 
she  poured  out  the  tea  in  silence.  Her  silence,  however,  was  eloquent ; 
a  hundred  interrogation-marks  would  not  have  expressed  its  import; 
and  Dennis,  the  hired  man,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
experienced  very  much  the  same  apprehension  of  something  forthcoming, 
as  when  he  had  killed  her  favourite  speckled  hen  by  mistake. 

Before  the  meal  was  over,  the  tension  between  Joseph  and  his  aunt 
had  so  increased  by  reason  of  their  mutual  silence,  that  it  was  very 
awkward  and  oppressive  to  both;  yet  neither  knew  how  to  break  it 
easily.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  reticence  in  the 
intercourse  of  country  people,  and  in  the  case  of  these  two  it  had  been 
specially  strengthened  by  the  want  of  every  relationship  except  that  of 
blood.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fence,  the  easy  ihrust  and  parry 
of  society,  where  talk  becomes  an  art ;  silence  or  the  bluntest  utterance 
were  their  alternatives,  and  now  the  one  had  neutralized  the  other. 
Both  felt  this,  and  Dennis,  in  his  dull  way,  felt  it  too.  Although  not  a 
party  concerned,  he  was  uncomfortable,  yet  also  internally  conscious  of 
a  desire  to  laugh. 

The  resolution  of  the  crisis,  however,  came  by  his  aid.  When  the 
meal  was  finished  and  Joseph  betook  himself  to  the  window,  awkwardly 
drumming  upon  the  pane,  while  his  aunt  gathered  the  plates  and  cups 
together,  delaying  to  remove  them,  as  was  her  wont,  Dennis  said,  with 
liis  hand  on  the  door-knob  :  "Shall  I  saddle  the  horse  right  off  I" 

^^  I  guess  so,"  Joseph  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

B 
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Bachel  paused,  with  the  two  silver  spoons  in  her  hand.  Joseph  was 
still  drumming  upon  the  window,  but  with  vezy  irregular  taps.  The 
door  closed  upon  Dennis. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  singular  calmness,  "  a  body  is  not  bound  to 
dress  particularlj  fine  for  watching,  though  I  would  as  soon  show  him 
that  much  respect,  if  need  be,  as  anybody  else.  Don't  forget  to  ask 
Maria  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  her." 

Joseph  turned  around  with  a  start,  a  most  innocent  surprise  on  his  face. 

"  Why,  aunt,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"You  are  not  going  to  Bishop's,  to  watch?  They  have  nearer 
neighbours,  to  be  sure,  but  when  a  man  dies,  everybody  is  free  to  offer 
their  services.  He  was  always  strong  in  the  faith." 
•  Joseph  knew  that  he  was  canght,  without  suspecting  her  manoeuvre. 
A  bright  colour  ran  over  his  face,  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  "  Why, 
no!"  he  exclaimed;  ^I  am  going  to  Warriner's  to  spend  the  evening. 
There's  to  be  a  little  company  there, — ^a  neighbourly  gathering.  I 
believe  it's  been  talked  of  this  long  while,  but  I  was  only  invited  to-day. 
I  saw  Bob,  in  the  road-field."^ 

Rachel  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  her  nephew's  eye  the  immediate 
impression  of  his  words.  A  constrained  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  cheerful  relief  in  his. 

"Isn't  it  rather  a  strange  time  of  year  for  evening  parties?"  she  then 
asked,  with  a  touch  of  severity  in  her  voice. 

"  They  meant  to  have  it  in  cherry-time.  Bob  said,  when  Anna's  visitor 
had  come  from  town." 

"  That,  indeed !  I  see !"  Rachel  exclaimed.  "  It's  to  be  a  sort  of 
celebration  for — ^what's-her-name ?  Blessing,  I  know, — but  the  other? 
Anna  Warriner  was  there  last  Christmas,  and  I  don't  suppose  the  high 
notions  are  out  of  her  head  yet.  Well,  I  hope  it'll  be  some  time  before 
they  take  root  here !  Peace  and  quiet,  peace  and  quiet,  that's  been  the 
token  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  town  ways  arc  the  reverse." 

"  AH  the  young  people  are  going,"  Joseph  mildly  suggested,  "and  so — " 

"  O,  I  don't  say  you  shouldn't  go,  this  time,"  Rachel  interrupted  him; 
*'for  you  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  what's  fit  and  proper, 
and  what  is  not.  I  should  be  sorry,  to  be  sure,  to  see  you  doing  any- 
thing and  going  anywhere  that  would  make  your  mother  uneasy  if  she 
were  living  now.  It's  so  hard  to  be  conscientious,  and  to  mind  a  body's 
bounden  duty,  without  seeming  to  interfere."   * 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  just  touched  the  comer  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes.  The  mention  of  his  moth^  always  softened  Joseph,  and  in 
his  earnest  desire  to  live  so  that  his  life  might  be  such  as  to  give  her  joy 
if  she  could  share  it,  a  film  of  doubt  spread  itself  over  the  smooth,  pur« 
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surface  of  his  mind.  A  vague  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  express 
himself  clearly  upon  the  question  without  seeming  to  slight  her  memory 
affected  his  thoughts. 

^^  But,  remember,  Aunt  Rachel,"  he  said,  at  last,  ^^  I  was  not  old 
enough,  then,  to  go  into  society.  She  surely  meant  that  I  should  haye 
some  independence,  when  the  time  came.  I  am  doing  no  more  than  all 
the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  melancholy  tone ;  **  but  they've 
got  used  to  it  by  degrees,  and  mostly  in  their  own  homes,  and  with 
sisters  to  caution  them ;  whereas  you're  younger  according  to  your  years 
and  innocent  of  the  ways  and  wiles  of  men,  and — and  girls." 

Joseph  painfully  felt  that  this  last  assertion  was  true.  Suppressing 
the  impulse  to  exclaim,  "  Why  am  I  younger  *  according  to  my  years 't 
why  am  I  so  much  more  '  innocent  '—which  is,  ignorant — ^than  others  I" 
he  blundered  out,  with  a  little  display  of  temper,  "  Well,  how  am  I 
ever  to  learn  ?  " 

"By  patience,  and  taking  care  of  yourself.  There's  always  safety  in 
waiting.  I  don't  mean  you  shouldn't  go  this  evening,  since  you've  pro- 
mised dt,  and  make  yourself  smart.  But,  mark  my  words,  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  The  season  makes  no  difference ;  townspeople  never 
.seem  to  know  thjit  there's  such  things  as  hay-harvest  and  com  to  be 
worked.  They  come  out  for  merry-makings  in  the  busy  time,  and  want 
us  country  folks  to  give  up  everything  for  their  pleasure.  The  tired 
plough-horses  must  be  geared  up  for  'em,  and  the  cows  wait  an  hour  or 
two  longer  to  be  milked  while  they're  driving  around ;  and  the  chickens 
killed  half -grown,  and  the  washing  and  baking  put  off  when  it  comes  in 
their  way.  They're  mighty  nice  and  friendly  while  it  lasts ;  but  go  back 
to  'em  in  town,  six  months  afterwards,  and  see  whether  they'll  so  much 
as  ask  you  to  take  a  meal's  victuals ! " 

Joseph  began  to  laugh.  "  It  is  not  likely,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shall 
ever  go  to  the  Blessings  for  a  meal,  or  that  this  Miss  Julia — as  they  call 
her — will  ever  interfere  with  our  harvesting  or  milking." 

"The  airs  they  put  on!"  Rachel  continued.  "She'll  very  likely 
think  that  she's  doing  you  a  favour  by  so  much  as  speaking  to  you'. 
When  the  Bishops  had  boarders,  two  years  ago,  one  of  'em  said, — ^Maria 
told  me  with  her  own  mouth, — '  Why  don't  all  the  farmers  follow  your 
example?  It  would  be  so  refining  for  them !'  They  may  be  very  well 
in  their  place,  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  them  to  stay  there." 

"There  comes  the  horse,"  said  Joseph.  "I  must  be  on  the  way.  I 
expect  to  meet  Elwood  Withers  at  the  lane-end.  But— about  waiting, 
Aunt— you  hardly  need—" 

"  0,  yes,  I'll  wait  for  you,  of  course.  Ten  o'clock  is  not  so  very 
late  for  me." 
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"  It  might  be  a  little  after,"  he  suggested. 

"  Not  much,  I  hope ;  but  if  it  should  be  daybreak,  wait  I  will !  Your 
mother  couldn't  expect  less  of  me.** 

When  Joseph  whirled  into  the  saddle,  the  thought  of  his  aunt,  grimly 
waiting  for  his  return,  was  already  perched  like  an  imp  on  the  crupper, 
and  clung  to  his  sides  with  claws  of  steel.  She,  looking  through  the 
window,  also  felt  that  it  was  so ;  and,  much  relieved,  went  back  to  her 
household  duties. 

He  rode  very  slowly  down  the  lane,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
There  was  a  rich  orange  flush  of  sunset  on  the  hills  across  the  valley ; 
masses  of  burning  cumuli  hung,  self -suspended,  above  the  farthest  woods, 
and  such  depths  of  purple-grey  opened  beyond  them  as  are  wont  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  fancies  and  hopes  of  a  young  man's  heart ;  but  the  beauty 
and  fascination  and  suggestiveness  of  the  hour  could  not  lift  his  down- 
cast, absorbed  glance.  At  last  his  horse,  stopping  suddenly  at  the  gate, 
gave  a  whinny  of  recognition,  which  was  answered. 

Elwood  Withers  laughed.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  Joseph  Asten 
Uves  f  he  cried, — "  an  old  man,  very  much  bowed  and  bent." 

Joseph  also  laughed,  with  a  blush,  as  he  met  the  other's  strong, 
friendly  face.  "  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  he  said,  leaning  over  his 
horse's  neck  and  lifting  the  latch  of  the  gate. 

"  All  right ;  but  you  must  now  wake  up.  You're  spruce  enough  to 
make  a  figure  to-night." 

"0,  no  doubt  I"  Joseph  gravely  answered;  "but  what  kind  of  a 
figure?" 

"  Some  people,  I've  heard  say,"  said  Elwood,  "  may  look  into  their 
looking-glass  every  day,  and  never  know  how  they  look.  If  you  appeared 
to  yourself  as  you  appear  to  me,  you  wouldn't  ask  such  a  question  as  that." 

"  If  I  could  only  not  think  of  myself  at  all,  Elwood, — ^if  I  could  be  as 
imconcemed  as  you  are — " 

"  But  Tm  not,  Joseph,  my  boy  ! "  Elwood  interrupted,  riding  nearer 
and  laying  a  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  "  I  tell  you,  it  weakens  my 
very  marrow  to  walk  into  a  room  full  o'  girls,  even  though  I  know  every 
one  of  'em.  They  know  it,  too,  and,  shy  and  quiet  as  they  seem,  they're 
unmerciful.  There  they  sit,  all  looking  so  different,  somehow, — even  a 
fellow's  own  sisters  and  cousins, — ^filling  up  all  sides  of  the  room,  rustling 
a  little  and  whispering  a  little,  but  you  feel  that  every  one  of  'em  has 
her  eyes  on  you,  and  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you  flustered.  There's  no 
help  for  it,  though ;  we've  got  to  grow  case-hardened  to  that  much,  or 
how  ever  could  a  man  get  married  ?  " 

"Elwood  !"  Joseph  asked,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "were  you  ever 
in  love?" 
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"  WeU," — and  Elwood  pulled  up  his  horse  in  surprise, — "  well,  you 
do  come  out  plump.  You  take  the  breath  out  of  my  body.  Have  I 
been  in  love  ?  Have  I  committed  murder  ?  One's  about  as  deadly  a 
secret  as  the  other  ! " 

The  two  looked  each  other  in  the  face.  Elwood's  eyes  answered  the 
question,  but  Joseph's, — ^large,  shy,  and  utterly  innocent, — could  not  read 
the  answer. 

"  It's  easy  to  see  tfouWe  never  been,"  said  the  former,  drooping  his 
voice  to  a  grave  gentleness.     "  If  I  should  say  Yes,  what  then?" 

"  Then,  how  do  you  know  it, — ^I  mean,  how  did  you  first  begin  to  find 
it  out  ?  What  is  the  difPerence  between  that  and  the  feeling  you  have 
towards  any  pleasant  girl  whom  you  like  to  be  with  ?  " 

"  All  the  difference  in  the  world  ! "  Elwood  exclaimed  with  energy ; 
then  paused,  and  knitted  his  brows  with  a  perplexed  air ;  "  but  I'll  be 
shot  if  I  know  exactly  what  else  to  say ;  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  am  Elwood  Withers  ?  It  seems  just  as  plain  as 
that, — ^and  yet — ^well,  for  one  thing,  she's  always  in  your  mind,  and  you 
think  and  dream  of  just  nothing  but  her ;  and  you'd  rather  have  the  hem 
of  her  dress  touch  you  than  kiss  anybody  else ;  and  you  want  to  be  near 
her,  and  to  have  her  all  to  yourself,  yet  it's  hard  work  to  speak  a  sensible 
word  to  her  when  you  come  together, — ^but,  what's  the  use  ?  A  fellow 
must  feel  it  himself,  as  they  say  of  experiencing  religion ;  he  must  get 
converted,  or  hell  never  know.  Now  I  don't  suppose  you've  imderstood 
a  word  of  what  I've  said  1 " 

"  Yes ! "  Joseph  answered ;  "  indeed,  I  think  so.  It's  only  an  increase 
of  what  we  all  feel  towards  some  persons.  I  have  been  hoping,  latterly, 
that  it  might  come  to  me,  but — ^but — ^" 

"  But  your  time  will  come,  like  every  man's,"  said  Elwood ;  "  and, 
maybe  sooner  than  you  think.  When  it  does,  you  won't  need  to  ask 
anybody ;  though  I  think  you're  bound  to  tell  me  of  it,  after  pumping 
my  own  secret  out  of  me." 

Joseph  looked  grave. 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  wasn't  obliged  to  let  you  have  it.  I  know  you're 
close-mouthed  and  honest-hearted,  Joseph ;  but  I'll  never  ask  your  con- 
fidence unless  you  can  give  it  as  freely  as  I  give  mine  to  you." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Elwood,  if  my  time  ever  comes.  And  I  can't 
help  wishing  for  the  time,  although  it  may  not  be  right.  You  know  how 
lonely  it  is  on  the  farm,  and  yet  it's  not  always  easy  for  me  to  get  away 
into  company.  Aunt  Rachel  stands  in  mother's  place  to  me,  and  maybe 
it's  only  natural  that  she  should  be  over-concerned ;  any  way,  seeing 
what  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  I  am  hindered  from  opposing  her  wishes 
too  itubbomly.     Now,  to-night,  my  going  didn't  seem  right  to  her,  and 
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I  sholl  not  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that  she  is  waiting  up,  and  perhaps 
fretting,  on  my  account." 

"  A  young  fellow  of  your  age  mustn't  be  so  tender,**  Elwood  said. 
"  If  you  had  your  own  father  and  mother,  they'd  allow  you  more  of  a 
range.  Look  at  me,  with  mine !  Why,  I  never  as  much  as  say  *  by 
your  leave.'  Quite  the  contrary ;  so  long  as  the  work  isn't  slighted, 
they're  rather  glad  than  not  to  have  me  go  out ;  and  the  house  is  twice 
as  lively  since  I  bring  so  much  fresh  gossip  into  it.  But  then,  I've  had 
a  rougher  bringing  up." 

"  I  wish  I  had  had ! "  cried  Joseph.  "  Yet,  no,  when  I  think  of 
mother,  it  is  wrong  to  say  just  that.  What  I  mean  is,  I  wish  I  could 
take  things  as  easily  as  you, — ^make  my  way  boldly  in  the  world,  without 
being  held  back  by  trifles,  or  getting  so  confused  with  all  sorts  of  doubts. 
The  more  anxious  I  am  to  do  right,  the  more  embarrassed  I  am  to  know 
what  is  the  right  thing.     I  don't  believe  you  have  any  such  troubles." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  do  about  as  other  fellows ;  no  worse,  I  guess, 
and  likely  no  better.  You  must  consider,  also,  that  I'm  a  bit  rougher 
made,  besides  the  bringing  up,  and  that  makes  a  deal  of  difference.  I 
don't  try  to  make  the  scales  balance  to  a  grain ;  if  there's  a  handful 
under  or  over,  I  think  it's  near  enough.  However,  you'll  be  all  right  in 
a  while.  When  you  find  the  right  girl  and  marry  her,  itil  put  a  new 
face  on  to  you.  There's  nothing  like  a  sharp,  wide-awake  wife,  so  they 
say,  to  set  a  man  straight.  Don't  make  a  mountain  of  anxiety  out  of  a 
little  molehill  of  inexperience.  I'd  take  all  your  doubts  and  more,  Tm 
sure,  if  I  could  get  such  a  two-hundred-acre  farm  with  them." 

''  Do  you  know,"  cried  Joseph  eagerly,  his  blue  eyes  flashing  through 
the  gathering  dusk,  "  I  have  often  thought  very  nearly  the  same  thing ! 
If  I  were  to  love, — if  I  were  to  marry — ^" 

"  Hush ! "  interrupted  Elwood ;  "  I  know  you  don't  mean  others  to 
hear  you.     Here  come  two  down  the  branch  road." 

The  horsemen,  neighbouring  farmers'  sons,  joined  them.  They  rode 
together  up  the  knoll  towards  the  Warriner  mansion,  the  lights  of  which 
glimmered  at  intervals  through  the  trees.  The  gate  was  open,  and  a 
dozen  vehicles  could  be  seen  in  the  enclosure  between  the  house  and  bam. 
Bright,  gliding  forms  were  visible  on  the  portico. 

"  Just  see,"  whispered  Elwood  to  Joseph ;  "  what  a  lot  of  posy-colours ! 
You  may  be  sure  they're  every  one  watching  us.  No  flinching,  mind ; 
straight  to  the  charge !     We'll  walk  up  together,  and  it  won't  be  half  as 

hard  for  you."  

Chapter  H. 
To  consider  the  evening  party  at  Warriner's  a  scene  of  "  dissipation*'— 
as  some  of  the  good  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  undoubtedly  did — 
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was  about  as  absurd  as  to  call  butter*milk  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
Anything  more  simple  and  innocent  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The 
very  awkwardness  which  everybody  felt,  and  which  no  one  exactly  knew 
how  to  overcome,  testified  of  virtuous  ignorance.  The  occasion  was  no 
more  than  sufficed  for  the  barest  need  of  human  nature.  Young  men 
and  women  must  t;ome  together  for  acquaintance  and  the  possibilities  of 
love,  and,  fortunately,  neither  labour  nor  the  severer  discipline  of  their 
elders  can  prevent  them. 

Where  social  recreation  thus  only  exists  under  discouraging  conditions, 
ease  and  grace  and  self-possession  cannot  be  expected.  Had  there  been 
more  form,  in  fact,  there  would  have  been  more  ease.  A  conventional 
disposition  of  the  guests  would  have  reduced  the  loose  elements  of  the 
company  to  some  sort  of  order;  the  shy  country  nature  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  fixed  laws  and  found  a  sense  of  freedom  therein.  But 
there  were  no  generally  understood  rules ;  the  young  people  were  brought 
together,  delighted  yet  uncomfortable,  craving  yet  shrinking  from  speech 
and  jest  and  song,  and  painfully  working  their  several  isolations  into  a 
warmer  common  atmosphere. 

On  this  occasion,  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  lady, 
and  that  lady  a  visitor  from  the  city,  was  an  additional  restraint.  The 
dread  of  a  critical  eye  is  most  keenly  felt  by  those  who  secretly 
acknowledge  their  own  lack  of  social  accomplishment.  AuEa 
Warriner,  to  be  sure,  had  been  loud  in  her  praises  of  ^^dear 
Julia,"  and  the  guests  were  prepared  to  find  all  possible  beauty  and 
sweetness;  but  they  expected,  none  the  less,  to  be  scrutinized  and 
judged. 

Bob  Warriner  met  his  friends  at  the  gate  and  conducted  them  to  the 
parlour,  whither  the  young  ladies,  who  had  been  watching  the  arrival, 
had  retreated.  They  were  disposed  along  the  walls,  silent  and  cool, 
except  Miss  Blessing,  who  occupied  a  rocking-chair  in  front  of  the 
mantel-piece,  where  her  figure  was  in  half  shadow,  the  lamp-light  only 
touching  some  roses  in  her  hair.  As  the  gentlemen  were  presented,  she 
lifted  her  face  and  smiled  upon  each,  graciously  offering  a  slender  hand. 
In  manner  and  attitude,  as  in  dress,  she  seemed  a  different  being  from 
the  pltunp,  ruddy,  self-conscious  girls  on  the  sofas.  Her  dark  hair  fell 
about  her  neck  in  long,  shining  ringlets ;  the  fairness  of  her  face 
heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  lids  of  which  were  slightly 
drooped  as  if  kindly  veiling  their  beams ;  and  her  lips,  although  thin, 
were  very  sweetly  and  delicately  curved.  Her  dress,  of  some  white,  ~ 
foamy  texture,  hung  about  her  like  a  trailing  cloud,  and  the  cluster  of 
rose-buds  on  her  bosom  lay  as  if  tossed  there. 

The  young  men,  spruce  as  they  had  imagined  themselves  to  be. 
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snddenly  f  elt  tliat  their  clothes  were  coarse  and  ill-fitting,  and  that  the 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  their  neajt  gingham  and  muslin  dresses, 
were  not  quite  so  airy  and  charming  as  on  fonner  occasions.  Miss 
Blessing,  descending  to  them  out  of  an  unknown  higher  sphere,  made 
their  deficiencies  imwelcomely  evident:  she  attracted  and  fascinated  them 
yet  was  none  the  less  a  disturbing  influence.  They  made  haste  to  find 
seats,  after  which  a  constrained  silence  followed. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  Miss  Blessing's  amiable  nature.  She  looked 
about  with  a  pleasant  expression,  half  smiled — ^but  deprecatingly,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Pray,  don't  be  offended  I " — ^at  the  awkward  silence,  and  then 
said,  in  a  clear,  carefully  modulated  voice :  '^  It  is  beautiful  to  arrive  at 
twilight,  but  how  charming  it  must  be  to  ride  home  in  the  moonlight ; 
so  different  from  our  lamps ! " 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other,  but  as  she  had  seemed  to  address  no 
one  in  particular,  so  each  hesitated,  and  there  was  no  immediate  reply. 

^^  But  is  it  not  awful,  tell  me,  Elizabeth,  when  you  get  into  the  shadows 
of  the  forests  ?  we  are  so  apt  to  associate  all  sorts  of  imknovim  dangers 
with  forests,  you  know,"  she  continued. 

The  young  lady  thus  singled  out  made  haste  tb  answer :  ^^  O,  no !  I 
rather  like  it,  when  I  have  company," 

Elwood  Withers  laughed.  ^'  To  be  sure  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  ^^  the  shade 
is  full  of  opportunities." 

Then  there  were  little  shrieks,  and  some  giggling  and  blushing.  Miss 
Blessing  shook  her  fan  wamingly  at  the  speaker. 

^^  How  wicked  in  you !  I  hope  you  will  have  to  ride  home  alone 
to-night,  after  that  speech.  But  you  are  all  courageous,  compared  with 
U8.  We  are  really  so  restricted  in  the  city,  that  it's  a  wonder  we  have 
any  independence  at  all.     In  many  ways,  we  are  like  children." 

^'  O,  Julia,  dear ! "  protested  Anna  Warriner,  '^  and  such  advantages 
as  you  have !  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Mrs.  Bockaway  called — ^her 
husband's  cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank"  (this  was  said  in  a 
parenthesis  to  the  other  guests)-—^'  and  brought  you  all  the  news  direct 
from  head-quarters,  as  she  said." 

"  Yes,"  Miss  Blessing  answered,  slowly,  casting  down  her  eyes, "  there 
must  be  two  sides  to  everything,  of  course ;  but  how  much  we  miss, 
until  we  know  the  country !     Really,  I  quite  envy  you." 

Joseph  had  found  himself,  almost  before  he  knew  it,  in  a  comer,  beside 
Lucy  Henderson.  He  felt  soothed  and  happy,  for  of  all  the  girls  present 
he  liked  Lucy  best.  In  the  few  meetings  of  the  young  people  which  he 
had  attended,  he  had  been  drawn  towards  her  by  an  instinct  founded, 
perhaps,  on  his  shyness  and  the  consciousness  of  it ;  for  she  alone  had 
the  power,  by  a  few  kindly,  simple  words,  to  set  him  at  ease  with  Uhn- 
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self.  The  straightforward  glance  of  her  large  brown  eyes  seemed  to 
reach  the  self  below  the  troubled  surface.  However  much  his  ears 
might  have  tingled  afterwards,  as  he  recalled  how  frankly  and  freely  he 
had  talked  with  her,  he  could  only  remember  the  expression  of  an 
interest  equally  frank,  upon  her  face.  She  never  dropped  one  of  those 
amused  side-glances,  or  uttered  one  of  those  pert,  satirical  remarks,  the 
recollection  of  which  in  other  girls  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted,  for  when  Miss  Blessing  spoke, 
the  others  became  silent.  What  Elwood  Withers  had  said  of  the 
phenomena  of  love,  however,  lingered  in  Joseph's  mind,  and  he  began, 
involuntarily,  to  examine  the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  Lucy  Henderson. 
Was  she  not  often  in  his  thoughts  ?  He  had  never  before  asked  himself 
the  question,  but  now  he  suddenly  became  conscious  that  the  hope  of 
meeting  her,  rather  than  any  curiosity  concerning  Miss  Blessing,  had 
drawn  him  to  Warriner's.  Would  he  rather  touch  the  edge  of  her  dress 
than  kiss  anybody  else  ?  That  question  drew  his  eyes  to  her  lips,  and 
with  a  soft  shock  of  the  heart,  he  became  aware  of  their  freshness  and 
sweetness  as  never  before.  To  touch  the  edge  of  her  dress !  Elwood 
had  said  nothing  of  the  lovelier  and  bolder  desire  which  brought  the 
blood  swiftly  to  his  cheeks.  He  could  not  help  it  that  their  glances  met, 
— a  moment  only,  but  an  unmeasured  time  of  delight  and  fear  to  him, — 
and  then  Lucy  quickly  turned  away  her  head.  He  fancied  there  was  a 
heightened  colour  on  her  face,  but  when  she  spoke  to  him  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  gone,  and  she  wad  as  calm  and  composed  as  before. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  other  arrivals ;  and  Joseph  was 
presently  called  upon  to  give  up  his  place  to  some  ladies  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  Many  invitations  had  been  issued,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  parlour  was  soon  exhausted.  Then  the  sounds  of  merry  chat  on 
the  portico  invaded  the  stately  constraint  of  the  room ;  and  Miss  Blessing 
rising  gracefully  and  not  too  rapidly,  laid  her  hands  together  and 
entreated  Anna  Warriner, — 

^*  0,  do  let  us  go  outside  I  I  think  we  are  well  enough  acquainted  now 
to  sit  on  the  steps  together." 

She  made  a  gesture,  slight  but  irresistibly  inviting,  and  all  arose. 
While  they  were  cheerfully  pressing  out  through  the  hall,  she  seized 
Anna's  arm  and  drew  her  back  into  the  dusky  nook  under  the  staircase. 

^^  Quick,  Anna  I"  she  whispered ;  ^^  who  is  the  roguish  one  they  call 
Elwood?     WhatiaheV 

^^  A  fanner ;  works  his  father's  place  on  shares." 

*'^  Ah  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Blessing,  in  a  peculiar  tone ;  ^^  and  the  blue* 
eyed,  baadsome  one,  who  came  in  with  him  ?  He  looks  almost  like  a 
boy." 
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^^  Joseph  Asten  ?  Why,  he's  twenly-two  or  three.  He  has  one  of 
the  finest  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  money  besides,  they  say ; 
lives  alone,  with  an  old  dragon  of  an  aunt  as  housekeeper.  Now,  Julia 
dear,  there's  a  chance  for  you !" 

^^  Pshaw,  you  silly  Anna !"  whispered  Miss  Blessing,  plajrfully  pinch- 
ing her  ear ;  "  you  know  I  prefer  intellect  to  wealth." 

^^As  for  that"— -Anna  began,  but  her  friend  was  already  dancing 
down  the  hall  towards  the  front  door,  her  gossamer  skirts  puffing  and 
floating  out  until  they  brushed  the  walls  on  either  side.  She  hummed 
to  herself,  ^^  O  Night !  O  lovely  Night !"  from  the  Desert^  skimmed  over 
the  doorstep,  and  sank,  subsiding  into  an  ethereal  heap,  against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.  Her  eyelids  were  now  fully  opened,  and  the 
pupils,  the  colour  of  which  could  not  be  distinguished  in  thfB  moonlight, 
seemed  wonderfully  clear  and  brilliant. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Elwood — O,  excuse  me,  I  mean  Mr.  Withers,"  she  began, 
you  must  repeat  your  joke  for  my  benefit.  I  missed  it,  and  I  feel  so 
foolish  when  I  can't  laugh  with  the  rest." 

Anna  Warriner,  standing  in  the  door,  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  flirtation  ;  but  before 
Elwood  Withers  could  repeat  his  rather  stupid  fun,  she  was  summoned 
to  the  kitchen  by  her  mother,  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the 
refreshment. 

liCss  Blessing  made  her  hay  while  the  moon  shone.  She  so  entered 
into  the  growing  spirit  of  the  scene  and  accommodated  herself  to  the 
speech  and  ways  of  the  guests,  that  in  half-an-hour  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  always  known  her.  She  laughed  with  their  merriment,  andilattered 
their  sentiment  with  a  tender  ballad  or  two,  given  in  a  veiled  but  not 
unpleasant  voice,  and  constantly  appealed  to  their  good-nature  by  the 
phrase  :  "  Pray,  don't  mind  me  at  all ;  I'm  like  a  child  let  out  of  school !  ** 
She  tapped  Elizabeth  Fogg  on  the  shoulder,  stealthily  tickled  Jane 
McNaughton's  neck  with  a  grass-blade,  and  took  the  roses  from  her  hair 
to  stick  into  the  buttonholes  of  the  young  men. 

'^Just  see  Julia!"  whispered  Anna  Warriner  to  her  half-dozen 
intimates  ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  the  life  of  society  ?  " 

Joseph  had  quite  lost  his  uncomfortable  sense  of  being  watched  and 
criticised ;  he  enjoyed  the  unrestraint  of  the  hour  as  much  as  the  rest. 
He  was  rather  relieved  to  notice  that  Elwood  Withers  seemed  uneasy, 
and  almost  willing  to  escape  from  the  lively  circle  around  Miss  Blessing. 
By  and  by  the  company  broke  into  smaller  groups,  and  Joseph  again 
found  himself  near  the  pale  pink  dress  which  he  knew.  What  was  it 
that  separated  him  from  her  ?  What  had  slipped  between  them  duiiBg 
the  evening  ?      Nothing,  apparently ;   for  Lucy  Henderson,  perceiving 
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him,  quietly  moved  nearer.  He  advanced  a  step,  and  they  were  side 
by  side. 

"  Do  you  enjoy  these  meetings,  Joseph  ?  *'  she  asked. 

"  I  think  I  should  enjoy  everything,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  were  a  little 
older,  OP— or— " 

"  Or  more  accustomed  to  society  I  Is  not  that  what  you  meant  ?  It 
is  only  another  kind  of  schooling,  which  we  must  all  have.  You  and  I 
are  in  the  lowest  class,  as  we  once  were,— do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  said  he,  "  — ^but  I  must  be  a  poor  scholar. 
See  Elwood,  for  instance ! " 

"  Elwood ! "  Lucy  slowly  repeated ;  "  he  is  another  kind  of  nature,, 
altogether." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Joseph  was  about  to  speak,  when 
something  wonderfully  soft  touched  his  cheek,  and  a  delicate,  violet-like 
odour  swept  upon  his  senses.  A  low,  musical  laugh  sounded  at  his 
very  ear. 

"  There  !  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  "  said  Miss  Blessing.  She  had  stolen 
behind  him,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  reached  a  light  arm  over  his 
shoulder,  to  fasten  her  last  rosebud  in  the  upper  buttonhole  of  his  coat. 

"  I  quite  overlooked  you,  Mr.  Asten,"  she  continued.  "  Please  turn 
a  Kttle  towards  me.  Now  ! — has  it  not  a  charming  effect  I  I  do  like 
to  see  some  kind  of  ornament  about  the  gentlemen,  Lucy.  And  since 
they  can't  wear  anything  in  their  hair, — ^but,  tell  me,  wouldn't  a  wreath 
of  flowers  look  well  on  Mr.  Asten's  head." 

"  I  can't  very  well  imagine  such  a  thing,"  said  Lucy. 

"  No  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  am  foolish  :  but  when  one  has  escaped  from 
the  tiresome  conventionalities  of  city  life,  and  comes  back  to  nature,  and 
delightful  natural  society,  one  feels  so  free  to  talk  and  think !  Ah,  you 
don't  know  what  a  luxury  it  is,  just  to  be  one's  true  self  ! " 

Joseph's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  turned  towards  Miss  Blessing,  as  if 
eager  that  she  should  continue  to  speak. 

"  Lucy,"  said  Elwood  Withers,  approaching ;  "  you  came  with  the 
HcNaughtons,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes :  are  they  going  I " 

"  They  are  talking  of  it  now ;  but  the  hour  is  early,  and  if  you  don't 
mind  riding  on  a  pillion,  you  know  my  horse  is  gentle  and  strong-—" 

"  That's  right,  Mr.  Withers  ! "  interrupted  Miss  Blessing,  "  I  depend 
upon  you  to  keep  Lucy  with  us.  The  night  is  at  its  loveliest,  and  we 
are  all  just  fairly  enjoying  each  other^s  society.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Asten,  you  cannot  conceive  what  a  new  world  this  is  to  me :  oh,  I  begin 
to  Inrei^the  at  last  l" 

Therewith  she  drew  a  long,  soft  inspiration,  and  gently  exhaled  it 
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again,  ending  with  a  little  flutter  of  the  breath,  which  made  it  seem  like 
a  sigh.     A  light  laugh  followed. 

"  I  know,  without  looking  at  your  face,  that  you  are  smiling  at  me," 
said  she.  "  But  you  have  never  experienced  what  it  is,  to  be  shy  and 
uneasy  in  company ;  to  feel  that  you  are  expected  to  talk,  and  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  when  you  do  say  something,  to  be  startled  at  the  sound 
of  your  voice  ;  to  stand,  or  walk,  or  sit,  and  imagine  that  everybody  is 
watching  you  ;  to  be  introduced  to  strangers,  and  be  as  awkward  as  if 
both  spoke  different  languages,  and  were  unable  to  exchange  a  single 
thought.     Here,  in  the  country,  you  experience  nothing  of  all  this.**    ' 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Blessing,*'  Joseph  replied,  "  it  is  just  the  same  to  us — 
to  me — ^as  city  society  is  to  you." 

"  How  glad  I  am  ! "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands.  "  It  is  very 
selfish  in  me  to  say  it,  but  I  can't  help  being  sincere  towards  the  sincere. 
I  shall  now  feel  ever  so  much  more  freedom  in  talking  with  you,  Mr. 
Asten,  since  we  have  one  experience  in  common.  Don't  you  think,  if 
we  all  knew  each  other's  natures  truly,  we  should  be  a  great  deal  more 
at  ease, — ^and  consequently  happier  ?  " 

She  spoke  the  last  sentence  in  a  low,  sweet,  penetrating  tone,  lifted 
lier  face  to  meet  his  gaze  a  moment,  the  eyes  large,  clear,  and  appealing 
in  their  expression,  the  lips  parted  like  those  of  a  child,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  his  answer,  suddenly  darted  away,  crying,  *'Ycs,  Anna 
dear!" 

"  What  is  it,  Julia  t "  Anna  Warriner  asked. 

"  O,  didn't  you  call  me  1  Somebody  surely  called  some  Julia,  and 
I'm  the  only  one,  am  I  not  I  I've  just  arranged  Mr.  Asten's  rosebud  so 
prettily,  and  now  all  the  gentlemen  are  decorated.  I'm  afraid  they  think 
I  take  great  liberties  for  a  stranger,  but  then,  you  all  make  me  forget 
that  I  am   strange.     "Why  is  it  that  everybody  is  so  good  to  me  ? " 

She  turned  her  face  upon  the  others  with  a  radiant  expression.  Then 
there  were  earnest  protestations  from  the  young  men,  and  a  few  impulsive 
hugs  from  the  girls,  which  latter  Miss  Blessing  returned  with  kisses. 

Elwood  Withers  sat  beside  Lucy  Henderson,  on  the  steps  of  the  portico. 

"  Why,  we  owe  it  to  you  that  we're  here  to-night.  Miss  Blessing !"  he 

exclaimed.     "  We  don't  come  together  half  often  enough  as  it  is  ;  and 

what  better  could  we  do  than  meet  again,  somewere  else,  while  you  are 

in  the  country?" 

"  O,  how  delightful !  how  kind  ! "  she  cried.     "  And  while  the  lovely 

moonlight  lasts  !     Shall  I  really  have  another  evening  like  this  ?  " 

The  proposition  was  heartily  seconded,  and  the  only  difficulty  was, 

how  to  choose  between  the  three  or  four  invitations  which  were  at  once 

proffered.     Tliere  was  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  accept  all,  in  turn, 
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and  the  young  people  pledged  themselves  to  attend.  The  new  element 
which  they  had  dreaded  in  advance,  as  a  restraint,  had  shown  itself  to 
he  the  reverse :  they  had  never  been  so  free,  so  cheerfully  excited. 
Miss  Blessing's  unconscious  ease  of  manner,  her  grace  and  sweetness, 
her  quick,  bright  sympathy  with  country  ways,  had  so  warmed  and  fused 
them,  that  they  lost  the  remembrance  of  their  stubborn  selves  and 
yielded  to  the  magnetism  of  the  hour.  Their  manners,  moreover,  were 
greatly  improved,  simply  by  their  forgetting  that  they  were  expected  to 
have  any. 

Joseph  was  one  of  the  happiest  sharers  in  this  change.  lie  eagerly 
gave  his  word  to  be  present  at  the  entertainments  to  come  :  his  heart 
beat  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  other  such  evenings.  The  suspicion 
of  a  tenderer  feeling  towards  Lucy  Henderson,  the  charm  of  Miss  Bless- 
ing's winning  frankness,  took  equal  possession  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  not 
until  he  had  said  good  night  did  he  think  of  his  companion  on  the  home- 
ward road.  But  Elwood  Withers  had  already  left,  carrying  Lucy 
Henderson  on  a  pilHon  behind  him. 

"  Is  it  ten  o'clock,  do  you  think  ?  "  Joseph  asked  of  one  of  the  young 
men,  as  they  rode  out  of  the  gate. 

The  other  burst  into  a  laugh:  "Ten?  It's  nigher  morning  than 
evening ! " 

The  imp  on  the  crupper  struck  his  claws  deep  into  Joseph's  sides. 
He  urged  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  crossed  the  long  rise  in  the  road  and 
dashed  along  the  valley-level,  with  the  cool,  dewy  night  air  whistling  in 
his  locks.  After  entering  the  lane  leading  upward  to  his  home,  he 
dropped  the  reins  and  allowed  the  panting  horse  to  choose  his  own  gait. 
A  light,  sparkling  through  the  locust  trees,  pierced  him  with  the  sting 
of  an  unwelcome  external  conscience,  in  which  he  had  no  part,  yet  which 
he  could  not  escape. 

Rachel  Miller  looked  wearily  up  from  her  knitting  as  he  entered  the 
room.  She  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  smile,  but  the  expression  of  her 
face  suggested  imminent  tears. 

"  Aunt,  why  did  you  wait  ?  "  said  he,  speaking  rapidly.  "  I  forgot  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  I  really  thought  it  was  no  more  than  ten — ". 

He  paused,  seeing  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  She  was  looking  at  the 
tall,  old-fashioned  clock.  The  hand  pointed  to  half -past  twelve,  and  every 
cluck  of  the]  ponderous  pendulum  said,  distinctly,*  "  Late  !  late  !  late  ! " 

He  lighted  a  candle  in  silence,  said,  "  Good  night.  Aunt ! "  and  went 
up  to  his  room. 

"  Good  night,  Joseph ! "  she  solemidy  respcmded,  and  a  deep,  hollow 
sigh  reached  his  ear  before  the  door  was  closed. 

(To  he  contin'ued.J 
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THE    CATHEDRAL. 

BT  J.  B.  LOWELL. 

Fab  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day, 
Cloudless  of  care,  down-shod  to  every  sense. 
And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 
As  to  a  bee  the  new  campanula's 
Illuminate  seclusion  swung  in  air. 
Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting  suns, 
Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  afterthought ; 
Like  words  made  magical  by  poets  dead 
Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is 
The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  divined, 
They  mingle  with  our  life's  ethereal  part. 
Sweetening  and  gathering  sweetness  evermore, 
By  beauty's  franchise  disenthralled  of  time. 

I  can  recall,  nay,  they  are  present  still, 
Parts  of  myself,  the  perfume  of  my  mind, 
Days  that  se«m  farther  off  than  Homer's  now. 
Ere  yet  the  child  had  loudened  to  the  boy. 
And  I,  recluse  from  playmates,  found  perforce 
Companionship  in  things  that  not  denied 
Nor  granted  wholly ;  as  is  Nature's  wont^ 
Who,  safe  in  uncontaminate  reserve, 
Lets  us  mistake  our  longing  for  her  love. 
And  mocks  with  various  echo  of  ourselves. 

These  first  sweet  frauds  upon  our  consciousness. 

That  blend  the  sensual  with  its  imaged  world. 

These  virginal  cognitions,  gifts  of  morn, 

Ere  life  grow  noisy,  and  slow-footed  thought 

Can  overtake  the  rapture  of  the  sense, 

To  thrust  between  oiwselves  and  what  we  feel. 

Have  something  in  them,  secretly  divine. 

Vainly  the  eye,  once  schooled  to  serve  the  brain. 

With  pains  deliberate  studies  to  renew 

The  ideal  vision :  second-thoughts  are  prose  ; 

For  beauty's  acme  hath  a  term  as  brief 

As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in  pearl. 
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Our  own  breath  dims  the  mirror  of  the  sense, 
Iiooking  too  long  and  closely :  at  a  flash 
We  snatch  the  essential  grace  of  meaning  out, 
And  that  first  passion  beggars  all  behind, 
Heirs  of  a  tamer  transport  prepossessed. 
Who,  seeing  once,  has  truly  seen  again 
The  gray  yague  of  unsympathizing  sea 
That  dragged  his  fancy  from  her  moorings  back 
To  shores  inhospitable  of  eldest  time, 
Till  blank  foreboding  of  earth-gendered  powers. 
Pitiless  seignories  in  the  elements, 
Omnipotences  blind  that  darkling  smite, 
Misgave  him,  and  repaganized  the  world  ? 
Yet,  by  some  subtler  touch  of  sympathy, 
These  primal  apprehensions,  dimly  stirred. 
Perplex  the  eye  with  pictures  from  within. 
This  hath  made  poets  dream  of  lives  forgone 
In  world  fantastical,  more  fair  than  ours ; 
So  memory  cheats  us,  glimpsing  half-revealed. 
Even  as  I  write  she  tries  her  wonted  spell 
In  that  continuous  redbreast  boding  rain : 
The  bird  I  hear  sings  not  from  yonder  elm  ; 
But  the  flown  ecstasy  my  childhood  heard 
Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him, 
Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate  thriU 
That  threads  my  undivided  life,  and  steals 
A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men. 

Whom  I  but  guess,  deciphering  myself, — 

For  me,  once  felt  is  so  felt  nevermore. 

The  fleeting  relish  at  sensation's  brim 

Had  in  it  the  best  ferment  of  the  wine. 

One  spring  I  knew  as  never  any  since : 

All  night  the  surges  of  the  waion  southwest 

Boomed  intermittent  through  the  shuddering  elms 

And  brought  a  morning  from  the  Gulf  adrift, 

Omnipotent  with  sunshine,  whose  quick  charm 

Startled  with  crocuses  the  sullen  turf 

And  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  whiff  of  song : 

One  summer  hour  abides,  what  time  I  perched, 

Drappled  with  noonday,  under  sinunering  leaves, 
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And  pulled  the  pulpy  oxbearts,  while  aloof 

An  oriole  clattered  and  the  robins  shrilled, 

Denouncing  me  an  alien  and  a  thief : 

One  mom  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  the  rest, 

When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  ash-leayes  fall. 

Balancing  softly  earthward  without  wind. 

Or  twirling  with  director  impulse  down 

On  those  fallen  yesterday,  now  barbed  with  frost, 

While  I  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive  year : 

And  once  I  learned  how  gracious  winter  was. 

When,  past  the  fence-rails  downy-gray  with  rime, 

I  creaked  adventurous  o'er  the  spangled  crust 

That  made  familiar  fields  seem  far  and  strange 

As  those  stark  wastes  that  whiten  endlessly 

In  ghastly  solitude  about  the  pole. 

And  gleam  relentless  to  the  nightlong  sun : 

Instant  the  unsullied  chambers  of  my  brain 

Were  painted  with  these  sovran  images  ; 

And  later  visions  seem  but  copies  pale 

From  those  unfading  frescos  of  the  past. 

Which  I,  young  savage,  in  my  age  of  flint,  ' 

Gazed  at,  and  dimly  felt  a  power  in  me 

Parted  from  Nature  by  the  joy  in  her 

That  doubtfully  revealed  me  to  myself. 

Thenceforward  I  must  stand  outside  the  gate ; 

And  paradise  was  paradise  the  more. 

Known  once  and  barred  against  satiety. 

I  blame  not  in  the  soul  this  daintiness. 

Rasher  of  surfeit  than  a  humming-bird, 

In  things  indifferent  purveyed  by  sense  ; 

It  argues  her  an  immortality 

And  dateless  incomes  of  experience, — 

This  unthrift  housekeeping  that  will  not  brook 

A  dish  warmed-over  at  the  feast  of  life. 

And  finds  twice  stale,  served  with  whatever  sauce. 

Nor  matters  much  how  it  may  go  with  me 

Who  dwell  in  Grubb  Street  and  am  proud  to  drudge 

Where  men,  my  betters,  wet  their  crust  with  tears  : 

Use  can  make  sweet  the  peach's  shady  side 

That  only  by  reflection  tastes  of  sun. 

But  she,  my  Princess,  who  will  sometimes  deign 

My  garret  to  illumine  till  the  walls, 
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Narrow  and  dingy,  scrawled  with  hackneyed  thought 

(Poor  Richard  slowly  elbowing  Plato  out), 

Dilate  and  drape  themselves  with  tapestries 

Such  as  Nausikaa  stooped  o'er,  while,  between, 

l£rrors,  effaced  in  their  own  clearness,  send 

Her  only  image  on  through  deepening  deeps 

With  endless  repercussion  of  delight, — 

Bringer  of  life,  witching  each  sense  to  soul. 

That  sometimes  almost  gives  me  to  believe 

I  might  have  been  a  poet,  gives  at  least 

A  brain  desaxonlzed,  an  ear  that  makes 

Music  where  none  is,  and  a  keener  pang 

Of  exquisite  surmise  outleaping  thought, — 

Her  will  I  pamper  in  her  luxury  : 

No  crumpled  rose-leaf  of  too  careless  choice 

Shall  bring  a  northern  nightmare  to  her  dreams, 

Vexing  with  sense  of  exile  ;  hers  shall  be 

The  invitiate  firstHngs  of  experience, 

Vibrations  felt  but  once  and  felt  lifelong : 

0,  more  than  half-way  turn  that  Grecian  front 

Upon  me,  while  with  self -rebuke  I  spell, 

On  the  plain  fillet  that  confines  thy  hair 

In  gracious  bounds  of  seeming  unconstraint, 

The  N'aught  in  overplus^  thy  race's  badge ! 

One  feast  for  her  I  secretly  designed 
In  that  Old  World  so  strangely  beautiful 
To  us  the  disinherited  of  old, — 
A  day  at  Chartres,  with  no  soul  beside 
To  roil  with  pedant  prate  my  joy  serene 
And  make  the  minster  shy  of  confidence. 
I  went,  and,  with  the  Saxon's  pious  care, 
First  ordered  dinner  at  the  pea-green  inn. 
The  files  and  I  its  only  customers, 
Till  by  and  by  there  came  two  Englishmen, 
Who  made  me  fed,  in  their  engaging  way, 
I  was  a  poacher  on  their  self -preserve, 
Intent  constructively  on  lese-aoglicism. 
To  them  (in  those  old  razor-ridden  days) 
My  beard  translated  me  to  hostile  French ; 
So  they,  desiring  guidance  in  the  town, 
Half  condescended  to  my  baser  sphere. 
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And,  clubbing  in  one  mess  their  lack  of  phrase, 

Set  their  best  man  to  grapple  with  the  Gsul. 

'^  Esker  vous  ate  a  nabitang  ?"  he  asked ; 

^^  I  never  ate  one ;  are  thej  good  V\  asked  I ; 

Whereatthejstared,  then  laughed, — and  we  were  friends. 

The  seas,  the  wars,  the  centuries  interposed. 

Abolished  in  the  truce  of  common  speech 

And  mutual  comfort  of  the  mother-tongue. 

Like  escaped  convicts  of  Propriety, 

They  furtively  partook  the  joys  of  men. 

Glancing  behind  when  buzzed  some  louder  fly. 

Escaping  these,  I  loitered  through  the  town. 

With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 

In  its  grave  solitude  of  memory. 

A  pretty  burgh,  and  such  as  fancy  loves 

For  bygone  grandeurs,  faintly  rumorous  now 

Upon  the  mind's  horizon,  as  of  storm 

Brooding  its  dre^tmy  thunders  far  aloof. 

That  mingle  with  our  mood  but  not  disturb. 

Its  once  grim  bulwarks,  tamed  to  lovers'  walks. 

Look  down  unwatchf  ul  on  the  sliding  Eure, 

Whose  listless  leisure  suits  the  quiet  place. 

Lisping  among  his  shallows  homelike  sounds 

At  Concord  and  by  Bankside  heard  before. 

Chance  led  me  to  a  public  pleasure-ground, 

Where  I  grew  kindly  with  the  merry  groups, 

Blessing  the  Frenchman  for  his  simple  art 

Of  being  domestic  in  the  light  of  day. 

His  language  has  no  word,  we  growl,  for  home ; 

But  he  can  find  a  fireside  in  the  sun, 

Play  with  his  child,  make  love,  and  shriek  his  mind, 

By  throngs  of  strangers  undisprivacied. 

He  makes  his  life  a  public  gallery. 

Nor  feels  himself  till  what  he  feels  comes  back 

In  manifold  reflection  from  without ; 

While  we,  each  pore  alert  with  consciousness, 

Hide  our  best  selves  as  we  had  stolen  them, 

And  each  by-stander  a  detective  were. 

Keen-eyed  for  every  chink  of  undisguise. 

So,  musing  o'er  the  problem  which  was  best, 
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With  ontward  senses  f  urloughed  and  head  bowed 

I  followed  some  fine  instinct  in  my  feet, 

Till,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of  thought, 

Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 

Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  repose. 

Silent  and  gray  as  forest-leaguered  cliff 

Left  inland  by  the  ocean's  slow  retreat, 

That  hears  afar  the  breeze-borne  rote,  and  longs, 

Bcmembering  shocks  of  surf  that  clomb  and  fell. 

Spume-sliding  down  the  baffled  decuman. 

It  rose  before  me,  patiently  remote 

Fi*om  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted  once, 

Hearing  the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 

I  stood  before  the*  triple  northern  port. 

Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kings, 

Stem  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  watch. 

Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed  to  say. 

Ye  come  and  go  incessant ;  we  remain 

Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past ; 

Be  reverent^  ye  who  flit  and  arejorgot^ 

Of  faith  so  nobly  realized  as  this* 

I  seem  to  have  heard  it  said  by  learned  folk 
Who  drench  you  with  aesthetics  till  you  feel 
As  if  all  beauty  were  a  ghastly  bore, 
A  faucet  to  let  loose  a  wash  of  words. 
That  Gothic  is  not  Grecian,  therefore  worse ; 
But,  being  convinced  by  much  experiment 
How  little  inventiveness  there  is  in  man, 
Grave  copier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 
For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 
My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  it  but  please, 
Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  renegade  to  art. 
The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perf ectness. 
Unanswerable  as  Euclid,  self-contained. 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty  world. 
Forever  finished,  though  the  barbarous  pit, 
Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shout. 
As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 
But  ah!  this  other,  this  that  never  ends, 
Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb. 
As  full  of  morals  half-divined  as  life. 
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Grac^al^  gfotesque,  with  everj  new  surprise 
Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 
Heavy  as  nightmare,  aiiy-l^ht  as  fern, 
Imagination's  very  self  in  stone, — 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 
From  Pedantries  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
I  looked,  and  owned  mysdf  a  happy  Goth* 
Your  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of  dream. 
Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete, 
So  more  consummate, — souk  self-confident, 
Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of  record 
In  monumental  pomp  !     No  Grecian  drop 
Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kindred  thrill, 
After  long  exile,  to  the  mother-tongue. 

Ovid  in  Fontus,  pulling  for  his  Rome 

Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames 

That  poison  sucked  from  the  Attic  bloom  decayed. 

Shrank  with  a  shudder  from  the  blue-eyed  race 

Whose  force  rough-handed  should  renew  the  world. 

And  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus  express 

Such  wine  as  Dante  poured,  or  he  who  blew 

Roland's  vain  blast,  or  sang  the  Campeador 

In  verse  that  clanks  like  armour  in  the  charge,-— 

Homeric  juice,  if  brimmed  in  Odin's  horn. 

And  they  could  build,  if  not  the  columned  fane 

That  from  the  height  gleamed  seaward  many-hued. 

Something  more  friendly  with  their  ruder  skies : 

The  gray  spire,  molten  now  in  driving  mist. 

Now  lulled  with  the  incommunicable  blue  ; 

The  carvings  touched  with  snow  to  meanings  new, 

Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of  shade  ; 

The  painted  windows,  frecking  gloom  with  glow, 

Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem  to  cheer, 

Meet  symbol  of  the  senses  and  the  soul ; 

And  the  whole  pile,  grim  with  the  Northman's  thought 

Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal  fee,— 

These  were  before  me  :  and  I  g&zed  abltshcd. 

Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates. 

Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  lawful  Post 

And  twittering  round  the  woric  of  larger  men, 

As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 
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Far  up  the  great  bells  walk>wed  in  deUght, 

Tossing  their  clangors  o'er  the  heedless  town, 

To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came, 

Or  women  mostly,  in  loath  twos  and  threes* 

I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 

Guards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 

Or  gives  the  soul  a  moment's  truce  of  God, 

And  shared  decorous  in  the  solemn  rite 

My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous. 

The  service  over,  1  was  tranced  in  thought : 

Solemn  the  deepening  vaults,  and  most  to  me. 

Fresh  from  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and  paint. 

Or  brick,  sham-pious  "with  a  marble  front ; 

Solenm  the  lift  of  high-embowered  roof , 

The  clustered  stems  that  spread  in  boughs  disleaved. 

Through  which  the  organ  blew  a  dream  of  storm,-i-> 

Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime  with  awe 

And  shut  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity. 

Than  aisles  to  me  familiar  that  o'erarch 

The^conscious  silences  of  windless  woods, 

Genturial  shadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk : 

Yet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret, 

Irreparable  loss,  uac^^n  what : 

Was  all  this  grandeur  but  anachronism, — 

A  shell  divorced  of  its  informing  life, 

Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a  hermit-crab. 

An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 

That  gathered  round  it  this  fair  shape  of  stone  I 

Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now. 

Haunting  the  solitude  of  darkened  minds. 

Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic  day : 

Is  there  no  comer  safe  from  peeing  doubt 

Since  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmopolite 

And  stretched  electric  threads  from  mind  to  mind  ? 

Nay,  did  Faith  build  this  wonder?  or  did  Fear, 

That  makes  a  fetish  and  misnames  it  Grod 

(Blockish  or  metaphysic,  matters  not). 

Contrive  this  coop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in. 

Appeased  with  playthings,  that  he  might  not  harm  ? 

I  turned  and  saw  a  beldame  on  her  knees ; 

With  eyes  astray,  she  told  mechanic  beads  • 

Bef  G^  souse  shrine  of  saintly  womanhood. 
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Bribed  intercessor  with  the  far-off  judge,— 
Such  my  first  thought,  by  kindlier  soon  rebuked, 
Pleading  for  whatsoever  touches  life 
With  upward  impulse :  be  He  nowhere  else, 
God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts  ; 
And  happy  they  that  wander  not  lifelong 
Beyond  near  succor  of  the  household  faith, 
The  guarded  fold  that  shelters,  not  confines ! 
Their  steps  find  patience  in  familiar  paths 
Printed  with  hope  J>y  loved  feet  gone  before 
Of  parent,  child,  or  lover,  glorified 
By  simple  magic  of  dividing  Time. 
My  lids  were  moistened  as  the  woman  knelt, 
And,  was  it  will,  or  some  vibration  faint 
Of  sacred  Nature,  deeper  than  the  will. 
My  heart  occultly  felt  itself  in  hers. 
Through  mutual  intercession  gently  leagued. 

Or  was  it  not  mere  sympathy  of  brain  ? 
A  sweetness  intellectually  conceived 
In  simpler  creeds  to  me  impossible  ? 
A  juggle  of  that  pity  for  ourselves 
In  others,  which  puts  on  such  pretty  masks 
And  snares  self-love  with  bait  of  charity  ? 
Something  of  all  it  might  be,  or  of  none : 
Tet  for  a  moment  I  was  snatched  away 
And  had  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ; 
For  one  rapt  moment ;  then  it  all  came  back, 
This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question-marks, 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  off 
The  Heaven,  so  neighbourly  with  man  of  old. 
To  voids  sparse-sown  with  alienated  stars. 

'Tis  irrecoverable,  that  ancient  faith, 

Homely  and  wholesome,  suited  to  the  time 

With  rod  or  candy  for  child-minded  men: 

No  theologic  tube,  with  lens  on  lens 

Of  syllogism  transparent,  brings  it  near, — 

At  best  resolving  some  new  nebula. 

And  blurring  scHUe 'fixed-star  of  hope  to  mist. 

Science  was  Faith  once ;  Faith  were  Science  now, 
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Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 

And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time. 

Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  safe  from  thought. 

For  there's  no  virgin-fort  but  self-respect, 

And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on  God. 

Shall  we  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  a  child 

That  knew  not  His  own  purpose  ?  nor  dare  trust 

The  Rock  of  Ages  to  their  chemic  tests, 

Lest  some  day  the  all-sustaining  base  devine 

Should  fail  from  under  us,  dissolved  in  gas  ? 

The  armed  eye  that  with  a  glance  discerns 

In  a  dry  blood-speck  between  ox  and  man, 

Stares  helpless  at  this  miracle  called  life. 

This  shaping  potency  behind  the  egg, 

This  circulation  swift  of  deity. 

Where  suns  and  systems  inconspicuous  float 

As  the  poor  blood-disks  in  our  mortal  veins. 

Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of  Grod, 

More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 

With  subsidence  continuous  of  the  dregs ; 

Nor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immutably 

The  fluent  image  of  the  imstable  Best, 

Still  chan^g  in  their  very  hands  that  wrought : 

To-day's  eternal  truth  to-morrow  proved 

Frail  as  frost-landscapes  on  a  window-pane. 

Meanwhile  Thou  smiledst  inacessible. 

At  Thought's  own  substance  made  a  cage  for  Thought, 

And  Truth  locked  fast  with  her  own  master-key; 

Nor  didst  thou  reck  what  image  man  might  make 

Of  his  own  shadow  on  the  flowing  world  ; 

The  climbing  instinct  was  enough  for  thee. 

Or  wast  Thou,  then,  an  ebbing  tide  that  left 

Strewn  with  dead  miracle  those  eldest  ^ores, 

For  men  to  dry,  and  dryly  lecture  on. 

Thyself  thenceforth  incapable  of  flood? 

(2^0  be  conchtded  in  next  number,) 
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For  the  '  lore  of  money '  is  the  root  of  all  eviV*"'^,  Paid  to  TimoOt^. 


Cheap  Jewelry. — Confidence-men. — Gambling  and  Lotteries. — ^Pickpockets. — Concert 
Saloons. — Gift  Enterprises. — Quacks  and  Medical  Advertisements. — ^Business  Chances 
and  Catches. — Good  Advioe. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  that  men  show  the  greatest  variety  of  perver- 
sion and  the  deepest  corruption.  Some  persons  inherit  strong  tendencies 
to  depravity,  and  lacking  the  restraints  and  culture  so  essential  to  their 
mental  regulation  they  ultimately  perpetrate  crimes  which  startle  whole 
communities.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  man  shows  much 
energy  and  assiduity  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  his  Acquisitiveness  is 
large  and  a  controlling  element  in  his  character.  Not  at  all.  In  fact, 
most  men  are  stimulated  to  effort  by  other  motives  than  a  love  for  the 
mere  accumulation  of  pelf;  they  seek  reputation,  political  eminence, 
social  ease  and  comfort,  voluptuous  excess,  or  may  even  have  in  view 
some  philanthropic  measure  which  requires  considerable  money  to  con- 
summate. Such  men  ''rise  early,  and  are  late  to  take  rest,  and  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness,"  that  they  may,  through  the  potency  of  money, 
finally  achieve  their  purposes.  In  the  following  columns  we  have  to  con- 
sider a  class  of  persons  whose  practices  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a 
temperamental  indisposition  to  labour  at  some  honest  and  respectable  occu- 
pation; they  are  constitutionally  lazy,  and  having  become  blunted  in  their 
moral  sentiments  through  low  and  corrupt  teachings  and  associations, 
they  prefer  to  concoct  schemes  of  plunder  which  will  transfer  the  earn- 
ings of  industry  to  their  villanous  pockets.  In.  general,  these  knaves 
live  lives  of  sensuality,  ministering  to  the  cravings  of  a  depraved  appetite. 
Our  large  commercial  centres  swarm  with  them,  and  the  games,  devices, 
and  operations  they  practice  are  innumerable,  and  in  many  cases  exhibit 
most  wonderful  invention. 

CHEAP   JEWSLRX    81IABB8. 

The  cheap  jewelry  shops,  with  their  lavish  display  of  coloured  glass  and 
gilt  ornaments,  their  ^oreide"  watches,  and  ''genooyine"  Alaska  dia- 
monds m  a  very  narrow  and  low  show-window,  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  many  of  the  "  nice  games"  which  lighten  the  pockets  of  verdants.  The 
rogues  who  run  these  shops  not  only  sell  their  ''  elegant  jewelry  at  less 
than  cost)  for  the  benefit  of  some  great  manufacturing  concern  which  has 
just  failed,"  but  have  at  hand  always  ready  for  use  various  devices  which 
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prove  very  alluring  to  those  of  their  visitors  who  do  not  care  to  purchase 
the  glittering  rubbish. 

Not  long  since  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  wishing  to  learn  something  of 
the  way  in  which  the  sharpers  operated,  stepped  into  one  of  the  numep* 
ous  ^^  dollar  stores"  down  town.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  than  a  well- 
dressed  man  with  a  very  bland  air  requested  him  to  take  a  seat.  Of 
course  he  saw  at  once  that  his  customer  was  no  country  '^  pigeon"  eager 
to  be  plucked,  and  so  did  not  disgust  him  with  attention.  Our  friend 
examined  some  specimens  of  jewelry  which  he  saw  in  the  glass  case  on 
the  counter,  and  on  expressing  his  opinion  that  they  were  of  very  poor 
quality,  was  told  in  a  confidential  way  that  they  had  watches  and  dia- 
mond jewelry  of  the  finest  and  costliest  workmanship,  and,  as  if  to  sub- 
stantiate his  statement,  the  polite  '^  salesman"  brought  out  a  gold  watch 
of  large  dimensions,  and  considerable  value,  apparently,  and  requested 
his  visitor  to  examine  it  carefully.  Our  friend  looked  at  its  works  and 
tried  the  firmness  of  the  case,  and  pronounced  it  a  good  article. 

"  What  would  you  give  for  it  ?"  asked  the  dealer. 

^^  I  have  a  pretty  good  timepiece  already,'*  said  our  friend. 

^^  It's  worth,  at  a  low  valuation,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars," 
said  the  dealer;  ^^but  Til  tell  you  what  111  do,  as  business  is  very 
slack  and  our  firm  wants  money,  I  will  sell  it  to  yoil  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  You  can  sell  it  again  among  your  friends  and  make  at  least  a 
cool  twenty-five  on  it." 

^^  No,"  said  our  friend,  ^'  my  pocket  is  not  long  enough  for  that.  Still 
I  regard  the  watch  as  cheap  enough  at  a  hundred  dollars." 

Encouraged  by  the  tone  of  his  visitor,  Peter  took  another  course,  his 
face  assuming  a  regretful  expression.  ^^What  kindof  a  watchhaveyougot?" 

^'  An  English  patent  lever,  hunting  cased." 

^^  Now,  without  seeing  it,  I  make  this  offer  :  for  your  watch  and  fifty 
dollars  you  may  have  this  one.  You  could  not  put  a  gold  case  like  this 
on  your  watch  for  seventy-five  or  eighty — ^that  you  know  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  quietly  remarked  our  friend. 

^^  And  to  show  that  I  am  in  earnest,  for  I  want  money,  as  I  told  you 
befcNre,  I  will  let  you  have  this  watch  for  yours  and  twenty-five  dollars 
cash  and  your  note  at  thirty  days  for  the  balance.  There,  I  don't  know 
you,  never  saw  you  before,  but  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man." 

This  was  bringing  matters  to  a  fine  point ;  but  our  friend  knew  that 
he  would  be  a  loser  in  any  event,  and  so  did  not  take  the  bait.  After  a 
minute's  silence  he  said:  ^^  If  my  watch  were  not  a  sort  of  heirloom  and 
aa  exccllttit  time-keeper,  I  don't  know  but  I  would  consider  your  last 
offer  lerioufllj ;  but"«*-paiating  at  a  long  narix^w  box  in  which  were  ar- 
laoged  a  hiindi:^  or  mwe  envelopes-<-^^^  what  mre  these  ?" 
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^^  These,"  replied  the  operator,  ^^  are  tickets  which  we  sometimes  let 
our  customQrs  use  for  drawing  jewelry.  You  deposit  a  dollar,  and  what^ 
ever  you  draw  you  have.  See,  £  draw  this  envelope,  and  on  opeldng  it 
find  printed  on  the  ticket,  No.  27,  silver-plated  cake-basket,  40®.  Such 
a  basket  you  could  not  buy  in  the  regular  way  for  less  than  tai  dollars.'* 
Saying  this  the  envelope  was  replaced  in  the  box  in  a  careless  manner. 
Our  friend  watched  his  movements  closely,  and  kept  his  eye  on  the  enve- 
lope which  had  been  drawn,  and  when  the  operator  took  away  his  hand, 
said : 

"  What  will  you  bet  that  I  can  not  draw  that  same  ticket  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  can  not." 

"Then  I  could  easily  win  your  money,  for  here  is  your  ticket ;"  saying 
this  the  visitor  detached  the  envelope  from  the  others  and  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Peter  Funk,  who  opened  it,  and  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  sur- 
prise: "Sure  enough,  it  is — a  lucky  hit!  Now  I  have  something  to  pro- 
pose. Here,  I  will  mark  a  fresh  ticket  for  $300,  and  deposit  it  with  the 
others.  So.  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  draw  that  ticket  for  fifty 
dollars."  At  this  moment  a  slouchy-looking  man  stepped  into  the  store 
and  inquired  the  price  of  one  of  the  watches  hung  in  the  window.  Peter 
told  him  "  ten  dollars."  The  man  made  as  if  he  would  go  out,  when  the 
operator  said  :  "  Suppose  you  try  your  hand  at  a  draw,  you  might  get 
one  for  a  dollar." 

The  man  then  stopped  and  appeared  to  reflect  on  the  situation  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  said,  "  I  guess  I  will,"  and  drew  an  apparently 
well-filled  wallet  from  his  pocket,  from  which  he  selected  a  greenback  of 
the  denomination  required,  and  deposited  it  upon  the  counter.  Then  he 
carefully  drew  an  envelope  from  the  box,  and  taking  it  out  the  ticket 
read,  "No.  49.     One  seal  ring.     6." 

"  That's  a  poor  draw,"  said  the  manager  of  the  "  institution,"  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  as  he  opened  the  glass  case  and  took  out  a  big 
flashy  brass  ring,  worth  perhaps  three  cents. 

"  Try  again,  sir.  You  may  do  better  next  time.  But  how  would  you 
like  to  try  for  this?"  Peter  here  drew  forth  the  identical  envelope  which 
contained  the  ticket  for  $300.  "  But,  by  the  way,  my  friend,"  said  he 
to  our  acquaintance,  "  you  have  the  first  choice  in  this  offer.  For  fifty 
dollars  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  draw  this  ticket,  which  will 
entitle  you  to  $300  in  Government  funds.  Here  they  are,  too !"  And 
he  opened  a  drawer  inside  the  counter  and  displayed  what  seemed  to  be 
a  very  respectable  pile  of  fresh  greenbacks  of  rather  high  figures,  20's, 
50's,  and  lOO's.  The  new-comer  seemed  deeply  interested ;  bis  eyes 
glistened,  but  he  said  nothing.  Peter  put  back  the  envslope,  and  whUe 
he  was  doing  so  our  friend  watched  his  movements  closely,  and  noticed 
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that  the  operator  kept  his  little  finger  on  one  comer  of  it  while  he  care- 
fully smoothed  over  the  others,  and  had  evidently  marked  its  position  in 
the  box. 

^^  WlQ  you  give  me  the  opportunity  to  draw  that  ticket  merely  to  sec 
how  near  I  could  come  to  it  the  first  time  ?" 

"  Certainly.'' 

^^  Examine  this,  then,"  said  our  friend,  as  he  drew  forth  the  envelope, 
from  which  his  attention  had  not  wandered. 

"You  have  rare  luck,"  said  Mr.  Funk  ;  ^'for  this  is  the  very  ticket. 
But  111  take  the  risk  still.     For  fifty  dollars  you  may  draw." 

'^  I  haven't  fifty  dollars  about  me  to-day."  Here  the  new-comer,  who 
had  ventured  his  dollar,  stepped  up  to  our  friend  and  said,  in  a  whisper  : 

"  How  much  do  you  need  ?  I'll  lend  you  the  money,  and  we'll  divide 
the  profits.     I'm  sure  you  can  draw  it." 

"  No,  I  thank  you.     You  may  try  your  luck  if  you  wish." 

'^  See  here,  mister,"  said  slouchy,  ^^  suppose  I  deposit  fifty  dollars  on 
that  ere  ticket,  will  you  allow  this  gentleman  to  draw  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  very  blandly  said  Mr.  Funk. 

Our  friend  thought  matters  were  becoming  a  little  too  serious,  so  he 
declined  to  accommodate  them,  and  bidding  both  parties,  who,  he  was 
convinced,  were  confederates,  "  Good-morning,"  he  left  them  to  their 
disappointed  counsels.  Had  he  accepted  any  one  of  the  propositions,  he 
would  inevitably  have  lost,  for  this  mode  of  practice,  called  "  envelope 
stufling,"  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  cheats  yet  introduced. 

CONFIDENCE-MEN. 

There  are  numerous  rogues  smartly  dressed  and  oily-tongued  prowling 
about  our  streets,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ferries,  steamboat  landings, 
and  railroad  depots.  They  are  sharp  in  selecting  their  game  among  those 
who  have  lately  arrived  in  the  town,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  city  life. 

One  of  these  sharks,  having  marked  his  man,  will  sometimes  manage 
as  follows.  Waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  he  will  accost  "  greeny" 
and  inquire  the  way  to  some  hotel,  saying  that  he  has  but  now  arrived 
in  toWn,  and  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts.  Greeny  of  course  re- 
plies that  he  is  in  the  same  fix.  The  shark  then  expresses  some  regret 
at  making  such  a  mistake  in  asking  him  the  way  to  the  hotel,  and  falling 
alongside  continues  talking  much  after  this  manner : 

"  So  you  have  just  arrived  too^HStrange  we  did  not  meet  on  the  train. 
I  left  my  trunks  at  the  depot,  thinking  I  would  send  for  them  after  I  had 
engaged  a  room  at  the  hotel.  My  friends  told  me  not  to  engage  a  hack- 
man,  because  most  of  them  are  great  swindlers,  and  a  man  can't  tell 
what'd  become  of  him  if  he  once  got  into  their  clutches." 
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Greeny,  doubtless,  has  been  warned  to  ^^  keep  his  eyes  skioned,"  but 
he  feels  assured  that  a  man  as  green  as  himself  will  afford  at  least  some 
protection  to  him  and  his  valise,  and  he  remarks  : 

^^  Tes,  I  reckon  so.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  carry  as  few  things  as  I 
could  when  I  came  on  here,  so  all  I  have  to  look  after  besides  myself  is 
my  bag." 

^^How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  ?" 

^^  Oh,  I  guess  about  a  week'U  be  enough  to  see  the  sights." 

^^  Yours  is  a  visit  of  pleasure  chiefly,  then.  I  have  a  little  business  to 
attend  to,  and  as  that  can  be  soon  arranged,  suppose  you  and  I  hitch 
horses,  and  go  about  together.  For  myself,  I  don't  like  to  feel  altogether 
alone  in  such  a  big  place  as  this,  and  as  for  the  expense,  dam  it,  you 
shan't  pay  any  more  than  you  at  first  set  out  to."  The  shark  thus  talks 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  greeny,  and  takes  him  to  some  fourth  or 
fifth  rate  hotel,  which  he  concludes  ^^  is  about  as  good  as  any  of  those 
big  concerns  on  Broadway,  they  blow  about,  and  don't  cost  half  as  much." 

In  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  pals  have  made  a  sad  breach  in 
greeny's  ^^  pile,"  if  they  have  not  fleeced  him  altogether,  and  Mr.  Shark's 
^^  little  business"  has  called  him  away,  leaving  poor  greeny  to  consider 
his  empty  wallet  at  his  leisure. 

GAMBLING,  L0TTERIB8,  ETC. 

Gambling  dens  and  policy  shops  (which  are  but  low  places  where 
lotteries  are  offered  in  an  underhand  way  to  the  indiscreet)  are  very 
numerous  in  New  York.  The  capital  invested  in  the  gambling  concerns 
alone  is  said  to  exceed  one  million  of  dollars.  In  almost  every  street, 
and  especially  in  those  streets  which  are  called  genteel,  one  or  more  of 
these  infamous  resorts  are  found.  Milder  phases  of  gambling  are  practiced 
in  most  of  the  dridking  saloons  or  gardens  which  abound  so  plentifully 
in  the  more  densely  populated  districts,  These  consist  in  playing  cards 
or  dominoes,  or  throwing  dice  for  "  drinks,"  "  cigars,"  "stews,"  or  "sup- 
pers." "  Betting,"  is  another  form,  and  one  that  is  very  dangerous,  as  a 
taste  for  acquiring  money  without  labour  is  thus  gradually  cultivated, 
which  becomes  most  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  morals  and  the 
pocket.  It  is  in  "  betting"  that  our  country  friends  are  apt  to  indulge 
and  lose  their  good  money,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  their  character.  The 
social  game  of  whist,  euchre,  or  rounce,  which  they  find  so  pleasant  in 
the  social  circle  at  home,  is  too  likely  to  whet  their  appetite  for  the  more 
serious  "  gam^s"  which  adroit  knaves  know  so  well  how  to  introduce  to 
their  notice. 

POCKllT-PlCKINa. 

The  pickpockets  compose  another  class  among  the  vultures  that  feed 
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on  the  public.  Pocket-picking  has  become  an  art,  a  profession,  and  the 
wonders  of  rascality  which  sometimes  come  to  the  light  awaken  our  ad- 
miration as  much  as  our  indignation.  The  ^^  trade"  is  pUed  by  both 
sexes;  women  being  generally  considered  more  expert  than  men,  on  ac- 
count of  their  enticing  manners  and  readiness  in  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. Two  or  more  of  these  rogues  usually  work  together,  so  that 
when  a  suspected  pickpocket  has  been  taken,  the  missing  property  is 
rarely  found  on  his  or  her  person,  it  having  been  passed  immediately  after 
the  robbery  to  an  accomplice.  Places  of  public  resort  and  large  gath^- 
ings  are  the  field  in  which  the  "  light-fingered"  chiefiy  "spot"  their  prey; 
public  conveyances  also  afford  them  good  opportunities  to  pick  a  good 
plum.  The  following  incident,  published  recently,  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  neat  way  a  pocket  can  be  picked  in  broad  daylight,  with 
several  lookers-on  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     The  writer  says  : 

"  Biding  up  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage  one  pleasant  afternoon  not  long  ago, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  personal  appearance  of  quite  a  hand- 
some young  lady  sitting  nearly  opposite.  She  entered  the  vehicle  at  the 
comer  of  Canal  Street,  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style,  her  many 
charms  of  face  and  figure  displayed  to  great  advantage  by  the  taste  evi- 
dent in  the  selection  and  make-up  of  hear  wearing  apparel.  A  gentleman 
sitting  near  the  omnibus  door,  gallantly  extended  his  hand  to  assist  her 
in  mounting  the  steep  entrance  steps  and  made  room  for  her  accommo- 
dation by  his  side — a  civility  which  she  rewarded  with  a  smile  and  a 
"  thank  you,  sir,"  very  sweetly  expressed.  Having  carefully  and  mo- 
destly arranged  her  dress,  after  sitting  down  the  young  lady  lowered  her 
veil  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of  blissful  contentedness.  Her  chivalric 
neighbour,  however,  could  not  help  glancing  admiringly,  now  and  then  to- 
ward her.  To  a  request  if  he  should  hoist  the  window  at  her  back,  she 
with  the  most  charming  nmvetej  assented,  and  leaned  forward  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  again  taken  his 
seat  when  she  suddenly  pulled  the  strap,  stopped  the  stage,  got  out,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  Happening  to  again  direct  my  attention  to  the 
gentleman,  I  saw  his  watch-guard  hanging  loose,  and  called  his  observa- 
tion to  the  circumstance.  Instantly  he  exclaimed,  ^^  My  watch  is  gone  !" 
His  next  impulse  was  to  place  ids  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  to  his  dismay 
discovered  that  his  wallet  also  was  missing ;  the  charming  young  lady 
had  quietly  appropriated  both  !  The  victim  frantically  jerked  the  strap 
— such  a  fiying  leap-— and  the  last  seen  of  him  he  was  talking  to  a  police- 
man on  the  subject  of  his  loss.  It  is  more  than  probable  he  recovered 
neither  his  time-piece  nor  his  money,  but  instead  received  practical  ad- 
monition of  the  "  deception  of  appearances,"  and  the  danger  of  admiring 
pretty  and  unknown  faces  I" 
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MU8IC   SALOONS. 

The  concert  saloons,  which  are  emphatically  ^^  sinks  of  iniquit j,**  need 
but  little  description  ;  they  are  already  too  well  known.  They  are  the 
resort  of  the  abandoned  of  both  sexes,  of  the  profligate  of  the  better  class, 
and  of  all  who  boast  that  they  ^^  see  life."  In  these  places  the  most  revolting 
excesses  are  indulged  in.  The  most  horrible  crimes  on  the  police  records 
frequently  have  their  origin  there  ;  for  their  proprietors  and  ^^  runners,** 
or  outside  agents,  are  persons  of  the  lowest  depravity,  and  scruple  not  to 
resort  to  the  extremes  of  brutality,  and  even  murder,  to  serve  their  ends. 
Were  the  crimes  committed  in  these  places,  even  in  a  single  night,  made 
public,  the  list  would  be  most  frightful  to  contemplate.  Scores  of  men 
who  have  ^^  disappeared,**  have  been  traced  to  these  concert  saloons^ 
where,  the  inference  is,  they  had  been  drugged — ^murdered — and  then 
robbed ;  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  to  be  "  found  drowned." 

All  strangers  who  have  any  regard  for  their  moral  or  personal  safety 
should  shun  these  ^'  saloons"  or  their  prowling  agents,  male  and  female, 
as  they  would  a  pestilence,  for  they  are  even  worse, — ^they  are  not  only 
instruments  of  death,  but  also  of  moral  destruction. 

GIFT  ENTBBPRISSS. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  those  rogueries  which  have  more  than  a  local 
importance;  which,  in  fact,  affect  oiur  entire  country — schemes  of  robbery 
and  corruption  which  penetrate  to  every  district,  however  remote,  where 
a  newspaper  is  read  or  a  post-office  stationed.    Prominent  among  these 
broad-cast  swindles  are  the  '^  gift"  and  ^^presentation"  enterprises,  and  the 
pretentious  ''  medical"  inducements.     Even  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
newspapers  claiming  respectability  are  to  be  found  the  seductive  adver- 
tisements of  such  schemes  for  robbing  the  unwary  or  the  unfortunate  of 
their  money.     A  few  ingenious  scoundrels  come  together  and,  having 
arranged  the  preliminaries,  flood  the  country  villages  with  circulars  sett- 
ing forth  in  flaring  terms  the  grand  project  of  Anderson  &  Co.  to  dispose 
of  a  large,  varied,  and  valuable  stock  of  goods ;  offering  for  twenty-five 
cents  to  send  a  certificate  of  what  the  sender  of  the  money  may  have 
di*awn,  and  promising  in  the  strictest  confidence  to  be  fair  and  exact  in 
the  matter.    Many  such  certificates  are  sent  to  publishing  offices,  the  sen- 
ders requesting  them,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  attend  to  procuring  the 
prizes  described  therein.     These  certificates  may  be  thus  exemplified: 
^^  This  is  to  certify  that  No.  62,551  has  drawn  one  lady's  gold  chain  and 
engraved  locket.     On  receipt  of  $2  41  to  pay  charges  we  shall  forward 
by  special  dispatch  said  property  securely  packed.-— Anderson  &  Co. 

^^  Please  return  this  certificate  when  sending  the  money,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake." 
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Tens  of  thousands  have  been  duped  in  this  way.  The  grand  ^^  bene- 
volent gift"  enterprises  so  common  a  year  or  more  ago  must  have  made 
some  of  the  speculators  rich. 

QUACKS  AND  MEDICAL  ADVERTISERS. 

The  quacks  who  advertise  for  fools  so  extensively  also  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest from  their  investments  in  type  and  printers'  ink.  The  variety  of  in- 
genious fraud  in  this  line  is  very  great.  There  is  not  one  among  our 
readers,  probably,  who  has  not  seen  the  advertisements  in  some  papers 
headed  "  Benevolent  Association,"  "  Confessions  of  an  Invalid,"  "  Ner- 
vous Debility,"  "  To  Indiscreet  Young  Men,"  "  Howard  Association," 
"  Anatomical  Museum,"  "  Marriage  Guide,"  "  Silent  Friend,"  "  Unfor- 
tunate Friend,"  "  Glad  Tidings  to  the  Afflicted,"  and  many  others  of  like 
ilk,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  exposures  of  the  villany  of  the 
wretches  who  thus  prey  upon  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, they  continue  to  flourish,  finding  new  victims  every  day. 

With  reference  to  these  quacks  and  medical  advisers  it  may  be  said, 
in  wholesale  condemnation  of  them,  that  regular  accredited  physicians  of 
respectable  standing  do  not  parade  themselves  before  the  public  through 
advertisements  or  circulars.  The  mere  announcement  of  where  he  may 
be  found  is  the  utmost  a  reputable  member  of  the  profession  will  do  in 
the  way  of  advertising,  and  that  only  when  he  changes  his  place  of  resi- 
dence or  the  location  of  his  office. 

The  names  associated  with  the  numerous  quack  announcements  are 
fictitious  of  course.  Many  of  the  scoundrels  personate  women  who  pro- 
fess, in  glowing  syntax,  "to  seek  only  to  ameliorate  the  woes  of  suffering 
humanity,"  and  so  announce,  "for  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  the  very 
wonderful  preparation  which  wrought  such  a  providential  cure  for  them- 
selves." The  "  extracts,"  "  bitters,"  and  "  elixirs,"  whose  virtues  are  so 
astonishing,  consist  chiefly  of  bad  whisky  or  molasflcs,  and  water  flavoured 
with  some  cheap  drugs. 

One  of  the  most  costly  and  palatial  mansions  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  owned 
by  a  woman  who  has  built  and  furnished  it  with  money  derived  from  the 
practice  of  the  vilest  quackery. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES  AND  CATCHES. 

Besides  the  "medical"  humbugs,  thousands  of  advertisements  are 
sprinkled  through  the  papers  offering  opportunities  for  the  easy  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fortune.  In  the  advertising  department  of  a  leading  New  York 
illustrated  paper  we  find  the  following  alluring  catches  : 

$15  a  day.     Sample  free.    Address,  with  stamp^  R«  &  Co. 

The  inquirer  who  is  anxious  to  finger  the  $15  a  day  will  only  lose  a 
"  stamp"  by  writing  to  "  R.  &  Co." 
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$10,000  a  year  can  be  made  hy  seUing  our  100  bran  new  articles.— 
Wanted  in  every  family.  Can  be  done  indoors  or  out ;  only  three  hours 
labour  each  day.     Information  and  mammoth  circulars  sent  free. 

It  is  strange  that  the  proprietors  o^  these  wonderful  articles  do  not  set 
about  making  the  $10,000  a  year  for  themselyes  and  get  rich  on  the  fruits 
of  their  great  ingenuity. 

This  is  no  humbug !  By  sending  thirty  cents  and  stamp,  with  age, 
colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  you  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  a  correct  picture 
of  your  future  husband  or  wife,  with  name  and  date  of  marriage.  Ad- 
dress   . 

Whoever  writes  for  this  will  probably  get  five  cents'  worth  of  an  unde- 
veloped photographic  impression  in  return,  if  he  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
anything  at  all. 

COUNSEL, 

If  one  who  is  strongly  tempted  by  such  advertisements  as  the  above 
would  bear  in  mind  that  those  of  their  f  dlow-men  who  really  accumulate 
money  in  any  legitimate  line  of  business  are,  scarcely  without  exception, 
averse  to  pubHcly  announcing  the  fact,  and  certainly  would  not,  for  a 
stamp  or  a  few  cents,  confer,  as  it  were,  a  partnership  in  their  profits  on 
others,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  throw  his  good  money  away.  We  have 
not  yet  mentioned  a  tithe  of  the  schemes  afloat  for  the  plunder  of  the 
thoughtless  and  ignorant,  such,  for  example,  as  counterfeiting,  burglary, 
pocket-book  dropping,  shop  lifting,  horse  stealing,  highway  robbery,  etc. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  difiicult  task  for  us  to  mention  a  quarter  of  those 
which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  public  prints.  Let  it  be  remembered  by 
our  readers  that  whatever  is  specious  in  its  terms,  whatever  is  highly 
coloured  and  pretentious,  whatever  is  wholesale  in  its  claims  and  universal 
in  its  application,  whatever  offers  great  pecuniary  rewards  for  an  insigni- 
ficant consideration,  or  a  very  small  outlay  of  money,  time,  or  labour,  is 
deceptive,  fraudulent,  and  perhaps  destructive  to  health  and  morals.  Do 
not  expect  or  seek  pi:ofit  from  strangers  on  their  advertised  professions  of 
good-will.  You  will  inevitably  be  the  loser.  Besides,  is  it  not  an  evi- 
dence of  dishonesty  in  any  man  who  would  willingly  accept  a  $50  article 
for  $5  f "  Is  he  not  a  rogue  who,  knowingly,  pays  less  for  an  article  than 
its  fair  value  ?  There  is  said  to  be  "  honour  among  rogues,"  but  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  one  rogue  to  cheat  another  rogue.  In  conclusion,  we 
beg  the  public  not  to  ask  tis  to  aid  in  collecting  lottery  prizes,  gift  ticket 
jewelry,  mock  auction  purchase,  or  anything  else  of  a  swindling,  chance, 
or  questionable  character. 
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THE    SHADOWS    WE     CAST. 

BY  T.   S.  ABTHT7B. 

A  CHILD  was  playing  with  some  building  blocks ;  and,  as  the  mimic  castle 
rose  before  his  eyes  in  graceful  proportions,  a  new  pleasure  swelled  in 
his  heart.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  creator  of  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  and 
was  conscious  of  a  new-bom  power.  Arch,  wall,  buttress,  gateway, 
draw-bridge,  lofty  tower,  and  battlement  were  all  the  work  of  his  hands. 
He  was  in  wonder  at  his  own  skill  in  thus  creating,  from  an  unseemly 
pile  of  blocks,  a  structure  of  such  rare  design. 

Silently  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  his  castle  with  something  of  the 
pride  of  an  architect,  who  sees,  after  months  or  years  of  skilfully  applied 
labour,  some  grand  conception  in  his  art,  embodied  in  imperishable  stone. 
Then  he  moyed  aroimd,  viewing  it  on  every  side.  It  did  not  seem  to 
him  a  toy,  reaching  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  covering  but  a 
square  foot  of  ground,  but  a  real  castle,  lifting  itself  hundreds  of  feet 
upward  towards  the  blue  sky,  and  spreading  wide  upon  the  earth  its 
ample  foundations.  As  the  idea  grew  more  and  more  perfect,  his 
strange  pleasure  increased.  Now  he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  wrapped 
in  the  overmastering  illusion — ^now  walked  slowly  around,  viewing  the 
structure  on  all  sides,  and  noting  every  minute  particular — and  now 
sat  down,  and  bent  over  it  with  the  fondness  of  a  mother  bending  over 
her  child.  Again  he  arose,  purposing  to  obtain  another  and  more  dis- 
tant view  of  his  work.  But  his  foot  struck  against  one  of  the  buttresses, 
and  instantly,  with  a  crash,  wall,  tower,  and  battlement  fell  in  hopeless 
ruin. 

In  the  room  with  the  boy,  sat  his  father,  reading.  The  crash  disturbed 
him;  and  he  uttered  a  sharp,  angry  rebuke,  glancing,  for  a  moment, 
towards  the  startled  child,  and  then  returning  his  eyes  to  the  attractive 
page  before  him,  unconscious  of  the  shadow  he  had  cast  upon  the  heart 
of  his  child.  Tears  came  into  those  fair  blue  orbs,  dancing  in  light  a 
moment  before.  From  the  frowning  face  of  his  father,  to  which  his 
ghince  was  suddenly  turned,  the  child  looked  back  to  the  shapeless  ruins 
of  his  castle.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  bowed  his  face  in  silence  upon 
them,  and  wet  them  with  his  tears. 

For  more  than  five  minutes,  he  sat  as  still  as  if  sleeping ;  then  in  a 
mournful  kind  of  way,  yet  almost  noiselessly,  he  commenced  restoring  to 
the  box,  from  which  he  had  taken  them,  the  many-shaped  pieces  that, 
fitly  joined  together,  had  grown  into  a  noble  building.  After  the  box 
was  filled,  he  replaced  the  cover,  and  laid  it  caref uUy  upon  a  shelf  in  the 
closet. 
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Poor  child  I  That  shadow  was  a  deep  one,  and  long  in  passing  away. 
His  mother  found  him,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  asleep  on  the  floor,  with 
cheeks  flushed  to  an  unusual  brightness.  She  knew  nothing  of  that 
troubled  passage  in  his  young  life ;  and  the  father  had  forgotten,  in  the 
attractions  of  the  book  he  read,  the  momentary  annoyance  expressed  in 
words  and  tones,  with  a  power  in  them  to  shadow  the  heart  of  his 
child. 

A  young  wife  had  busied  herself  for  many  days  in  preparing  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  her  husband.  The  work  was  finished  at  last ;  and  now  she 
awaited  his  return  with  a  heart  full  of  warm  emotions.  A  dressing-gown, 
and  a  pair  of  elegantly  embroidered  slippers,  wrought  by  her  own  skil- 
ful fingers,  were  the  gifts  which  she  meant  to  delight  him  with.  What 
a  troup  of  pleasant  fancies  was  in  her  heart !  How,  almost  impatiently, 
did  she  wait  for  the  coming  twilight,  which  was  to  be  dawn,  not  ap- 
proaching darkness  to  her  I 

At  last,  she  heard  the  step  of  her  husband  in  the  passage,  and  her 
pulse  leaped  with  fiuttering  delight.  Like  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  she 
almost  fiew  down  to  meet  him,  impatient  for  the  kiss  that  awaited  her. 

To  men  in  the  world  of  business,  few  days  pass  without  their  dis- 
appointments and  perplexities.  It  is  men's  business  to  bear  this  in  a 
manly  spirit.  They  form  but  a  portion  of  life's  discipline,  and  should 
make  them  stronger,  braver,  and  more  enduring.  Unwisely,  and  we 
may  say  unjustly  too,  many  men  fail  to  leave  their  business  cares  and 
troubles  in  their  stores,  workshops,  or  counting-rooms,  at  the  day's  de- 
cline. They  wrap  them  in  bundles,  and  carry  them  home  to  shadow 
their  households. 

It  was  so  with  the  young  husband  on  this  particular  occasion.  The 
stream  of  business  had  taken  an  eddying  whirl,  and  thrown  his  vessel 
backwards,  instead  of  onwards,  for  a  brief  space ;  and,  though  it  was 
still  in  the  current,  and  gliding  safely  onward  again,  the  jar  and  dis- 
appointment had  fretted  his  mind  severely.  There  was  no  heart-wannth 
in  the  kiss  he  gave  his  wife,  not  because  love  had  failed  in  any  degree, 
but  because  he  had  let  care  overshadow  love.  He  drew  his  arm  around 
her ;  but  she  was  consious  of  a  diminished  pressm*e  in  that  embracing  arm. 

"  Are  you  not  well  ?" 

With  what  tender  concern  was  the  question  asked  I 

^^  Very  well."  He  might  be  in  body,  but  not  in  mind ;  that  was  pUun ; 
for  his  voice  was  far  from  being  cheerful. 

She  played  and  sang  his  favourite  pieces,  hoping  to  restore,  by  the 
charm  of  music,  brightness  to  his  spirit.  But  she  was  conscious  of  only 
partial  success.     There  was  still  a  gi*avity  in  his  manner  never  perceived 
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before.  At  tea-time,  she  smiled  upon  him  so  sweetly  across  the  table, 
and  talked  to  him  on  such  attractive  themes,  that  the  right  expression 
returned  to  his  countenance !  and  he  looked  as  happy  as  she  could  desire. 

From  the  tea-table,  they  returned  to  their  pleasant  parlour.  And  now 
the  time  had  come  for  offering  her  gift,  and  receiving  the  coveted  reward 
of  glad  surprise,  followed  by  sweet  kisses  and  loving  words.  Was  she 
selfish  ?  Did  she  think  more  of  her  reward  than  of  the  pleasure  she 
would  bestow  ?   But  that  is  questioning  too  closely. 

^^  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment,"  she  said,  and,  passing  from  the  room, 
she  went  lightly  up  the  stairs.  Both  tone  and  manner  betrayed  her 
secret,  or  rather  the  possession  of  a  secret  with  which  her  husband  was 
to  be  surprised.  Scarcely  had  her  loving  face  faded  from  before  his 
eyes,  when  thought  returned,  With  a  single  bound,  to  an  unpleasant 
event  of  the  day ;  and  the  waters  of  his  spirit  were  again  troubled.  He 
had  actually  arisen,  and  crossed  the  floor  once  or  twice,  moved  by  a  rest- 
less concern,  when  his  wife  came  back  with  the  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers. She  was  trying  to  force  her  countenance  into  a  grave  expression, 
to  hold  back  the  smiles  that  were  continually  striving  to  break  in  truant 
circles  around  her  lips,  when  a  single  glance  at  her  husband's  face  told 
her  that  the  spirit,  driven  away  by  the  exorcism  of  her  love,  had  return- 
ed again  to  his  bosom.     He  looked  at  her  soberly,  as  she  came  forward. 

"  What  are  these  ?"  he  asked,  almost  coldly,  repressing  surprise,  and 
affecting  an  ignorance,  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  present  she  held  in  her 
hands,  that  he  did  not  feel. 

"  They  are  for  you,  dear.     I  made  them." 

"  For  me !  Nonsense  I  What  do  I  want  with  such  jimcrackery  ?  This 
is  a  woman's  wear.  Do  you  think  I  would  disfigure  my  feet  with  em- 
broidered slippers,  or  dress  up  in  a  calico  gown  ?  Put  them  away,  dear. 
Your  husband  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  robe  himself  in  gay  colours,  like 
a  clown  or  an  actor."  And  he  waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of  contempt. 
There  was  a  cold,  sneering  manner  about  him,  partly  affected  and  partly 
real — ^the  real  bom  of  his  uncomfortable  state  of  mind.  Yet  he  loved 
his  sweet  wife,  and  would  not,  of  set  purpose,  have  wounded  her  for  the 
world. 

This  unexpected  repulse — ^this  cruel  reception  of  her  present,  over  which 
she  had  wrought,  patiently,  in  golden  hope,  for  many  days — ^this  dashing 
to  the  earth  of  her  brimful  cup  of  joy,  just  as  it  touched  her  lips,  was 
more  than  the  fond  young  wife  could  bear.  To  hide  the  tears  that  came 
rushing  to  her  eyes,  she  turned  away  from  her  husband ;  and  to  conceal 
the  sobs  she  had  no  power  to  repress,  she  went  almost  hurriedly  from  the 
Toom :  and,  going  back  to  the  chamber  from  whence  she  had  brought 
the  present,  she  laid  it  away  out  of  sight  in  a  closet.    Then  covering  her 
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face  with  her  hands,  she  sat  down,  and  strove  with  heiself  to  be  calm. 
But  the  shadow  was  too  deep— the  heartache  too  heavy. 

lu  a  little  while,  her  husband  followed  her,  and  discovering,  something 
to  his  surprise,  that  she  was  weeping,  said  in  a  slightly  reproving  voice : 

"  Why,  bless  me !  not  in  tears  !  What  a  silly  little  puss  you  are !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  thought  of  making  a  dressing-gown  and  pair  of 
slippers,  and  I  would  have  vetoed  the  matter  at  once  f  You  couldn't 
hire  me  to  wear  such  flaunting  things.  Come  back  to  the  parlour " — ^he 
took  hold  of  her  arm  and  lifted  her  from  the  chair — ^'  and  sing  and  play 
for  me  '  The  Dream  Waltz,'  or  '  The  Tremolo,'  '  Dearest  May,'  or '  The 
Stilly  Night,'  are  worth  more  to  me  than  forty  dressing-gowns  or  a  cargo 
of  embroidered  slippers," 

Almost  by  force,  he  led  her  back  to  the  parlour,  and  placed  her  on  the 
music-stool.  He  selected  a  favourite  piece,  and  laid  it  before  her.  But 
tears  were  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  could  not  see  a  note.  Over  the  keys 
her  fingers  passed  in  skilful  touches ;  but,  when  she  tried  to  take  up  the 
song,  utterance  failed ;  and  sobs  broke  forth  instead  of  words. 

'^  How  foolish !"  said  the  husband,  in  a  vexed  tone.  ^^  I'm  surprised 
at  you !"    And  he  turned  from  the  piano,  and  walked  across  the  room. 

A  little  while  the  sad  young  wife  remained  where  she  was  left  thus 
alone,  and  in  partial  anger.  Then,  rising,  she  went  slowly  from  the 
room — her  husband  not  seeking  to  restrain  her — and,  going  back  to  her 
chamber,  sat  down  in  darkness. 

The  shadow  which  had  been  cast  upon  her  spirit  was  very  deep;  and, 
though  the  hidden  gun  came  out  again  right  early,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  his  beams  had  power  to  scatter  the  clouds  that  floated  in  love's 
horizon. 

The  shadows  we  cast  I  Father,  husband,  wife,  sister,  brother,  son, 
neighbour — are  we  not  all  casting  shadows  daily,  on  some  hearts  that 
are  pining  for  the  sunlight  of  our  faces  ?  We  have  given  you  two  pic- 
tures of  life,  true  pictures,  not  as  a  mirror,  but  as  a  kaleidoscope.  In 
all  their  infinitely  varied  relations,  men  and  women,  selfishly  or  thought- 
lessly— ^from  design,  weakness,  or  ignorance — are  casting  their  shadows 
upon  hearts  that  are  pining  for  sunlight.  A  word,  a  look,  a  tone,  an 
act  will  cast  a  shadow,  and  sadden  a  spirit  for  hours  and  days.  Speak 
kindly,  act  kindly,  be  forge^tters  of  self,  and  regarders  of  others,  and  you 
will  cast  but  few  shadows  along  the  path  of  life.  The  true  gentleman 
is  always  tender  of  the  feelings  of  others — ^always  watchful,  lest  he  wound 
unintentiiinally — always  thinking,  when  with  others,  of  their  pleasure 
instead  of  his  own.  He  casts  but  few  shadows.  Be  gentlemen — ladies, 
or — in  a  word  that  includes  all  graces  and  excellencies — Christians ;  for 
it  is  the  ChristiaA  who  casts  fewest  shadows  of  all. 
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HOW     THOUGHT     MADDENS. 

BY  OLIVBR  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.     The  Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up 
once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hand  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection.     Tic-tac!  tic-tac!  go  the  wheels  of  thought; 
our  will  cannot  stop  them  ;  they  cannot  stop  themselves  ;  sleep  cannot 
still  them  ;  madness  only  makes  them  go  faster  ;  death  alone  can  break 
into  the  case,  and  seizing  the  ever-swingiag  pendulum,  which,  we  call 
the  heart,  silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have 
carried  so  long  beneath  our  wrinkled  foreheads.     If  we  could  only  get  at 
them,  as  we  lie  on  our  pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of  thought  after 
thought  and  image  after  image  jarring  through  the  over-tired  organ ! 
Will  nobody  block  those  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  cut  the  string  that 
holds  these  weights,  blow  up  the  infernal  machine  with  gunpowder  ? 
What  a  passion  comes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence  and  rest — that  this 
dreadful  mechanism,  unwinding,  the  endless  tapestry  of  time,  embroider- 
ed with  spectral  figures  of  life  and  death,  could  have  but  one  brief  holi- 
day f    Who  can  wonder  that  men  swing  themselves  off  from  beams  in 
hempen  lassos  ? — thai  they  jump  off  from  parapets  into  the  swift  and 
gurgling  waters  beneath  ? — that  they  take  counsel  of  the  grim  fiend  who 
has  but  to  utter  his  own  peremptory  monosyllable,  and  the  restless  ma- 
chine is  shivered  as  a  case  that  is  dashed  upon  a  marble  floor  f     Under 
that  building  which  we  pass  every  day  there  are  strong  dungeons,  where 
neither  hook,  nor  bar,  nor  bed  cord,  nor  drinking  vessel  from  which  a 
sharp  fragment  may  be  shattered,  shall  by  any  chance  be  seen.     There 
is  nothing  for  it,  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the  whirling  of  its  wheels, 
but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall  and  silence  them  with  one   crash. 
Ah,  they  remembered  that — ^the  kind  city  fathers — and  the  walls  arc 
nicely  padded,  so  that  one  can  take  such  exercise  as  he  likes  without  da- 
maging himself.     If  anybody  would  really  contrive  some  kind  of  a  lever 
that  one  could  thrust  in  among  the  works  of  this  horrid  automaton  and 
check  them,  or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what  would  the  world  give  for 
its  discovery  ?     Men  are  very  apt  to  try  to  get  at  the  machine  by  some 
indirect  system  or  other.     They  clap  on  the  brakes  by  means  of  opium, 
they  change  the  maddening  monotony  of  the  rhythm  by  means  of  fer- 
mented liquors.     It  is  because  the  brain  is  locked  up  and  we  cannot 
touch  its  movements  directly,  that  we  thrust  these  coarse  tools  in  through 
any  crevice  by  which  they  may  reach  the  interior,  alter  its  rate  of  going 
for  awlUe,  and  at  last  spoil  the  machine. 
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MARGARET    BRONSON. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

I  KNOW  you  are  tired  enough  of  tales  of  war,  and  that  your  own  dark 
memories  of  the  sealed  record  of  the  nation's  bloody  baptism  need  no 
fresh  reminders.  My  story  does  not  concern  a  battle,  but  a  woman; 
and  how  can  I  help  it  if  she  lived  down  there  on  the  border,  so  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  conflict  and  combatants,  by  scenes  of  peril  and  blood 
and  death,  that  they  must  necessarily  interweaTe  themselyes  with  the 
controlling  events  of  her  life?  I  hardly  know  what  you  would  have 
thought  of  her  if  you  had  seen  her  standing  there  alone  on  the  lawn  in 
the  haze  of  that  sultry  June  evening.  You  would  have  stopped  invol- 
untarily, as  before  some  striking  picture.  A  woman  with  a  certain  regal 
bearing  in  the  drooping  of  her  shoulders,  in  the  position  of  her  hands, 
in  the  curve  of  her  neck,  in  the  very  folds  of  her  lusterless  black  silk 
dress  and  the  mantle  of  white  crape  that  fell  over  it — a  graceful  woman 
certainly ;  a  wcU-poised  head  held  a  little  loftily,  perhaps ;  a  face  some- 
what pale  contrasted  with  the  hair  that  was  pushed  back  from  it,  and 
features  regular  as  a  statue's, — a  beautiful  woman  then?  That  would 
depend  partly  on  yourself,  partly  on  her  mood. .  A  particular  curl  in 
the  bright  colour  of  her  lips,  an  arch  of  her  eyebrow,  a  sharp,  decided 
tone  about  the  whole  contour  of  her  face,  might  at  any  time  and  always 
have  repelled  you.  Or,  if  you  had  seen  her  smile  as  she  could  smile  if 
she  chose,  as  she  did  not  often,  you  might  wish  Murillo  could  have 
painted  her.  The  slant  sunbeams  were  flecking  the  grass  and  the  trees 
above  her,  touching  spots  of  gold,  too,  upon  her  dark  dress.  You  would 
have  noticed  rather  her  independence  of  their  effect  than  that  they  added 
anything  by  it;  the  play  of  light  and  shade  and  colour  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  her  as  to  many  women.  You  would  fancy  that  she  might 
stand  in  the  dimness  of  a  dungeon  unchanged.  In  this  circumstance — 
as  often  through  lesser  avenues  the  soul  finds  voice — ^lay  the  key  to  Miss 
Bronson's  nature. 

People  were  rather  dubious  on  the  subject  of  a  young  woman  who 
carried  pistols,  had  no  desire  to  marry,  and  was  not  afraid  of  guerillas. 
It  was  outre,  it  evinced  discontent  with  her  sphere ;  it  was— it  really 
was— "strong-minded.**  Very  likely.  And  you  don't  like  the  word? 
I  am  sorry,  for  it  seems  to  be  appropriate,  and  I  am  obliged  to  use  it» 
It  and  she  fitted  well  into  the  life  she  had  led.  For  a  mother,  she  had 
only  the  memory  of  a  kiss  on  a  dead  face  :  for  childhood  and  girlhood 
a  long,  luxurious  dream  with  her  own  fancies,  and  the  sole  companion* 
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sliip  of  that  uncompanionable,  silent  father,  who,  dying  six  months  ago, 
left  her  as  inheritance  enough  of  his  own  Northern  temperament  to 
cool  the  heats  of  her  Southern  blood;  a  wcll-orderod  plantation,  and  a 
ci'owd  of  model  slaves  moulded  after  the  most  sacred  pattern,  of  the 
"institution" — ^perhaps  because  their  master  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  be  grossly  cruel — perhaps  because  he  found  occasion  to  pacify  within 
himself  certain  clamorous  memories  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

As  to  the  slaves,  Miss  Bronson  freed  them  within  a  month  after  the 
old  man  gave  her  his  last  kiss;  she  would  have  done  it  the  day  after  his 
funeral,  except  out  of  respect  for  him.  This  utterly  iUogical  and  incon- 
sequent act  was  doubtless  the  foundation  of  the  objectionable  epithet 
aforesaid,  which  horrified  rumour  had  attached  to  her.  As  for  the  plan- 
tation, she  carried  its  business  on  by  herself,  with  such  of  the  negroes 
who  chose  to  remain  with  her  as  she  could  support;  smiled  when  the 
ueighbours  were  scandalized  that  Miss  Bronson  should  reduce  herself  to 
such  disgraceful  poverty;  chose  neither  relative,  friend,  nor  husband  for 
company,  but  passed  her  days  in  solitude  and  the  gloom  of  the  old  rooms 
wliich  had  such  a  foreign  hush  in  them,  from  missing  the  dead  man's 
silence.  She  might  have  been  lonely,  for  she  loved  him ;  or  she  might 
not.    No  one  knew  but  herself. 

The  haze  had  blotted  out  the  golden  flecks  on  her  dress  and  hair,  and 
the  twilight  had  fallen  heavily,  while  she  stood  there  watching  the  west. 
She  began  at  last  to  pace  back  and  forth  under  the  trees,  in  a  peculiar^ 
nervous  way  she  had,  which  was  more  like  that  of  a  man  than  of  a 
woman,  yet  not  unwomanly  nor  ungraceful. 

A  footstep  in  the  street,  and  a  voice  at  the  gate  calling  her  name, 
aroused  her  from  her  reverie.  She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  stopped 
her  walk. 

"Mr.  M'Ginley,  I  think?     It  is  i-ather  dark." 

"Yes,  Miss  Bronson." 

She  did  not  advance  to  meet  him  or  invite  him  to  enter,  but  stood  as 
she  had  stood,  watching  the  sunset,  in  that  statue-like  attitude  which 
could  not  be  anything  but  haughty,  if  she  tried  to  make  it  so.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  she  knew  it.  The  young  man  hesitated  an  instant,  then  came 
in,  and  up  the  gravelled  walk. 

"Am  I  intruding!" 

"Intruding?     Oh  no." 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were,  because — ^ 

"Are  you  alone?" 

It  was  not  Miss  Bronson*s  custom  to  interrupt;  she  was  too  well-bred ; 
be  knew  that. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 
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^'It  is  not  safe,  I  suppose?"  she  questioned,  busied  with  drawing  the 
crape  over  her  shoulders. 

"Perhaps  not;  that  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  however.'* 

The  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  could  not  have  escaped  her,  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  it;  she  occupied  herself  in  picking  a  blossom 
of  the  scarlet  trumpet-flower  that  trailed  over  the  trees;  then  threw  it 
away. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down?    You  may  be  tired  with  your  walk." 

He  thanked  her,  and  refused  with  some  reserve,  placing  the  garden- 
chair  for  her.    She  preferred  to  stand. 

"You  do  not  wear  the  gray,  J  see,  when  you  take  your  strolls,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  the  eagles  on  his  sleeve.  They  had  been  bright  once, 
but  were  dull  vrith  long  service  now. 

"  Hardly — ^not  even  in  this  hospitable  town.  I  prefer,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  carry  the  face  as  well  as  the  heart  of  loyalty.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  I  believe  I  have  never  been  afraid  or  ashamed  of  this 
uniform." 

The  rough  private's  dress  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  elegance  of 
of  hers;  but  it  was  more  than  balanced  by  something  in  his  deepset  eyes, 
and  a  certain  pressure  of  his  thin  lips;  perhaps  a  word  of  Mrs. 
Browning's — masterful — ^would  have  expressed  it.  Some  such  thought 
as  this  may  have  crossed  her  mind,  for  she  glanced  from  the  uniform  up 
into  his  weather-stained  face.  Then  she  looked  away.  She  may  have 
remembered  just  then  the  home  he  had  left,  the  friends  he  had  estranged, 
the  hardships,  and  perils  he  had  borne  and  braved,  for  this  humble  place 
among  his  country's  workers.  Miss  Bronson  had  many  theories  of  her 
own  concerning  sham  patriotism,  but  she  knew  the  ring  of  the  real  coin 
when  she  heard  it.  It  was  another  evidence  of  the  justice  of  that  im- 
f ashionable  epithet  I  have  alluded  to  that  she  had  been  loyal  from  the 
fall  of  Sumter,  and  that  she  had  had  the  courage  to  say  so  when  occasion 
offered. 

"On  the  contrary" — ^with  some  brightness  in  her  eyes — "you  should 
be  proud  of  it." 

She  was  kind  to  think  so,  he  said,  and  said  it  wondering  if  there  were 
a  servant  on  her  plantation  to  whom  she  might  not  have  spoken  the 
same  words  as  graciously. 

"It  has  seen  rough  work  in  its  day.  Miss  Bronson,  but  we  are  rather 
still  in  camp  just  now.  Are  you  not  very  lonely  some  of  these  summer: 
evenings? 

The  abruptness  of  the  question,  asked  with  the  look  and  tone  with 
which  he  asked  it,  would  have  embarrassed  many  women.  To  Miss 
Bronson,  question,  tone,  and  look  alike  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  any 
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other  idle  chat.     Except  for  the  chill  in  her  voice,  when  she  said,  raising 
her  eyelids  in  her  slow,  haughty  way: 

"  Lonely?     Why  should  I  be?" 

M^Ginley  bit  his  lip. 

"Are  not  my  grounds  looking  well,  Mr.  M'Ginleyl  turning,  with  a 
polite,  careless  smile,  which  on  her  face  was  a  mere  glitter.  ^^  The 
gaernllas  have  let  me  alone  so  far,  except  that  little  patch  of  cotton 
down  in  the  south  field,  which  was  of  small  consequence." 

"  I  wish  they  had  not  touched  the  south  field,  Miss  Bronson." 

"Why  that  particularly?  it  could  easily  be  spared." 

"  Because  I  have  pleasant  associations  with  it." 

She  remembered  to-— he  knew  she  did — the  days  when  they  had  played 
there  as  children,  at  mimic  house-keeping  on  the  mimic  plantation — the 
long,  long  sunny  days  bright  with  pictiu^s  of  blossoms  and  birds  and 
cloudless  skies,  and  the  little  dark-eyed  girl  who  used  to  go  out  among 
them  with  him,  hand  in  hand.  She  must  remember.  Yet  if  she  did  she 
gave  no  sign.  The  incredulous  arch  of  her  eyebrow,  which  was  her 
only  answer,  seemed  to  sting  the  yoimg  man.  He  turned  quickly,  some 
sudden  flush  mounting  to  his  forehead,  stopped  in  his  slow  walk  down 
the  path  and  faced  her. 

"Miss  Bronson,  look  at  me,  if  you  please." 

She  complied,  because  she  chose  to;  she  made  it  very  evident  that 
was  her  only  reason.  His  face  just  then  had  a  look  Miss  Bronson  was 
little  used  to  meeting,  much  less  to  enduring  quietly. 

"  You  do  remember." 

She  smiled. 

"Playing  with  you  in  the  south  field?  Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  good 
memory." 

"  You  do  jiot  remember  it  unpleasantly?" 

"  Mr.  M'Ginley,  it  is  somewhat  chilly  standing  still  so  long."  He 
turned  sharply  away  from  her  and  strode  down  to  the  gate.  She  con- 
tinued her  walk  as  indifferently  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  interrupt  her. 

"  Are  you  going  ?  Well,  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  evening  and  a  safe 
walk." 

He  smiled  bitterly. 

"  A  man's  life  is  the  most  worthless  investment  he  has,  in  these  times. 
If  the  little  dividends  should  stop  before  I  see  you  again — ^" 

He  waited,  apparently  for  some  expression  of  interest  from  her.  But 
there  was  not  a  word  or  a  look.  She  stood  perfectly  still,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  darkening  road. 

*^  In  that  case  I  thought  I  should  like  to  tell  you  why  I  left  camp 
to-night.     Do  you  wish  to  know?" 
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"  Oh,  111  leave  that  to  you ;  if  you  choose  to  tell  me,  you  may." 

Again  that  look  which  Miss  Bronson  was  not  used  to  enduring.  His 
eyes  were  on  fire ;  the  compression  of  his  lips  seemed  absolute  pain- 
perhaps  she  did  not  see  it. 

^^I  do  choose  to  tell  you.  I  came  to  see  you ;  if  I  had  seen  you  for 
a  moment  unknown  to  yourself,  my  object  would  have  been  gained.  I 
had  not  expected  the  honour  of  conversation  with  you.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  condescension." 

He  waited,  before  he  bade  her  good-evening,  to  watch  her  a  moment; 
with  that  look  which  on  a  man's  face  e^ows  the  crisis  of  some  great 
agony  in  the  soul — ^a  look  which  the  accident  of  his  death  might  well 
stamp  on  Miss  Bronson's  memory  as  long  as  she  could  remember  any 
thing.  But  she  had  not  a  word  for  him — ^not  one.  She  stood  there  in 
her  elegant  calm,  so  near  to  him  that  she  could  hear  his  sharp,  hard 
breathing,  as  far  from  him  as  if  oceans  rolled  between  them.  He  re- 
membered afterwards  that  her  silence  was  unusual  even  for  her;  also  a 
certain  strained  repose  in  the  folding  of  her  hands  which  caught  his  eye, 
but  which,  in  the  passion  of  the  moment,  served  only  to  work  into  a 
wandering  fancy  of  his,  that  he  was  trying  to  move  a  block  of  beautiful 
marble. 

Miss  Brouson  stood  just  where  he  had  left  her,  long  after  he  had 
gone.  Once  she  started,  with  a  quick  motion,  as  if  she  would  have 
called  him  back;  then  stopped  herself,  with  a  little  scorn  in  her  smile. 

She  knew^  this  man  loved  her — loved  her  even  to  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Well  what  then?  You  would  have  wondered,  if  you  had  seen  her  break 
sharply  into  her  quick  pacing  on  the  gravelled  walk  again ;  if  you  had 
watched  her  knotted  forehead  and  cold,  set  lips,  you  would  have  won- 
dered whether  Robert  M'Ginley,  who  saw  in  her  a  very  different  woman 
from  that  solitary,  self-sufficient  figure,  was  dreaming  of  a  shadow,  or  if 
he  understood^Miss  Bronson  better  than  she  did  herself.  Back  and  forth, 
forth  and  back  she  went  on  her  nervous  walk,  some  excitement  in  her 
face  serving  only  to  give  it  a  deeper  chill.  Was  M^Ginley  a  fool  to 
want  such  a  woman  at  his  fireside?  You,  perhaps,  would  have  said  so, 
if  you  had  seen  her  then,  and  have  turned  away  as  you  would  turn  from 
an  iceberg.  Some  one  very  candidly  told  him  the  same  thing  upon  one 
occasion — a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  translation  of  woman's 
faces. 

"Why,  M^Ginley,  you  haven't  but  one  eye  open.  She's  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  she'd  tiun  a  fellow's  home  into  Pandemonium.  It  would  be 
a  violation  of  nature  for  her  to  be  a  wife.  She  must  be  the  man,  and 
she'd  rule  every  thing  with  a  rod  of  iron.  To  yield  one  inch  of  her 
own  will  would  be  torture  to  her." 
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"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  M'Ginley,  with  a  quiet  smile.  He  might 
still  have  retained  his  opinion,  for  he  was  not  a  man  who  formed  or  re- 
jected beliefs  lightly;  but  he  would  not  have  smiled  if  he  had  seen  her 
once  that  evening  stop  there  in  the  darkening  shadows  and  clench  her 
delicate  hands  upon  her  breast  with  a  passion  that  fitted  the  half -fright- 
ened defiance  in  her  eyes.  Defiance?  Of  whom?  of  what?  Perhaps 
of  herself. 

You  think  I  am  telling  you  of  a  woman  who  belongs  only  in  poetry 
and  romance.     I  assure  you  that  I  am  not. 

It  was  about  an  hoar  after  M'Ginley  had  left  her  that  one  of  the  ser- 
vants came  hurriedly  to  the  parlour  window,  near  which  she  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  dark. 

^^Miss  Margaret!" 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Dan?  You  gave  Prince  the  extra  quart  of  meal,  as  I 
told  you,  and  sent  my  message  to  the  gardener?" 

^'Yes,  Miss  Margaret,  de  work's  all  done  gone  out  ob  de  way  for  de 
night.  Tain't  dat  ar  I  come  fur.  'Pears  like  I  knows  someting  you'd 
oughter  be  telled  on." 

Something  in  the  negro's  face  arrested  her  attention. 

"You  may  come  in,  Dan.     What  is  it?" 

"Nobody  hed'nt  oughter  to  be  hearin'  ob  it.  Miss  Margaret.  Der's  no 
tellin'  what  might  become  ob  we  all  ef  dey  did." 

"You  may  close  the  window,  Dan." 

He  closed  it,  and  the  door.  He  said  then  a  few  words  to  her  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

She  changed  colour — as  much  as  ever  she  did. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  clar  sure.  Miss  Margaret.  I  war  huntin'  fur  sassafras  fur  my 
ole  woman — she's  sot  her  heart  on't  she's  got  de  kersumption,  an'  der 
wam't  nothin'  for't  but  de  sassafras — an'  dey  come'  long  atween  de 
tress — ^two  ob  'em — ^an'  I  heerd  every  word,  an'  I  neber  breaf  till  dey 
get  by,  an'  dey  don't  see  me.  Ef  dey'd  see  me — laws !  Miss  Margaret, 
I  woudn't  a'  ben  here  tor  tell." 

"What  was  the  time  to  be,  Dan?" 

"Jes'  ten  'clock,  case  I  heerd  'em  name  itoveraffer  dey'd  got  trough." 

Miss  Bronson  looked  at  her  watch. 

"You  may  lock  up  well,  Dan,  and  the  people  can  come  into  the 
kitchen  if  they  are  at  all  frightened.  There  is  however  nothing,  I  think, 
to  fear.  They  will  have  work  enough  without  coming  into  the  town. 
And,  Dan,  I  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed  this  evening.  I  wish  to  be 
alone.  Tell  Rose  and  Eliza,  if  anything  is  wanted,  to  wait  till  I  call 
them." 
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"Yes,  Miss  Margaret." 

She  took  off  her  crape  mantle  and  began  to  fold  it  up,  while  she  listened 
to  his  retreating  footsteps;  she  smoothed  every  crease  and  carefully 
straightened  the  fringe.  There  was  something'curious  in  the  mechanical 
action ;  perhaps  an  intensity  of  excitement  which  a  word  or  a  cry  would 
have  weakened. 

Then  she  went  to  her  own  room,  divested  her  dress  of  some  of  its 
feminine  encumbrances,  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  dark,  hooded  cloak, 
examined  her  revolver  and  loaded  it.  After  that  she  went  hurriedly 
down  stairs,  out  of  the  door  and  into  the  street. 

A  great  lurid  moon  glared  through  the  mist  that  night,  and  the  clouds 
that  the  wind  tossed  by  it  were  stained  with  sullen  red.  M'Ginley 
watched  its  rise  over  the  hill  where  they  were  encamped,  with  some  odd 
fancy  about  its  colour  and  the  last  long  day  when  it  should  set  forever. 
His  face  had  paled  within  the  last  hour.  A  certain  hungry  longing  had 
crept  into  it — ^that  longing  which  can  not  be  mistaken,  and  which  is  so 
pitiful  to  see,  especially  in  a  man,  and  a  man  like  Robert  M^Ginley. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  would  have  sought  or  deliberately  chosen  death; 
she  was  too  thoroughly  soldierly  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  nature  for 
that.  Margaret  Bronson  could  never  make  a  sentimentalist,  or  that 
most  cowardly  of  cowards — a  suicide — out  of  him.  But  simply  that 
standing  there  apart  from  his  comrades  and  their  cheerful  camp-fire  talk 
that  night,  with  the  smothered  passion  of  the  reddened  moonlight  above 
and  around  him,  and  the  memory  of  that  one  woman's  face  for  his  sole 
companionship,  he  may  have  thought —  "Well,  I  ikncy  death  seemed  a 
pleasant  thing  and  fair  to  look  upon.  It  had  become  so  familiar  to  him 
in  the  life  he  led ;  it  so  dogged  his  steps  and  hedged  him  in ;  it  talked 
with  him  in  his  dreams,  and  woke  with  him  in  the  cool  summer 
dawns ;  it  basked  in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  lurked  in  the  evening 
shadows ;  it  and  his  troubled  life  hung  forever  beside  him,  balanced  in 
the  chance  of  a  single  shot.  He  may  have  wondered,  as  he  stood 
there  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  sullen  moon,  and  the  group 
of  pines  below  it,  beyond  which  her  home  was  hidden — ^he  may  have 
wondered  a  little — ^we  all  like  to  speculate  at  times  as  to  what  the  world 
will  be  when  we  go  out  of  it — whether  the  sight  of  his  life-blood  would 
thaw  one  jot  of  Miss  Bronson's  frozen  elegance.  Probably  its  contrast 
to  the  dazzling  white  of  her  own  folded  hands  would  not  be  pleasant. 
Probably  she  would  beg  them  to  care  for  him  decently,  and  bury  him 
out  of  her  sight.  Possibly  she  would  say  the  country  was  making  a 
terrible  sacrifice  of  its  young  men — ^then  go  and  di*ess  for  dinner. 

Looking  down  through  the  trees  where  the  shades  of  the  valley  hung 
and  deepened,  his  jeye  caught  at  last  the  outline  of  a  dim  form  threading 
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its  waj  through  them.  Its  motion  was  rapid,  its  path  direct  to  the  camp. 
As  it  came  out  into  the  light  in  a  little  opening  among  the  oaks,  he  saw 
the  flutter  of  a  woman's  dress.  He  watched  it  curiously  as  it  began  the 
slow  ascent  over  fallen  trees  and  stumps  and  tangled  imderbrush.  It 
was  a  dark,  hooded  figure,  somewhat  tall  and  erect,  with  a  certain  fear- 
less disregard  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path,  which  was  more  natural  to  a 
man  than  a  woman,  and  gave  him  for  the  instant  a  suspicion  of  disguise 
and  treachery.  Just  then,  however,  the  light  struck  full  on  a  hand  raised 
to  push  aside  a  dead  bough — ^a  slender,  jewelled  hand,  that  had  an  indes- 
cribable air  of  familiarity  to  him  in  the  strained  repose  of  its  fingers. 
He  saw  also  with  distinctness  her  black  dress  whose  trailing  folds  had 
been  shortened  out  of  reach  of  briers  and  rocks.  She  came  up  the  slope 
under  a  shadow,  through  a  gleam  of  lurid  mist,  then  out  upon  a  project- 
ing rock  beside  him,  where  she  stood  quite  still.  Her  hood  had  fallen 
off,  her  face  was  full  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire. 

"  Miss  Bronson !" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  You  here,  and  alone."  • 

"  I  here  and  alone,  Mr.  M'Ginley,  owing  to  the  little  circumstance  that 
I  have  discovered  a  plot  to  surprise  your  camp  to-night,  with  a  force 
very  conveniently  outnumbering  yours,  every  man  of  them  thoroughly 
educated  blood-hounds.  Their  calculations,  if  I  remember  rightly,  com- 
prised the  butchery  of  two-thirds  of  you  at  the  very  lowest  estimate ; 
they  attack  you  on  the  east  side,  at  your  weak  point  by  the  ravine.  As 
to  time,"  she  coolly  took  out  her  watch,  "  if  they  had  the  virtue  of  punc- 
tuality they  would  have  been  here  five  minutes  ago." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  1" 

"  Perfectly,  one  of  my  people  heard  the  whole  thing  discussed  in  the 
woods  below  you  there.  You  remember  Dan,  perhaps  he  is  of  a  some- 
what excitable  temperament,  but  as  to  creating  a  story  of  any  magnitude, 
it  would  be  altogether  too  much  of  a  tax  upon  his  intellecL  I  think  you 
may  expect  your  visitors  at  any  moment." 

All  the  soldier  flashed  into  his  face;  for  the  moment  he  forgot  her. 

"  Colonel !  boys,  where's  the  Colonel  f " 

She  watched  him  as  he  sprang  away  from  her.  If  he  had  seen  her  face 
he  would  have  known  how  much  he  had  heightened  her  respect  for  him 
because  he  did  forget  her  on  such  an  errand. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  was  back  beside  her  then  ;  his  face 
was  pale. 

"  Margaret,  it  is  terrible,  you  have  saved  us,  but  yoM— ** 

"  I  shaU  do  veiy  well.     Why  not  ?" 

"You  don't  know  what  a  hell  you  have  come  into — you !"  he  passed 
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his  hand  over  his  forehead ;  the  great  drops  stood  on  it.     ^'  My  God !  if 
I  could  get  you  safe  at  home— only  get  you  home  I" 

She  smiled. 

^^  I  am  not  afraid.  I  should  hardly  have  undertaken  this  little  expe- 
dition if  I  had  been  afraid.**  A  sudden  confusion  prevented  his  reply— 
the  sound  of  the  Colonel's  voice,  quick  orders,  and  the  men  falling  into 
line.  Miss  Bronson  tossed  off  her  cloak  and  took  her  pistol  from  her 
belt. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?** 

"  Fight." 

"  Miss  Bronson  I" 

She  threw  off  his  hand  from  hers. 

"  Why  not?  I  will  not  hide  here  in  the  bushes  and  die  like  a  cowai*d; 
no,  not  even  for  a  look  like  that,  Mr.  M'Ginley.  You  know  I  could  not 
go  back  if  I  would.     See,  they  are  calling  you.** 

The  quick  orders  grew  impatient ;  the  ranks  swept  by  them.  M^G-inley 
fell  into  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Miss  Bronson  stepped  beside 
him.     He  said  but  one  word  after  that, 

"Margaret!" 

Her  fingers  stirred  a  little  on  the  pistol ;  her  glittering  smile  played 
all  over  her  face.  He  knew  then  that  she  would  have  despised  him  if 
he  had  drgucd  the  case  by  so  much  as  another  syllable. 

"  They  are  coming,"  she  said,  with  a  bit  of  triumph  in  her  smile. 

Her  face  was  worth  seeing,  when  the  sergeant  discovered  her,  and 
quietly  ordered  her  out  of  the  ranks. 

"  If  you  can  tell  me  any  reason.  Sir,  why  I  should  not  fight,  I  should 
like  to  know  it." 

"  Agin  orders,  mum." 

"  But  you  are  short  of  men." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  mum,  I  believe  you  hain't  a  man." 

"  What  does  that  matter  I     I  have  no  more  fancy  for  looking  on  idle." 

"  Can't  help  it,  mum,  sorry  to  disappoint  a  lady;  but  there's  my  orders. 
Wounded  and  women-folks  and  young  uns  to  the  rear.  So,  if  you  please 
mum,  you'd  better  fall  out." 

Miss  Bronson  obeyed  in  silent  disgust.  A  woman's  will  versue  military 
discipline.     Certainly  it  was  a  hard  case. 

A  rustling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  ravine,  a  tramping  of  many  feet,  a 
fiash  of  bayonets  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  then  a  vision  of  dark,  exultant 
faces,  a  yell,  a  cheer,  a  thunder  that  woke  all  the  echoes  sleeping  far  down 
the  valley  ;  the  quiet  camp  became  a  battle-field. 

The  deserted  fires  fiashing  up  broadly,  darting  rift  of  light  in  through 
the  smoke  and  horror,  showed  Miss  Bronson  standing  under  the  trees. 
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She  stood  there  for  five  minutes.  Then  the  fair-haired  boy,  fighting  be- 
side M^Ginley,  fell  with  a  ball  through  his  heart. 

When  M^Ginley  turned  his  head  he  saw  her  in  the  vacant  place — ^the 
dead  boy's  musket  in  her  hand. 

"  I  prefer  to  be  here,"  she  said. 

Probably  military  discipline  would  have  had  a  word  to  say  to  its  late 
defeated  antagonist,  if  it  had  not  been  altogether  too  busy  just  then  in 
the  confusion  of  a  charge.  The  picture,  bright  in  the  fitful  glare,  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered — the  woman  with  her  colourless  calm  face, 
and  eyes  on  fire,  the  shadow  of  a  smile  still  lingering  on  her  lips,  her 
black  hair  fallen  low  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  fearless  aim  of  the 
hand  so  womanly,  so  dazzling,  so  foreign  to  its  deathly  work. 

She  fought  like  a  veteran.  M^Ginley,  so  near  to  her,  knew  how  her 
teeth  were  set,  and  could  see  her  breast  heave  with  her  sharp,  hard 
breathing.     Once  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it;  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong." 

The  tone  was  a  tone  in  which  Margaret  Bronson  was  unused  to  speak- 
ing ;  he  heard  every  cadence  of  it  above  the  roar  of  the  musketry,  and 
in  that  hour  when  she  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  her  womanhood,  he 
knew  that  she  was  nearer  to  him  than  ever  in  all  her  life  before.  After 
Uiat  he  guided  her. 

^^  Aim.  higher,  Margaret." 

^^  You  load  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  Margaret ;  you  gain  nothing  by  it." 

'^  Margaret,  you  are  out  of  the  ranks." 

So  between  his  own  fierce  work**and  she  obeyed  him  as  implicitly  as 
a  child.  Throughout  the  whole  he  used  instinctively  the  name  by  which 
he  had  called  her  when  they  played  together  in  the  old  south  field  at 
home.  She  accepted  it  as  instinctively.  I  think  she  liked  it.  Possibly 
it  helped  her ;  as  to  that  you  could  not  tell :  she  never  quailed  for  an  in- 
stant ;  her  face  never  lost  its  colourless  calm,  her  eyes  their  fire,  nor  her 
hand  its  fearless  aim. 

The  camp-fires  were  dying  low  into  their  ashes ;  the  moon's  sullen 
glare  from  the  tree  tops  showed  through  the  biUows  of  smoke  a  breach 
in  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  lines  staggered  and  broke  on  the  brow  of  the 
hilL 

"  We  have  them,"  said  M^Ginley,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  fi'll  with  the 
words  on  his  lips. 

The  ranks  closed  again  and  swept  on  victorious  down  the  slope  far  into 
the  valley  to  finish  their  work.  But  the  beautiful  woman's  face  was  not 
among  them. 

She  knelt  down  on  the  ground  where  he  had  fallen  ;  his  blood  stained 
her  dress  in  pitiful  contrast  to  its  silken  richness. 
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^'  Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  ?" 

She  spoke  quietly;  if  she  had  had  all  the  knowledge  of  the  surgeons, 
and  every  means  of  saving  his  life  at  her  command  instead  of  beingigno- 
rant  and  alone  in  that  desolated  place,  she  could  not  have  spoken  more 
quietly  ;  you  could  not  have  seen  that  a  nerve  trembled. 

"It  is  nothing— only  in  my  arm,  I  think/'  he  said,  feebly  ;  "  you  can 
get  home  now,  Margaret — ^go;  don't  stop  to  think  of  me." 

"  I  shall  think  of  you.     I  intend  to  save  you." 

She  looked  about  her  for  a  moment.  At  the  right  a  rebel  lay  dead  in 
the  bushes.  A  few  yards  beyond  another — dead  or  dying,  for  he  stirred 
a  little.  No  other  human  being  was  in  sight.  The  distant  camp-fires 
were  out.  The  moon  hung  angrily  in  the  mist;  far  down  the  valley  the 
noise  of  the  conflict  was  growing  fainter ;  M^Ginley's  hot  blood  was  still 
staining  her  dress.  Her  sense  of  utter  helplessness  was  written  for  an 
instant  on  her  face  ;  but  it  was  turned  away  from  him  and  he  did  not 
see  it. 

"  You  must  stay  here" — she  spoke  rapidly  and  decidedly — "  You  must 
stay  here  a  little  while.  I  shall  help  you  into  the  bushes  here  out  of 
sight,  if  there  are  stragglers  round.  I  will  bring  some  one  that  can  take 
care  of  you.     I  think  I  can  stop  the  flowing  of  this  blood  before  I  go." 

He  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate.  She  took  out  her  delicate  laced 
handkerchief  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  If  I  only  had  one  of  Eliza's  cotton  ones  !  It  is  so  much  cobweb." 
'  "  Hold  on,  ntiissis  !  You  mought  as  well  not  spile  that  ere  bit  of  non- 
sense, and  save  yerself  the  trouble  ef  bloodyin'  yer  pretty  hands.  Fve 
got  a  little  business  to  do  up  with  that  Yankee  sweetheart  o'  youm." 

She  sprang  up,  with  her  hand  on  her  revolver. 

The  dying  rebel  had  risen  to  his  feet;  there  were  no  signs  of  death 
upon  him  ;  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  wound.  That  he  was  a  man  of  iron 
muscle,  with  brawny  arms  bared,  and  his  bayonet  dripping  with  blood, 
she  saw ;  that  his  face  was  the  face  of  a  fiend,  she  felt. 

What's  the  matter  with  yer  I  Struck  dumb  ?  Purty  good-looking 
gal  ye  are,  any  ways.  Shall  be  sorry  to  skeer  ye,  but  I'm  'bliged  to 
settle  up  'counts  with  that  'ere  chap  ;  and  you'd  better  git  out  of  the  way 
ef  ye  ain't  partiklar  'bout  seein'  it  did." 

She  stepped  out  into  the  open  path.  M'Ginley  called  her  back ;  but 
she  made  no  answer. 

"  You  shall  not  touch  him;  he  is  a  wounded  man." 

"  Hoity  toity,  pretty  mistress  I  Well  see  about  that.  He  killed  my 
boy  in  tV  fight,  he  did.  Little  chap  was  drafted  in  las'  .week.  He's 
lyin*  back  thar  'mong  the  tents.  Ill  have  my  pay  fur  that.  Didn't  the 
little  fellow  lie  an'  groan  ?     An'  111  see  him  lie  an'  groan,  an'  send  him 
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whar  he  b'longs  ;  yer  mought  jes*  as  well  make  up  yer  mind  to't  fire'  as 
las'.  An' I  wouldn't  screech  ef  I  was  you,  'cause  it  won't  make  no  odds 
ter  me." 

He  laughed,  wiping  his  dripping  bayonet  on  his  sleeve.  I  suppose 
most  women  would  have  fallen  on  their  knees  at  this  crisis,  have  pleaded 
and  sobbed,  wrung  their  hands,  and  made  allusions  to  his  wife  or  his 
mother ;  also  to  some  faint  possibility  termed  his  better  nature.  Margaret 
Bronson  read  the  brutish  instinct  of  revenge  in  the  man's  face  too  tho^ 
roughly  for  that ;  she  knew  it  would  be  but  wasted  time,  and  time  was 
precious. 

She  stepped  up  to  him,  with  her  fingere  clasped  on  her  deathly  weapon 
as  steadily  as  they  had  clasped  it  all  that  horrible  night. 

"  Margaret  !" 

It  was  M'Ginley's  anguished  voice.  She  heard  it.  The  man,  wiping 
his  bayonet,  looked  into  her  white  still  face  with  dull  wonder. 

"  What  ye  up  to  ?     I'm  goin'  to  work  now." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  touch  him." 

"That  'ore's  purty  talk,  mistress,  when  I  dropped  dead  o'  purpose  for 
the  chance  to  run  him  through — ^ve-ry  purty  talk!" 

"  Step  back  there  !     If  you  come  another  step  you  are  a  dead  man," 

"  Should  be  sorry  to  fight  a  gal ;  have  done  it,  though,  'fore  now;  an* 
gal  or  no  gal.  111  put  an  eend  to  the  chap.  Here,  you  Yank !  it's  time 
to  be  a  sayin'  your  prayera." 

The  bayonet  gleamed  within  a  yard  of  Margaret  Bronson's  heart. 

"  Either  you  or  I  are  dead  before  you  stir,"  she  said.  The  red  light 
struck  full  on  her  face. 

"  Margaret !  Margaret !" 

She  quivered  a  little  ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  move  from  the  steel  that 
flashed  just  then  in  a  moonbeam. 

M'Ginley,  trying  to  crawl  to  his  feet,  fell,  repeating  her  name  over 
feebly.  He  could  not  reach  her.  She  heard  him  groan.  She  was  very 
pale,  but  she  stood  like  a  statue. 

The  man  laughed;  as. men  will  laugh  upon  a  volcano. 

"  Come,  come,  my  pretty  fire-brand  ;  I  reckon  we've  had  enough  of 
this  'ere  play." 

The  bayonet  flashed  ;  the  face  darkened ;  he  threw  up  his  arms,  and, 
with  an  oath  that  she  heard  on  still  nights  for  yeare  and  years  of  her  life, 
fell  backward  down  upon  the  rocks. 

The  Doctor,  coming  out  of  the  parlour  where  they  had  laid  M'Ginley  on 
the  couch,  found  Miss  Bronson  washing  her  hands. 

"  You're  not  at  it  again  ?  You  were  doing  that  very  thing  when  I 
came  out  after  the  bandies,  Miss  Bronson." 

B 
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She  laughed — ^nervously. 

"  I  don't  know.     Was  If     I  had  forgotten  it.** 

^^  You  are  too  white;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  managed  to  get  him  down  here  V* 

^^  I  believe  I  came  down  after  Dan  and  Caesar,  didn't  I  ?  Let  me  think ; 
yes — ^that  was  it.    I  believe  I  am  a  little  tired." 

"  A  baby  would  give  up  the  ghost  with  such  a  pulse ;  you  must  have 
stimulant.     Do  you  know  that  you  can  not  stand  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  can  ;  nothing  is  the  matter.     I  shall  do  very  well." 

But  she  sat  down  weakly,  and  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hand. 

**  You  don't  ask  how  my  patient  is.  Miss  Bronson  ?" 

"  I  supposed  you  would  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  with  questions  in  a 
dangerous  case." 

^^  It  is  not  dangerous  ;  it  is  a  severe  flesh  wound  and  slight  fracture, 
but  with  suitable  care  there's  no  danger  about  it.  He  is  quiet  now — 
comfortable,  he  says.     He  wishes  to  see  you." 

She  rose  slowly. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

^^  Is  it  a  very  impossible  supposition  when  you  have  saved  his  life  ? 
My  dear  Miss  Bronson,  you  are  somewhat  mazed  by  your  night's  work, 
surely.     I  shall  insist  upon  a  glass  of  brandy." 

*'  No,  you  are  very  good ;  I  would  rather  not.  If  you  are  sure  he 
wishes  to  see  me,  I  will  go  in." 

She  went  in — not  as  Miss  Bronson  had  ever  entered  her  own  parlour 
before;  her  step  was  faltering,  perhaps  timid. 

*'  Margaret." 

She  came  across  the  room  at  his  call,  and  stood  beside  him  with  her 
head  bent,  her  hands  folded  tightly  into  each  other.  The  crimson  stains 
on  her  rich  dress,  her  falling  hair  which  she  had  neglected  or  forgotten 
to  arrange,  and  the  flutter  of  her  drooping  eyelids,  were  in  sharp  contrast 
to  her  usual  elegant  repose.  Yet  I  think  she  was  not  the  less  beautiful. 
Perhaps  to  Robert  M'Ginley  she  was  not  less  imperial. 

"  Margaret,"  he  said,  feebly,  "  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

She  sank  down  on  the  floor  so  low  that  she  could  look  up  into  his  face, 
and  he  saw  in  her  eyes  what  he  had  never  seen  there  before — ^tears. 

'•Margaret !     Why,  Margaret !" 

A  sudden  light  shone  in  his  pallid  face  ;  perhaps  it  dazzled  her ;  she 
bent  her  head. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  wanted  to  see  me  ?" 

"Margaret^  look  at  me." 

She  looked  at  him. 

"  I  thought" — she  trembled  in  every  nerve,  this  woman  who  had  gone 
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into  battle  with  a  smile — '^  I  thought  you  would  not  want  to  see  me.  I 
was  afraid  you  would  always  think  of  me  up  there  in  the  blood  and 
smoke,  it  seems  so  terrible  now  it  is  over.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  for- 
get it  r 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  saved  my  life,"  huskily. 

The  words  stung  her  somehow. 

*'  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  grateful  to  me." 

She  turned  away  her  head — ^not  haughtily,  but  very  humbly;  it  dropcd 
again  so  low  that  her  hair  fell  over  her  face. 

"Margaret." 

She  stirred  a  little. 

''  Margaret,  I  have  loved  you  a  great  while,  but  I  never  loved  you  as  I 
did  to-night." 

She  looked  up  with  a  quick  smile  that  broke  like  sunlight  all  over  her 
face — ^a  tender,  happy  smile  like  a  child's.  She  looked  up,  and  simply 
spoke  his  name  ;  but  Robert  M^Ginley  knew  then,  and  from  that  hour 
he  never  doubted,  that  she  had  no  wish  on  earth  so  dear  as  his  happiness, 
110  joy  so  sweet  as  his  love. 


THE    "BLUES." 

Certain  persons,  the  world  over,  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  a  depression 
of  spirits ;  and  the  usual  term  applied  to  this  mental  condition  is  the 
^^  blues."  But  there  is  a  cause  for  this,  though  it  is  not  always  apparent 
to  the  sufferer.     Let  us  endeavour  to  indicate  the  same. 

If  one  were  in  perfect  health,  and  all  the  organs  of  body  and  brain 
well  balanced  and  in  healthy  action ;  if  each  person  were  in  right  rela- 
tions to  his  Maker,  himself,  and  the  world,  he  would  suffer  nothing  from 
the  "  blues."  Good  digestion,  good  circulation,  proper  food,  plenty  of 
sleep,  and  healthful  occupation  would  favour  uniform  good  health  cmd  good 
spirits.  But  these  conditions  are  not  so  easily  attained.  We  are  not  all 
harmoniously  organised.  One  has  too  much  Cautiousness,  another  too 
little;  one  too  much  hopefulness,  another  too  little;  one  has  more  ambi- 
tion and  pride  than  practical  common  sense  or  judgment,  and  he  is  often 
disappointed,  chagrined,  mortified,  and  depressed;  another  has  strong 
affections,  which  not  being  reciprocated,  give  rise  to  his  depression  of 
spirits  ;  another,  descending  from  a  sic^y  or  infirm  parentage,  inherits 
weak  or  warped  physical  conditions,  which,  like  an  incubus,  hold  him  in 
unhappy  bonds,  from  which  it  seems  difiicult  to  free  himself. 
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A  clergyman,  shut  up  in  his  study,  confined  to  badly  ventilated  rooms 
pumping  blood  into  his  brain  day  in  and  day  out  from  the  stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  to  fit  himself  for  his  ministerial  duties  ;  indulg- 
ing perhaps  in  strong,  hot  tea  and  cofPee,  or  other  stimulants  ;  straining 
every  nerve  to  acquit  himself  acceptably ;  preaching  twice  or  thrice  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  once  or  twice  during  week-day  nights  ;  besides  attend- 
ing on  the  sick,  conducting  funerals  and  missionary  work,  listening  to  the 
tales  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  with  wife  and  children  looking  to  him  for 
aid  and  support ;  with  a  salary  altogether  inadequate,  is  very  likely,  under 
these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  his  Cliristian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion, to  be  subject  to  periods  of  despondency,  if  not  of  the  "  blues." 

A  teacher,  shut  up  in  a  school-room  all  day  long,  breathing  over  and 
over  again  not  only  the  breath  but  the  exhalations  of  a  hundred  htunan 
bodies,  his  nerves  kept  strung  up  to  their  highest  tension,  following  his 
several  classes  in  as  many  difPerent  studies,  feeding  on  that  which  does 
not  properly  sustain  the  body,  utterly  careless  of  hygienic  laws,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  should  sometimes  feel  like  sinking,  and  giving  up  the 
ghost  ? 

Take  the  merchant,  with  a  heavy  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  bought  at 
high  prices  on  credit,  to  be  sold  in  a  declining  market,  with  heavy  rents, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  and  other  expenses,  swallowing  up  all  profits,  and 
himself  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety,  foreseeing  his  fate  as  a  bank- 
rupt ; — ^and  this  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  ninety-five  in  every  one  hun- 
dred merchants  in  New  York  at  least  once  or  more  during  their  expe- 
rience ; — ^is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  the  "  blues  ?" 

Take  an  ambitious  young  writer  who  desires  to  shine  in  print.  We 
will  suppose  the  writer  to  be  a  lady  ;  she  writes  poetry  and  prose ;  she 
reads  what  she  writes  to  her  uncritical  and  very  indulgent  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, who  flatter  her  with  the  idea  that  it  is  "  tip-top,"  and  ought 
to  be  printed.  They  advise  her  to  submit  it  at  once  to  the  publisher  of  the 
most  popular  magazine  or  newspaper ;  on  which  suggestion  she  timidly 
though  hopefully  acts ;  but  to  her  grief,  it  is  returned  with  the  simple 
remark,  "  Not  adapted  to  our  columns."  She  may  not  faint  under  this 
revulsion  of  crushed  hopes,  but  it  would  throw  a  sensitive  nature  at  least 
into  a  veiy  dubious  state  of  feeling,  from  which  it  would  require  some 
time  to  recover  a  healthful  equilibrium. 

Take  the  hopeful,  inexperienced,  and  imprudent  young  man,  who  is  in- 
a  hurry  to  get  rich,  and  who  ventures  his  last  dollar  in  a  lottery,  a  game 
of  chance,  or  on  a  horse  race.  He  loses,  and  feels  stricken  by  a  guilty 
conscience,  mortified  by  wounded  pride,  and  becomes  desperate,  not  to 
say  desponding.     Will  he  not  have  the  "  blues  ?" 

We  need  not  multiply  examples  ;  enough  are  common  in  our  daily  ex- 
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perience.  But  most  men  make  a  bad  matter  worse  by  resorting  to  stimu- 
lants, narcotics,  bitters,  opium,  whisky,  and  tobacco,  which  add  fuel 
to  the  flames,  and  only  aggravate  the  evil. 

Bodily  prostration  from  indiscreet  personal  habits  ;  bad  living ;  wrong 
social  relations  ;  unhealthy  pursuits  ;  excessive  mental  labour,  idleness, 
etc.,  cause,  first  depression,  then  despondency,  which  may  at  last  become 
despair.  What  follows  ?  We  shudder  to  think  of  it.  But  in  too  many 
instances,  without  the  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  these  poor  creatures 
commit  suicide ! 

The  remedy  to  all  these  evils  is  very  simple.  Let  everyone  who  suffers 
from  the  Blues  discover  what  are  their  mental  excesses  or  deficiencies. — 
Is  Cautiousness  over-large  ?  Does  it  magnify  difficulties  and  dangers  ? 
Does  one  trouble  himself  or  herself  about  many  things  ?  Let  us  stop 
and  consider  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  Will  it  correct  the 
evil?    Is   not  the  fault  within  f 

Let  the  diet  be  changed.  Take  brisk  exercise  in  the  open  air  when 
depression  is  threatened.  Take  such  light  food  as  may  be  easily  digested, 
avoid  stimulants,  seek  mental  repose,  sleep  abundantly,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  submit  wholly  to  the  Divine  will,  saying  and  realizing  the 
meaning  of  those  blessed  words,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Meekness,  humility,  and  submission  to  that  Will,  will  enable  each  and 
every  sufferer  to  be  sustained,  buoyed  up,  and  saved.  There  is  said  to 
be  no  cloud  without  a  silver  lining  ;  no  condition,  where  hope,  courage, 
trust,  and  bravery  will  not  sustain.  This  is  the  spirit  to  encourage. — 
Keep  pride  and  ambition  within  reasonable  limits.  Dismiss  unnecessary 
cares.  Let  our  accountability  be  to  Heaven  rather  than  to  persons,  and 
let  us  seek  out  those  who  have  real  sorrow,  grief,  or  cause  for  suffering, 
and  try  to  relieve  them.  Happiness  will  come  to  t/s  by  our  adding  some- 
thing to  the  happiness  of  others ;  by  doing  good,  we  forget  imaginary 
troubles,  aches,  and  pains,  and  become  strong  and  content  in  doing  His 
service. 

The  "  blues"  may  be  avoided  or  suppressed.  Only  the  sinner  who 
doubts  the  goodness  of  God,  or  the  mad-man,  will  ever  permit  himself  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  cowardly  thought  of  suicide  or  self-murder. 

May  no  reader  of  this  Magazine  ever  give  way  to  despair,  despondency, 
or  even  to  the  "  blues."  Let  each  meet^  every  emergency,  even  death  it- 
self, with  true  courage,  thanking  G^d  for  the  blessings  he  has  enjoyed, 
and  for  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

*^  Hope  keeps  the  heart  whole." 
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THE    TRANSFUSION    OF    BLOOD. 

BY  OU^AYK  USMATIBE. 

From  "  Bevue  dee  Deavx  Mondesi 

In  all  ages,  opinions  the  most  diverse  have  been  expressed  regarding  the 
principle  and  the  seat  of  life.  In  the  systems  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  ancients,  we  find,  however,  a  general  belief  upon  this 
subject,  simple  enough  to  be  universally  shared,  and  to  all  appearance 
sufficiently  well  established,  to  maintain  itself  during  the  centuries. 
One  fact  of  common  observation,  death  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage, 
originated  the  idea  that  life  resides  solely  in  the  blood.  The  heroes  of 
Homer  breathe  forth  their  soul  with  their  blood ;  with  the  Hebrews  as 
with  the  Greeks,  to  sacrifice  life,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  victim,  were 
synonymous  expressions.  The  religions  of  the  west  have  held  sacred  the 
belief  of  all  people  and  all  ages  regarding  this  subject,  which  in  a  verse 
of  Leviticus  is  thus  summed  up — "  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood/* 

From  the  time  of  Galen  to  that  of  Harvey,  philosophers  had  never 
thought  that  the  heart  diffused  the  blood.  According  to  their  theories, 
the  blood  was  constantly  formed  and  renewed  in  the  interior  of  the  Hver. 
Harvey  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  blood  circulated.  ^It 
moves,"  said  he,  ^^  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  planets  move  in 
describing  their  orbits."  When,  through  the  discovery  of  Harvey,  it  was 
understood  that  the  blood  was  restored  to  the  heart  and  again  received 
by  the  vessels,  what  was  more  natural  than  to  seek  to  introduce  it  into  the 
diseased  body  ?  In  the  early  days  of  medicine,  blood  was  always  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  principle  of  life ;  if  then,  it  could  be  transfused  from 
one  body  into  another,  it  might  restore  health,  cure  all  manner  of  disease, 
and,  perhaps,  prolong  existence  itself.  The  human  intellect,  in  a  moment 
of  pride,  believed  it  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  life.  The  most 
famous  alchymists  of  the  middle  ages  were  never  free  from  these  foolish 
hopes.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centmies  gave  birth  in  other 
directions  to  so  many  discoveries  in  physical  science  that  nothing  appear- 
ed to  be  impossible.  FuU  of  expectation,  and  with  a  feverish  ardor, 
the  medical  schools  took  up  the  question  of  Transfusion,  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  studies  they  neglected  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  rigorous 
observation  of  facts  alone  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  circulation. 
Transfusion,  at  its  origin,  appears  as  a  considerable  discovery,  but  empirical. 
It  did^not  repose  under  scholastic  discussion,  and  when  detractors  and 
enthusiasts  at  length  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  fruitless  combat,  trans* 
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fusion  was  proscribed  and  condemned  to  oblivion ;  and  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  again  brought  into  prominence,  because  the  true 
scientific  method  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

After  half  a  century,  we  return  to  the  method  of  observation.  This 
method  is  not  now,  as  in  the  times  of  Harvey,  the  privilege  of  a  few 
philosophers,  but  has  become  the  guide  of  all  truth-seekers  of  our  day, 
and  the  true  cause  of  scientific  progress.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
development  of  science  on  every  side,  the  subject  of  Transfusion  has 
reappeared,  altered  and  enlarged,  and  if  not  promising  great  things,  and 
understood  by  all,  it  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  elucidates  the  problems  of 
health  and  disease.  The  principle  upon  which  its  facts  are  based 
are  well  established,  for  the  functions  of  the  blood  have  been  clearly 
determined.  We  know  that  life  resides  in  every  fragment  of  our  bodies ; 
that  the  whole  mass  of  nerves,  the  fiesh  of  our  muscles,  and  the 
glandular  tissues,  are  all  indispensable  to  each  other,  and  act  in  unison, 
but  yet  exist  by  themselves.  If  general  Anatomy  had  carried  on 
the  work  of  Bichat  in  studying  the  elements  of  the  nature  of  death, 
Physiology  would  have  realised  the  conception  of  Haller  in  analysing  the 
functions  of  these  elements.  The  study  of  comparative  animal  and  vege- 
table organisation,  and  the  independent  development  of  the  tissues  at  the 
time  of  the  evolution  of  the  germ,  would  have  afforded  a  general  view 
of  the  life  of  the  parts;  physiological  dissection  of  the  living  animal, 
and  above  all  the  mode  of  action  of  poisons,  would  have  completed  these 
first  results,  and  shown  that  each  element  of  the  organism  possesses  an 
individual  activity.  The  facts  of  Transfusion  possess  in  our  day  an  im- 
portance so  much  the  more  considerable,  that  science  is  more  advanced. 
It  is  not  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  operation  which  is  practised  upon 
man,  but  chiefiy  as  a  scientific  investigation.  By  its  means  the  proper- 
ties of  the  tissues  and  the  organs  are  analysed,  the  independent  life  of  the 
elements  of  the  body  is  placed  in  a  new  light,  and  when  the  mechanism 
of  our  organisation  has  been  searched  into.  Transfusion  will  no  longer 
appear  an  empirical  remedy,  but  will  become  a  rational  proceeding. 

In  an  epoch  like  ours,  when  the  justly  esteemed  labours  of  Germany 
absorb  so  much  attention,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  a  series  of 
discoveries  essentially  French.  The  history  of  Transfusion  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  after  the  narration  of  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  seven- 
teenth, has  also  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
methods  by  the  nature  of  results.  These  scientific  conquests,  of  recent 
date,  have  been  recorded  in  special  publications ;  they  possess, 
however,  too  much  general  interest  to  be  reserved  altogether  to  physiolo- 
gists and  physicians ;  they  belong  to  the  common  domain  of  science. 

In  the  order  of  scientific  facts,  a  great  discovery  never  rests  isolated; 
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it  opens  the  horizon  of  the  unknown,  and,  by  the  conquest  of  new 
principles,  leads  to  useful  application.  No  one  is  now  ignorant  that 
the  labours  of  Ampere  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  led  to  telegraphy. 
In  Harvey's  day,  circulation  was  accepted  despite  the  protestations  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  disciples  of  G-alen :  Des  Cartes  popularised  it  in  his  well- 
known  '^Discourse  on  Method;"  experimental  demonstration  confirmed 
all  theoretical  assertion,  and  the  most  important  results  were  the 
immediate  consequence.  They  extended  to  the  sciences  of  pharmacy  and 
toxicology,  anatomy  of  man,  and  conservative  medicine.  They  next  showed 
that  drugs  and  deleterious  substances  have  a  most  rapid  action  when  in- 
troduced directly  into  the  veins.  Soon  after,  Fabricius,  a  physician  at 
Dantzic,  infused  purgative  salts  into  the  veins,  and  Fraccasiti,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Pisa,  injected  aqua-fortis,  spirit  of  vitriol,  oil  of  sulphur,  and 
oil  of  tartar.  These  experiments  did  not  greatly  advance  the  art  of 
healing,  but  they  had  a  great  result,  probably  unexpected  by  those  who 
made  them.  They  originated  a  process  which  permitted  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  poisons,  and  the  history  of  poisoning  enters  upon  a  new  path. 

This  is  how  the  process  of  Transfusion  became  useful  to  the  anatomist 
and  the  physician.  A  century  before,  the  illustrious  Y^sale  delineated 
the  anatomy  of  man.  After  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Harvey, 
the  arteries  and  veins  were  studied  in  preference.  In  the  dissecting 
room  they  did  not  dream  of  transfusing  the  living  blood,  but,  studied 
the  distribution  of  the  vessels,  into  which  they  injected  coloured  and 
solidifiable  substances. 

Frederick  Kuysch,  a  Dutchman,  was  the  most  proficient  in  this  art. 
In  the  country  af  Rembrandt,  the  art  of  harmonising  colours  had  not 
alone  as  its  aim  the  painting  of  the  human  face  upon  the  canvas  in  all  the 
glow  of  life;  the  anatomist  of  Leyden  knew  well  the  secret  of  injections 
which  it  held,  and  that  by  colouring  the  interior  of  the  tissues,  he 
could  give  an  appearance  of  life  to  the  inanimate  body.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  long  career,  Euysch  printed  at  Amsterdam  the  memorable 
book  which  revealed  the  marvels  of  the  anatomical  museum  of  his 
native  city.  In  the  first  page  of  this  book  he  exclaims,  like  an  artist 
satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  his  work,  '^I  have  embalmed  little  children 
therefor  twenty  years;  they  are  so  fresh  and  so  rosy  that  they  are  not 
like  dead  bodies;  one  might  say  they  were  asleep." 

The  anatomical  preparations  of  Ruysch,  of  which  the  secret  is  now  lost, 
were  made  about  the  same  time  as  those  wonderful  experiments  also 
derived  from  Harvey's  discovery:  we  refer  to  those  of  the  transfusion 
of  blood.  About  1660  the  belief  of  the  ancients  regarding  this  subject 
was  strongly  and  spiritedly  supported.  Blood  was  considered  more  than 
ever  the  principle  of  life,  and  as  they  knew  that  it  circulated  in  the 
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organism,  they  proposed  ^Ho  pass  the  blood  of  a  young  person  into 
that  of  an  old  one,  of  a  healthy  into  a  diseased,  of  a  cold  into  a 
hot,  of  a  bold  into  a  timid,  of  a  tame  animal  into  a  savage."*  The 
theory  of  "  animal  spirits,"  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  received 
fresh  support  from  Des  Cartes.  According  to  the  teaching  of  this 
philosopher,  there  are  two  principles  in  man,  the  spiritual  life,  which 
comprehends  the  soul,  and  the  material  life,  formed  by  the  spirits  which 
he  ingeniously  compares  to  the  moving  particles  of  a  flickering  flame. 
An  unknown  disciple  of  this  great  master,  M.  de  Gurue,  supports 
this  theory  of  the  new  school  regarding  the  transfusion  of  blood: 
"  The  blood  of  animals,"  he  says,  "  has  many  spirits,  it  cannot  mingle  in 
the  body  of  a  like  animal  without  causing  fermentation,  and  cannot 
ferment  without  causing  fever."  With  some,  such  as  Martin  de  la 
Martiniere,  transfusion  of  blood  is  a  barbarity,  and  those  who  practice 
it  are  "hangmen  and  cannibals."  With  others,  as  Eutyphronis,  it 
is  the  mischief  that  comes  of  upsetting  tradition.  "We  cannot,"  says 
he,  "accept  these  doctrines  unless  we  are  prepared  to  disestablish  the  whole 
system  of  ancient  medicine."  The  eclectics  at  last  opined  that  this 
operation  united  those  who  approved  and  those  who  did  not  approve  ; 
those  who  let  out  corrupt  blood,  and  those  who  put  new  blood  in  the 
place  of  that  which  they  expelled ;  the  power  of  disease  in  neither  case 
heing  diminished. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  these  purely  theoretical  discussions 
might  have  continued,  had  not  Dr.  Dennis,  in  1667,  brought  them  to  a 
conclusion.  He  looked  to  observation  rather  than  reasoning  for  the 
solution  of  most  of  these  questions.  Zeno  declared  that  everything  in 
the  world  is  immoveable.  Diogenes  made  no  reply  ;  he  arose  and  walked. 
Dennis  did  not  stop  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  those  who  wrote  against 
this  operation  ;  the  only  weapons  which  he  used  were  facts.  The  first 
two  Transfusions  practised  with  success  upon  man  are  recorded  in  a 
letter  written  to  M.  de  Montmor,  king's  councillor,  by  "J.  Dennis, 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics." 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  something  of  the  eminent  man  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed.  M.  de  Montmor,  member  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  Academy,  lived  in  the  midst  of  scientific  enter- 
prise. Gassendi  was  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  and  when  this 
learned  philosopher  died,  before  having  collected  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches, M.  de  Montmor  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
In  the  years  which  preceded  and  followed  the  founding  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  before  and  after  1666,  his  house  was  a  centre  for  physicians 
and   philosophers,    where,    every  week  they  gathered  to   discuss  the 
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questions  of  the  daj.  The  Society  thus  formed  was  destined  to  do 
much  towards  the  advancement  of  science.  Some  years  before,  a 
Benedictine,  Dom  Robert  des  Gabets,  had  written  a  sermon  upon  the 
transfusion  of  blood.  The  king's  councillor  became  interested  in  a 
discovery  which  was  causing  so  much  stir,  and  gave  the  support  of  his 
influence  to  the  new  movement. 

"  The  first  experiment,"  says  Dennis,  "  was  made  upon  a  youth  of  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  years  old,  who  suffered  from  an  obstinate  fever.  The 
surgeons  had  bled  him  twenty  times.  He  was  dull  and  drowsy,  and 
quite  stupid.  During  the  operation  he  felt  a  little  heat ;  we  took  eight 
ounces  of  blood  from  him,  and  immediately,  by  the  same  aperture  from 
which  we  drew  it,  introduced  arterial  blood  from  the  carotid  of  a  lamb. 
He  arose  in  about  ten  hours,  and  slept  for  four  hours  before  mid-day. 
He  bled  a  little  at  the  nose."  This  operation  proving  successful,  Dennis 
made  a  second,  but  more  from  curiosity  than  necessity.  Regarding  this 
experiment,  he  says  ^^  this  transfusion  was  made  upon  a  chairman,  aged 
forty-five,  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution.  From  him  we  drew  ten  ounces 
of  blood,  and  infused  in  its  place  the  blood  of  a  lamb.  This  man  did 
not  complain  of  any  pain  during  the  operation,  and  was  in  raptures  about 
the  new  invention.  When  it  was  over  he  assured  us  he  never  felt  in 
better  health.  About  mid-day,  finding  an  opportunity  of  earning  some 
money,  he  carried  his  chair  as  usual  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Next  day 
he  requested  that  we  would  not  take  any  other  but  himself  when  wc 
next  operated." 

Three  years  before,  transfusion  of  blood  had  been  practised  in 
England,  but  only  upon  dogs.  Dennis  repeated  upon  these  animals 
what  he  had  done  upon  man.  His  observations  varied  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  He  transfused  not  only  the  blood  of  one  animal 
into  the  veins  of  another,  but,  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  March, 
1667,  successively  passed  the  same  blood  into  three  different  dogs. 
Possessed  of  these  ideas  of  the  age,  we  realise  the  famous  Pythagorean 
fable  of  the  "transmutation  of  the  soul."  Dennis,  wishing  to  popu- 
larise his  discoveries,  proposed  to  give  public  proofs  of  their  truth, 
and  with  this  object  he  fixed  Saturday,  the  19th  March,  of  the 
same  year,  at  two  p.m.  History  does  not  say  whether  Dennis 
put  his  project  into  execution  or  not.  In  the  bitter  war  of  dis- 
cussion, faxit8  were  made  secondary,  and  at  last  forgotten,  and  the 
subject  became  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  Dennis  had  declared 
himself  at  the  outset  unconvincible  except  by  observation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  contradiction  which  explains  the  tendency  of  his  age, 
he  entered  the  scientific  arena  armed  with  the  common  weapons — ^he 
disputed.     The  treatises  devoted  to  this  hot  contest  show  how  prone  is 
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the  self-styled  scientific  spirit  to  the  whimsical  and  the    fantastical. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  the  words  of  the  poet, 

^  A  foolish  scholar  is  more  foolish  than  a  foolish  igpioramus.'* 

These  ridiculous  discussions  are  found  pushed  to  their  extreme  limits 
in  the  pleading  of  one  named  Lamy.  "  The  blood  of  a  calf,"  says  he,"  or 
some  similar  animal,  is  composed  of  many  different  particles,  proper  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body:  if  you  pass  their  blood  into  the  veins  ofaman,what 
becomes  of  the  particles  of  blood,  which,  by  their  nature,  are  destined 
to  produce  horns  f  It  is  not  the  same  as  with  the  flesh  of  a  calf  on  which 
we  are  nourished,  because  the  parts  which  are  not  proper  to  the  food  of 
man,  are  changed  in  the  stomach  by  decoction.  Again,  as  the  nature  of  the 
spirit  and  the  disposition  are  usually  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  body,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  blood  of  a  calf,  if  transfused  into 
the  veins  of  a  man,  would  produce  in  him  the  stupidity  and  brutal  in- 
clinations of  this  animal."  His  deductions  are  continuous  and  connected, 
but  the  point  from  which  he  starts  is  false  and  arbitrary.  Quoting  again 
regarding  this  subject,  a  fragment  from  a  letter  of  Dennis,  "  in  making 
this  operation,  we  do  not  seek  to  imitate  nature,  which  in  order  to  nourish 
the  foetus  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  makes  a  continuous  transfusion  of 
blood  to  the  same  through  the  umbilical  vein.  Transfusion  is  nothing 
more  than  nourishment,  but  by  a  shorter  road  than  usual  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  puts  into  the  veins  blood  already  made,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  food  to  be  turned  into  blood  after  many  changes  in  the  stomach. 
The  blood  of  beasts  for  this  purpose  is  better  for  man  than  that  of  his 
own  species;  for  this  reason,  that  men  are  two  often  agitated  by  base 
passions,  while  the  lower  animals  are  comparatively  free  from 
such  disturbing  influences.  We  never  find  corrupt  blood  in  the  veins  of 
an  animal,  but  we  always  remark  some  corruption  in  that  of  man,  how- 
ever healthy  he  may  be  considered.  We  find  it  even  in  the  blood  of  little 
children,  for  they  have  been  nourished  by  the  blood  and  milk  of  their 
mothers,  and  have  sucked  in  corruption  with  their  nourishment." 

These  quotations,  though  they  express  no  very  advanced  ideas,  are 
curious,  because  they  show  to  what  extent  scientific  questions  may  deviate 
when  not  based  on  reason.  Engaged  in  this  manner,  Transfusion  might 
have  had  a  long  career ;  a  single  fact  hastened  its  decay.  One  of  the 
patients  of  Dr.  Dennis  went  mad  after  submitting  to  transfusion.  This 
accident  strengthened  his  adversaries,  and  as  Dennis  had  not  graduated  at 
Paris,  they  caused  the  new  doctrine  to  be  condenmed.  A  century  later^ 
Transfusion  suffered  the  fate  of  Antimony.  At  the  request  of  the 
Faculty,  after  the  decision  of  parliament,  an  edict  was  published  pro- 
hibiting its  use.      In  reality,  what  caused  the  ruin  of  the  doctrine  ? 
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It  was  this,  it  was  based  upon  erroneous  physiological  ideas.  Blood 
was  always  considered  the  sole  principle  of  instinct,  intelligence,  and 
life.  The  surgeon  who  practises  Transfusion  cannot  defend  it  by  hypo- 
thesis, nor  justify  its  eniployment  by  rational  explanations.  Only  the 
'  labour  of  our  day  can  give  it  a  permanent  existence.  Transfusion 
is  revived  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  and  restored  too  for  ever,  for  it 
reposes  upon  the  best  established  truths  of  physiology. 

(To  he  concluded  in  next  number,) 


LAWS   AND    THEIR   PENALTIES. 

BY  RBV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHSR. 

The  laws  of  the  household,  which  are  imposed  not  by  the  State,  but  by 
those  who  are  for  the  time  being  the  magistrates  of  the  household,  are  the 
first  laws  with  which  we  in  our  infancy  become  familiar.  They  are  re- 
presentative and  educatory.  We  gain  our  first  notions  of  moral  duty 
through  these  household  laws.  And  they  are  not  more  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family  than  for  the  education  into  higher  spheres  of  law 
of  those  who  begin  their  moral  course  in  the  family. 

Then  come  laws  in  all  the  separate  spheres  of  business.  Each  business 
has  its  own  regulations.  Some  of  them  are  mere  conveniences,  and  may 
be  kept  or  not.  Some  of  them  are  stringent — so  stringent  that  if  a  man 
violates  them  he  will  unquestionably  receive  the  penalty.  It  may  not  be 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  ;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  will  in  some 
way  or  other  be  inflicted  by  the  public  sentiment  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells,  and  punishments  of  public  sentiment  are  gene- 
rally more  severely  administered  than  those  which  are  executed  by  public 
officers. 

Then  there  are  social  laws  that  are  not  written  in  a  book,  that  are  not 
enacted  by  legislatures  nor  executed  by  magistrates,  but  that  are  enacted 
by  custom  and  executed  by  public  sentiment.  This  is  a  curiouii  and  al- 
most unexplored  realm.  We  can  not  tell  how  it  is,  but  certain  things 
^ter  awhile  come  to  be  duties.  Nobody  has  much  debated  them  ;  there 
has  not  been  a  concourse  of  persons  to  say  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
be  a  duty  to  do  this^  or  that  in  society ;  but  it  comes  to  be  a  public  senti- 
ment, and  he  that  obeys  it  is  rewarded,  while  he  that  disobeys  it  finds 
public  indignation  breaking  forth  on  his  head.  It  is  more  convenient  to 
submit  to  the  requisitions  of  society  than  not  to.  So  strong  is  this  ten- 
dency that  it  oftentimes  develops  itself  in  morbid  directions. 

Fashion  institutes  laws  which  are  frequently  most  exacting,  and  for 
reasons  the  most  ridiculous ;  and  people,  rather  than  experience  their 
penalties,  obey  them.  These  are  a  morbid  outgrowth  of  that  law-ten- 
dency which  exists  in  the  human  species,  and  which  belongs  to  society. 

Then  come  the  laws  of  society  as  a  civic  organization — ^laws  respecting 
business  and  property.     These  are  the  laws  of  the  statute-book,  or  the 
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common  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  multitudinous,  ramifying  in  every 
direction,  and  touching  men  at  every  point.  In  respect  to  these  laws  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  are  either  the  enactments  of  human  tribunals,  that 
they  are  laws  which  are  enacted  in  nature,  or  else  that  they  are  laws 
which  convenience  requires,  and  which  men  have  found  out  to  be  good, 
better,  or  best. 

There  are  many  laws  of  society  which,  if  you  break,  you  break  also 
natural  laws.  Many  of  them  are  mere  conveniences,  and  are  to  be  obeyed 
because  they  are  convenient ;  but  disobeying  them  does  not  entail  serious 
consequences.  Many  of  those  laws  which  are  artifical,  which  spring  from 
artificial  conditions  of  society,  and  not  from  nature,  are  highly  important. 
Many  of  the  laws  of  society  carry  two  penalties — the  artificial,  conven- 
tional penalty  ;  and  also  the  natural,  because  they  include  in  them  a  na- 
tm*al  law.  The  punishment  of  sin  against  the  laws  of  society  is  secular 
and  civil,  and  therefore  it  is  not  inevitable.  A  man  may  break  a  law  of 
society  and  hide  the  fact ;  or,  if  the  fact  is  known,  the  doer  may  be  un- 
known. Concealment  is  therefore  one  of  the  temptations  of  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  society.  If  a  man  breaks  a  civic  law,  and  is  detected, 
he  may  escape  conviction.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  even  that  which  you 
know  to  be  true.  If  a  man  be  convicted  he  may  evade  punishment — and 
the  great  want  of  our  community  is  not  severer  punishment,  is  not  better 
statutes,  but  the  simple  certainty  of  punishment.  That  which  tempts 
men  to  commit  so  many  misdemeanours  and  petty  crimes,  is  the  fact  that 
i^Q  probabilities  are  that  they  will  get  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime  and  escape  the  penalty.  And  if  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety were  laws  which  were  merely  artificial  and  conventional,  and  de- 
pended for  their  penalties  wholly  upon  the  arrest  and  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment by  the  civil  officers  of  the  offender,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  case  upon  the  conscience  of  many  men.  But  fortimately, 
though  a  man  may  escape  the  civil  officer,  the  most  important  laws  of  so- 
ciety are  on  two  foundations — the  conscience  of  society,  and  underlying 
natural  laws.  And  those  natural  laws  cany  their  own  punishment  with 
them. 

Now,  all  our  ideas  of  sin  in  respect  to  laws  are  very  largely  derived 
from  our  experience  in  regard  to  society-laws.  And  yet,  the  guilt  is  less 
in  the  transgression  of  the  laws  of  society  than  anywhere  else.  As  a 
general  fact,  dangers  are  fewer  there  than  anywhere  else.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  wrongs  may  be  more  easily  remedied  there  than  anywhere  else. 
And  if  a  man's  notion  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  infraction  of  law  is  derived 
from  what  he  knows  of  mere  human  laws,  he  will  have  a  most  shallow, 
inadequate  and  mischievous  conception  of  sinning  and  its  penalties.  For 
it  may  be  said,  generically,  that  he  who  sins,  sins  against  his  own  soul — 
and  that,  though  no  man  sees  him ;  though  no  officer  detects  him  ;  though 
no  witness  testifies  against  him.  He  that  breaks  a  valid  law  of  God, 
whether  it  be  enacted  in  nature,  in  the  physical  globe,  in  his  own  body,  or 
in  his  own  spiritual  being,  and  whether  it  appear  in  society,  or  custom, 
or  neither,  sins  against  his  own  soul ;  and  the  damage  is  in  the  man  him- 
self whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

Men  are  subject  to  the  great  material  laws  of  the  globe  in  which  they 
dwell ;  and  there  is  not  a  material  law  that  a  man  can  break  and  not  sin. 
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The  thought  would  be  worth  everything  to  this  world,  that  sin  means  the 
infraction  of  laws  which  God  made  of  every  kind.  You  think  it  is  a 
sin  to  break  into  your  neighbour's  house.  It  is  a  sin;  but  there  is  no 
natural  law  on  that  subject.  You  think  it  is  a  sin  to  carry  off  your 
neighbour's  ox  or  his  cloth  without  compensation.  It  ts  a  sin  greater 
than  you  think ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  law  of  society  that  you  have  broken. 
And  to  break  those  laws  on  which  the  very  potency  of  your  bodily  or- 
ganization is  founded,  to  break  those  laws  on  which  your  mind-powers 
turn,  is  no  less  a  sin.  All  the  laws  of  earth  are  moral  laws.  All  the 
laws  of  the  globe  which  report  themselves  in  your  strength  and  in  your 
economy  are  moral  laws,  and  for  you  to  break  them  is  to  sin. 

If  a  man  drinks  and  eats  to  excess  he  sins  against  his  own  bodj. 
There  is  no  penalty  attached  to  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It 
is  true  that  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  execute  sumptuary  laws.  He 
has  no  right  to  say  to  you,  '^  You  shall  not  eat  six  times  a  day."  A  man 
says,  ^^I  will  eat  as  much  as  I  please;  and  there  is  no  law  against  it." 
Yes,  there  is  a  law  against  it.  Do  you  ask  whose  it  is?  It  is  God's. 
Do  you  ask  where  it  is  written?  In  your  stomach.  You  will  find  out 
by  breaking  it  where  it  is  written  1 

A  man  says,  ^^I  am  under  no  master.  If  I  please  to  sleep  eight  hours 
a  day,  it  is  my  business."  Yes,  and  God's.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  no 
law  against  it?  Yes,  there  is  a  law  against  it — ^a  law  that  is  more 
authoritative  than  if  you  had  found  it  in  a  statute-book  made  by  man — 
a  law  on  which  the  very  health  of  the  body  turns.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
is  his  own  worst  enemy  because  he  drinks  to  excess;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  that  states  the  whole  case.  It  is  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
himself.  But  no  man  in  this  sense  has  a  right  to  himself.  A  man  has 
within  certain  bounds  a  right  to  his  liberty;  but  no  man  has  any  more 
right  to  break  the  laws  of  eating  and  drinking  than  to  break  magisterial 
laws.  Yet  there  is  no  conscience  on  that  subject.  Though  God  is  mark- 
ing the  guilt  of  transgression  by  its  pains  and  penalties,  men  never  hear 
the  voice  of  Sinai  that  is  in  them.  If  it  had  been  preached  in  the  pulpit, 
or  if  they 'had  seen  it  in  a  law-book,  they  would  have  thought  that  perhaps 
there  was  siu  in  it;  but  though  they  suffer  the  pain,  and  God  is  saying  to 
them  in  every  ache,  "You  are  breaking  the  law  and  have  broken  it,"  they 
have  no  conscience  about  it. 

Late  hours,  fashionable  indulgences,  that  fill  one  with  all  manner  of 
buzzing  pains — about  these  a  man,  the  next  day,  merely  says,  "  I  had  a 
pleasant  time  last  night  and  now  I  am  paying  for  it."  The  idea  that  he 
has  sinned  does  not  occur  to  him.  A  man  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  set 
every  organ  in  his  body  against  him ;  but  if  he  is  not  so  di'unk  as  to 
stagger,  and  the  people  do  not  know  that  he  is  drunk,  he  docs  not  feel  as 
though  he  had  done  wrong.  Society  forbids  that  he  should  be  so  drunk 
as  to  stagger,  but  if  he  is  drunk  so  that  he  knows  it,  and  nobody  else 
does,  his  conscience  is  not  burdened,  because  he  says,  "  You  do  not 
expect  a  man  to  be  perfect  in  this  world." 

It  is  the  same  with  excess  in  all  the  passions.  The  passions  are  God's 
gifts  of  mercy  to  us.  We  may  make  them  bum  like  furnaces ;  we  may 
make  volcanoes  of  them;  we  may  deluge  the  soul  with  their  lava. 
They  are  great  mercies.    Excess  in  them,  however,  is  transgression.   But 
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there  is  the  light  of  experience  in  one's  self,  or  in  others,  so  that  no  man 
need  sin.     If  he  does  sin,  he  sins  against  the  law  of  his  own  body. 

Men  are  almost  without  conscience  in  respect  to  air,  food,  over- 
taxation, neglect  of  every  kind.  They  are  perpetually  committing  sins 
that  are  in  turn  mothers  of  other  sins.  A  great  many  spiritual  ailments 
spring  from  sins  committed  against  the  body.  Many  social  infelicities, 
such  as  irritableness,  an  unhappy  temper,  moroseness,  are  frequently  the 
concomitants  of  simple  indigestion,  or  overwork,  or  an  unduly  excited 
state  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  men  begin  by  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  in  the  body,  and  that  extends  itself  to  violations  of  the  laws  of 
God  which  regulate  the  disposition;  and  these  involve  a  great  number 
of  moral  traits ;  and  the  ramifications  are  infinite. 

Now,  in  respect  to  all  these  transgressions  of  natural  law,  it  may  be 
said  ihat  men  are  accountable  not  as  they  are  to  society.  There  is  al- 
ways in  every  just  judge's  bosom  a  discretionary  power.  For  instance, 
if  a  child  is  arraigned  for  theft  who  could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  understood  the  rights  of  property,  the  judge  and  the  jury  look  upon 
him  more  leniently  than  they  would  have  done  if  the  circumstances  had 
been  different,  and  the  penalty  is  graded  according  to  the  child's  know- 
ledge, and  according  to  the  motives  which  actuated  him.  But  this  is  in 
society-law.  Nature  does  not  know  any  such  thing.  Nature  makes  her 
laws  and  says,  ^^The  soul  that  obeys  shall  live,  and  the  soul  that  trans- 
gresses shall  suffer  the  penalty;"  and  there  is  no  gradation  of  that  penalty. 
If  you  have  swallowed  a  poison,  it  makes  no  difference  that  you  can 
prove  that  you  did  not  know  that  it  was  poison.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  If  a  man  rides  or  sleeps  in  a  car  or  chamber  that  is  unventi- 
lated,  or  lives  in  a  damp  dwelling,  and  if  pains  overtake  him,  if  vertigo 
seizes  him,  if  his  brain  is  poisoned,  or  if  inflammations  and  rheumatisms 
attack  him,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  go  and  implead  Nature,  and  say,  ^^I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  I  will  not  do  it  again." 
Neither  your  protestations  of  ignorance  nor  your  promises  of  obedience 
will  make  any  difference.  A  man  that  breaks  a  law  of  Nature  must 
take  the  penalty.  Whether  he  is  young  or  old,  black  or  white,  ignorant 
or  knowing,  the  whole  penalty  comes  down  on  him. 

That  is  not  all.  The  punishments  for  the  violation  of  natural  laws 
can  never  be  evaded;  for  they  are  self -executing  punishments.  The 
laws  of  society  are  subject  to  modifications  and  re-enactments,  and  are 
executed  with  the  intervention  of  appointed  officers  or  tribunals;  but 
natural  laws  have  no  intervention.  They  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
a  man  violates  a  natural  law  he  suffers.  He  is  not  arrested  by  a  con- 
stable; he  is  not  brought  before  a  court;  he  is  not  indicted  by  a  jury ; 
no  verdict  is  passed  and  no  sentence  is  pronunced  in  his  case ;  he  is  not 
handed  over  to  the  officers;  he  is  not  confined  in  prison;  there  is  no 
penalty  inflicted  upon  him  by  human  power;  but  he  suffers.  If  you 
over-work,  instantly  the  head  aches.  If  you  over-tax  yourself,  the  re- 
action tells  the  story,  and  you  know  that  you  have  transgressed  because 
the  penalty  falls  down  on  you. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  because  the  transgression  of  natural  law  is 
relative  to  a  man's  stamina  and  strength.  That  is,  what  is  transgression 
for  one  is  not  for  another.     If  I  carry  a  hund[red  pounds,  and  my 
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strength  enables  me  to  cany  two  hundred,  I  do  not  violate  natural  law; 
but  if  my  neighbour,  who  can  not  well  carry  more  than  fifty  pounds, 
carries  a  hundred,  he  violates  natural  law.  A  man's  temperament  and 
constitution  grade  obedience  in  him. 

In  every  man  there  is  a  relation  to  natural  law,  and  he  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  it.  If  he  is  not  he  suffers  the  penalty.  At  any  rate  he 
suffers  the  penalty  if  he  violates  it.  And  in  this  regard  we  may  say  that 
natural  laws  are  inhuman.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  human ;  for  no 
sorrow  or  reformation  has  any  effect  on  the  past  or  the  future.  If  a  man 
violates  my  house  and  takes  away  my  property,  it  is  in  my  power,  if  I 
catch  liim,  to  say  whether  I  will  disclose  it  or  not.  If  I  find  a  man 
stealing  my  goods,  and  I  arrest  him,  and  he  pleads  with  me,  and  says, 
"  I  did  it  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  that  I  can  not  endure  to  see 
suffer,"  in  view  of  the  motive  by  which :  he  was  actuated,  I  may  say  to 
him,  "Go  and  sin  no  more."  Nay,  I  may  actively  employ  myself  in 
giving  him  the  means  of  relief  from  the  temptation  to  steal.  But  when 
a  man  violates  the  law  of  Nature,  it  makes  no  difference  how  good  a  plea 
he  can  make ;  aU  his  sorrow,  all  promises  of  amendment,  and  all  his  good 
dispositions  are  as  nothing.     There  is  the  fell  necessity.    He  must  suffer. 

Many  a  young  man  goei  on  sinning  and  sinning  against  the  laws  of  his 
own  body,  and  because  sentence  seems  to  be  deferred,  he  thinks  he  is  not 
sinning — especially  if  he  does  not  come  under  the  rebuke  of  society-law 
and  public  sentiment,  or  under  the  rebuke  of  his  fellows ;  and  by-and-by 
the  penalties  begin  to  execute  themselves.  And  then  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  avert  the  evil.  Many  a  man  finds  out  at  thirty-five  years  of  age 
that  he  is  an  old  man ;  that  his  marrow  has  been  sucked  up ;  that  the 
generating  power  of  his  nervous  system  has  been  burned  out  or  rotted 
out ;  and  he  thinks  he  will  reform,  and  means  to  reform,  but  it  is  too 
late.  And  then  he  begins  in  his  premature  and  crippled  state,  to  marvel 
in  the  after  disappointments  of  life,  at  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and 
to  wonder  why  some  men  have  such  easy  lives,  and  he  has  such  a 
hard  one ;  why  some  men  have  such  privilege  and  opportunity,  and  he 
is  so  hedged  in  and  crippled;  why  some  are  so  free  from  sufferings,  and 
he  suffers  so  much.  It  is  simply  a  case  in  which  he  has  gone  on  viola- 
ting natural  laws,  the  nature  of  which  was  to  defer  their  penalties,  hut 
which  never  took  their  eye  off  from  him,  but  watched  him,  and  followed 
him,  and  seized  him  at  the  proper  time,  and  executed  their  commission 
in  full.  And  the  man  that  violates  the  laws  of  Nature  in  the  structure 
of  his  own  body  or  mind,  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  those  laws  will 
inflict  their  penalties  on  him  both  here  and  hereafter. 


Mr.  Beecheb  and  his  Paper. — ^The  following  remarks  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher  on  his  assuming  the  editorship  of  the 
Christian  Union  : — "We  shall  endeavour  to  promote  Christian  cordiality, 
by  keeping  before  men's  eyes  the  great  ends  which  are  common  to  all 
Christians ;  by  inclining  men  to  co-operation  in  labours  which  shall  not 
require  any  one  to  sacrifice  his  ecclesiastical  preferences ;  by  drawing 
forth  from  every  sect  the  things  which  are  lovely,  and  which  will  create 
toward  it  a  kinder  and  more  generous  sympathy;  and  by  hiding,  as  far 
as  duty  will  permit,  those  evils  which  belong  to  aJl  sects  alike." 
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EDWIN     M.     STANTON. 

BY  SENATOR  UENRY  WILSON. 

It  is  too  soon  to  write  the  history  of  the  great  Rebellion.  We  have  been 
too  deeply  involved  in  the  details  and  issues  of  the  strife.  We  are  yet 
too  near,  and  the  angle  of  vision  is  yet  too  large,  to  enable  us  to  see 
perfectly  its  vast  proportions,  or  correctly  estimate  its  individual  acts 
and  actors  in  their  tnie  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  grand  result* 
Time  must  elapse  before  that  view  can  be  taken. 

Equally  necessary  is  time  for  a  true  estimate  of  its  costs  and  sacri- 
fices. Mr.  Commissioner  Wells  estimates  its  expense  at  nine  billions  of  ' 
dollars.  Admitting  that  figure  to  be  pecuniarily  correct,  immense  as  it 
is,  it  falls  lamentably  short  of  all  the  nation  has,  been  called  to  pay  for 
the  Rebellion  and  its  results.  That  immense  aggregate  is  growing  all 
too  rapidly,  as  day  after  day  adds  its  contribution.  Indeed,  every  hour 
brings  its  quota,  as  widows  and  orphans  struggle  with  the  poverty  which 
the  strong  arm  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict  would  have  warded  off. 
Soldiers,  crippled  and  diseased  in  the  service,  looking  helplessly  on  the 
work  they  would  gladly  perform,  wearily  succumb  in  the  unequal 
struggle.  Funeral  processions  are  everywhere  telling  of  the  fearful  price 
the  nation  is  paying  for  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion. 

But  the  war  brought  with  it,  and  has  left  behind  it,  large  and  price- 
less compensations.  Great  and  grievous  as  have  been  its  cost  and  sacri- 
fices, the  nation  would  hardly  consent,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  placed 
again  where  it  stood  when  the  fires  of  civil  strife  were  kindled.  For 
advantages  unparalleled  in  history  have  been  secured  through  its  agency. 
Slavery  has  been  utterly  extinguished,  and  for  the  first  time  the  nation  is 
consistent  with  its  creed.  Out  of  the  nettle  danger  it  may  be  hoped  it 
has  plucked  the  fiower  safety ;  and  it  stands  forth  before  the  world  in 
1870,  widely  differing  fi'omthe  nation  of  1860. 
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The  war  was  a  furnace  that  tested  alike  the  character  of  the  nation 
and  of  individuals.  While  many,  entering  it  with  fair  repute,  failed  in 
the  hour  of  supreme  trial,  others  found  in  it  that  opportunity,  never 
vouchsafed  before,  for  personal  development  and  achievement,  and  per- 
formed signal  and  lasting  service  for  their  country,  making  for  them- 
selves names  the  people  will  not  let  die. 

Prominent  among  these  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  The  Rebellion 
found  him  a  private  citizen  and  a  successful  lawyer,  but  without  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  and  without  a  national  reputation.  Called  to  the 
Cabinet,  he  instantly  developed  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest 
order.  There,  for  more  than  six  years,  he  gave  time  and  toil  without 
stint,  turning  night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  in  labours  unremitting, 
exhausting,  and  almost  incredible.  Indeed,  so  complete  was  his  self- 
abnegatioQ  that,  when  released,  he  went  to  his  home  with  impaired  for- 
tunes, and  a  body  shattered  by  disease,  as  really  contracted  in  the  service 
as  was  ever  that  of  the  soldier  in  the  camp,  in  the  battle-field,  or  in  the 
Rebel  prison.  And  when,  on  the  27th  of  December,  he  was  borne 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  his  last  resting-place  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetry,  the  people  felt  that  they  were  following  a  martyr  to  his  tomb 
no  less  than  when  Sedgwick,  Wadsworth,  and  Lincoln  were  carried 
through  the  same  streets  to  their  burial. 

When  time  shall  have  elapsed,  and  the  passions  and  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  strife  shall  have  subsided,  when  the  records  of  events 
and  acts  shall  come  to  light,  and  the  philosophic  historian  shall,  with 
those  records,  lay  bare  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  actors  in  that 
conflict,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  will  stand  forth  conspicuous  among  the 
illustrious  characters  of  the  era.  It  will  theu  be  seen  that  he  wielded 
vast  power,  and  largely  influenced  results.  I  now  propose  simply  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  I  knew  him,  of  his  services  as  I  saw  them,  and 
of  his  characteristics  as  they  revealed  themselves  to  me  in  the  varying 
phases  of  the  struggle.  While  he  was  in  the  cabinets  of  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  it  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the  position  of  chairman  to  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  our  official  relations  were 
necessarily  intimate  and  confidential.  The  legislation  requisite  for  rais- 
ing, equipping,  and  governing  the  armies,  and  the  twenty-five  thousand 
nominations  of  officers,  from  the  second  lieutenants  up  to  the  General-in- 
Chief,  which  passed  through  my  committee  while  he  was  in  the  war 
department,  were  often  the  subject  of  conference  and  consideration 
between  us.  His  office  was  open  to  me  at  all  times  by  day  and  night. 
I  saw  him  in  every  circumstance  and  condition  of  the  war,  in  the  glow 
of  victory  and  in  the  gloom  of  defeat.  Of  course  his  modes  of  thought, 
his  methods  of  business,  and  his  moods  of  feeling  were  open  to  my  close 
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observation  and  careful  scrutiny,  I  came  to  understand,  I  think,  his 
motives  and  pui'poscs,  to  comprehend  his  plans,  and  to  reali;sc  something 
of  the  value  of  his  public  services. 

I  first  knew  Mr.  Stanton  during  the  closing  hours  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
weak  and  wicked  administration.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  South 
Carolina,  trained  for  thirty  years  in  the  school  of  treason,  leaped  head- 
long into  rebellion.  Other  States  followed  her  example.  Southern 
senators  and  representatives  came  to  congress,  and,  with  official  oaths  on 
their  perjured  lips,  plotted  against  the  peace  and  unity  of  their  countiy. 
Conspiracies  were  rife  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Congress,  in  the  departments, 
in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

Day  by  day,  diu'ing  that  terrible  winter,  loyal  men  in  Congress  saw 
with  profound  sorrow  their  riven  and  shattered  country  sinking  into  the 
fathomless  abyss  of  disunion.  The  President  and  his  Attorney-General 
surrendered  the  government's  right  of  self-preservation  by  assuring  the 
conspirators  that  "  no  power  had  been  delegated  to  Congress  to  coerce 
into  submission  a  State  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy." The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  was  deranging  the  finances 
and  sinking  the  national  credit.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  scattering 
the  little  army,  and  sending  muskets,  cannon,  and  munitions  of  war 
where  they  could  be  clutched  by  the  conspirators.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  permitting  the  robbery  of  trust  funds,  and  revealing  to 
traitors  the  action  of  his  government.  A  New  England  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  rendering  that  arm  of  the  sei-vice  powerless  for  the  national 
<lefence.  Northern  politicians  were  ostentatiously  giving  pledges  "  never 
to  vote  a  man  or  dollar  for  coercion,"  and  assuring  the  conspirators,  who 
were  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  and  arms,  and  raising  batteries  for  assault 
or  defence,  that  troops  raised  for  the  subjection  of  the  South  "  must  pass 
over  their  dead  bodies."  Officers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  executive 
departments  were  members  of  secret  organizations  that  nightly  plotted 
treason  in  the  national  capital. 

It  was  a  time  of  peril,  anxiety,  and  gloom.  Patriotic  men  can  hardly 
recall  those  days  of  apostasy  without  a  shudder.  President  Buchanan 
was  weak  and  wavering.  Mr.  Stanton,  whom  he  had  consulted  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  had  advised  him  to  incorporate  into  his  message 
the  doctrine  that  the  Federal  government  had  the  power,  and  that  it  was 
its  duty,  to  coerce  seceding  States.  But  timid  and  treasonable  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  patriotic  and  vigorous  advice  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
jected. The  plottings  and  intrigues  of  the  secessionists  and  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  President  alarmed  the  veteran  Secretary  of  State.  With 
large  intelligence  and  experience,  General  Cass  had  little  strength  of  will 
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or  tenacity  of  purpose.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  and 
shortcomings,  he  was  a  true  patriot,  and  ardently  loved  his  native  land. 
The  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs  greatly  excited  the  aged  states- 
man. The  secession  leaders  sought  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
President  the  idea  that  his  Secretary  of  State  was  losing  his  mind;  but 
a  loyal  Democrat,  to  whom  the  President  communicated  his  apprehensions, 
aptly  replied  that  General  Cass  was  the  only  sane  man  in  his  Cabinet. 
Feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  country  by  continuing  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  Secretary  retired,  leaving  to  Joseph  Holt,  then  Postmaster- 
General,  the  pressing  injunction  to  remain,  and,  if  possible,  save  the 
endangered  nation. 

On  his  retirement,  Attorney  General  Black,  who  had  pronounced 
against  the  power  of  the  government  to  coerce  a  seceding  State,  and 
who  maintained  thaU  the  attempt  to  do  so '"would  be  the  expulsion  of 
such  State  from  the  Union,"  and  would  absolve  all  the  States  "  from 
their  Federal  obligations,"  and  the  people  from  contributing  "their 
money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest  like  that,"  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  the  terrible  conflict  through  which  the  nation  has 
passed,  there  has  been  a  general  recognition,  by  men  not  given  to  super- 
stition, of  the  hand  of  God  in  its  progress.  And  in  that  eventful  history 
nowhere  did  the  Divine  interposition  appear  more  evident  than  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Attorney-General.  That  the  vacillating 
President,  at  such  a  crisis,  with  his  disloyal  Cabinet  and  traitorous  as- 
sociates, should  have  offered  the  vacant  Cabinet  office  to  that  strong, 
rugged,  downright,  patriotic  man,  was  strikingly  providential. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  he  said  to 
a  friend  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  would  keep  that  oath  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Faith- 
fully did  he  keep  his  pledge  amid  the  apostasies  that  followed.  He  was 
a  marvel  of  resolution  and  rigor,  of  industry  and  vigilance.  His  words 
and  acts  were  instinct  with  the  loyalty  which  glowed  in  his  bosom.  His 
soul  seemed  on  fire.  He  saw  treason  in  every  part  of  the  government, 
and  sought  to  unmask  those  who  were  plotting  its  overthrow.  He  set 
his  face  sternly  against  the  conspirators,  and  showered  upon  their  heads 
his  withering  rebukes.  Rising  in  that  crisis  above  the  claims  of  parti- 
sanship, he  consecrated  himself  to  the  lofty  duties  of  an  exalted 
patriotism.  In  the  Cabinet  he  urged  bold  and  decisive  action.  He 
counselled  often  with  the  aged  veteran,  General  Scott,  and  with  leading 
.  statesmen,  and  he  gave  patriotic  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Congress. 

He  went  even  farther.     He  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Republicans  in  Congress,  and  kept  them  well  informed  of  what  wKs  going 
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on  ia  the  councils  of  the  administration  directly  relating  to  the  dangers 
of  the  country.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  raised  a  committee 
to  investigate  treasonable  machinations  and  conspiracies.  Howard  of 
Michigan  and  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  zealous  Republicans,  were  upon 
it.  So  was  Reynolds,  an  earnest  and  patriotic  member  from  New  York; 
Cochrane  from  the  same  State,  then  much  of  a  Democratic  partisan;  and 
Branch,  who  was  killed  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Rebels.  IVIr.  Stanton 
was  so  anxious  to  baffle  the  conspirators,  that  he  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  Messrs.  Howard  and  Dawes  were  informed  of  whatever  oc- 
curred tending  to  endanger  the  country,  and  which  he  desired  should  be 
thwarted  by  the  friends  of  the  incoming  administration.  He  believed 
that  Mr.  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  false  to  his  country,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  arrested.  The  resolution  concerning  him,  introduced 
into  the  House  by  Mr.  Dawes,  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Stanton. 

A  conamittee  of  vigilance  was  organized  by  the  more  active  Republican 
members  of  Congress.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  as.  was  also 
Mr.  Colfax.  It  was  in  that  time  of  intense  anxiety  and  trial  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stanton,  and  consulted  with  him,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  warnings  and  suggestions.  He  was  in  almost  daily  consul- 
tation, too,  with  members  of  both  Houses.  In  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods,  Mr.  Sumner,  who  made  his  acquaintance  soon  after  entering 
Congress,  visited  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  Attomey-General's  office.  Being 
surrounded  by  false  and  treacherous  men,  who  watched  his  every  word 
and  act,  he  led  Mr.  Sumner  from  his  office,  told  him  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  hold  conversation  with  him  there,  and  made  an  appointment  to  call 
upon  him  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  that  hour,  he  made  the 
promised  call,  and  explained  to  him  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country, 
and  suggested  plans  of  action  for  the  loyal  men  in  Congress. 

Of  course  such  intense  patriotism,  sleepless  vigilance,  and  tireless  ac- 
tivity brought  him  in  conflict  with  disloyal  men  both  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  Congress.  Scenes  of  thrilling  interest  were  sometimes  enacted  in  the 
Cabinet.  Floyd,  who  had  administered  the  War  Department  so  as  to 
disarm  the  nation  and  weapon  the  rising  Rebellion,  had  expected  that 
Colonel  Anderson,  a  Southern  man,  wpuld  carry  out  the  Secretary's 
purposes  in  the  interest  of  treason.  When  that  offij^er  abandoned  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  he  could  not  hold,  and  threw  his  little  force  into  Fort 
Sumter,  which  he  hoped  to  hold,  Floyd,  whose  corruptions  were  coming 
to  light,  appeared  in  the  Cabinet,  raging  and  storming  like  the  baffled 
conspirator  he  was.  He  arraigned  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and 
charged  them  with  violating  their  pledges  to  the  secessionists.  The 
President, — ^poor,  weak  old  man, — ^trembled  and  grew  pale.  Then  it  was 
that  Stanton  met  the  baffled  traitor  and  his  fellow-conspirators  with  a 
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storm  of  fierce  and  fiery  denunciation.  His  words,  voice,  and  bearing 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  impressive,  and  those  who 
knew  the  men  can  well  imagine  the  thrilling  moment  when  treason  and 
loyalty  grappled  in  the  person  of  such  representatives.  Floyd  at  once 
resigned  his  commission,  slunk  away  from  the  ofiice  he  had  so  prostituted 
into  the  Rebellion,  where  he  achieved  neither  credit  nor  success,  and  soon 
sank  into  an  obscure  and  dishonoured  grave.  Some  time  afterwards 
Mr.  Stanton  drew  up  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  that  Cabinet  scene. 
It  was  read  to  Mr.  Holt,  and  pronounced  by  that  gentleman  to  be  truthful 
and  accurate.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  leading  Democratic 
politician  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  it  was  never  sent.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  for  the  sake  of  history,  it  may  soon  be  placed  before  the 
public  eye. 

To  this  noble  fidelity  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the 
patriotism  and  courage  of  Joseph  Holt  and  John  A.  Dix,  the  country  is 
largely  indebted  for  its  preservation  from  the  perils  which  then  environed 
it,  and  for  the  transmission  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
coming administration. 

After  weary  months  the  Fourth  of  March  gladdened  the  longing  hearts 
of  patriotic  men  who  had  clung  to  their  country  when  darkness  was 
settling  upon  it.  The  riven  and  shattered  government  passed  from  the 
nerveless  hand  of  that  weakness  which  betrayed  like  treason,  into  the 
Strong  and  faithful  grasp  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  stainless  record^ 
and  the  records  of  those  who  gathered  about  him,  gave  assurance  to  all 
the  world  that,  in  accepting  the  guardianship  of  their  imperilled  country, 
they  would  cherish  and  defend  it  with  all  their  hearts.  The  administration 
was  quickly  forced  by  the  Rebels,  who  held  in  their  hands,  as  they  were 
solemnly  assured  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural,  "the  momentous  issues 
of  civil  war,'*  to  summon  troops  into  the  field  for  national  defence. 
Large  armies  were  created  and  vast  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions 
were  provided. 

But  vigorous  as  was  this  action  of  the  government,  and  prompt  as 
were  the  responses  of  the  people,  the  military  movements  did  not  fully 
answer  the  public  expectation.  Mr.  Stanton,  then  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion in  Washington,  deeply  sympathized  in  this  general  feeling.  His 
knowledge  of  the  public  dangers  and  his  earnest  and  impulsive  nature 
made  him  impatient  of  delays.  To  ardent  friends  who,  like  him,  chafed 
at  what  seemed  to  them  inaction,  he  expressed  his  profound  anxieties, 
and  he  joined  them  in  demanding  a  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  policy. 
More  fully  than  most  public  men,  he  comprehended  the  magnitude  of 
the  struggle  on  which  the  nation  had  entered,  and  fathomed,  perhaps, 
more  deeply  its  causes.     His  position  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  had  re- 
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yealed  to  him  the  purposes  of  the  Rebel  leaders  and  the  spmt  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  he  knew  that  slavery  was  its  inspiration. 

Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  war,  was  in  advance  of  the  President  on 
the  slavery  question,  not  perhaps  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  but  in  the 
matter  of  policy.  In  his  first  annual  report  he  recommended  freeing  and 
arming  the  slaves.  Deeming  this,  however,  a  delicate  matter,  he  sub- 
mitted the  important  passage  to  several  of  his  friends,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Stanton,  disapproved  of  the  policy  proposed.  He  cordially 
indorsed  it,  and,  taking  his  pen,  modified  one  or  two  sentences,  remark- 
ing that  he  would  "fix  it  so  that  the  lawyers  will  not  carp  at  it."  This 
portion  of  the  Secretary's  report,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  meet  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  required  its  suppression. 

The  impatience  of  the  public  mind  at  the  delays  found  expression  in 
harsh  and  generally  undeserved  criticisms  upon  the  War  Department. 
Mr.  Cameron  felt  the  pressure  of  the  multiplied  labours  that  crowded 
upon  him,  and  he  was  not  insensible  to  adverse  criticisms.  He  proposed 
to  resign,  provided  some  one  should  be  appointed  not  unfriendly  to  his 
policy.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton.  The  President 
acted  upon  this  suggestion,  accepted  his  resignation,  and  tendered  him 
the  mission  to  Russia.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  named  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  excepting 
Montgomery  Blair,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  appointment. 

When  Mr.  Stanton  entered  the  Cabinet  he  was  in  the  maturity  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers.  Without  fancy  or  invagination,  or  any 
of  the  lighter  graces,  he  had  been  distinguished,  as  a  lawyer,  for  his 
immense  industry,  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparation,  and  the 
mastery,  both  of  law  and  facts,  he  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the 
causes  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  carried  into  the  War  Department 
great  capacity  for  labour,-  almost  incredible  powers  of  endiwance,  rapidity, 
of  decision,  promptitude  of  action,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  all  in- 
spired and  impelled  by  a  vehement  and  absorbing  patriotism. 

He  entered  at  once  upon  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  numbers 
and  condition  of  the  military  forces,  and  of  the  amount  of  war  materials 
necessary  for  arming,  equipping,  feeding,  clothing,  and  transporting  them. 
He  then  vigorously  engaged  in  the  work  of  rendering  these  means  avail- 
able for  the  spring  campaign.  He  met,  by  appointikient,  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  their  room  at  the  Capitol,  and,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  made  to  them  a  full  exhibit  of  the  number  of  the  troops  and 
the  condition  of  the  armies,  of  the  amount  of  arms,  and  munitions  of 
war  on  hand  and  required.  He  then  explained  his  purposes  and  plans. 
He  found  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  regiments  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, only  partially  filled  and  but  slowly  filling  up.   For  the  sake  of  economy 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  bodies  early  into  the  field,  he  pro- 
posed their  consolidation.  He  was  convinced,  however,  that  this  task 
would  be  a  difficult  one.  Many  persons  who  were  engaged  in  recruiting, 
and  who  hoped  to  be  officers,  would  be  disappointed.  They  und  the 
State  authorities  would  strenuously  oppose  consolidation.  To  husband 
resources  of  money  ajid  men,  and  to  make  the  troops  already  unlisted 
available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  he  proposed  to  suspend  enlist- 
ments though  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Thinking  it  might  lead  to  some 
misunderstanding  in  Congress,  he  desired  to  explain  his  reasons  for  the 
measure,  and  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  committee  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  promised  support  was  promptly  given.  The  order  was 
issued,  and,  though  it  was  misunderstood  and  sharply  criticised,  it  un- 
questionably added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters  during  the  war,  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  were 
in  accord,  and  their  relations  were  perfectly  amicable.  Though  composed 
of  men  of  differing  political  sentiments,  the  committee  never  divided 
politically,  either  on  nominations  or  measures.  When  the  strife  had 
ended,  it  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  its  members  that  they 
had  always  complied  with  the  Secretary's  wishes,  and  promptly  seconded 
his  efforts.  To  me  it  has  been,  and  will  ever  be,. among  the  cherished 
recollections  of  my  life  that  I  gave  to  the  great  War  Secretary  an  im- 
stinted  support,  anti  that  there  was  never  misunderstanding  or  unkiud- 
ness  between  us. 

Having  mastered  the  details  of  his  department,  Mr.  Stanton  pressed 
with  great  vigor  the  preparations,  for  the  active  campaign  of  1862.  He 
strove  to  enforce  an  active  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  urged  forward  the 
work  of  suppressing  the  Rebellion  by  every  practicable  means  in  his 
power.  Early  and  late,  often  through  the  entire  night,  he  was  at  his 
post,  receiving  reports,  information,  requests,  and  suggestions  by  telegraph 
and  mail,  holding  personal  consultations  with  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  and  others  having  business  with  his  depart- 
ment, and  in  issuing  orders  and  directions.  As  he  did  not  spare  himself, 
he  was  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  others.  He  tolerated  no  laggards 
or  shirks  about  him.  He  infused  into  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  and 
their  clerks  something  of  his  own  industry  and  devotion;  and  his  be- 
came a  department  of  intense  activity  and  unceasing  toil,  continuing 
thus  throughout  the  war. 

But  all  did  not  possess  Mr.  Stanton's  iron  will,  capacity  for  labour 
and  powers  of  endurance,  and  many  sank  beneath  these  exactions  and 
accumulated  labours.  He  brought  into  his  office,  as  Assistant  Secretaiy 
of  War,  Mr.  Watson,  a  devoted  personal  friend,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  large  capacity  for  work.    Mr. 
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Watson  zealously  seconded  Mr.  Stanton's  efforts,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
leave  office,  worn  out  by  the  demands  made  upon  him.  Mr.  Walcott, 
who  had  been  Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  took  Mr.  Watson's  place. 
But  he,  too,  after  a  few  months,  left  the  office,  and  went  home  to  die. 
The  vacant  place  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Dana,  a  gentleman  accustomed 
to  the  exacting  toil  of  a  leading  daily  journal,  and  possessing  great  ex- 
ecutive force,  who  rendered  his  chief  most  valuable  service.  His  labours 
were  lightened  by  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  War 
Department,  to  which  the  innumerable  legal  questions  constantly  arising 
were  referred.  The  duties  of  that  office  were  ably  performed  by  Mr. 
Whitling  of  Massachusetts,  who  sacrificed  the  income  of  a  lucrative 
profession  without  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  serving  his 
country  in  her  time  of  peril. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recount  the  acts  of  Mr.  Stanton's  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Department  during  the  Rebellion.  That  must  be  the 
task  of  the  historian.  When  this  is  faithfully  and  fully  accomplished, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  performed  an  amount  of  organizing  and  adminis- 
trative labour  as  far  exceeding  the  achievements  of  Caruot  and  other  war 
ministers,  as  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  Kebellion  exceeded  those  of 
the  military  events  with  which  their  names  are  associated.  Mr.  Stanton 
was  moreover  compelled  to  organize  the  forces  of  a  people  unaccustomed 
to  war  and  unskilled  in  military  affairs.  Vast  armies  were  to  be  raised 
from  peaceful  communities,  large  amounts  of  war  material  were  to  be 
provided,  great  distances  were  to  be  traversed,  and  an  impassioned  and 
brave  people  were  to  be  subdued.  The  work  which  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  pronounced  impossible  was  done,  and  well  done.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that  work.  I  only  propose  to  delineate 
some  of  Mr.  Stcmton's  leading  characteristics  as  they  appeared  to  me, 
and  as  they  were  illustrated  by  some  of  the  acts  of  his  administration. 

His  official  position,  his  vigilance,  his  industry,  his  mastery  of  details, 
and  his  almost  intuitive  perceptions,  gave  him,  perhaps,  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  characters  and  services  of  men  in  the  army,  in  the  national 
councils,  and  in  State  governments,  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
public  man.  With  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature,  he  distrusted  g,nd 
condemned  perhaps  too  hastily,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  but  never,  I  am 
sure,  from  interest  or  prejudice.  Swift  in  his  judgments,  often  doubting 
when  others  confided,  he  sometimes  made  mistakes,  though  events  com- 
monly vindicated  the  correctness  of  his  estimates.  He  had  no  favourites, 
and  he  measured  men  according  to  his  idea  of  their  value  to  the  public 
services. 

Singularly  unselfish  in  his  purposes,  careless  of  his  own  reputation, 
and  intensely  devoted  to  the  success  of  his  country,  he  was  ever  ready 
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to  assume,  especially  in  critical  moments,  the  gravest  responsibilities. 
Neither  the  interests  of  political  friends  nor  the  wishes  of  army  officials, 
could  swerve  him  from  his  purpose.  He  said  no  to  the  President  quite  as 
often  and  quite  as  emphatically  as  he  did  to  the  people,  to  members  of 
Congress,  or  to  officers  of  the  army  seeking  undeserved  preferment  or 
safe  places  at  the  rear.  He  knew  Mr.  Lincoln's  yielding  nature  and 
kindness  of  heart ;  and  even  the  President's  requests,  though  amounting 
almost  to  positive  orders,  and  borne  by  governors  of  States,  members  of 
Congress,  and  even  by  associates  in  the  Cabinet,  were  frequently  laid 
aside,  and  sometimes  promptly  and  peremptorily  refused. 

There  were  many  signal  illustrations  of  this  characteristic.  Shortly 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chickamauga,  a  despatch  stating  the  peril- 
ous condition  of  the  army,  and  the  pressing  need  of  immediate  reinforce- 
ments, was  received  at  the  War  Office  from  General  Garfield.  After 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  President,  Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr.  Seward  were 
summonded  by  Mr.  Stanton.  It  was  a  most  critical  and  trying  moment. 
In  answer  to  questions.  General  Halleck  revealed  the  fact  that  few  troops 
operating  in  the  West  could  be  sent  in  season  to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans. 
The  facts  disclosed  perplexed,  if  they  did  not  dishearten,  all  but  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  was  never  downcast,  who  never  doubted  the  triumph  of 
the  loyal  cause,  who  seemed  to  take  heart  as  dangers  thickened,  and  who 
now  surprised  his  listeners,  by  proposing  to  take  thirty  thousand  men 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  place  them  in  Tennessee  within  fire 
days.  The  President  and  General  Halleck  doubted,  hesitated,  and  op- 
posed. But  Mr.  Stanton,  sustained  by  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Seward. 
carried  his  point.  Telegrams  were  at  once  sent  to  General  Meade  and 
to  railroad-managers,  and  in  a  few  days  General  Hooker,  with  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  thrown  into  Tennessee.  When  he 
arrived  within  supporting-distance  of  Rosecrans,  Bragg  was  making 
movements  which  he  believed  would  result  in  the  utter  destruction  or 
defeat  of  that  general's  army.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  has  recorded 
in  his  diar}'  the  doings  of  that  midnight  council,  and  who  has,  since  the 
war,  spoken  of  it  with  officers  of  the  Rebel  army,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Stanton's  bold  councils,  and  decisive  action  saved  the  army  of 
Rosecrans,  and  that  he  then  rendered  greater  service  to  the  country  than 
was  rendered  by  any  civilian  during  the  war. 

On  the  eve  of  his  second  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  to 
members  of  his  Cabinet  his  purpose,  in  case  General  Grant  should  be 
victorious  at  Richmond,  to  allow  him  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Rebel  leaders.  From  this  Mr.  Stanton  strongly  dissented,  and  in 
explicit  and  unequivocal  terms  declared  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  generals  in  the  field,  or  by  any  one  other  than  the  President 
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himself;  and  he  pretty  distinctly  intimated  that,  if  the  President  per- 
mitted any  one  to  enter  into  such  negotiations,  it  was  hardly  necessary 
for  him  to  be  inaugurated.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  assented  to  the  views  of 
his  faithful  and  far-seeing  Secretary,  and  orders  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  General  Grant  to  hold  no  conferences  with  General  Lee  on  any 
questions  not  of  a  purely  military  character.  The  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Stanton  was  soon  again  put  to  the  test.  After  the  surrender  of  Rich- 
mond, President  Lincoln  visited  that  city,  and,  while  there,  assented  to 
the  assembling  of  the  Rebel  Legislature  of  Virginia  by  General  Weitzel. 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  no  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Rebels, 
held  that  they  should  not  have  any  voice  in  fixing  the  tenns  of  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  meet  at  all.  His 
earnest  protests  were  heeded,  his  councils  prevailed,  and  the  impolitic  and 
dangerous  scheme  was  abandoned.    ' 

Mr.  Stanton's  course  touching  the  arrangements  between  General 
Sherman  and  the  Rebel  General  Johnston  afforded  another  signal  illustra- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  assume  responsibility  when  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  nation  were  at  stake.  He  gave  that  arrangement  a  prompt,  per- 
emptor}'^,  and  emphatic  disapproval.  While  he  held  General  Sherman 
in  high  esteem  for  his  brilliant  services  in  the  field,  he  felt  constrained  to 
advise  President  Johnson  to  set  aside  that  officer's  unfortunate  diplomacy, 
and  to  declare  to  the  country  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  Although 
General  Grant  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to  annoimce  the  action  of  the 
government,  General  Sherman  and  several  of  his  generals  took  umbrage, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  their  army  at  Washington  indulged  in  severe  de- 
nunciations of  the  Secretary  of  War.  But  the  indomitable  Secretary, 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  bore  in  silence  these  criticisms 
and  the  denunciations  directed  against  him  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  few  loyal  men  will  question  the  wisdom 
of  his  action,  or  distrust  the  motives  that  prompted  it. 

Innumerable  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced.  A  single 
additional  example  vrillbe  mentioned.  When  in  the  winter  of  1863  the 
faithless  Legislature  of  Indiana  was  dissolved,  no  appropriations  had 
heen  made  to  carry  on  the  State  government  or  aid  in  putting  soldiers  in 
the  field,  and  Governor  Morton  was  obliged,  without  the  authority  of 
law,  to  raise  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  In  his  need 
he  looked  to  Washington  for  assistance.  President  Lincoln  wished  to 
aid  him,  but  saw  no  way  to  do  it,  as  no  money  could  be  taken  from  the 
treasury  without  appropriation.  He  was  referred  to  Mr.  Stanton.  The 
Secretary  saw  at  a  glance  the  critical  condition  in  which  the  patriotic 
governor,  who  had  shown  such  vigor,  in  rasing  and  organizing  troops, 
had  been  placed.     A  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  were  needed,  and 
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l^lr.  Stanton  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  and  drew  his  warrant 
upon  the  treasury  for  that  amount,  to  be  paid  from  an  unexpended 
appropriation  made,  nearly  two  years  before,  for  raising  troops  in  States 
in  insurrection.  As  he  placed  this  warrant  in  Governor  Morton's  hands, 
the  latter  remarked:  "If  the  cause  fails,  you  and  I  will  be  covered  with 
prosecutions,  and  probably  imprisoned  or  driven  from  the  country.*' 
Mr.  Stanton  replied :  "  If  the  cause  fails,  I  do  not  wish  to  live."  The 
money  thus  advanced  to  the  governor  of  Indiana  was  accounted  for  by 
that  State  in  its  final  settlement  with  the  government. 

The  remark  just  cited  illustrates  another  prominent  trait  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  chai*acter, — his  intense  and  abounding  patriotism.  It  was 
this  which  emboldened  him  in  his  early  struggle  with  treason  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  upheld  him  in  his  superhuman  labours  through  the 
weary  years  of  war,  and  kept  him  in  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet  when  not 
only  was  the  President  seeking  his  removal,  but  the  tortures  of  disease 
were  admonishing  him  that  every  day's  continuance  was  imperilling  his 
life.  It  was  this  patriotism  which  invested  the  Rebellion,  in  his  view, 
with  its  transcendent  enormity,  and  made  him  regard  its  guilty  leaders 
and  their  sympathizers  and  apologists  at  the  North  with  such  intense 
abhorrence.  It  also  made  him  fear  the  success  of  a  party  of  which  he 
was  once  a  member,  and  which  now  embraces  so  many  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Rebellion  or  were  in  sympathy  with  it;  and  he  was  loath  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  unrepentant  Rebels,  or  to  allow  them  &  voice 
in  shaping  the  policy  of  States  lately  in  insurrection.  This  feeling  he 
retained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  On  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  he 
expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  it  was  more  important  that  the  freedmen 
and  the  Union  men  of  the  South  should  be  protected  in  their  rights,  than 
that  those  who  were  still  disloyal  should  be  relieved  of  their  dLsabiHties 
and  clothed  with  power. 

This  patriotism,  conjoined  with  his  energy,  industry,  and  high  sense  of 
public  duty,  made  him  exacting,  severe,  and  often  rough  in  his  treat- 
ment of  those,  in  the  military  or  civil  service,  who  seemed  to  be  more 
intent  on  personal  ease,  promotion,  and  emolument,  than  upon  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  public  duty.  It  led  him,  also,  warmly  to  appreciate  and 
applaud  fidelity  and  devotion,  wherever  and  however  manifested. 
Honest  himself,  he  of  course,  abhorred  everything  like  dishonesty  in 
others;  but  his  patriotism  intensified  that  feeling  of  detestation  in  cases 
of  peculation  or  fraud  upon  the  government.  He  laid  a  strong  hand 
upon  offenders,  and  no  doubt  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation,  by 
thus  restraining,  through  fear,  those  who  would  otherwise  have  enriched 
themselves  at  their  country's  expense.  This  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
indeed  often  inspired  measures  which  brought  upon  him  great  and  un- 
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deseired  censure.  The  people  were  anxious  for  war  news.  The  press 
were  anxious  to  provide  it.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  that  the  enemy  largely 
profited  by  the  premature  publication  of  such  intelligence,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  prevent  this.  Consequently  he  made  regulations  which 'were 
often  embarrassing  to  newspaper  correspondents,  and  sometimes  he 
roughly  and  rudely  repelled  those  seeking  information  or  favours. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  his  intense  application  began  to  tell  on 
even  his  robust  constitution,  developing  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  was 
exceedingly  distressing  to  him  and  alarming  to  his  friends.  Consequently 
he  looked  forward  to. the  cessation  of  hostilities,  anxious  not  only  that 
his  country  might  be  saved  from  the  further  horrors  and  dangers  of  civil 
war,  but  that  he  might  be  released  from  the  burdensome  cares  of  office. 
After  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  Republican  Congress,  in  liJG4, 
which  he  had  justly  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  Rebellion,  he  often  avowed 
his  purpose  to  resign  at  the  moment  hostilities  should  cease.  When, 
therefore,  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  Washington,  he  at  once 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  President's  hands,  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  which  had  induced  him  to  take  office  was  done.  But  his  great 
chief,  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  served,  and  who,  in  the 
trials  they  had  experienced  together,  had  learned  to  appreciate,  honour, 
and  love  him,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  tenderly  and  tearfully 
said:  "Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good  friend  and  a  faithful  public  ser- 
vant; and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when  you  will  no  longer  be  needed 
here."  Bowing  to  the  will  of  the  President  so  affectionately  expressed, 
he  remained  at  his  post.  Little  did  he  then  imagine  that,  within  a  few 
hours,  his  chief  would  fall  by  the  assassin's  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  lie  maimed  and  helpless,  and  that  the  country,  in  that  perilous 
hour,  would  instinctively  turn  to  him  as  its  main  reliance  and  hope. 
Andrew  Johnson,  too,  who  then  intended  to  make  treason  odious  and 
punish  traitors,  leaned  on  the  strong  man  for  support. 

Mr.  Stanton  now  resolved  to  remain  in  the  War  Office  till  the  army 
should  be  disbanded;  and  that  great  work  was  accomplished  with  an  ease 
and  celerity  which  surprised  and  gratified  the  country  and  astonished  the 
world.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  marvellous  achievements  of  the 
war.  That  was  hardly  accomplished  when  the  work  of  reconstruction 
began  to  loom  up  in  all  its  vast  proportions.  Indications,  too,  of  the 
President's  apostasy  began  to  appear.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  smitten 
with  the  idea  of  a  re-election  by  means  of  the  reorganization  of  parties, 
in  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "the*  extremes  should  be  sloughed  off," 
and  a  new  conservative  party  be  formed  which  should  accept  him  as  its 
leader. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  a  just  and  humane  as  well  as  a  patriotic  man.     He 
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liad  earnestly  pressed  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the  policy  of  emancipation,  had 
i4)plauded  his  Proclamation,  approved  the  enlistment  of  coloured  troops, 
4uid  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  forever  pro- 
liibiting  slavery.  Although  he  had  never,  before  the  war,  acted  with 
unti-slavery  men,  yet  he  had  early  imbibed  anti-slavery  sentiments.  He 
Avas  of  a  Quaker  descent.  His  grandparents  were  from  New  England, 
iind  his  gi-andf ather  provided  in  his  will  for  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves 
whenever  the  laws  of  his  adopted  State  would  permit  it.  Benjamin 
Lundy,  the  early  Abolitionist,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  father's  house; 
iiud  Mr.  Stanton  once  told  me  that  he  had  often  sat  upon  that  devoted 
])hilanthropist's  knee  when  a  child,  and  listened  to  his  words.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  familiarly  accosted 
Mr.  Chase  and  said  to  him,  referring  to  anti-slavery  sentiments  the  latter 
liad  just  put  forth,  that  he  was  in  entii'C  agreement  with  him,  aud  hoped 
he  should  soon  be  able  to  take  his  place  by  his  side.  Though  he  never 
(lid  so,  but  continued  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  yet  he  always 
maintained  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Chase,  and  after  he  came  to.  Washing- 
ton was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bailey,  editor  of  the 
'*  National  Era,"  where  he  met  anti-slavery  men  and  member^  of  the 
Republican  party. 

The  Rebellion  of  course  absolved  him  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic piirty,  and  then  his  early  impressions  were  revived.  The  events  of 
the  war  intensified  them,  aud  he  became  a  consistent  and  persistent  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  the  coloured  race.  He  saw  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
reactionary  policy  was  imperilling  the  interests  of  the  freedmen  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  and 
save,  as  he  once  said  to  me,  what  he  could  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  war." 
It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  period,  and  he  wisely  counselled  moderation. 
Premature  action  would  have  been  disastrous.  To  break  with  the 
President  before  he  had  fully  revealed  his  purposes  would,  he  thought, 
j)lace  the  Republicans  in  a  false  position  before  the  people,  and  inure 
solely  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Johnson.  At  the  same  time  he  did  all  he 
could  to  secure,  in  the  elections,  the  success  of  those  who  had  loyally 
stood  together  during  the  wfer.  This  policy,  of  combining  and  keeping 
intact  the  Republican  party,  and  of  giving  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  convince  the  people,  as  he  did  in  his  speech  of  the  22nd  of  February, 
of  his  premeditated  treachery,  subjected  Mr.  Stanton  and  those  who 
concurred  with  him  in  that  policy  to  the  sharp  criticism  of  more  hasty 
and  less  discerning  men.  It  was,  however,  a  complete  success,  and  sub- 
sequent events  vindicated  its  wisdom. 

By  such  firmness,  fidelity,  and  sagacity,  Mr.  Stanton  incurred  the  dis- 
like of  the  President,  who  determined,  if  possible,  to  eject  him  from  the 
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Cabinet.  The  more  clearly  this  purpose  appeared,  the  more  determined 
was  the  Secretary  to  retain  his  position;  not  from  a  love  of  office, — ^for 
he  longed  to  escape  from  its  thraldom, — ^but  from  a  sense  of  duty.  If 
need  be,  he  was  ready  to  bear,  not  only  the  burdens  which  his  failing 
strength  made  more  trying,  but  personal  insults,  and  indignities,  and, 
hardest  of  all,  to  occupy  an  equivocal  position  which  subjected  him  to 
the  distrust  and  criticism  of  some  of  his  associates. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  his  health  was 
hopelessly  failing,  and  that  unless  he  took  the  needed  relaxation  his  life 
was  in  imnunent  and  immediate  peril.  He  was  repeatedly  urged  to  leave 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  Washington,  and  seek  at  least  temporary  relief 
at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains.  As  I  was  pressing  this  upon  liim 
one  day,  he  replied  that  duty  required  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  that  he 
believed  the  President  to  be  a  bad  and  dangerous  person,  who  was  heeding 
the  counsels  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  men,  and  no  one  could  foresee 
what  he  would  do.  "Life,"  he  said,  "is  at  best  a  struggle,  and  of  no 
great  value.  We  are  but  the  instruments  of  Providence  in  working  out 
its  purposes.  It  matters  not  when,  where,  or  how  we  die,  if  we  are  only 
performing  faithfully  our  duty.  I  will  remain  here,  if  I  die  in  this 
joom." 

A  few  days  before  his  suspension  by  the  President,  while  I  was  at 
his  office,  General  Grant  came  in.  Mr.  Stanton  was  suffering  much, 
and  seemed  anxious  and  perplexed.  At  that  time  he  was  not  a  little 
annoyed  by  the  adverse  criticisms  of  two  or  three  Bepublican  journals 
upon  his  remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  "  They  will  sometime  see,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  am  right,  and  appreciate  my  motives  and  vindicate  my  action." 
An  act  of  the  President,  showing  his  hostility  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  General  of  the  Army,  had  just  come 
to  light.  Mr.  Stanton  remarked  that,  during  the  war,  he  had  never  felt 
so  anxious  about  public  affairs  and  the  condition  of  the  country  as  he  did 
then;  that,  in  the  war,  he  knew  what  to  depend  upon  and  what  to  do: 
but  no  one  could  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  President.  General 
Grant  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  that  sentiment.  A  few  days 
later,  Mr.  Stanton  was  suspended,  and  General  Grant  made  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim.  The  former  had  long  held  the  ofiice  from  patriotic 
motives;  and  the  latter,  in  accepting  it,  was  actuated  by  the  same  high 
considerations.  By  the  action  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stanton  was  brought 
back  into  the  War  Department.  When  the  President  attempted  to  thrust 
him  forcibly  from  it,  he,  though  the  hand  of  disease  was  weighing  heavily 
upon  him,  exhibited  another  characteristic  evidence  of  his  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  principle,  and  pertinacity  of  purpose,  by  encamping  in  the 
War  Office  during  more  than  forty  days.    When,  however,  the  Senate 
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failed  to  convict  the  President,  he  bowed  before  the  decision  therein 
implied,  retired  from  the  position  he  could  no  longer  maintain,  and  left 
the  responsibility  where  it  rightfully  belonged. 

Mr.  Stanton  had  been  the  subject  of  the  sharpest  criticism  and  of 
immeasured  censure.  The  disloyal,  the  lukewarm,  the  incapable,  the 
selfish,  and  the  corrupt  have  heaped  upon  his  head  their  coarsest  invectives 
and  their  fiercest  denunciations.  Nor,  indeed,  had  they  much  occasion 
to  love  him ;  for  towards  such  the  evidences  of  his  disapprobation  were 
imequivocal  and  strong.  His  natural  energy  and  impulsiveness  of 
character,  the  continuous  pressure  and  exhausting  nature  of  his  duties, 
made  him  often  brusque  in  manner  and  curt  in  speech,  even  to  those  in 
whose  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  purity  he  had  all  confidence.  But  he  seemed 
ever  ready  to  correct  mistakes,  and  make  amends  to  those  whom  he  had 
wounded  or  aggrieved  by  hasty  words  or  acts.  His  heart  was  full  of 
tenderness  for  every  form  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  he  always  had 
words  of  sympathy  for  the  smitten  and  afflicted.  Many  a  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldier,  and  many  a  family,  bereaved  by  the  war,  will  gratefully 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  considerate  regard.  The  same  charac- 
teristics were  exhibited  in  the  hearty  support  he  gave  to  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions,  which  did  so  much  to  relieve  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  in  his  ready  co-operation  with  the  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in  their  efforts  for  the  newly  emancipated  race. 

After  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Stanton,  struggled  with  mortal 
diseases  fastened  upon  him  by  the  immense  responsibilities  and  labours 
of  the  war.  His  closing  hours,  however,  were  brightened  by  the  high 
appreciation  of  the  government  and  the  flattering  manifestations  of 
popular  regard.  The  Bepublican  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
with  singular  imanimity,  joined  in  recommending  his  appointment  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  recommendation  was 
sincere  and  hearty.  The  Chief  Magistrate,  accompanied  by  the  Vice- 
President,  called  upon  him,  tendered  him  the  office,  and  cordially  urged 
its  acceptance.  His  assent  having  been  given,  the  President  at  once  sent 
his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  confirmed  without  the  formality 
of  a  reference.  This  unsolicited  action  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  the  cordial  and  courteous  conduct  of  the  President,  were  approved 
by  a  loyal  press  and  applauded  by  a  loyal  people.  Congratulations  flowed 
in  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  realized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  hold 
he  had  upon  the  nation,  and  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  his  countr}'- 
men.  But  in  that  moment  of  triumph  he  was  stricken  down.  As  Lin- 
coln fell  when  the  rejoicings  of  the  nation  over  the  capture  of  the  Rebel 
army  were  ringing  in  his  ear,  so  fell  his  trusted  counsellor,  companion, 
and  friend,  amid  these  demonstrations  of  public  favour.     So  passed  from 
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earth  Edwin  Macy  Stanton,  to  take  his  place  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  the  people,  among  the  most  illustrious,  honoured,  and  loved  of  his 
countrymen. 

But  large  as  is  my  estimate  of  Mr,  Stanton,  and  high  as  is  the  value  I 
place  upon  his  unsurpassed  public  labours,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  The  government 
that  survived  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  the  life  of  Johnson  did  not, 
during  the  RebeUion,  depend  for  existence  on  any  one  man,  or  any  score 
of  men.  Its  preservation  must  ever  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  people, 
whose  great  uprising,  inspired  self-sacrifice,  and  sublime  endurance 
astonished  the  world.  The  principles  involved  in  that  conflict  were  too 
vast  and  grand,  too  vital  to  humanity  and  a  Christian  civilization,  to  be 
suffered  to  fail  through  the  dismemberment  and  death  of  this  nation. 
God  and  the  people  saved  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 


Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  foregoing  article,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  the  following  by  George  Alfred  Townsend,  illustrative 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  : — 

He  was  a  man  of  ferocity,  of  dispatch,  of  instantaneous  decision,  con- 
fident of  his  judgment,  annihilating  processes  in  conclusions,  restless  of 
considerate  or  timid  advisers,  more  anxious  to  be  called  a  man  than  a 
gentleman.  He  had  no  political  purposes  to  follow  the  war,  no  party  to 
organise,  nothing  to  consider  but  the  gigantic  fact  that  he  was  the  respon- 
sible agent  of  half  a  million  of  men  bearing  up  in  the  bloody  field  the 
fortunes  of  forty  millions  and  the  causes  of  mankind.  He  was  ridden 
down  not  only  by  multitudes  of  thieves,  but  by  loitering  officers  and  po- 
liticians seeking  preferments  and  commissions  for  their  constituents,  by 
ten  thousands  of  men  and  women  wishing  to  go  through  the  lines  to  visit 
their  sons  and  brothers,  and  many  of  them,  in  the  littleness  of  their  re- 
sponsibility and  the  greatness  of  their  private  sacrifices,  were  in  that 
frame  of  mind  to  be  quickly  wounded  at  a  refusal.  It  was  in  that  period 
that  the  state  possessed  a  man  who,  above  all  others,  had  the  power  tore- 
fuse  and  the  energy  to  say  "  No." 

I  was  once  in  his  office  when  it  was  crowded  with  people  of  all  sorts, 
all  seeking  something  or  listening  for  some  fancied  purpose  or  piece  of 
information,  and  this  was  the  way  of  disposing  of  them  : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  to  a  woman. 

'^  I  want  a  pass  to  see  my  husband  in  Camp  Stanton." 

"  You  can't  go.     Next." 

"  I  want  permission  to  copy  the  papers  in  the  Smith  court-martial." 

"  What  for  ?" 

G 
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^'  To  make  an  appeal." 

"  Come  again  to-morrow.     I'll  think  about  it." 

"  But^" 

"  Come  to-morrow  (in  a  high  key).     Pass  on !  Next !" 

"  I  want  a  pass  to  City  Point,  to  find  the  body  of  my  son." 

"  Let  me  see  your  letter  of  recommendation.  Yes  !  You  will  have 
it.  Stand  aside  there.  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  (to  an  officer  with  a 
star  on  his  shoulder — a  General). 

"  Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  I'd  look  in—" 

"  Go  to  your  brigade  !  If  I  find  you  in  this  district  within  six  hours 
I'll  put  you  in  Carroll  Prison  among  the  common  deserters.  Go  !  Next 
man." 

The  next  man  puts  up  a  paper,  and  says,  sententiously : 

"  I  want  that !" 

"That  you  shall  have.  Orderly,  take  him  to  General  Townsend. 
Next.** 

And  so  the  endless  levee  went  on,  aggravated  by  all  manner  of  epi- 
sode ;  and  in  the  whole  terrific  revolution,  in  the  agitated  and  tottering 
Republic,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  man  aware  that  there  was  war  in 
the  land,  earnest  and  bloody  war,  to  be  grappled  with,  driven  back  and 
brought  to  an  end.  The  President  jested,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave 
dinners,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  ambition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  for  himself.  Stanton  was  the  one  man  who  was  for  ever 
alive  to  the  fact  that  bloody  rebellion  was  to  be  gashed,  stabbed,  fought, 
humiliated,  and,  if  need  be,  made  a  dreadful  spectacle  of  retribution. 

One  evening  we  received  a  long  report  from  our  correspondent  in  the 
field  before  Fredericksburg.  It  was  a  stoiy  of  a  battle  and  a  defeat.— 
We  wanted  permission  to  send  spmething  of  it  to  the  Advertiser^  that 
night  by  telegraph.  To  get  that  we  went  to  Mr.  Stanton's  house.  He 
was  at  dinner  when  my  friend's  card  was  presented.  The  servant  came 
out  to  say  that  he  would  finish  his  dinner  unless  our  business  was  urgent. 
We  returned  word  that  we  had  a  letter  from  the  front  with  important 
news,  but  would  wait  his  pleasure  or  convenience.  He  came  at  opce — 
asked  about  the  report,  how  it  got  there,  and  by  whom  it  was  written. 
"  Now  111  sit  down  and  you  may  read  it  to  me — ^I  shall  see  what's  in  it 
quicker,  so,  than  I  shall  if  I  read  myself."  Just  as  my  friend  began 
reading,  little  Ella,  of  four  or  five  years,  came  running  out  of  the  dining- 
room  and  stood  by  her  father's  chair.  He  put  his  arm  tenderly  about 
her,  and  she  nestled  there  while  the  long  story  of  war  and  blood  and  death 
and  defeat  was  read.  It  was  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget — ^the  strong 
man  and  the  little  child  so  together.   I  think  of  it  always  when  I  hear  him 
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spoken  of  as  without  feeling  or  human  sympathies.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  letter  was  mention  of  a  young  Lieutenant  who  had  died  bravely  in 
iOction.  "  Read  that  again,'*  said  the  Secretary.  And  when  it  had  befen 
re<ad,  he  answered,  "  A  good  boy  as  I  ever  knew,  with  a  good  woman  for 
a  mother,"  speaking  the  words  with  much  emotion.  When  the  reading 
was  over,  he  told  us  how  we  might  use  the  report.  We  rose  to  leave, 
but  he  asked  us  to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  excuse  him.  So  we  sat  for 
his  return.  There  was  a  sweet  light  in  his  eyes,  as  he  entered,  and  a 
grave  reverence  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  handed  us  a  letter. 
"  It's  to  his  mother ;  will  you  mail  it  for  me  ?  I  want  it  to  go  forward 
to-night." 


JOSEPH    AND     HIS    FRIEND. 

BY    BAYARD    TAYLOR. 


Chapter  IH. 

Joseph  Asten's  nature  was  shy  and  sensitive,  but  not  merely  from  a 
habit  of  introversion.  He  saw  no  deeper  into  himself,  in  fact,  than  his 
moods  and  sensations,  and  thus  quite  failed  to  recognize  what  it  was  that 
kept  him  apart  from  the  society  in  which  he  should  have  freely  moved. 
He  felt  the  difference  of  others,  and  constantly  probed  the  pain  of  em- 
barrassment it  gave  him,  but  the  sources  wherefrom  it  grew  were  the  last 
which  he  would  have  guessed. 

A  boy's  life  may  be  weakened  for  growth,  in  all  its  fibres,  by  the 
watchfulness  of  a  too  anxious  love,  and  the  guidance  of  a  too  exqui- 
sitely nurtured  conscience.  He  may  be  so  trained  in  the  habits  of  good- 
ness, and  purity,  and  duty,  that  every  contact  with  the  world  is  like  an 
abrasion  upon  the  delicate  surface  of  his  soul.  Every  wind  visits  him 
thoroughly,  and  he  shrinks  from  the  encounters  which  brace  true  manli- 
ness, and  strengthen  it  for  the  exercise  of  good. 

The  rigid  piety  of  Joseph's  mother  was  wanned  and  softened  by  her 
tenderness  towards  him,  and  he  never  felt  it  as  a  yoke.  His  nature  in- 
stinctively took  the  imprint  of  hers,  and  she  was  happy  in  seeing  so  clear 
a  reflection  of  herself  in  his  innocent  young  heart.  She  prolonged  his 
childhood,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  into  the  years  when  the  unrest 
of  approaching  manhood  should  have  led  him  to  severer  studies  and 
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lustier  sports.  Her  death  transferred  his  guardianship  to  other  hands, 
but  did  not  change  its  character.  Her  sister  Bachel  was  equally  good 
and  conscientious,  possibly  with  an  equal  capacity  for  tenderness,  but 
her  barren  life  had  restrained  the  habit  of  its  expression.  Joseph  could 
not  but  confess  that  she  was  guided  by  the  strictest  sense  of  duty,  but 
she  seemed  to  him  cold,  severe,  unsympathetic.  There  were  times  when 
the  alternative  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  of  either  allowing  her  abso- 
lute control  of  all  his  actions,  or  wounding  her  to  the  heart  by  asserting 
a  moderate  amoimt  of  independence. 

He  was  called  fortunate,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  consciously  to 
feel  Ids  fortune.  The  two  hundred  acres  of  the  farm,  stretching  back 
over  the  softly  swelling  hills  wHich  enclosed  the  valley  on  the  east,  were 
as  excellent  soil  as  the  neighbourhood  knew;  the  stock  was  plentiful; 
the  house,  barn,  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  place  were  in  the  best 
order,  and  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  all.  The  work  of  his  own  hand 
was  not  needed,  but  it  was  a  mechanical  exhaustion  of  time, — ^an  enfor- 
ced occupation  of  body  and  mind,  which  he  followed  in  the  vague  hope 
that  some  richer  development  of  life  might  come  afterwards.  But  there 
were  times  when  the  fields  looked  very  dreary, — ^when  the  trees,  rooted 
in  their  places,  and  growing  under  conditions  which  they  were  powerless 
to  choose  or  change,  were  but  tiresome  tj^pes  of  himself, — ^when  even  the 
beckoning  heights  far  down  the  valley  failed  to  touch  his  fancy  with  the 
hint  of  a  broader  world.  Duty  said  to  him,  "You  must  be  perfectly 
contented  in  your  place!"  but  there  was  the  miserable,  ungrateful,  inex- 
plicable fact  of  discontent. 

Furthermore,  he  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  certain  tastes  which 
he  possessed  were  so  many  weaknesses — ^if  not,  indeed,  matters  of 
reproach — ^in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  The  delight  and  the  torture  of 
finer  nerves — an  inability  to  use  coarse  and  strong  phrases,  and  a  shrink- 
ing from  all  display  of  rude  manners — ^were  peculiarities  which  he  could 
not  overcome,  and  must  endeavour  to  conceal.  There  were  men  of  sturdy 
intelligence  in  the  conamunity;  but  none  of  refined  culture,  through 
whom  he  might  have  measured  and  understood  himself;  and  the  very 
qualities,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  his  pride,  gave  him  only 
a  sense  of  shame. 

Two  memories  haunted  him,  after  the  evening  at  Warriner's;  and, 
though  so  different,  they  were  not  to  be  disconnected.  No  two  girls 
could  be  more  unlike  than  Lucy  Henderson  and  Miss  Julia  Blessing;  he 
had  known  one  for  years,  and  the  other  was  the  partial  acquaintance  of 
an  evening;  yet  the  image  of  either  one  was  swiftly  followed  by  that  of 
the  other.  When  he  thought  of  Lucy's  eyes,  Miss  Julia's  hand  Bt<^ 
over  his  shoulder;  when  he  recalled  the  glossy  ringlets  of  the  latter,  h^ 
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saw,  beside  them,  the  faintly  flushed  cheek  and  the  pure,  sweet  mouth 
which  had  awakened  in  him  his  first  daring  desire. 

Phantoms  as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  have  taken  equal  possession  of 
the  house,  the  garden,  and  the  fields.  While  Lucy  sat  quietly  by  the 
window,  Miss  Julia  skipped  lightly  along  the  adjoining  hall.  One  lifted 
a  fallen  rose-branch  on  the  lawn,  the  other  snatched  the  reddest  blossom 
from  it.  One  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  old  hemlock-tree,  the  other 
fluttered  in  and  out  among  the  clumps  of  shrubbery;  but  the  lonefy 
green  was  wonderfully  brightened  by  these  visions  of  pink  and  white, 
and  Joseph  enjoyed  the  fancy  without  troubling  himself  to  think  what  it 
meant. 

The  house  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  knoll,  near  the  head  of  a  side- 
valley  sunk  like  a  dimple  among  the  hills  which  enclosed  the  river-meadows, 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  its  massive  walls  were  faced  with  checkered  bricks,  alternately  red 
and  black,  to  which  the  ivy  clung  with  tenacious  feet  wherever  it  was 
allowed  to  run.  The  gables  terminated  in  broad  double  chimneys,  be- 
tween which  a  railed  walk,  intended  for  a  lookout,  but  rarely  used  for 
that  or  any  other  purpose,  rested  on  the  peak  of  the  roof.  A  low  portico, 
paved  with  stone  extended  along  the  front,  which  was  further  shaded  by 
two  enormous  sycamore-trees  as  old  as  the  house  itself.  The  evergreens 
and  ornamental  shrubs  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  little  lawn 
denoted  the  taste  of  a  later  generation.  To  the  east,  an  open,  turfy 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  superb  weeping-willow,  divided 
the  house  from  the  great  stone  barn  with  its  flanking  cribs  and  "  over-< 
shoots  " ;  on  the  opposite  side  lay  the  sunny  garden,  with  gnarled  grape- 
vines clambering  along  its  walls,  and  a  double  row  of  tall  old  box- 
hushes,  each  grown  into  a  single  solid  mass,  stretching  down  the 
centre. 

The  fields  belonging  to  the  property,  softly  rising  and  following  the 
undalations  of  the  hills,  limited  the  landscape  on  three  sides ;  but  on  the 
south  there  was  a  fair  view  of  the  valley  of  the  larger  stream,  with  its 
herd-speckled  meadows,  glimpses  of  water  between  the  fringing  trees, 
and  farm-houses  sheltered  among  the  knees  of  the  farther  hills.  It  was 
a  region  of  peace  and  repose  and  quiet,  drowsy  beauty,  and  there  were 
few  farms  which  were  not  the  ancestral  homes  of  the  families  who  held 
them.  The  people  were  satisfied,  for  they  lived  upon  a  bountiful  soil; 
and  if  a  few  were  notably  rich,  still  fewer  were  absolutely  poor.  They 
had  a  sluggish  sense  of  content,  a  half  conscious  feeling  that  their  lines 
were  cast  in  pleasant  places ;  they  were  orderly,  moral,  and  generally 
honest,  and  their  own  types  were  so  constantly  reproduced  and  fixed 
both  by  intermarriage  and  intercourse,  that  any  variation  therein  was  a 
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thing  to  be  suppressed  if  possible.  Any  sign  of  an  unusual  taste,  or  a 
different  view  of  life,  excited  their  suspicion,  and  the  most  of  them  were 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  independent  thought  on  moral  and 
social  questions,  and  "free-thinking"  in  the  religious  significance  which 
they  attached  to  the  word.  Political  excitements,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
swept  over  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  a  mitigated  form ;  and  the  discus- 
sions, which  then  took  place  between  neighbours  of  opposite  faith  were 
generally  repetitions  of  the  arguments  furnished  by  their  respective 
county  papers. 

To  one  whose  twofold  nature  conformed  to  the  common  mould, — ^into 
whom,  before  his  birth,  no  mysterious  element  had  been  infused,  to  be 
the  basis  of  new  sensations,  desires,  and  powers, — the  region  was  a  para- 
dise of  peaceful  days.  Even  as  a  boy  the  probable  map  of  his  life  was 
drawn:  he  could  behold  himself  as  a  young  man,  as  husband,  father,  and 
comfortable  old  man,  by  simply  looking  upon  these  various  stages  in 
others. 

If,  however,  his  senses  were  not  sluggish,  but  keen;  if  his  nature 
reached  beyond  the  ordinary  necessities,  and  hungered  for  the  taste  of 
higher  things ;  if  he  longed  to  share  in  that  life  of  the  world,  the  least 
part  of  which  was  known  to  his  native  community ;  if,  not  content  to 
accept  the  mechanical  faith  of  passive  minds,  he  dared  to  repeat  the 
long  struggle  of  the  human  race  in  his  own  spiritual  and  mental  growth 
then, — ^why,  then,  the  reigon  was  not  a  paradise  of  peaceful  days. 

Rachel  Miller,  now  that  the  dangerous  evening  was  over,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  resume  her  habitual  manner  towards  her  nephew.  Her 
curiosity  to  know  what  had  been  done,  and  how  Joseph  had  been'  affected 
by  the  merry-making,  repdered  her  careful  not  to  frighten  him  from  the 
subject  by  warnings  or  reproaches.  Ho  was  frank  and  communicative,  and 
Rachel  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  the  evening  at  Warriner's  was  much, 
and  not  wholly  unpleasantly,  in  her  thoughts  during  her  knitting-hours. 
The  farm- work  was  briskly  forwarded ;  Joseph  was  active  in  the  field, 
and  decidedly  brighter  in  the  house;  and  when  he  announced  the  new 
engagement,  with  an  air  which  hinted  that  his  attendance  was  a  matter 
of  course,  she  was  only  able  to  say  : — 

"  I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  thafs  the  end.  Get  a-going  once,  and 
there's  no  telling  where  you'll  fetch  up.  I  suppose  that  town's  girl  won't 
stay  much  longer, — the  farm-work  of  the  neighbourhood  couldn't  stand 
it, — and  so  she  means  to  have  all  she  can  while  her  visit  lasts." 

"Indeed,  Aunt,"  Joseph  protested,  "Elwood  Withers  first  proposed  it, 
and  the  others  all  agreed." 

"  And  ready  enough  they  were,  I'll  be  bound." 
.  "  Yes,  they  were,"  Joseph  replied,  with  a  little  more  firmness  than 
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ugoal.     ^'All  of  them.     And  there  was  no  respectable  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  wasn't  represented.'* 

Bachel  made  an  effort  and  kept  silence.  The  innovation  might  be 
temporaiy,  and  in  that  case  it  were  prudent  to  take  no  further  notice ; 
or  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  the  ways  of  the  young 
people,  and  if  so,  she  needed  further  knowledge  in  order  to  work  success- 
fully against  it  in  Joseph's  case. 

She  little  suspected  how  swiftly  and  closely  the  question  would  be 
brought  to  her  own  door. 

A  week  afterwards  the  second  of  the  evening  parties  was  held,  arid 
was  even  more  successful  than  the  first.  Everybody  was  there,  bri  aging 
a  cheerful  memory  of  the  former  occasion,  and  Miss  Julia  Blessing,  no 
longer  dreaded  as  an  unknown  scrutinizing  element,  was  again  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  company.  It  was  astonishing  how  correctly  she  retain- 
ed the  names  and  characteristics  of  all  those  whom  she  had  already  met, 
and  how  intelligently  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  remarked  that  her  dress  was  studiously  simple,  as  if  to 
conform  to  country  ways,  yet  the  airy,  graceful  freedom  of  her  mainer 
gave  it  a  character  of  elegance  which  sufficiently  distinguished  her  from 
the  other  girls. 

Joseph  felt  that  she  looked  to  him,  as  by  an  innocent,  natural  instinct, 
for  a  more  delicate  and  intimate  recognition  than  she  expected  to  find 
elsewhere.  Fragments  of  sentences,  parenthetical  expressions,  dropped 
in  her  lively  talk,  were  always  followed  by  a  quick  glance  which  said  to 
him :  "  We  have  one  feeling  in  common ;  I  know  that  you  understand 
me."  He  was  fascinated,  but  the  experience  was  so  new  that  it  was 
rather  bewildering.  He  was  drawn  to  catch  her  seemingly  random 
looks, — ^to  wait  for  them,  and  then  shrink  timidly  when  they  came,  feel- 
ing all  the  while  the  desire  to  be  in  the  quiet  corner,  outside  the  merry 
circle  of  talkers,  where  sat  Lucy  Henderson. 

When,  at  last,  a  change  in  the  diversions  of  the  evening  brought  him 
to  Lucy's  side,  she  seemed  to  him  grave  and  preoccupied.  Har  words 
lacked  the  pleasant  directness  and  self-possession  which  had  made  her 
society  so  comfortable  to  him.  She  no  longer  turned  her  full  face  to- 
wards him  while  speaking,  and  he  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  wandering 
over  the  company  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
listen  with  them.  It  seemed  to  him,  also,  that  Elwood  Withers,  who 
was  restlessly  moving  about  the  room,  was  watching  some  one,  or  wait- 
ing for  something. 

^^  I  have  it ! "  suddenly  cried  Miss  Blessing,  floating  towards  Joseph 
and  Lucy ;  "It  shall  be  yow,  Mr.  Asten !" 

"Yes,"  echoed  Anna  Warriner,  following;  "if  it  could  be,  how  de- 
Ughtful !" 
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^^Hush,  Anna  dear!  Let  us  keep  the  matter  secret!"  whispered  Mss 
Blessing,  assuming  a  mysterious  air ;  "we  will  slip  awaj  and  consult ; 
and,  of  course,  Lucy  must  come  with  us." 

"Now,"  she  resumed,  when  the  four  found  themselves  alone  in  the  old- 
fashioned  dining-room,  "  we  must,  first  of  all,  explain  everything  to  Mr. 
Asten.  The  question  is,^here  we  shall  meet,  next  week.  McNaughtons 
are  building  an  addition  (I  believe  you  call  it)  to  their  bam,  and  a  child 
has  the  measles  at  another  place,  and  something  else  is  wrong  somewhere 
else.  We  cannot  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature ;  but  neither  should 
we  give  up  these  charming  evenings  without  making  an  effort  to  continue 
them.     Our  sole  hope  and  reliance  is  on  you,  Mr.  Asten." 

She  pronounced  the  words  with  a  mock  solemnity,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  bright,  eager,  laughing  eyes. 
"If  it  depended  on  myself — "  Joseph  began. 

"O,  I  know  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Asten!"  she  exclaimed;  "  and,  really, 
it's  impardonable  in  me  to  propose  such  a  thing.  But  isn't  it  possible — 
just  possible — that  Miss  Miller  might  be  persuaded  by  us?" 

"Julia  dear!  "  cried  Anna  Warriner,  "I believe  there's  nothing  you'd 
be  afraid  to  undertake." 

Joseph  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
colouring  slightly,  and  ready  to  turn  pale  the  next  moment,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  imagine  how  his  aunt  would  receive  such  an  astounding  pro- 
position. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  asked,"  said  Lucy.  "It 
would  be  a  great  annoyance  to  her." 

"  Indeed?"  said  Miss  Blessing :  "  then  I  should  be  so  sorry !  But  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  your  lovely  place  the  other  day,  as  we  were  driving 
up  the  valley.  It  was  a  perfect  picture, — and  I  have  such  a  desire  to 
see  it  nearer !" 

"Why  will  you  not  come,  then?"  Joseph  eagerly  asked.  Lucy's 
words  seemed  to  him  blunt  and  unfriendly,  although  he  knew  they  had 
been  intended  for  his  relief. 

"It  would  be  a  great  pleasure ;  yet,  if  I  thought  your  aunt  would  be 
annoyed — ^" 

"I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  Joseph, 
with  a  reproachful  side-glance  at  Lucy. 

Miss  Blessing  noticed  the  glance.  "I  am  more  sure,"  she  said,  play- 
fully, "  that  she  will  be  very  much  amused  at  my  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. And  I  don't  believe  Lucy  meant  to  frighten  me.  As  for  the  party, 
we  won't  think  of  that,  now ;  but  you  will  go  with  us,  Lucy,  won't  you, 
— ^with  Anna  and  myself,  to  make  a  neighbourly  afternoon  call?" 
Lucy  felt  obliged  to  accede  to  a  request  so  amiably  made,  after  her 
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apparent  rudeness.    Yet  she  could  not  force  herself  to  affect  a  hearty 
acquiescence,  and  Joseph  thought  her  singularly  cold. 

He  did  not  doubt  but  that  Miss  Blessing,  whose  warm  impulsive  na- 
ture seemed  to  him  very  much  what  his  own  might  be  if  he  dared  to 
show  it,  would  fulfil  her  promise.  Neither  did  he  doubt  that  so  much 
innocence  and  sweetness  as  she  possessed  would  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  his  aunt ;  but  he  judged  it  best  not  to  inform  the  latter  of 
the  possible  visit. 


Chapter  IV. 

On  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  Bachel  Miller  sat  at  the  front  win- 
dow of  the  sitting-room,  and  arranged  her  light  task  of  sewing  and 
darning,  with  a  feeling  of  unusual  comfort.  The  household  work  of  the 
week  was  over ;  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  with  a  brisk  drying 
breeze  for  the  hay  on  the  hiU-field,  the  last  load  of  which  Joseph  expect- 
ed to  have  in  the  bam  before  his  five-o'clock  supper  was  ready.  As  she 
looked  down  the  valley,  she  noticed  that  the  mowers  were  still  swinging 
their  way  through  Hunter's  grass,  and  that  Cunningham's  corn  sorely 
needed  working.  There  was  a  different  state  of  things  on  the  Asten 
place.  Everything  was  done,  and  well  done,  up  to  the  front  of  the  season. 
The  weather  had  been  fortunate,  it  was  true;  but  Joseph  had  urged 
on  the  work  with  a  different  spirit.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  taken 
a  new  interest  in  the  farm;  he  was  here  and  there,  even  inspecting  with 
his  own  eyes  the  minor  duties  which  had  been  formerly  intrusted  to  his 
man  Dennis.  How  could  she  know  that  this  activity  was  the  only  outlet 
for  a  restless  heart  ? 

If  any  evil  should  come  of  his  social  recreation,  she  had  done  her  duty; 
but,  no  evil  seemed  likely.  She  had  always  separated  his  legal  from  his 
moral  independence ;  there  was  no  enactment  establishing  the  period  when 
the  latter  commenced,  and  it  could  not  be  made  manifest  by  documents, 
like  the  former.  She  would  have  admitted,  certainly,  that  her  guardian- 
ship must  cease  at  some  time,  but  the  thought  of  making  preparation  for 
that  time  had  never  entered  her  head.  She  only  understood  conditions, 
not  the  adaptation  of  characters  to  them.  Going  back  over  her  own  life, 
she  could  recall  but  little  difference  between  the  girl  of  eighteen  and  the 
woman  of  thirty.  There  was  the  same  place  in  her  home,  the  same 
duties,  the  same  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  parents, — ^no  exercise  of 
independence,  or  self-reliance,  anywhere,  and  no  growth  of  those  virtues 
beyond  what  a  passive  maturity  brought  with  it. 

Even  now  she  thought  very  little  about  any  question  of  life  in  connec- 
tion with  Joseph.      Her  parents  had  trained  her  in  the  discipline  of  a 
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rigid  sect,  and  she  could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  morality  from  that  of 
solemn  renunciation.  She  could  not  say  that  social  pleasures  were 
positively  wrong,  but  they  always  seemed  to  her  to  be  enjoyed  on  the 
outside  of  an  open  door  labelled  "Temptation";  and  who  could  tell 
what  lay  beyond?  Some  very  good  people,  she  knew,  were  fond  of  com- 
pany, and  made  merry  in  an  innocent  fashion;  they  were  of  mature 
years  and  settled  characters,  and  Joseph  was  only  a  boy.  The  danger, 
however,  was  not  so  imminent :  no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  attention 
to  duty,  and  a  chance  so  easily  escaped  wa^s  a  comfortable  guaranty  for 
the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mood  (we  can  hardly  say,  train  of  thought),  she 
detected  the  top  of  a  carriage  through  the  bushes  fringing  the  lane.  The 
vehicle  presently  came  into  view:  Anna  Warrinerwas  driving,  and  there 
were  two  other  ladies  on  the  back  seat.  As  they  drew  up  at  the  hitchingr 
post  on  the  green,  she  recognized  Lucy  Henderson  getting  out;  but  the 
airy  creature  who  sprang  after  her,-r-the  girl  with  dark,  falling  ringlets, 
—could  it  be  the  stranger  from  town  ?  The  plain,  coimtry-made  gingham 
dress,  the  sober  linen  collar,  the  work-bag  on  her  arm,— could  they  belong 
to  the  stylish  young  lady  whose  acquaintance  had  turned  Anna's  head? 

A  proper  spirit  of  hospitality  required  her  to  meet  the  visitors  at  the 
gate ;  so  there  was  no  time  left  for  conjecture.  She  was  a  little  confused, 
but  not  dissatisfied  at  the  chance  of  seeing  the  stranger. 

"  We  thought  we  could  come  for  an  hour  this  afternoon,  without  dis- 
turbing you,"  said  Anna  Warriner.  "Mother  has  lost  your  receipt  for 
pickling  cherries,  and  Bob  said  you  were  already  through  with  the  hay- 
harvest  ;  and  so  we  brought  Julia  along, — ^this  is  Julia  Blessing." 

"How  do  you^  do?"  said  Miss  Blessing,  timidly  extending  her  hand, 
and  slightly  dropping  her  eyelids.  She  then  fell  behind  Anna  and  Lucy, 
and  spoke  no  more  until  they  were  all  seated  in  the  sitting-room. 

"How  do  you  like  the  country  by  this  time?"  Rachel  asked,  feeling 
that  a  little  attention  was  necessary  to  a  new  guest. 

"  So  well  that  I  think  I  shall  never  like  the  city  again,"  Miss  Blessing 
answered.  "This  quiet  peaceful  life  is  such  a  rest;  and  I  really  never 
before  knew  what  order  was,  and  industry,  and  economy." 

She  looked  around  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  glanced  at  the  barn 
through  the  eastern  window. 

"  Yes,  your  ways  in  town  are  very  different,"  Rachel  remarked. 

"It  seems  to  me,  tww^  that  they  are  entirely  artificial.  I  find  myself 
80  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  of  living  that  I  should  be  embarrassed 
among  you,  if  you  were  not  all  so  very  kind.  But  I  am  trying  to  learn 
a  little." 

"O,  we  don't  expect  too  much  of  town's-folks,"  said  Rachel,  in  a  much 
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more  friendly  tone,  "  and  we're  always  glad  to  see  them  willing  to  put  up 
with  our  ways.     But  not  many  are." 

^^ Please  don't  count  me  among  those!"  Miss  Blessing  exclaimed. 

"No,  indeed,  Miss  Rachell"  said  Anna  Wamner;  "you'd  be  surprised 
to  know  how  Julia  gets  along  with  everything, — don't  she,  Lucy?" 

"Yes,  she's  very  quick,"  Lucy  Henderson  replied. 

Miss  Blessing  cast  down  her  eyes,  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

Rachel  Miller  asked  some  questions  which  opened  the  sluices  of  Mii^s 
"Warriner's  gossip, — and  she  had  a  good  store  of  it.  The  ways  and  doings 
of  various  individuals  were  discussed,  and  Miss  Blessing's  occasional 
remarks  showed  a  complete  familiarity  with  them.  Her  manner  was 
grave  and  attentive,  and  Bachel  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  unobtrusive 
good  sense  in  her  views.  The  reality  was  so  different  from  her  previously 
turned  impression,  that  she  felt  boimd  to  make  some  reparation.  Al- 
most before  she  was  aware  of  it,  her  manner  became  wholly  friendly  and 
pleasant. 

"May  I  look  at  your  trees  and  lowers?"  Miss  Blessing  asked,  when 
the  gossip  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 

They  all  arose  and  went  out  on  the  lawn.  Rose  and  woodbine,  phlox 
and  verbena,  passed  under  review,  and  then  the  long,  rounded  walls  of 
box  attracted  Miss  Blessing's  eye.  This  was  a  feature  of  the  place  in 
which  Rachel  MHler  felt  considerable  pride,  and  she  led  the  way  through 
the  garden  gate.     Anna  Waniner,  however,  paused,  and  said : — 

"Lucy,  let  us  go  down  to  the  spring-house.  We  can  get  back  again 
before  Julia  has  half  finished  her  raptures." 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment.  She  looked  at  Miss  Blessing,  who  laughed 
and  said,  "O,  don't  mind  me!"  as  she  took  her  place  at  Rachel's  side. 

The  avenue  of  box  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  which  sloped 
gently  to  the  south.  At  the  bottom,  the  green  walls  curved  outward, 
forming  three  fourths  of  a  circle,  spacious  enougli  to  contain  several  seats. 
There  was  a  delightful  view  of  the  valley  through  the  opening. 

"The  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw! "  exclaimed  Miss  Blessing,  taking  one 
of  the  rustic  chairs.  "How  pleasant  it  must  be,  when  you  have  all  your 
neighbours  here  together!" 

Rachel  MiQer  was  a  little  startled;  but  before  she  could  reply.  Miss 
Blessing  continued: — 

"  There  is  such  a  difference  between  a  company  of  young  people  here 
in  the  coimtry,  and  what  is  called  'a  party '  in  the  city.  There  it  is  all 
dress  and  flirtation  and  vanity,  but  here  it  is  only  neighbourly  visiting  on 
a  larger  scale.  I  have  enjoyed  the  quiet  company  of  all  your  folks  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  so  very  innocent.  Indeed,  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  cmdd  be  led  into  harmful  ways  here." 
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"  I  don't  know,*'  said  Bachel:  "we  must  learn  to  mistrust  our  own 
hearts." 

'^You  are  right!  The  best  are  weak— of  themselves;  but  there  is 
more  safety  where  all  have  been  brought  up  unacquainted  with  temptation. 
Now,  you  will  perhaps  wonder  at  me  when  I  say  that  I  could  trust  the 
young  men — ^f  or  instance,  Mr.  Asten,  your  nephew — as  if  they  were  my 
brothers.  That  is,  I  feel  a  positive  certainty  of  their  excellent  character. 
What  they  say  they  mean :  it  is  otherwise  in  the  city.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  them  all  together,  like  members  of  one  family.  You  must  enjoy 
it,  I  should  think,  when  they  meet  here." 

Rachel  Miller's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  there  was  both  a  puzzled  and  a 
searching  expression  in  the  look  she  gave  Miss  Blessing.  The  latter,  with 
an  air  of  almost  infantine  simplicity,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  accepted  the 
scrutiny  with  a  quiet  cheerfulness  which  seemed  the  perfection  of  candonr. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Rachel,  slowly,  "this  is  a  new  thing.  I  hope  the 
merry-makings  are  as  innocent  as  you  think ;  but  I'm  afraid  they  unsettle 
the  young  people,  after  all." 

"Do  you  really?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Blessing.  "What  have  you  seen  in 
them  which  leads  you  to  think  sof  But  no — ^never  mind  my  question: 
you  may  have  reasons  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask.  Now,  I  remember 
Mr.  Asten  telling  Anna  and  Lucy  and  myself,  how  much  he  should  like 
to  invite  his  friends  here,  if  it  were  not  for  a  duty  which  prevented  it; 
and  a  duty,  he  said,  was  more  important  to  him  than  a  pleasure." 

"Did  Joseph  say  that?"  Rachel  exclaimed. 

"  O,  perhaps  I  ought  n't  to  have  told  it,"  said  Miss  Blessing,  casting 
down  her  eyes  and  blushing  in  confusion :  "in  that  case,  please  don't  say 
anything  about  it !  Perhaps  it  was  a  duty  towards  you,  for  he  told  me 
that  he  looked  upon  you  as  a  second  mother." 

Rachel's  eyes  softened,  and  it  was  a  little  while  before  she  spoke.  "  Fve 
tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him,"  she  faltered  at  last,  "but  it  sometimes 
seems  an  unthankful  business,  and  I  can't  always  tell  how  he  takes  it. 
And  so  he  wanted  to  have  a  company  here!" 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  said  it! "  cried  Miss  Blessing.  ^^I  never  thought  you 
were  opposed  to  company,  on  principle.  Miss  Chaffinch,  the  miniBter*^ 
daughter,  you  know,  was  there  the  last  time ;  and,  really,  if  you  conld 
see  it —  But  it  is  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  anything.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  a  fair  judge,  because  these  little  gatherings  have  enabled  me  to  make 
such  pleasant  acquaintances.  And  the  young  men  tell  me  that  they  work 
all  the  better  after  them." 

"  It's  only  on  his  account,"  said  Rachel. 

"Nay,  I'm  sure  that  the  last  thing  Mr.  Asten  would  wish  would  be 
your  giving  up  a  principle  for  his  sake  I     I  know,  from  his  face,  that  hiB 
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own  character  is  founded  on  principle*.  And,  besides,  here  in  the  conn- 
tiy,  jou  don't  keep  count  of  hospitality,  as  they  do  in  the  city,  and  feel 
obliged  to  return  as  much  as  you  receive.  So,  if  you  will  try  to  forget 
what  I  have  said — " 

Rachel  interrupted  her.  ^I  meant  something  different.  Joseph 
knows  why  I  objected  to  parties.  He  must  not  feel  under  obligations 
which  I  stand  in  the  way  of  his  repaying.  If  he  tells  me  that  he  should 
like  to  invite  his  friends  to  this  place,  I  will  help  him  to  entertain  them." 

"You  are  his  second  mother,  indeed,"  Miss  Blessing  murmured,  looking 
at  her  with  a  fond  admiration.  "And  now  I  can  hope  that  you  will 
forgive  my  thoughtlessness.  I  should  feel  humiliated  in  his  presence,  if 
he  knew  that  I  had  repeated  his  words.  But  he  will  not  ask  you,  and 
this  is  the  end  of  any  harm  I  may  have  done." 

"No,"  said  Rachel,  "he  will  not  ask  me ;  but  won't  I  be  an  offence  in 
his  mind?" 

"I  can  understand  how  you  feel — only  a  woman  can  judge  a  woman's 
heart.  Would  you  think  me  too  forward  if  I  teU  you  what  might  be 
done,  this  once?" 

She  stole  softly  up  to  Rachel  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm. 

"Perhaps  I  am  wrong, — ^but  if  you  were  first  to  suggest  to  your 
nephew  that  if  he  wished  to  make  some  return  for  the  hospitality  of  his 
neighbours,— or  put  it  in  whatever  form  you  think  best, — ^would  not  that 
remove  the  ^offence'  (though  he  surely  cannot  look  at  it  in  that  light), 
and  make  him  grateful  and  happy?" 

"Well,"  said  Rachel,  after  a  little  reflection,  "if  anything  is  done,  that 
would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any." 

"And,  of  coiu«e,  you  won't  mention  me?" 

"There's  no  call  to  do  it — as  I  can  see." 

"Julia,  dear!"  cried  Anna  from  the  gate;  "come  and  see  the  last  load 
of  hay  hauled  into  the  barn!" 

"I  should  like  to  see  it,  if  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Miss  Blessing  to 
Rachel;  "I  have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  farming." 

As  they  were  passing  the  porch,  Rachel  paused  on  the  step  and  said  to 
Anna:  "Youll  bide  and  get  your  suppers?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Anna  replied:  "we  did'nt  mean  to;  but  we  stayed 
longer  than  we  intended — " 

"Then  you  can  easily  stay  longer  still." 

There  was  nothing  unfriendly  in  Rachel's  blunt  manner.  Anna  laug- 
hed, took  Miss  Blessing  by  the  arm,  and  started  for  the  bam.  Lucy 
Henderson  quietly  turned  and  entered  the  house,  where,  without  any 
offer  of  services,  she  began  to  assist  in  arranging  llie  table; 
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The  two  young  ladies  took  their  stand  on  the  green,  at  a  safe  distance, 
as  the  huge  fragrant  load  approached.  The  hay  overhung  and  concealed 
the  wheels,  as  well  as  the  hind  quarters  of  the  oxen,  and  on  the  summit 
stood  Joseph,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  leaning  on  a  pitch-fork.  He  bent 
forward  as  he  saw  them,  answering  their  greetings  with  an  eager,  sur- 
prised face. 

"  O,  take  care,  take  care  I "  cried  Miss  Blessing,  as  the  load  entered 
the  barn-door;  but  Joseph  had  already  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  bent 
his  shoulders.  Then  the  waggon  stood  upon  the  barn-floor;  he  sprang 
lightly  upon  a  beam,  descended  the  upright  ladder,  and  the  next  moment 
was  shaking  hands  with  them. 

"  We  have  kept  our  promise,  you  see,"  said  Miss  Blessing. 

"Have  you  been  in  the  house  yet?"  Joseph  asked,  looking  at 
Anna. 

"  O,  for  an  hour  past,  and  we  are  going  to  take  supper  with  you." 

"Dennis  !"  cried  Joseph,  turning  towards  the  bam,  "we  will  let  the 
load  stand  to-night." 

"How  much  better  a  man  looks  in  shirt-sleeves  than  in  a  dress-coat!" 
remarked  Miss  Blessing  aside  to  Anna  Warriner,  but  not  in  so  low  a 
tone  as  to  prevent  Joseph  from  hearing  it. 

"Why,  Julia,  you  are  perfectly  countrified!  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it! "  Anna  replied. 

Joseph  turned  to  them  again,  with  a  bright  flush  on  his  face.  He 
•caught  Miss  Blessing's  eyes,  full  of  admiration,  before  the  lids  fell  mo- 
destly over  them. 

"So  you've  seen  my  home,  already?"  he  said,  as  they  walked  slowly 
towards  the  house. 

"O,  not  the  half  yet!"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone.  "A 
place  so  lovely  and  quiet  as  this  cannot  be  appreciated  at  once.  I  almost 
wish  I  had  not  seen  it:  what  shall  I  do  when  I  must  go  back  to  the  hot 
pavements,  and  the  glaring  bricks,  and  the  dust,  and  the  hollow,  artificial 
life? "  She  tried  to  check  a  sigh,  but  only  partially  succeeded;  then,  with 
a  sudden  effort,  she  laughed  lightly,  and  added:  "I  wonder  if  everybody 
xloesn't  long  for  something  else?  Now,  Anna,  here,  would  think  it  hea- 
venly to  change  places  with  me." 

"  Such  privileges  as  you  have ! "  Anna  protested. 

"  Privileges?  "  Miss  Blessing  echoed.  "The  privilege  of  hearing  scan- 
dal, of  being  judged  by  your  dress,  of  learning  the  forms  and  manners, 
instead  of  the  good  qualities,  of  men  and  women?  No!  give  me  an 
independent  life." 

"Alone?"  suggested  Miss  Warriner. 

Joseph  looked  at  Miss  Blessing,  who  made  no  reply.     Her  head  was 
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turned  aside,  and  he  could  well  understand  that  she  must  feel  hurt  at 
Anna's  indelicacy. 

In  the  house,  Rachel  Miller  and  Lucy  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
occupied  in  domestic  matters.  The  former,  however,  was  so  shaken  out 
of  her  usual  quiet  by  the  conversation  in  the  garden,  that  in  spite  of 
prudent  resolves  to  keep  quiet,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  asking 
a  question  or  two. 

"Lucy,"  said  she,  "how  do  you  find  these  evening  parties  you've  been 
attending?" 

"They  are  lively  and  pleasant, — at  least  every  one  says  so." 

"Are  you  going  to  have  any  more?" 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  wish,"  said  Lucy,  suddenly  hesitating,  as  she  found 
Rachel's  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her  face. 

The  latter  was  silent  for  a  minute,  arranging  the  tea-service;  but  she 
presently  asked  again;  "Do  you  think  Joseph  would  like  to  invite  the 
young  people  here?  " 

"She  has  told  you!"  Lucy  exclaimed,  in  unfeigned  irritation.  "Miss 
Rachel,  don't  let  it  trouble  you  a  moment;  nobody  expects  it  of  you!" 

Lucy  felt,  immediately,  that  her  expression  had  been  too  frankly  posi- 
tive ;  but  even  the  consciousness  thereof  did  not  enable  her  to  comprehend 
its  effect. 

Rachel  straightened  herself  a  little,  and  said  "Indeed?"  in  anything 
but  an  amiable  tone.  She  went  to  the  cupboard  and  returned,  before 
speaking  again.  "I  didM^  say  anybody  told  me,"  she  continued;  "it's 
likely  that  Joseph  might  think  of  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  people  should 
expect  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes." 

Lucy  was  so  astonished  that  she  could  not  inunediately  reply;  and  the 
entrance  of  Joseph  and  the  two  ladies  cut  off  all  further  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  what  she  felt  to  be  an  awkward  misunderstanding. 

"I  must  help,  too!"  cried  Miss  Blessing,  skipping  into  the  kitchen 
after  Rachel.  "That  is  one  thing,  at  least,  which  we  can  learn  in  the 
city.  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for  housekeeping,  I  should  feel  terribly  use- 
less." 

Rachel  protested  against  her  help,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Blessing  had  a 
laugh  and  a  lively  answer  for  every  remonstrance,  and  flitted  about  in  a 
manner  which  conveyed  the  impression  that  she  was  doing  a  great  deal. 

Joseph  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  came  down  from  his 
room  in  fresh  attire,  and  beheld  his  aunt  not  only  so  assisted,  but  seeming 
to  enjoy  it.  Lucy,  who  appeared  to  be  ill  at  ease,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  table,  and  was  sitting  silently  beside  the  window.  Recalling  their 
conversation  a  few  evenings  before,  he  suspected  that  she  might  be  tran- 
siently annoyed  on  his  aunt's  account;  she  had  less  confidence,  perhaps, 
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in  Miss  Blessing's  winning,  natural  manners.  So  Lucy's  silence  tlirew 
no  shadow  upon  his  cheerfulness :  he  had  never  felt  so  happy,  so  free,  so 
'delighted  to  assume  the  character  of  a  host. 

After  the  first  solemnity  which  followed  the  taking  of  seats  at  tlie 
table,  the  meal  proceeded  with  less  than  the  usual  decorum.  Joseph, 
indeed,  so  far  forgot  his  duties,  that  his  aunt  was  obliged  to  remind  him 
of  them  from  time  to  time.  Miss  Blessing  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
cream  and  butter  and  marmalade,  and  Rachel  Miller  found  it  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  have  her  handiwork  appreciated.  Although  she  always  did 
her  best,  for  Joseph's  sake,  she  knew  that  men  have  very  ignorant, 
indifferent  tastes  in  such  matters. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Anna  Warriner  said :  *'  We  are  going  to 
take  Lucy  on  her  way  as  far  as  the  cross-roads;  so  there  will  not  he 
more  than  time  to  get  home  by  sunset." 

Before  the  carriage  was  ready,  however,  another  vehicle  drove  up  the 
lane.  Elwood  Withers  jumped  out,  gave  Joseph  a  hearty  grip  of  his 
powerful  hand,  greeted  the  others  rapidly,  and  then  addressed  himself 
specially  to  Lucy :  "  I  was  going  to  a  township-meeting  at  the  Corner," 
'  said  he ;  "  but  Bob  Warriner  told  me  you  were  here  with  Anna,  so  I 
thought  I  could  save  her  a  roundabout  drive  by  taking  you  myself." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I'm  sorry  you  should  go  so  far  out  of  your  road," 
said  Lucy.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  there  was  an  evident  constraint  in 
the  smile  which  accompanied  the  words. 

*'  O,  he'd  go  twice  as  far  for  company,"  Anna  Warriner  remarked. 
"  You  know  I'd  take  you,  and  welcome,  but  Elwood  has  a  good  claim 
on  you,  now." 

"  I  have  no  claim^  Lucy,"  said  Elwood,  rather  doggedly. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  were  Lucy's  words. 

She  rose,  and  the  four  were  soon  seated  in  the  two  vehicles.  They 
drove  away  in  the  low  sunshine,  one  pair  chatting  and  laughing  merrily 
as  long  as  they  were  within  hearing,  the  other  singularly  grave  and  silent. 


Chapter  V. 

For  half  a  mile  Elwood  Withers  followed  the  carriage  containing  Anna 
Warriner  and  her  friend ;  then,  at  the  curve  of  the  valley  their  roads 
parted,  and  Lucy  and  he  were  alone.  The  soft  light  of  the  delicious 
summer  evening  was  around  them ;  the  air,  cooled  by  the  stream  which 
broadened  and  bickered  beside  their  way,  was  full  of  all  healthy  meadow 
odours,  and  every  farm  in  the  branching  dells  they  passed  was  a  picture 
of  tranquil  happiness.  Yet  Lucy  had  sighed  before  she  was  aware  of 
it,— a  very  faint,  tremulous  breath,  but  it  reached  Elwood's  sensitive  ear. 
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"  You  don't  seem  quite  well,  Lucy,"  he  said. 

^^  Because  I  have  talked  so  little  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  just  that,  but — ^but  I  was  almost  afraid  1117  coming  for  you 
was  not  welcome.  I  don't  mean — ^  But  here  he  grew  confused,  and 
did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

^^  Indeed  it  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said  she.  This  was  not  an  answer 
to  his  remark,  and  both  felt  that  it  was  not. 

Elwood  struck  the  horse  with  his  whip,  then  as  suddenly  drew  the 
reins  on  the  startled  animal.  ^^  Pshaw ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that 
was  almost  fierce,/^  what's  the  use  o'  my  beating-  about  the  bush  in  this 
way?" 

Lucy  caught  her  breath,  and  clenched  her  hands  under  her  shawl  for 
one  instant.     Then  she  became  calm,  and  waited  for  him  to  say  more. 

"  Lucy ! "  he  continued,  turning  towards  her,  "  you  have  a  right  to 
think  me  a  fool.  I  can  talk  to  anybody  else  more  freely  than  to  you, 
and  the  reason  is,  I  want  to  say  more  to  you  than  to  any  other  woman ! 
There's  no  use  in  my  being  a  coward  any  longer ;  it's  a  desperate  venture 
Fm  making,  but  it  must  be  made.  Have  you  never  guessed  how  I  feel 
towards  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  very  quietly. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  "  He  tried  to  speak  calmly,  but  his 
breath  came  thick  and  hard,  and  the  words  sounded  hoarsely. 

"I  will  say  this,  Elwood,"  said  she,  "  that  because  I  saw  your  heart, 
I  have  watched  your  ways  and  studied  your  character.  I  find  you 
honest  and  manly  in  everything,  and  so  tender  and  faithful  that  I  wish 
I  could  return  your  affection  in  the  same  measure." 

A  gleam,  as  of  lightning,  passed  over  his  face. 

^  0,  don't  misunderstand  me ! "  she  ciied,  her  calmness  forsaking  her, 
"  I  esteem,  I  honour  you,  and  that  makes  it  harder  for  me  to  seem 
ungrateful,  imf eeling, — ^as  I  must.  Elwood,  if  I  could,  I  would  iaiiswer 
you  as  you  wish,  but  I  cannot." 

"  If  I  wait  ?  "  he  whispered.  . 

"  And  lose  your  best  years  in  a  vain  hope !  No,  Elwood,  my  friend^ 
—let  me  always  call  you  so,' — ^I  have  been  cowardly  also.  I  knew  an 
explanation  must  come,  and  I  shrank  from  the  pain  I  should  feel  in 
giving  you  pain.  It  is  hard ;  and  better  for  both  of  us  that  it  should 
not  be  repeated  I " 

^'  There's  something  wrong  in  this  world ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  long 
pause.  ^'  I  suppose  you  could  no  more  force  yourself  to  love  me  than 
I  could  force  myself  to  love  Anna  Warriner  or  that  Miss  Blessing.  Then 
what  put  it  into  my  heart  to  love  you  ?    Was  it  Grod  or  the  Devil?  " 

*^  Elwood ! "" 

H 
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^^  How  can  I  help  myself!  Can  I  help  drawing  my  breath  t  Did  I 
set  about  it  of  my  own  will  ?  Here  I  see  a  life  that  belongs  to  my  own 
lif  e)«*-as  much  a  part  of  it  as  my  head  or  heart ;  but  I  can't  reach  it,— 
it  draws  away  from  me,  and  maybe  joms  itself  to  some  one  else  forever! 
O  my  God!" 

Lucy  burst  into  such  a  violent  passion  of  weeping,  that  Elwood  f oi^t 
himself  in  his  trouble  for  her.  He  had  never  witnessed  such  grief,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  his  honest  heart  was  filled  with  self-reproach  at 
having  caused  it. 

^'Forgive  me,  Lucy!"  he  said,  very  tenderly  encircling  her  with  his 
arm,  and  drawing  her  head  upon  his  shoulder ;  ''  I  spoke  rashly  and 
wickedly  in  my  disappointment  I  thought  only  of  myself,  and  forgot 
that  I  might  hurt  you  by  my  words.  I'm  not  the  only  man  who  has  this 
kind  of  trouble  to  bear ;  and  perhaps  if  I  could  see  clearer — but  I  don't 
know ;  I  can  only  see  one  thing." 

She  grew  calmer  as  he  spoke.  Lifting  her  head  from  his  shoulder, 
she  took  his  hand,  and  said :  ^^  Tou  are  a  true  and  a  noble  man,  Elwood. 
It  is  only  a  grief  to  me  that  I  cannot  love  you  as  a  wife  should  love  her 
husband.    But  my  will  is  as  powerless  as  yours." 

"  I  believe  you,  Lucy,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  It's  not  your  fault,— 
but,  then,  it  is  n't  mine,  either.  Tou  make  me  feel  that  the  same  mle 
fits  both  of  us,  leastways  so  far  as  helping  the  matter  is  concerned.  Yon 
need  n't  tell  me  I  may  find  another  woman  to  love ;  the  very  thought  of 
it  makes  me  sick  at  heart.  I'm  rougher  than  you  are,  and  awkward  is 
my  ways—" 

^^  It  is  not  that !  O,  believe  me,  it  is  not  that ! "  cried  Lucy,  inter> 
rupting  him.  ^^  Have  you  ever  sought  for  reasons  to  account  for  your 
feeling  toward  me  ?  Is  it  not  something  that  does  not  seem  to  depend 
upon  what  I  am, — ^upon  any  qualities  that  distinguish  me  from  other 
women!" 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  f  "  Elwood  asked.  "  Have  you—"  He 
commenced,  but  did  not  finish  the  question.  He  leaned  silently  forward^ 
urged  on  the  horse,  and  Lucy  could  see  that  his  face  was  very  stem. 

^  They  say,"  she  began,  on  finding  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  speak, 
— ^'  they  say  that  women  have  a  natural  instinct  which  helps  them  to 
understand  many  things ;  and  I  think  it  must  be  true.  Why  can  you 
not  spare  me  the  demand  for  reasons  which  I  have  not !  If  I  were  to 
take  time,  and  consider  it,  and  try  to  explain,  it  would  be  of  no  help  to 
you :  it  would  not  change  the  fact.  I  suppose  a  msdx  feels  humiliated 
when  this  trouble  comes  upon  him.  He  shows  \ns  heart,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  claim  upon  the  woman  of  his  choice  to  show  hers  ht 
return.    The  sense  of  injustice  is  worse  than  humiliation,   Elwoodl 
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Though  I  cannot,  cannot  do  otherwise,  I  shall  always  have  the  feeling 
that  I  have  wronged  you." 

"  0  Lucy,"  he  murmured,  in  a  very  sad,  but  not  reproachful  voice, 
^^  every  word  you  say,  in  showing  me  that  I  must  give  you  up,  only 
makes  it  more  impossible  to  me.  And  it  is  just  impossible,— that's  the 
end  of  the  matter !  I  know  how  people  talk  about  trials  being  sent  U8 
for  our  good,  and  its  being  the  will  of  God,  and  all  that.  It 's  a  trial, 
that's  true :  whether  it 's  for  my  good  or  not,  I  shall  learn  after  a  while ; 
but  I  can  find  out  God's  will  only  by  trying  the  strength  of  my  own. 
Don't  be  af eared,  Lucy !  I  've  no  notion  of  saying  or  doing  anything 
from  this  time' on  to  disturb  you,  but  here  you  are  "  (striking  his  breast 
with  his  clenched  hand),  "  and  here  you  will  be  when  the  day  comes,  as 
I  feel  that  it  must  and  shall  come,  to  bring  us  together ! " 

She  could  see  the  glow  of  his  face  in  the  gathering  dusk,  as  he  turned 
towards  her  and  offered  his  hand.  How  could  she  help  taking  it  ?  If 
some  pulse  in  her  own  betrayed  the  thrill  of  admiring  recognition  of  the 
man's  powerful  and  tender  nature,  which  suddenly  warmed  her  oppressed 
blood,  she  did  not  fear  that  he  would  draw  courage  from  the  token.  She 
wished  to  speak,  but  found  no  words  which,  coming  after  his,  would  not 
have  seemed  either  cold  and  unsympathetic,  or  too  near  the  verge  of  the 
hope  which  she  would  gladly  have  crushed. 

Elwood  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  hardly  appeared  to  be  awaiting  an 
answer.  Meanwhile  the  road  left  the  valley,  climbing  the  shoulders  of 
its  enclosing  hiUs,  where  the  moist  meadow  fragrance  was  left  behind, 
and  dry,  warm  breezes,  filled  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  wheat-fields, 
blew  over  them.  It  was  but  a  mile  farther  to  the  Comer,  near  which 
Luc/s  parents  resided. 

"  How  came  you  three  to  go  to  Joseph's  place  this  afternoon  1 "  he 
afiked.     "  Was  n't  it  a  dodge  of  Miss  Blessing's  ?  " 

"  She  proposed  it,-^partly  in  play,  I  think ;  and  when  she  afterwards 
insisted  on  our  going,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for  refusing." 

"  0,  of  course  not,"  said  Elwood ;  "  but  tell  me  now,  honestly,  Lucy, 
what  do  you  make  out  of  her  1 " 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment.  "She  is  a  little  wilful  in  her  ways^ 
perhaps,  but  we  must  n't  judge  too  hastily.  We  have  known  her  such' 
a  short  time.     Her  manner  is  very  amiable." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Elwood  remarked.  "  It  reminds  me  of 
one  of  her  dresses, — so  ruffled,'  and  puckered,  and  stuck  over  itith 
ribbi^s  and  things,  that  you  can't  rightly  tell  what  the  stiiff  is.  I  'd 
like  to  be  sure  whether  she  has  an  eye  to  Joseph." 

"  To  Am/"  Lucy  exclaimed. 

^'Him  first  and  foremost!     He's  as   innocent  as  a  year-old  baby. 
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There  is  n't  a  better  fellow  living  tlian  Joseph  Asten,  but  his  bringing 
up  has  been  fitter  for  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He  has  n't  had  his  eye-teeth 
cut  yet,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  she  has." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

^^  No  harm.  Used  to  the  world,  as  much  as  anything  else.  He  don't 
know  how  to  take  people ;  he  thinks  th'  outside  colour  runs  down  to  the 
core.  So  it  does  with  him ;  but  /  can't  see  what  that  girl  is,  under  her 
pleasant  ways,  and  he  won't  guess  that  there 's  anything  else  of  her. 
Between  ourselves,  Lucy, — ^you  don't  like  her.  I  saw  that  when  you 
came  away,  though  you  were  kissing  each  other  at  the  time." 

"  What  a  hypocrite  I  must  be  !  "  cried  Lucy,  rather  fiercely. 

^^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Women  kiss  as  men  shake  hands.  You  don't  go 
around,  saying,  'Julia  dear  I'  like  Anna  Warriner." 

Lucy  could  not  help  laughing.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  that 's  enough, 
Elwood !  I  'd  rather  you  would  think  yourself  in  the  right  than  to  say 
anything  more  about  her  this  evening." 

She  sighed  wearily,  not  attempting  to  conceal  her  fatigue  and 
depression. 

"  Well,  well  1 "  he  replied ;  "  1 11  pester  you  no  more  with  disagree- 
able subjects.  There 's  the  house,  now,  and  you  11  soon  be  rid  of  me. 
I  won't  tell  you,  Lucy,  that  if  you  ever  want  for  friendly  service,  you 
must  look  to  me, — ^because  I'm  af eared  you  won't  feel  free  to  doit; 
but  you  11  take  all  I  can  find  to  do  without  your  asking." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  drew  up  his  horse  at  the  gate  of 
her,  home,  handed  her  out,  said  '^  Good  night !  "  and  drove  away. 


Such  a  singular  restlessness  took  possession  of  Joseph,  after  the 
departure  of  his  guests,  that  the  evening  quiet  of  the  farm  became 
intolerable.  He  saddled  his  horse  and  set  out  for  the  village,  readily 
inventing  an  errand  which  explained  the  ride  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
bis  aunt. 

The  regular  movements  of  the  animal  did  not  banish  the  unquiet 
motions  of  his  mind,  but  it  relieved  him  by  giving  them  a  wider  sweep 
and  a  more  definite  form.  The  man  who  walks  is  subject  to  the  power 
of  his  Antaeus  of  a  body,  moving  forward  only  by  means  of  the  weight 
which  holds  it  to  the  earth.  There  is  a  clog  upon  all  his  thoughts,  an 
ever-present  sense  of  restriction  and  impotence.  But  when  he  is  lifted 
above  the  soil,  with  the  air  under  his  foot -soles,  swiftly  moving  without 
effort,  his  mind,  a  poising  Mercury,  mounts  on  winged  heels.  He  feels 
the  liberation  of  new  and  nimble  powers ;  wider  horizons  stretch  around 
his  inward  vision;  obstacles  are  measured  or  overlooked;  the  brute 
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strength  under  him  charges  his  whole  nature  with  a  more  vigorous 
electricity. 

The  fresh,  warm,  healthy  vital  force  which  filled  Joseph's  body  to  the 
last  embranchment  of  every  nerve  and  vein — ^the  hum  of  those  multi- 
tudinous spirits  of  life,  which,  while  building  their  glorious  abode,  march 
as  if  in  triumphant  procession  through  its  secret  passages,  and  summon 
all  the  fairest  phantoms  of  sense  to  their  completed  chambers — consti- 
tuted, far  more  than  he  suspected,  an  element  of  his  disturbance.  This 
was  the  strong  pinion  on  which  his  mind  and  soul  hung  balanced,  above 
the  close  atmosphere  which  he  seemed  to  ride  away  from,  as  he  rode. 
The  great  joy  of  human  life  filled  and  thrilled  him ;  all  possibilities  of 
action  and  pleasure  and  emotion  swam  before  his  sight ;  all  he  had  read 
or  heard  of  individual  careers  in  all  ages,  climates,  and  conditions  of  the 
race,— dazzling  pictures  of  the  myriad-sided  earth,  to  be  won  by  who- 
soever dared  arbitrarily  to  seize  the  freedom  waiting  for  his  grasp- 
floated  through  his  brain. 

ELitherto  a  conscience  not  bom  of  his  own  nature, — ^a  very  fair  and 
saintly-visaged  jailer  of  thought,  but  a  jailer  none  the  less, — ^had  kept 
strict  guard  over  every  outward  movement  of  his  mind,  gently  touching 
hope  and  desire  and  conjecture  when  they  reached  a  certain  line,  and 
saying,  "  No  ;  no  farther:  it  is  prohibited.*'  But  now,  with  one  strong, 
involuntary  throb,  he  found  himself  beyond  the  line,  with  aU  the  ranges 
ever  trodden  by  man  stretching  forward  to  a  limitless  horizon.  He  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  threw  out  his  arms,  lifted  his  face  toward  the  sky,  and 
cried,  "  God !  I  see  what  I  am  I " 

It  was  only  a  glimpse, — ^like  that  of  a  landscape  struck  in  golden  fire 
by  lightning,  from  the  darkness.  '^  What  is  it,"  he  mused,  ^^  that  stands 
between  me  and  this  vision  of  life  1  Who  built  a  wall  of  imaginary  law 
around  these  needs,  which  are  in  themselves  inexorable  laws?  The 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  they  say  in  warning.  Bright,  bound- 
less world,  my  home,  my  play-ground,  my  battle-field,  my  kingdom  to 
be  conquered !  And  this  body  they  teU  me  to  despise, — this  perishing 
house  of  clay,  which  is  so  intimately  myself  that  its  comfort  and  delight 
cheer  me  to  the  inmost  soul :  it  is  a  dwelling  fit  for  an  angel  to  inhabit ! 
Shall  not  its  hungering  senses  all  be  fed?  Who  shall  decide  for  me-^if 
not  myself — on  their  claims, — ^who  can  judge  for  me  what  strength 
requires  to  be  exercised,  what  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  what  growth  to  be 
forwarded  ?  All  around  me,  everywhere,  are  the  means  of  gratification, 
— ^I  have  but  to  reach  forth  my  hand  and  grasp ;  but  a  narrow  cell, 
built  ages  ago,  encloses  me  wherever  I  go  I " 

Such  was  the  vague  substance  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  the  old  struggle 
between  life — ^primitive,  untamed  life,  as  the  first  man  may  have  felt  it 
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— and  its  many  masters :  assertion  and  resistance,  all  the  more  fierce 
because  so  many  influences  laid  their  hands  upon  its  forces.  As  he  came 
back  to  his  usual  self,  refreshed  by  this  temporary  escape,  Jos^h 
wondered  whetiier  other  men  shared  the  same  longing  and  impatience ; 
and  this  turned  his  musings  into  another  channel.     ^^  Why  do  men  so 
carefully  conceal  what  is  deepest  and  strongest  in  their  natures  1    Why 
is  so  little  of  spiritual  stru^le  and  experience  ever  imparted?    The 
eonvert  publicly  admits  his  sinful  experience,  and  tries  to  explain  the 
entrance  of  grace  into  his  regenerated  nature  ;  the  reformed  drunkard 
seems  to  take  a  positive  delight  in  making  his  former  condition  d^raded 
and  loathsome ;  but  the  opening  of  the  individual  life  to  the  knowledge 
of  power  and  passion  and  all  the  possibilities  of  the  world  is  kept  more 
secret  than  sin.     Love  is  bidden  as  if  it  were  a  reproach ;  friendship 
watched,  lest  it  express  its  warmth  too  frankly ;  joy  and  grief  and  doubt 
and  anxiety  repressed  as  much  as  possible.    A  great  lid  is  shut  down 
upon  the  human  race.     They  must  painfully  stoop  and  creep,  instead  of 
standing  erect  with  only  God's  heaven  over  their  heads.     I  am  lonely, 
but  I  know  not  how  to  cry  for  companionship ;  my  words  would  not  be 
understood,  or,  if  they  were,  would  not  be  answered.     Only  one  gate  is 
free  to  me, — that  leading  to  the  love  of  woman.    There,  at  least,  must 
be  such  an  intense,  intimate  sympathy  as  shall  make  the  reciprocal 
i«velation  of  the  lives  possible ! " 

Full  of  this  single  certainty,  which,  the  more  he  pondered  upon  it, 
seemed  to  be  his  nearest  chance  of  help,  Joseph  rode  slowly  homewards. 
Bachel  Miller,  who  had  impatiently  awaited  his  coming,  remarked  the 
abstraction  of  his  face,  and  attributed  it  to  a  veiy  different  cause.  She 
was  thereby  wonderfully  strengthened  to  ma,ke  her  commimication  in 
regard  to  the  evening  company ;  nevertheless,  the  subject  was  so  slowly 
a|>proached  and  so  ambiguously  alluded  to,  tibiat  Joseph  could  not  inmie- 
4iately  understand  it. 

^^That  is  something!  That  is  a  step!"  he  said  to  himself;  then, 
turning  towards  her  with  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  his  face,  added: 
^^  Aunt,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never  really  fek  until  now  that  I  am 
the  owner  of  this  property?  It  will  be  more  of  a  home  to  me  after  I 
.  have  received  the  neighbouibood  as  my  guests.  It  has  always  contr(^led 
sie^  but  now  it  must  serve  me !  '^ 

He  laugbed  in  great  good«>hmnour,  and  ttaehel  Miller,  in  her  heart, 
tiianked  Miss  JuHa  Blessing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CATHEDRAL. 

BY  J.  R.  LOWELL. 

(CcwHrmed  from  page  Sd.) 

* 
Idle  who  hopes  with  prophets  to  be  snatched 

By  virtue  in  their  mantles  left  below ; 

Shall  the  soul  live  on  other  men's  report, 

Herself  a  pleasing  fable  of  herself? 

Man  cannot  be  God's  outlaw  if  he  would, 

Nor  so  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of  sense 

But  Nature  still  shall  search  some  crevice  out 

With  messages  of  splendour  from  that  Source 

Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  baffles  still  and  lures. 

This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  sometimes 

Have  intimation  clear  of  wider  scope. 

Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 

The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 

And  upward  yearnings  of  unstilled  desire; 

Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  divined 

A  mystery  of  Purpose,  gleaming  through 

The  secular  confusions  of  the  world. 

Whose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing  ours. 

No  man  can  think  nor  in  himself  perceive, 

Sometimes  at  walking,  in  the  street  s(»netimes, 

Or  on  the  hill-side,  always  unf orewamed, 

A  grace  of  being,  finer  than  himself. 

That  beckons  and  is  gone,  a  larger  life 

Upon  his  own  impinging,  with  swift  glimpse 

Of  spacious  circles  luminous  with  mind 

To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his  own 

Seems  but  gross  cloud  to  make  that  visible. 

Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the  edge. 

Who  that  hath  known  these  visitati<ms  fl^et 

Would  strive  to  make  them  trite  and  ritual? 

I,  that  still  pray  at  morning  and  at  eve, 

Loving  those  roots  that  feed  us  from  the  past, 

And  prizing  more  than  Plato  things  I  ieartied 

At  that  best  academe,  a  mother's  knee, 

Thrice  in  my  life  perhaps  have  truly  prs^fedi 
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Thrice,  stirred  below  my  conscious  self,  have  felt 

That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is  God; 

Nor  know  I  which  to  hold  worst  enemy, — 

Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste 

Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  raiment  warm 

By  Faith  contrived  against  our  nakedness, 

Or  him  who,  cruel-kind,  would  fain  obscure. 

With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of  God, 

The  soul's  east-window  of  divine  surprise. 

Where  others  worship,  I  but  look  and  long ; 

For,  though  not  recreant  to  my  fathers'  faith, 

Its  forms  to  me  are  weariness,  and  most 

That  drony  vacuum  of  compulsory  prayer. 

Still  pumping  phrases  for  the  inefiPable,  ' 

Though  all  the  valves  of  memory  gasp  and  wheeze. 

Words  that  have  drawn  transcendent  meanings  up 

From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone  time. 

Steeped  through  with  tears  of  triumph  and  remorse, 

Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  cleansed  in  martyr-fires. 

Can  they,  so  consecrate  and  so  inspired, 

By  repetition  wane  to  vexing  wind  ? 

Alas!  we  cannot  draw  habitual  breath 

In  the  thin  air  of  life's  supremer  heights. 

We  cannot  make  each  meal  a  sacrament, 

Nor  with  our  tailors  be  immortal  souls, — 

We  men,  too  conscious  of  earth's  comedy. 

Who  see  two  sides,  with  our  posed  selves  debate. 

And  only  on  great  days  can  be  sublime! 

Let  us  be  thankful  when,  as  I  do  here. 

We  can  read  Bethel  on  a  pile  of  stones. 

And,  seeing  where  God  has  been,  trust  in  Him. 

Brave  Peter  FiBcher  there  in  Nuremberg, 
Moulding  Saint  Sebald's  miracles  in  bronze. 
Put  saint  and  stander-by  in  that  quaint  garb 
Familiar  to  him  in  his  daily  walk. 
Not  doubting  God  could  grant  a  miracle 
Then  and  in  Nuremberg,  if  so  He  would ; 
But  never  artist  for  three  hundred  years 
Hath  dared  the  contradiction  ludicrous 
Of  supernatural  in  modem  clothes. 
Say  it  is  drift,  not  progress,  none  the  less, 
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With  ihe  old  sextant  of  the  fathers'  creed, 

We  shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars, 

And,  still  lip-loyal  to  what  once  was  truth, 

Smuggle  new  meanings  under  ancient  names. 

Unconscious  perverts  of  the  Jesuit,  Time. 

Change  is  the  mask  that  all  Continuance  wears 

To  keep  us  youngsters  harmlessly  amused ; 

Meanwhile  some  ailing  or  more  watchful  child, 

Sitting  apart,  sees  the  old  eyes  gleam  out. 

Stem,  and  yet  soft  with  humorous  pity  too. 

WhUere,  men  burnt  men  for  a  doubtful  point. 

As  if  the  mind  were  quenchable  with  fire. 

And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her  war-paint  on. 

Devoutly  savage  as  an  Iroquois  ; 

Now  Calvin  and  Servetus  at  one  board 

Snuff  in  grave  sympathy  a  mflder  roaat, 

And  o'er  their  claret  settle  Comte  unread. 

This  is  no  age  to  get  cathedrals  built — 

Did  Grod,  then,  wait  for  one  in  Bethlehem  ? 

Worst  is  not  yet :  lo,  where  his  coming  looms. 

Of  Earth's  anarchic  children  latest  bom, 

Democracy,  a  Titan  who  has  learned 

To  laugh  at  Jove's  old-fashioned  thunderbolts — 

Could  he  not  also  forge  them,  if  he  would  ? 

He,  better  skilled,  with  solvents  merciless. 

Loosened  in  air  and  borne  on  every  wind. 

Saps  unperceived :  the  calm  Olympian  height 

Of  ancient  order  feels  its  bases  yield. 

And  pale  gods  look  for  help  to  gods  as  pale. 

What  will  be  left  of  good  or  worshipful. 

Of  spiritual  secrets,  mysteries. 

Of  fair  religion's  guarded  heritage, — 

Heirlooms  of  soul,  passed  downward  unprofaned 

From  eldest  Ind?     This  western  giant  coarse. 

Scorning  refinements  which  he  lacks  himself. 

Loves  not  nor  heeds  the  ancestral  hierarchies. 

Each  rank  dependent  on  the  next  above 

Li  orderly  gradation  fixed  as  fate. 

For  him  no  tree  of  knowledge  is  forbid. 

Or  sweeter  if  forbid.     How  save  the  ark. 

Or  holy  of  holies,  unprofaned  &  day 
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From  his  unscrupulous  curiosity " 
That  handles  everything  as  if  to  buy, 
Tossing  aside  what  fabrics  delicate 
Suit  not  the  rough-and-tumble  of  his  ways  ? 
What  hope  for  those  fine-nerved  humanities 
That  made  earth  gracious  once  with  gentler  arts, 
Now  the  rude  hands  have  caught  the  trick  of  thought 
And  claim  an  equal  suffrage  with  the  brain  ? 

The  bom  disciple  of  an  elder  time 

To  me  sufficient,  friendlier  than  the  new, 

I  thank  benignant  nature  most  for  this, — 

A  force  of  sympathy,  or  call  it  lack 

Of  character  firm-planted,  loosing  me 

From  the  pent  chamber  of  habitual  self 

To  dwell  enlarged  in  alien  modes  of  thought. 

Haply  distasteful,  wholesomer  for  that, 

And  through  imagination  to  possess. 

As  they  were  mine,  the  lives  of  other  men. 

This  growth  original  of  virgin  soil. 

By  fascination  felt  in  opposites. 

Pleases  and  shocks,  entices  and  perturbs. 

In  this  brown-fisted  rough,  this  shirt-sleeved  Gid, 

This  backwoods  Charlemagne  of  empires  new. 

Whose  blundering  heel  instinctively  finds  out 

The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  dignities, 

Who,  meeting  CsBsar's  self,  would  slap  his  back, 

Call  him  ^^  Old  Horse,"  and  challenge  to  a  drink. 

My  lungs  draw  braver  air,  my  breast  dilates 

With  ampler  manhood,  and  I  front  both  worlds. 

Of  sense  and  spirit,  as  my  natural  fiefs. 

To  shape  and  then  reshape  them  as  I  will. 

It  was  the  first  man's  charter ;  why  not  mine  ? 

How  forfeit  f  when  deposed  in  other  hands  ? 

Thou  shudder'st,  Ovid  ?     Dost  in  him  forebode 
A  new  avatar  of  the  large-limbed  Goth, 
To  break,  or  seem  to  break,  tradition's  clew, 
And  chase  to  dreamland  back  thy  gods  dethroned  ? 
I  think  man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the  east, 
Nearer  to  morning's  fountains  than  the  sim ; 
Herself  the  source  whence  all  tradition  sprang. 
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Herself  at  once  both  labyrinth  and  clew. 

The  miracle  fades  out  of  history, 

But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal  earth 

Are  bom  into  the  world  with  every  child. 

Shall  this  self -maker  with  the  prying  eyes,        * 

This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 

By  the  New  World's  new  fiend.  Publicity, 

Whose  testing  thumb  leaves  everywhere  its  smutch, 

Not  one  day  feel  within  himself  the  need 

Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself. 

That  shall  ennoble  him  with  the  upward  look  f 

Shall  he  not  catch  the  Voice  that  wanders  earth. 

With  spiritual  summons,  dreamed  or  heard. 

As  sometimes,  just  ere  sleep  seals  up  the  sense. 

We  hear  our  Mother  call  from  deeps  of  time, 

And^ waking,  find  it  vision, — none  the  less 

The  benediction  bides,  old  skies  return. 

And  that  unreal  thing,  pre-eminent. 

Makes  air  and  dream  of  all  we  see  and  feel  ? 

Shall  he  divine  no  strength  unmade  of  votes. 

Inward,  impregnable,  found  soon  as  sought, 

Not  cognizable  of  sense,  o'er  sense  supreme  t 

His  holy  places  may  not  be  of  stone, 

Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than  aught 

By  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardour  reared. 

Fit  altars  for  who  guards  inviolate 

Grod's  chosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  or  man. 

Doubtless  his  church  will  be  no  hospital 

For  superannuate  forms  and  mumping  shams, 

No  parlour  where  men  issue  policies 

Of  life-assurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 

Nor  his  religion  but  an  ambulance  . 

To  fetch  life's  w;ounded  and  malingerers  in. 

Scorned  by  the  strong ;  yet  he,  unconscious  heir 

To  the  influence  sweet  of  Athens  and  of  Home, 

And  old  Judaea's  ^t  of  secret  fire. 

Spite  of  himself  sliall  surely  learn  to  know 

And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself. 

Some  divine  thing,  large-hearted,  brotherly. 

Not  nice  in  trifles,  a  soft  creditor. 

Pleased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only  cant. 

And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is  sure 
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That,  in  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else, 

Not  made  for  mere  enjoyment,  in  a  world 

Of  toil  but  half -requited,  or,  at  best. 

Paid  in  some  futile  currency  of  breath, 

A  world  of  incompleteness,  sorrow  swift 

And  consolation  laggard,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  of  building  or  the  creed  professed. 

The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage  turned, 

Of  an  unfinished  life  that  sways  the  world. 

Shall  tower  as  sovereign  emblem  over  all. 

The  kobold  Thought  moves  with  us  when  we  shift 

Our  dwelling  to  escape  him ;  perched  aloft 

On  the  first  load  of  household-stuff  he  went ; 

For,  where  the  mind  goes,  goes  old  furniture. 

I,  who  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 

And  give  to  Fancy  one  clear  holiday. 

Scarce  saw  the  minster  for  the  thoughts  it  stirred 

Buzzing  o'er  past  and  future  with  vain  quest. 

Here  once  there  stood  a  homely  wooden  church,    . 

By  slow  devotion  nobly  changed  for  this 

That  echoes  vaguely  to  my  modem  steps. 

By  sufErage  universal  it  was  built. 

As  practised  then,  for  all  the  country  came 

From  far  as  Rouen,  to  give  votes  for  God, 

Each  vote  a  block  of  stone  securely  laid 

Obedient  to  the  master's  deep-mused  plan. 

Will  what  our  ballots  rear,  responsible 

To  no  grave  forethought,  stand  so  long  as  this  I 

Delight  like  this  the  eye  of  after  days 

Brightening  with  pride  that  here,  at  least,  were  men 

Who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing  they  knew? 

Can  our  religion  cope  with  deeds  like  this  ? 

We  too,  build  (jrothic  contract  shams,  because 

Our  deacons  have  discovered  that  it  pays. 

And  pews  sell  better  under  vaulted  roofs 

Of  plaster  painted  like  an  Indian  squaw. 

Shall  not  that  western  Goth,  of  whom  we  spoke, 

So  fiercely  practical,  so  keen  of  eye. 

Find  out  some  day  that  nothing  pays  but  Gt)d, 

Served  whether  on  the  smoke-shut  battle-field. 

In  work  obscure  done  honestly,  or  vote 
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For  tnith  unpopular,  or  faith  maintained 

To  ruinous  convictions,  or  good  deeds 

Wrought  for  good's  sake,  mindless  of  heaven  or  hell  ? 

I  know  not ;  but,  sustained  bj  sure  belief 

That  man  still  rises  level  with  the  height 

Of  noblest  opportunities,  or  makes 

Such,  if  the  time  supply  not,  I  can  wait. 

I  gaze  round  on  the  windows,  pride  of  France, 

£a.ch  the  bright  gift  of  some  mechanic  guild 

WJio  loved  their  city  and  thought  gold  well  spent 

To  make  her  beautiful  with  piety. 

I  pause,  transfigured  by  some  stripe  of  bloom. 

And  my  mind  throngs  with  shining  auguries. 

Circle  on  circle,  bright  as  seraphim. 

With  golden  trumpets  silent,  that  await 

The  signal  to  blow  news  of  good  to  men. 

Then  the  revulsion  came  that  always  comes 

After  these  dizzy  elations  of  the  mind : 

I  walked  forth  saddened :  for  all  thought  is  sad, 

And  leaves  a  bitterish  savour  in  the  brain, 

Tonic,  it  may  be,  not  delectable, 

And  turned,  reluctant,  for  a  parting  look 

At  those  old  weather-pitted  images 

Of  bygone  struggle,  now  so  sternly  calm. 

About  their  shoulders  sparrows  had  built  nests, 

And  fluttered,  chirping,  from  gray  perch  to  perch, 

Now  on  a  mitre  poising,  now  a  crown. 

Irreverently  happy.     While  I  thought 

How  confident  they  were,  what  careless  hearts 

Flew  on  those  lightsome  wings  and  shared  the  sun, 

A  larger  shadow  crossed ;  and,  looking  up, 

I  saw  where,  nesting  in  the  hoary  towers. 

The  sparrow-hawk  slid  forth  on  noiseless  air, 

With  sidelong  head  that  watched  the  joy  below, 

Grim  Norman  baron  o'er  this  clan  of  Kelts. 

Enduring  Nature,  force  conservative. 

Indifferent  to  our  noisy  whims !     Men  prate 

Of  all  heads  to  an  equal  grade  cashiered 

On  level  with  the  dullest,  and  expect . 

(Sick  of  no  worse  distemper  than  themselves) 

A  wondrous  cure-all  in  equality ; 
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Meanwhile,  long-suffering,  imperturbable, 
Thou  quietly  complet'st  thy  syllogism. 
And  from  the  premise  sparrow  here  below 
DraVst  sure  conclusion  of  the  hawk  above, 
Pleased  with  the  soft-billed  songster,  pleased  no  less 
With  the  fierce  beak  of  natures  aquiline. 

Thou,  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 

In  the  Past's  valley  of  Avilion, 

Perchance,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be  healed, 

Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown  again ! 

Thrice  beautiful  to  us ;  perchance  less  fair 

To  who  possessed  thee,  as  a  mountain  seems 

To  dwellers  round  its  bases  but  a  heap 

Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm 

And  the  avalanche's  silent  bolt  holds  back 

Leashed  with  a  hair, — ^meanwhile  some  far-off  clown, 

Hereditary  delver  of  the  plain. 

Sees  it  an  immoved  vision  of  repose. 

Nest  of  the  morning,  and  conjectures  there 

The  dance  of  streams  to  idle  shepherds'  pipes, 

And  fairer  habitations  softly  hung 

On  breezy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool, 

For  happier  men.    No  mortal  ever  dreams 

That  the  scant  isthmus  he  encamps  upon 

Between  two  oceans,  one,  the  Stormy,  passed. 

And  one,  the  Peaceful,  yet  to  venture  on. 

Has  been  that  future  whereto  prophets  yearned 

For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  cheated  hope, 

Shall  be  that  past  which  nerveless  poets  moan 

As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 

O  Power,  more  near  my  life  than  life  itself 
(Or  what  seems  life  to  us  in  sense  inmured). 
Even  as  the  roots,  shut  in  the  darksome  earth. 
Share  ia  the  tree-top's  joyance,  and  conceive 
Of  sunshine  and  wide  air  and  "winged  things 
By  sympathy  of  nature,  so  do  I 
Have  evidence  of  Thee  so  far  above. 
Yet  in  and  of  me !     Rather  Thou  the  root 
Invisibly  sustaining,  hid  in  light. 
Not  darkness,  or  in  darkness  made  by  us. 
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If  Bometiines  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 

Of  other  witQess  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 

As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ours 

To  nurse  Thy  flickering  life,  that  else  must  cease. 

Blown  out,  as  't  were  a  candle,  by  men's  breath. 

My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare. 

To  change  her  inward  surety  for  their  doubt 

Muffled  from  sight  in  formal  robes  of  proof : 

While  she  can  only  feel  herself  through  Thee, 

I  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  I  fear, 

Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with  thought 

Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed.  Thou, 

"Walking  Thy  garden  still,  commun'st  with  men. 

Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle. 

[NoTB. — The  poet  has  undertaken  to  give  the  reflections  and  sensations  acquired  in 
a  short  visit  to  the  old  city  of  Chartres,  in  France ;  and  the  work  takes  its  name  from 
the  grand  cathedral  there,  the  shrine  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  " — a  church  whichj  to 
those  familiar  with  it,  is  itself  a  poem  in  stone — one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  the 
"architects  of  dream.'*] 


THE     NEWS    BOY. 

BY  NATHAN  D.  UBNBB. 

Our  hero  of  the  bulletin  was  the  veriest  vagabond.  On  his  feet  all 
%,  hoarse  with  shouting  the  names  of  the  journals — ^with,  perhaps,  a 
rough  and  ready  synopsis  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  contain — ^tired,* 
^et,  [hmigry,  and  like  enough  sick,  his  shelter  at  night  was,  in  most 
c^ses,  the  interior  of  any  empty  box,  cavernous  door-stoop,  or  imder- 
pier  hole,  in  which  he  could  manage  to  crawl.  If  not  more  bold,  he  was 
niuch  worse  than  his  successor,  of  the  present  day.  With  all  the  vices 
of  the  latter,  he  had  none  of  the  virtues  which  the  Children's  Aid 
Society — all  honour  to  its  name — ^has  so  happily  succeeded  in  developing. 

In  '58  or  '59  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  became  interested  in  a 
number  of  newsboys. 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  I  can  bring  to  mind  at  present  was  that 
^f  a  Ktde  fellow  named  Jeny  McCabe.  I  had  a  desk  in  an  office  in 
Nassau  Street,  and  Jerry  brought  me  the  Evening  Post  regularly  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  pock-marked,  cross  eyed,  and  had  a  deep,  triangular 
•car  on  his  left  temple,  but  was  otherwise  well  favoured,  with  keen  eyes, 
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and  sharp,  precocious  features.  I  should  judge  that  he  was  about 
thirteen,  but  camp-following  in  the  world's  warfare  had  added  years  to 
his  appearance,  and  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  strong,  unhesitatang, 
and  man-like.  In  warm  weather  he  was  barefooted,  and  in  winter  be 
navigated  in  an  unseaworthy  pair  of  nmnber  elevens,  which  were  but 
poor  protection  to  his  little  feet,  the  bare  toes  of  which  seldom  failed  to 
assert  their  individuality  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  leather. 

He  was  always  ragged,  swore  roundly,  and  gambled  with  his  compeers; 
but  I  once  saw  him  give  two  pennies  to  a  decrepit  negress,  and  thereafter 
regarded  him  with  a  friendly  eye.  My  opinion  of  his  moral  conduct, 
however,  was  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  he  frequently  presented 
himself  to  me  with  a  darkened  eye,  or  some  other  indication  of  recent 
fisticuffs. 

One  day,  when  our  acquaintance  had  ripened  sufficiently  to  warrant 
the  presumption,  I  took  him  to  task  for  the  latter  delinquency. 

^'  But,  when  they  goes  an'  pitches  into  a  feller  all  the  time,  what's  a 
cove  to  do,  sir?"  asked  Jerry,  spitting  upon  his  fingers  and  gently 
sopping  his  latest  visual  obscuration. 

''  But  I  do  not  notice  that  any  of  your  comrades  have  black  eyes  so 
often  as  yourself,"  said  I.  "  How  happens  it  that  you  are  so  often 
particularly  ' pitched  into,'  Jerry?" 

"  You  see,  sir,  they  goes  for  my  swag — ^that's  their  little  game !" 

"  Swag — ^ah,  I  understand,  '  swag'  means  money.  So  they  are 
jealous  at  the  results  of  your  commercial  ability ;  you  sell  more  papers 
than  they  f  " 

"Well,  sometimes^^  replied  Jerry,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  segar 
stump,  preparatory  to  lighting  it  upon  his  departiu*e.  "  But  that  ain't 
it,  quite.  I  allers  licks  'em  at  chuck-penny,  an'  they  gits  mad,  an'  swears 
as  how  I  don't  play  on  the  '  square.'" 

I  now  began  to  have  a  perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  had 
a  successful  gambler  before  me — ^perhaps  an  embryo  Morrissey— or  any 
other  Congressman. 

"  Do  you  play  on  the  square,  as  you  call  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

At  first  he  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran  of  the  silver  box,  but  presently  his 
eye  twinkled  roguishly.  He  drew  something  from  his  pocket,  and  said : 
''  Heads  or  tails,  sir  ?  " 

"  Heads." 

A  broad  penny  piece  twirled  aloft  and  came  down  tails.    "  Try  again, 


sir." 


«  Tails." 

It  came  down  heads. 
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I  made  a  dozen  gnesses,  and  every  time  guessed  wrong. 

"  Don't  you  see  through  the  purty  trick,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  no  means." 

He  held  up,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  a 
penny,  both  sides  of  which  bore  the  impression  of  a  head, 

"  Yes,  but  how  did  you  manage  when  I  wagered  the  reverse — tails  f* 
I  inquired,  laughing,  in  spite  of  myself,  at  his  9elf-congratulatory 
smile. 

The  coin  disappeared  down  his  ragged  sleeve  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  twist  of  his  elbow,  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  held  aloft  another  coin,  both  sides  of  which  bore  the 
impression  of  a  tail, 

"See  it,  sir?"  triumphantly. 

"  Yes  ;  but,  Jerry,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  you  are  a  rascal." 

"  Oh  no,  I'm  a  thorough-bred."  And  then  he  continued,  reflectively, 
and  in  a  despondent  tone,  "  but  there's  too  many  on  'em  as  knows  it  now ; 
the  trick  ain't  what  it  was  oust,  sir." 

"  Have  you  got  a  father,  Jerry  f  " 

"Nary,  sir." 

"Mother!" 

"  Nary." 

"  Any  relative  whatever  ?  " 

He  didn't  reply,  but  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  began  to  shuffle 
his  feet  and  whistle. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  your  money?"  I  asked. 

"  Got  some  one  to  take  keer  of,  sir.  But  I  must  make  tracks  for  the 
second  edition.     Good-bye,  sir." 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  seconds  when  a  scuffling  noise  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  caused  me  to  open  my  office  door,  which  commanded  the 
head.  I  did  so  to  see  Jerry  engaged  in  a  desperg,te  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  a  boot-black — ^probably  some  luckless  gamester  whose  ruin  he  had 
wrought.  Before  I  could  reach  them  they  had  rolled  into  the  gutter  and 
separated,  each  disappearing  in  an  opposite  direction. 

I  gave  little  Jerry  up  as  a  hopeless  case  after  that,  though  he  came 
regularly  for  a  long  time,  and  I  saw  his  generous  instincts  in  behalf  of 
decrepit  humanity  repeated  more  than  once  ;  but  one  evening  he  missed 
his  usual  visit,  and  he  came  no  more. 

In  about  a  week  I  was  called  upon,  quite  early  in  the  day,  by  another 
newsboy,  who  proved  to  have  been  one  of  the  chums  of  my  truant 
protege, 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  fragmentary  cap  respectfully^ 
"  you  wos  a  hintimate  friend  of  Jerry  McCabe,  wosn't  yer?" 

I 
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Somewhat  amused,  I  still  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 
**  I  knew  Jerry  very  well,  my  little  man.*' 

"  Jerry's  dead,  sir." 

This  was  said  with  a  quivering  lip  (I  once  heard  a  lecturer  on  natural 
depravity  declare  that  the  street  children  of  great  cities  had  no  moral 
instincts.  He  lied !)  and  a  tone  of  genuine  sorrow,  which  instantly 
awoke  a  sympathetic  response  in  my  own  breast. 

"  When— how— what  of  f  " 

"  This  momin' !     Starwation ! " 

My  three  questions  received  but  two  answers,  but  they  were  all- 
sufficient  ;  and  the  boy  continued,  as  I  looked  at  him  with  painful  inquiry: 

"  You  know,  sir,  Jerry  'ad  a  sister  as  wos  a  bad  'un ;  but  she  wos  tuk 
sick,  you  know,  long  time  ago,  you  know.  'Stead  of  lettin*  'er  go  lion 
to  the  hisland,  you  know,  he  got  'er  into  the  City  'Ospital  'ere,  you  know, 
at  five  dollars  a  week,  an'  kept  'er  there  outen  'is  own  savin's,  you  know. 
He  used  to  do  a  big  job  on  'is  pals  vith  the  double-'eaded  pennies,  you 
know,  an'  so  wos  henabled  to  do  it,  you  know.  But  his  pals  found  'im 
hout,  you  know,  an'  he  got  broke.  Sellin'  papers  wosn't  enough,  you 
know,  sir,  so  he  starved  hissel'  for  veeks  to  pay  the  five  '  slums'  a  veek. 
This  momin',  you  know,  the  gal  died.  Jerry  kissed  her  an'  'gin  to  cry, 
an'  then  stopped,  an'  they  found  as  'ow  he  wos  dead,  an'  the  doctor  chaps 
thought  as  'ow  he  cum  to  it  in  not  'avin  anythink  onto  'is  stummick  for 
nine  days.  He  'ad  told  'em  afore  about  you,  sir,  an'  they  left  'im  kneelink 
jist  there,  sir,  thinkin'  as  'ow  you  might  come  up  an'  see  'im,  sir.  He's 
honly  been  gone  a  hour  an'  a  'alf ,  sir,  an' — ^an' — ^  The  boy  broke  down 
and  sobbed  bitterly. 

I  seized  my  hat  and  went  to  the  hospital  at  once.  Accompanied  by 
one  of  the  physicians,  I  was  guided  to  the  desired  ward  by  one  of  the 
nurses  of  the  place. 

Upon  an  humble  pallet  lay  the  corpse  of  a  girl  (a  mere  child— she 
could  not  have  numbered  fifteen  mortal  years),  whose  death-white  face 
bore  the  mingled  vestiges  of  beauty  and  vice.  Stiff,  cold  as  she,  but 
with  one  arm  cast  protectingly  over  the  bosom  of  the  kindred  corpse, 
knelt  the  newsboy,  his  face  buried  in  the  drapery  of  the  couch,  and  his 
poor  little  ragged  form  emaciated  with  suffering  and  privation. 

"  There  was  nothing  found  upon  the  poor  little  fellow's  person,  sir, 
only  these  two  pennies,"  said  the  nurse,  drawing  them  from  her  apron 
pocket  and  displaying  them. 

I  recognized  at  once  the  trick  pieces  of  the  little  gambler,  but  for  some 
moments  could  not  speak. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  them  as  keepsakes  of  the  poor  little  boy,"  I  »* 
length  said,    "  I  will  give  you  fifty  pennies  for  these.'* 
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"  You  are  welcome  to  them  for  nothing,  sir." 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  versifying.  The  following,  which  I  com- 
posed a  few  days  after  this  little  event,  are  far  from  good,  but  I  shonld 
like  to  have  them  appear  here,  as  being  connected  with  the  incident  I 
have  just  narrated : 

Not  we,  who  view  as  undersized, 

In  joy  or  grief,  life's  lower  plane, 
Have  found,  by  woes  idealized, 

The  depths  of  utter  pain. 
Kot  we,  who  deem  Emotion  graced 

By  Understanding's  stem  revealing. 
Have  furthest  to  its  fountain  traced 
~     The  Nile  of  Humam  Feeling. 


THE  USES  OF  HUMOUR  AND  SATIRE. 

BT  GEO.  W.  BUNGAT. 

Wit  is  sometimes  a  striped  and  spotted  clown— a  merry  moimtebank-— 
making  faces  at  you  for  the  entertainment  of  the  multitude.      It  is  a 
cnnmng  cheat,  getting  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  the  commerce  of  speech* 
It  is  a  conjuror,  thwarting  your  expectants  with  the  sleight  of  words, 
tossing  syllables  here  and  there  as  spangled  magicians  toss  gilded  balls 
and  broad-bladed  knives.     It  will  not  "  spoil  a  good  story  for  relation's 
sake."     It  is  in  vain  that  you  appeal,  "  Shoo  fly,  don't  bodder  me."    In 
the  language  of  Lord  Brougham,    "  it  will  buzz,  and  stick,  and  sting," 
and  it  cannot  be  hushed  into  silence  nor  removed  by  argument  or  appeal. 
Humour  is  genial,  good  natured  and  friendly.     It  seldom  laughs  at  the 
accidents  and  misfortunes  which  cripple  men  in  their  persons  or  in  thieir 
estate.     It  holds  no  human  being  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his  friends 
and  relatives.     It  rarely  ridicules  the  religious  opinions  of  men.     With- 
out attempting  to  show  the  exact  difference  between  these  attributes  of 
the  mind,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  mirth  and  satire  have  their  uses. 
Mirth  is  a  health-invigorator,  a  life-preserver — a  universal  panacea  for 
indigestion  and  hypochondria.     "  It  never  discomposes  our  gravity  with- 
out shaking  up  the  juices  of  the  body."      The  doctors  assure  us  that  the 
muscular  action  caused  by  laughter  has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.      Hearty  laughers  are 
usually  hale  and  active  men.     The  humorist  is  likely  to  be  fat  and  jolly. 
*■'  A  wit"    may  wear   "  a  lean  and  hungry  look."      He  may  be  "  like 
'Cloten,  who  carried  daggers  in  his  mouth."    Macaulay,  who  was  a  wit 
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and  humorist  also,  said  that  the  sedate  Fimtans  put  an  end  to  bear- 
haiting,  not  hecause  the  sport  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  An  old  writer — ^I  think  it  was  Lily — speak- 
ing of  a  hypocrite,  said  that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  in  earnest  except 
when  he  was  eating.  Hudibras,  rebuking  the  insincerity  of  some 
professors  of  religion  of  his  time,  asks  the  following  question  : 

'*  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
Jnst  two  hundred  pounds  a  ^ear  ; 
And  what  was  proved  quite  plain  before 
Proved  false  again  ?  two  hundred  more." 

These  specimens  of  wit  show  that  satirists  are  often  foremost  in  reform. 
They  are  the  police  of  the  pen,  and  are  feared  by  the  great  leaders  of 
mankind.  Cardinal  Richelieu  sat  capped  and  haughty  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  but  he  uncovered  his  head  and  bowed  modestly  when  the 
poets  and  critics  were  present.  The  satirists  have  not  only  corrected 
public  sentiment,  they  have  also  been  the  creators  of  opinion.  They 
crack  jokes  and  crowns  with  the  same  utterance,  and  as  the  air  is  clearer 
after  a  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  so  a  purer 
atmosphere  is  sure  to  follow  explosions  of  irony,  humour,  scathing  satire. 
That  which  is  made  laughable  soon  becomes  ridiculous,  then  contemptible, 
and  then  nothing  can  save  it.  Hedges  of  bayonets,  walls  of  flame,  armies 
and  navies  cannot  save  a  State  which  has  shrivelled  into  contempt. 
During  the  Mexican  war  Lowell  wrote  a  poem  no  longer  than  a  lady's 
finger,  but  it  was  so  full  of  satire  it  overturned  the  politics  of  Massachu- 
setts and  re-elected  George  N.  Briggs  Governor  of  the  State.  I  will 
quote  a  stanza  from  memory  : 

**  George  N.  Briggs  is  a  sensible  man, 

He  stays  at  his  home  and  looks  arter  his  folks, 
He  drops  his  furrow  as  straight  as  he  can, 
And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes. 
But  John  P. — ^BobinsoD,  he 
Says  he  won't  vote  for  Governor  B." 

"  Gineral  C.  he  goes  for  the  war — 

He  don't  vally  principle  no  more  than  an  old  end — 
What  were  we  made  rational  creeters  for 
But  glory,  gunpowder,  thunder,  and  blood  ? 
So  John  P. — ^Robinson,  he 
Says  he  shall  vote  for  Gineral  C." 

The  "  Bigelow  Papers"  abound  with  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
some,  who  were  hit  with  the  lightning  of  Lowell's  satire  will  wear  the 
scars  as  long  as  they  live. 

Here  is  a  brace  of  illustrations  showing  the  keenness  and  brilliancy  of 
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genuine  wit :  "  President  Johnson  is  a  self-made  man,"  said  an  American 
to  an  Englishman.  ^^  That  fact  relieves  the  Almighty  of  a  great  resport" 
sihiliiy^^  was  the  reply. 

"  Has  the  Rev.  Mr. left  the  church  ?"  inquired  a  gentleman  of 

his  friend,  both  of  them  knowing  that  the  clergyman  had  an  immense 
development  of  "  self-esteem,"  which  made  him  exceedingly  egotistical. 
"  0  wo,  ^  has  not  left  the  churchy  he  is  merely  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
Trinity^^  was  the  reply. 

To  these  may  appropriately  be  added  the  recently  published  witticism 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who,  having  invited  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  to  meet 
Edwin  Booth  at  dinner,  and  receiving  his  reply  that  his  duty  to  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  left  him  no  time  or  inclination  to  recognize  individuals, 
immediately  wrote  in  her  scrap  book:  "  Wlien  last  heard  from  the 
Almighty  had  not  arrived  at  this  point, ^* 

"  Voltaire  had  more  power  in  France  than  Charles  XII.  or  Louis  XTV.'* 

A  writer  of  machine  poetry  drove  James  II.  from  his  throne.     "  A  jest 

spoken  by  Frederick  the  Great  kindled  a  war  with  France  and  Russia." 

Satirists  and  critics  not  only  benefit  the  physical  health,  but  they  kindle 

a  fire  which  devours  insincerity,  indolence^  cowardice,  meanness,  and 

hypocrisy.     In  this  way  they  become  reformers,  and  aid  in  revolutionizing 

empires  and  raising  the  masses  to  a  higher  place  in  civilization  and 

cidture.     Men  who  create  and  control  public  sentiment  are  not  always 

open  to  conviction. 

'**"  Oonyince  a  man  against  his  will, 
He  holds  the  same  opinion  still." 

They  may  be  deaf  to  argument,  they  may  become  defiant  in  the  teeth 
of  opposition,  but  they  will  take  to  their  heels  when  the  finger  of  ridicule 
is  pointed  at  them.  They  fear  "  Punch^^  more  than  they  fear  the 
thundering  "  TirfhesP  Rochefort,  with  his  ^^Lantem^  makes  a  greater 
sensation  in  France  (for  good  or  for  evil)  than  any  other  journalist. 
Wits  and  humorists  are  entertaining  historians.  "We  never  sleep  over 
their  records,  and  we  are  apt  to  remember  their  accoimt  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  They  show  us  what  the  world  laughed  at  in  the  ages 
of  the  past,  and  we  echo  their  laughter.  They  unmasked  the  bigot ; 
they  put  the  tyrant  to  flight ;  they  gibbeted  the  oppressors  of  the  race 
at  the  cross-roads  of  common  sentiment,  and  in  their  pages  we  look  upon 
the  panorama  of  the  past.  We  hear  peals  of  laughter,  from  the  bearded 
faces  of  the  gray  old  fathers,  sounding  down  the  ages.  Lucian's  irony, 
Rabelais'  "rollicking  like  a  porpoise  in  a  sea  of  humour;"  Dryden 
impaling  his  victims  with  a  lance  of  verse ;  Addison  smothering  his 
victims  in  the  sweetest  flowers  of  rhetoric;  Swift  writing  with  porcupine's 
quill,  "  and  the  foam  on  his  lips ;"  Sydney  Smith  pricking  the  inflated 
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bladders  of  pretension  (were  he  living  now  he  would  find  something  to 
do  in  scaring  cynical  tomtits  from  the  eagle  nests  of  lofty  criticism  into 
which  they  have  flitted);  Thomas  Hood  a  ^^  lively  Hood"  of  later  times ; 
Douglas  Jerrold  of  our  own  day,  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  all  deserre 
a  front  rank  in  the  great  army  of  reformers  and  historians.  Jerrold  was 
a  satirist,  Hook  was  a  humorist,  Thackeray  was  a  wit,  Dickens  is  also 
a  humorist.  In  his  writings  we  find  that  stirring  enthusiasm ;  that 
sunny  imagination ;  that  passionate  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  that  tender 
appreciation  of  humanity ;  that  emotion  and  foresight  which  we  call 
genius ;  and  coming  generations  will  find  in  his  works  a  fascinating 
history  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  No  one  lores 
a  cold  nature,  and  few  will  care  to  read  the  cold  words  of  a  man  whose 
heart  does  not  throb  at  his  finger  tips  when  he  writes.  Those  who 
mistake  reticence  for  wisdom,  acidity  for  taste,  and  indifference  for 
dignity,  are  like  statues  carved  out  of  ice,  cold  to  the  embrace  and  no 
spirit  on  their  lips.  Their  hearts  do  not  palpitate  on  the  paper  on  which 
they  write.  Who  cares  to  read  their  frigid  statements  ?  Cheerfulness, 
which  is  the  child  of  humour,  has  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  mind. 
It  throws  a  halo  of  light  about  the  images  of  ideality ;  it  sweetens  hope, 
.  it  illuminates  reason,  it  broadens  the  judgment,  it  adds  grace,  dignity, 
loveliness,  symmetry,  and  beauty  to  Qvery  attribute  of  the  intellect. 

A  pleasant  thought  entangled  in  a  witticism  may  give  an  appetite  to 
a  dyspeptic.  Nature  wiU  not  dishonour  a  draft  drawn  in  good  faith  on 
genuine  humour.  "  The  accents  will  run  to  water  in  the  mouth,"  and 
sweeten  the  flavour  of  the  "  homeliest  diet."  The  reader  can  supply 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  better  ones  than  the  following :  "  The  water- 
cure  of  the  flood  killed  more  than  it  cured,"  said  a  wag.  "  But  it  saved 
all  who  were  worth  saving,"  rejoined  the  cold  water  doctor.  A  Mr. 
Goodrich  rebuked  Sojourner  Truth,  because  she  indulged  in  the  habit  of 
smoking.  "  Aunty,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  that  nothing  unclean  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  nothing  is  so  unclean  as  the  breath 
of  a  smoker  ?  You  are  a  smoker  and  cannot  go  to  heaven ! "  "  Why, 
Brudder  Goodrich,  I  spec  to  leave  my  breff  behind  me  when  I  go  to 
Heaven,"  said  the  old  Sybil.  "  Fifteen  minutes  for  divorce,"  said  the 
conductor,  when  the  cars  reached  Indianapolis.  ^'  Gome  on,  both  of 
you,"  exclaimed  a  man  when  attacked  by  eighteen  tailors. 

What  is  better  for  digestion  than — 

*'  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

Good  nature,  growing  out  of  humour  and  lighting  hope  in  the  heart  of 
the  lamented  Lincoln,  enabled  him  to  bear  up  bravely  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  life,  during  the  late  struggle  of  our  country  for  national  life  aad 
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liberty.  Napoleon,  like  Mars,  had  a  fist  with  which  he  could  knock  down 
empires  when  his  blood  was  up ;  he  had  also  a  tinge  of  humour  in  his 
nature.  ^^  Scratch  a  Russian  with  a  pin,"  said  he,  ^'  and  70U  will  find 
a  Tartar  under  the  skin." 

We  are  often  forced  to  laugh  at  trifies,  and  the  mind  receives  the 
benefit,  while  taste  and  judgment  protest  against  the  recognition  of  froth 
and  bubble,  of  siUj  speech  and  empty  thought.      Sir  Boyle  Roach  said 
lie  "  would  not  do  anything  for  posterity  because  posterity  had  done 
nothing  for  him — and  by  posterity  I  mean"  said  he  "  not  our  ancestors, 
but  those  who  preceded  them."     He  is  the  author  of  the  following  figure 
of  speech  :  ^'  I  smell  a  rat,  I  see  him  floating  in  the  air,  and  I  will  nip 
him  in  the  bud."    The  "  conunoners"  .must  have  had  a  good  laugh  over 
that  speech,  but  they  did  not  laugh  at  its  wit.     Some  of  them,  doubtless, 
failed  to  see  anything  funny  in  the  blunders  of  the  Irish  member  of 
Parliament.     In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  there  are  men  into  whose 
thick  skulls  you  cannot  get  an  idea,  without  performing  a  surgical 
operation ;    they  are  living  dead  men.      Swedenborg  says   "  some  men 
have  been  dead  a  hundred  years  and  have  not  found  it  out  yet."     Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says    "  some  men  are  like  the  Frankenstein  monster, 
too  stupid  to  make  a  blunder,"   and  they  are  too  stupid  to  see  anything 
ludicrous  in  the  blunders  or  in  the  wit  of  others — ^but  those  who  do  "see 
the  point,"    and  laugh  heartily,  get  their  reward.      There  often  is  a 
nucleus  of  truth  within  the  nebula  of  witticism.     Lord  Erskine  (pointing 
to  the  seals  of  ojflBice)  told  Lord  Eldon  that  "seals  afforded  a  good  living.** 
"  Parties  are  like  snakes,"   said  Sir  Robert  Walpole,   "  their  heads  are 
always  pushed  forward  by  their  tails."     I  think  it  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  World  who  said,    "  We  wiU  share  the  fortunes  of  war  with  th  e 
noble  army  of  contractors."     A  sarcastic  orator  said  that   "  the  prairies 
are  great  green  sieves,  through  which  the  Indians  are  sifted  into  hell.* 
A  man  who  had  broken  his  pledge  of  abstinence,  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  no  stamp  had  been  affixed  to  the  oath  when  he  took  it. 
"  To  what  sect  does  that  man  belong  ?"  inquired  one  person  of  another 
— ^referring  to  a  very  small  mean  man.      "  To  the  insects,"   w«us  the 
answer.     A  critic,  speaking  of  a  garrulous  woman,  said,   "  her  organ  of 
speech  is  an  organ  without  stops."      The  following   epitaphs  may  be 
considered  grave  jokes,  but  I  will  use  them,  nevertheless.    A  Dr.  Fuller 
died,  and  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone: 
"  Puller's  earth."    A  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Strange  had  these  words 
put  upon  his  headstone  :  "  An  honest  Lawyer — Strange."     "  Here  lies  an 
Editor,"  was  the  unfiattering  epitaph  of  a  brother  of  the  quill.     "  Some 
books,"  said  a  wag,   "  like  acts  of  Congress,  are  merely  read  by  their 
titles  and  then  passed."     "  Can  I  leave  tracts  at  your  door?"  inquired  a 
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missionaiy,  of  a  cynical  unbdievep.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  with  the 
toes  towards  the  gate."  Sally,  looking  down  from  the  window  upon  one 
of  h^  master's  customers,  said,  ^^  We  have  all  been  converted,  and  when 
you  want  whisky  on  Sundays  you  must  come  in  at  the  back  door." 

Humour  and  satire  may  be  used,  and  they  are  used  as  powerful 
influ^aces  in  breaking  down  absurd  customs  and  ridiculous  fashions.  It 
is  not  often  that  Broadway,  the  Mississippi  of  streets,  presents  the  figure 
of  a  fop,  that  he  does  not  remind  the  men  and  women  who  see  him  of 
his  ridiculous  relations  to  society.  Few  men  in  America  have  done 
more  than  Nast  and  Nasby  to  make  patriotism  popular  and  the  lack  of 
it  disreputable.  Argument  and  philosophy  cannot  answer  a  caricature 
in  words  or  figures.  The  illiterate  postmaster  at  the  cross-roads  in 
Kentucky,  with  a  nose  like  '*  a  light-house,  warning  all  to  keep  off  the 
coast  of  Holland  and  Madeira,"  and  away  from  Bourbon  county,  is  not 
a  toodel  any  one  desires  to  pattern  after.  The  jolly  fellows  who  teD 
good  stories  and  sing  good  songs  keep  up  the  courage  of  a  people  ;  they 
are  choice  spirits,  far  more  intoxicating  and  a  thousand  fold  dearer  than 
wine.  Blessed  are  those  who  laugh,  for  they  shall  grow  fat.  Blessed 
are  those  who  make  them  laugh,  for  their  presence  is  a  benedictioi],  and 
their  speech  sends  the  blood  dancing  with  joy  through  all  its  channels  of 
circulation — ^giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  body  and  new  impulses  and 
inspirations  to  the  mind — sweetning  the  sorrows,  and  aiding  us  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  life.  Humour  and  satire  are  beneficial  to  physical  health, 
and  impart  new  vigour  to  the  intellect.  Wits  and  humorists  ^^  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  enable  us  to  "  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
They  point  the  finger  of  derision  at  ridiculous  habits  and  customs,  and 
send  the  snobs,  fops,  ascetics,  misers,  and  tyrants  into  the  Coventry  of 
contempt. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  NOSES. 

BY  BEY.   CHABLES  H.   BRIGHAM. 

This  will  be  remembered  by  the  pupils  of  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  as  the  emphatic  parting  sentence  of  one  of  his  most  instruc- 
tive and  curious  lectures.  There  is  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  all  that 
is  said  about  the  nose,  and  we  always  laugh  when  we  hear  of  disaster  to 
this  organ,  however  painful  the  injury  may  be.  The  nose  is  to  the 
other  features  what  the  ass  is  to  other  quadrupeds,  very  useful,  veiy 
important,  indispensable  indeed,  yet  still  a  subject  for  mirth  and 
mockery.     The  proverbs  about  the  nose  are  proverbs  of  contempt ;  and 
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a  special  work  on  this  theme,  like  that  published  some  years  ago  by  an 
unknown  Englishman,  will  inevitably  be  mistaken  for  a  joke  or  a  satire. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  have  a  dignity  which  the  nose  can  not  claim.  They 
belong  to  a  higher  caste.  They  can  be  specialties  in  medical  treatment. 
There  are  "  eye  doctors  "  and  "  ear  doctors,"  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
"  nose  doctor  I"  Who  ever  saw  the  sign,  "  Diseases  of  the  Nose  attended 
to  and  cured  ?"  Those  who  have  pains  and  troubles  in  the  other  senses 
and  their  organs  are  quite  free  to  talk  about  them ;  but  the  sense  of 
smell  is  set  aside  from  ordinary  conversation,  and  there  is  shame  in 
saying  much  about  it.  Half  of  the  preachers  who  read  that  twelfth 
chapter  of  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  omit  the  seventeenth 
verse,  which  asks,  "  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?" 
The  eye  and  ear  can  be  educated,  but  no  theory  of  the  education  of  the 
nose  has  yet  been  announced.  That  is  an  inferior  branch  of  aesthetics, 
which  would  seem  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  senses  as  the  songs  of  the  negroes  in  a  Catholic  mass.  Among  all 
our  societies  of  reform  none  has  yet  appeared  to  assert  and  vindicate  the 
"  Rights  of  the  Nose." 

This  ridicule  of  the  nose  is  not  deserved.  This  maligned  feature  has 
not  only  intrinsic  dignity,  but  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  honour.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  story  of  the  Genesis,  the  first  inspiration  of  the  soul  of  man 
was  when  "  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils."  The  nose  was  the  vital 
organ  in  the  primeval  day,  and  life  came  in  and  went  out  through  it. 
"  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils,"  says  Job  in  his  parable.  And  of 
the  horse,  the  noblest  of  all  animals,  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  song  that 
"  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible."  The  nose  is  the  sign  of  power  and 
of  command,  more  than  any  of  the  features.  It  makes  the  sign  of  life 
by  the  smoke  which  goes  out  from  it.  There  is  a  very  ancient  picture 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  chu^pches  representing  the  Almighty  in  the  cloud 
when  the  prophet  is  waiting  to  hear  His  voice.  The  outline  of  the  form 
and  face  is  very  dim,  and  the  eye  and  mouth  are  not  visible,  but  you  see 
the  nose  distinctly  in  front,  and  it  becomes  the  index  of  the  picture. 
The  prophet  Amos  distinctly  shows  us  Jehovah  indignantly  refusing  to 
^^  smell  in  their  solemn  assemblies." 

And  every  visitor  in  Borne  must  have  noticed  the  part  that  the  nose 
plays  in  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Pope  and 
Cardinals,  on  their  knees  before  the  altar,  often  break  the  course  of 
their  prayer  by  the  opened  snuff-box,  and  the  audible  sneeze.  Food  is 
not  to  be  allowed  at  that  serious  time,  but  there  is  no  prohibition  of 
Maccaboy.  The  requiem  for  the  dead  is  more  comfortably  chanted 
with  that  tickling  to  the  nostrils.  Peanuts  are  not  permitted  in  St. 
Peter's,  but  snuff  is  in  place,  and  the  high  dignitaries  pass  it  from  hand 
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to  hand,  and  use  it  with  zest  and  without  fear.  So,  too,  incense  in  the 
churches  recognizes  the  right  of  the  nose  in  worship,  and  assigns  the 
sense  of  smell  to  the  witnessing  company  of  saints  and  angels. 

The  nose  is  the  sign  of  manj  things,  and  has  many  uses,  physical  and 
spiritual  too.     It  is  the  sign  of  temperament,  of  race,  and  of  character. 
In  comparative  physiognomy  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  features. 
"When  men  are  likened  to  animals,  or  to  birds,  or  to  reptiles,  or  to  fishes, 
the  nose  is  the  instrument  and  medium  of  observation.     The  nose  is  the 
bond  which  binds   man  in  the  physical  line  to  the  eye  of  ordinary 
observers.     Without  this  organ,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  resemblance  of 
man  to  horses,  or  hawks,  or  frogs.     The  nose  marks  races,  and  is  classi- 
fied according  to  races.     The  Jews  have  one  variety  of  nose,  the  Greeks 
another,  the  Romans  another,  and  the  Chinese  another.     There  are 
family  noses,  too,  which  go  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  French  Bourbons,  or  the  Scotch  Stuarts. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  shape  of  this  organ  tells  the  disposition  of  the 
man  as  well  as  his  words  could  tell  it,  whether  he  is  mild  or  violent, 
gentle  or  imperious,  lazy  or  quick,  careless  or  inquisitive.     The  nose 
tells,  beyond  mistake,  what  the  deceptive  tongue  may  try  to  hide.    And 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  face.     Its  ugliness  may  ruin 
the  whole  expression  of  the  face,  and  spoil  all  the  other  features  of  their 
grace.     The  softest  eyes,  the  most  blooming  complexion,  are  made  repul- 
sive by  a  broken  nose,  which  transforms  all  their  beauty.     The  Levitical 
law  would  not  allow  a  fiat-nosed  man,  more  than  a  dwarf  or  a  hunch- 
back, to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar.    It  is  true,  that  tastes  differ  in  the 
estimate  of  beauty   in  this  organ.     To   some  the  Roman  nose  is  as 
awkward  as  the  pug  nose  is  pitiful,  while  others  are  fascinated  by  the 
*'  celestial "  nose  on  the  face  of  a  young  virgin.     The  nose  of  the  Mongol 
or  Hottentot  has  no  charm  for  the  Spaniard'  or  Frenchman.     It  has  not 
yet  been  settled  what  is  the  curve  of  absolute  beauty,  or  whether  the 
typical  nose  is  the  straight  nose  o^  the  G-reek  divinities.     The  nose  that 
is  right  for  men  is  not  quite  fit  for  women,  and  the  attractive  Petrea  of 
Miss  Bremer's  novel  is  not  envied  in  the  length  of  this  organ.    The 
perfect  nose  is  very  rare,  in  life  or  on  canvas ;  as  rare  as  the  faultless 
character.     The  Grecian  nose,  so  much  prized,  is  in  its  pure  state  as 
difi&cult  to  find  as  a  white  weasel  in  summer ;  you  look  in  vain  for  it 
among  the  loungers  and  the  beauties  of  Athens  to-day.     That  veiy 
respectable  nose,  the  sign  of  wisdom,  which  has  the  name  of  "  cogita- 
tive nose  "  in  the  text-books,  can  not  be  well  described  from  the  living 
subject.     The  greatest  thinkers  have  not  had  it.     Noses  are  unques- 
tionably the  indication  of  character,  but  the  study  of  character  from 
them   is   as   complicated  and  difficult  as  the  Positive  Philosophy  in 
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Comte's  exposition.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  not  jet  settled,  nor  the 
canons  of  criticism.  Even  the  practical  induction,  that  tells  of  the 
habits  of  a  man  hy  his  nose,  is  by  no  means  trustworthy.  Mr.  Nasby's 
friend  was  sure  that  he  was  a  sound  Democrat,  of  the  New  York  city 
pattern,  and  a  ^^  repeater,**  too,  by  that  nose  of  his.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  see  in  eyery  man  a  toper  who  has  the  nose  of  a  toper — ^red 
and  bloated.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Temperance  movement,  the 
extreme  Nazirites,  have  fire  upon  their  nostrils  as  fierce  and  intense  as 
any  victim  of  the  intoxicating  cup.  The  most  active  man  in  the  move- 
ment in  Massachusetts  was  once,  from  this  sign,  embraced  in  the  street 
by  a  drunkard  as  a  brother. 

But  considerations  of  nasal  aesthetics  are  aside  from  the  purpose  of 
this  essay.  We  confine  ourselves  rather  to  the  nose  as  a  sanitaiy  agent, 
to  the  bearing  and  infiuence  of  the  nose  on  health  and  physical  sound- 
ness. The  nose  has  many  physical  uses.  According  to  an  old  lyric, 
which  the  new  England  children  of  the  last  generation  knew  by  heart, 
the  chief  use  of  the  nose  was  to  wear  spectacles  for  the  convenience  of 
the  eyes ;  and  certainly,  without  the  nose  the  eyes  would  have  a  poor 
chance,  in  their  short  sight  or  dim  sight.  A  barber  finds  the  nose  very 
convenient  in  plying  his  trade ;  it  is  a  handle  for  the  face,  steadying 
this  for  his  scraping.  Among  savage  tribes,  and  even  in  some  cities, 
the  nose  bears  ornament ;  there  are  rings  in  its  cartilages,  as  through 
the  ear  or  on  the  fingers.  The  nose  of  the  bullock  has  been  from  the 
earliest  time  the  instrument  of  his*  subjection ;  when  he  is  led  by  that 
he  is  docile,  and  is  the  servant  of  his  master.  The  hound's  nose  in  the 
hunt  assists  in  a  sport  as  primitive  as  it  is  enduring.  If  Nimrod  hunted 
without  the  hounds,  his  name  of  ^^ mighty  hunter"  is  misapplied. 
Actseon,  we  know,  had  them,  and  found  them  rather  false  friends.  A 
mild  but  very  significant  form  of  assault  used  to  be  in  tweaking  the  nose 
of  a  foe.  This  was  the  preliminary  to  a  duel,  in  the  days  before 
revolvers  were  invented.  And  the  recent  comedy  of  nose-pulling,  which 
consigned  an  amazed  aristocrat  of  Boston  to  sixty  days  in  the  common 
jail,  proved  to  be  what  Bottom  in  the  play  calk  ^^  very  tragical  mirth." 
What  are  we  coming  to,  if  a  gentleman  can  not  pull  the  nose  of  a  snob 
who  insults  him,  without  suffering  the  fate  of  a  vile  criminal  ?  What 
else  is  a  blackguard's  nose  good  for  t 

The  first  sanitary  use  of  the  nose  which  we  mention  is,  that  it  equalizes 
the  tempercUure  of  the  hody^  prepares  the  air  for  breathing,  and  gives  to  it 
the  proper  warmth  and  tone.  The  nostrils  are  really  the  ^^  registers  "  of 
the  humaQ  furnace,  admitting  or  keeping  out  the  air  that  is  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  Through  these  passages  the  degree  of  animal  heat  is  regulated  and 
adjusted,  and  the  body  is  made  capable  of  bearing  extremes,  whether  of 
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heat  or  cold.  The  nose  is  the  natural  respirator,  better  than  any  arrant 
ment  of  wire  or  sponge.  It  protects  the  lungs  more  efPectually  than 
flannel,  and  it  saves  the  throat  from  serious  danger.  The  Hebrew  song 
was  scientific  in  showing  the  breath  of  life  coming  in  through  this 
organ,  and  the  smokJB  of  strength  coming  out  through  the  nostrib. 
Breathing  through  the  nostril  is  safer  than  breathing  through  the  open 
mouth.  The  harsh  air  is  softened  in  its  passage  through  these  tubes, 
and  does  not  in*itate  as  when  taken  by  the  throat  directly.  The  untu- 
tored Indian,  even  in  his  running,  keeps  his  lips  closed  and  breathes 
through  his  nostrils,  and  so  is  nearly  exempt  from  pulmonary  disease, 
either  of  inflammation  or  of  tubercle.  Colds  are  less  likely  to  come 
where  the  nose  is  made  to  do  its  whole  duty.  The  nose  is  not  merely  a 
4Bafety- valve  to  let  off  in  "  refreshing  sneezes  "  the  pent  up  vapours  of  the 
head  and  throat,  but  is  really  a  regulator  of  the  whole  machine,  keeping 
the  brain  and  lungs  and  stomach  in  harmony,  and  preventing  quarrel 
among  the  members.  Without  the  happy  mediation  of  this  regulator 
there  would  be  perpetual  schism  in  the  body.  The  nerves  of  sensation 
and  of  motion  would  be  constantly  at  war. 

Another  sanitary  office  of  the  nose  is  in  detecting  nuisances  of  all  kinds. 
It  warns  of  danger  as  effectually  as  a  watch-dog,  or  as  an  alarm-belL 
It  scents  the  poisonous  effluvia  and  the  noxious  gases.  It  protests  con- 
tinually against  uncleanness  and  filth.  A  sensitive  nose  keeps  one  from 
living  near  shambles,  and  tripe  factories,  and  bone-boiling  vats,  and 
tanneries,  and  breweries,  and  distilleries,  and  chemical  works,  against 
living  in  cities  that  have  no  sewers,  or  in  streets  that  have  no  light.  The 
nose  finds  the  danger  in  tenement-houses,  without  any  nearer  inspection, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  the  emigrant  ships.  The  gospel 
of  purity  has  this  as  one  of  its  best  missionaries,  and  sends  it  forward  as 
■a  spy,  as  Joshua  sent  his  spies  to  find  out  the  ways  of  Canaan.  If  the 
warning  of  *he  nose  is  heeded,  the  dens  and  burrows  where  vice  and 
misery  fester  will  be  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  let  in  upon  the  hiding- 
places  of  polution.  The  nose,  too,  is  a  skilful  physician  in  diagnosis,  if 
not  in  treatment.  It  finds  infallibly  some  of  •  the  worst  diseases.  It  is 
surer  than  the  eye  in  separating  the  elements  of  relief,  in  distinguishing 
drugs  and  draughts ;  it  makes  tasting  unnecessary  in  how  many  cases. 
Animals  use  it  to  choose  their  food  ;  what  has  not  the  right  odour  they 
will  not  take  into  the  mouth.  And  the  animal  instinct  would  be  a  safe 
guide  to  men  and  women  in  their  choic-e  of  food.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow,  never  to  eat  any  thing  that  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  never  to 
wear  any  thing  that  offends  this  sense,  never  to  live  in  any  place  where 
this  sense  is  vexed  and  irritated.  A  sea  prospect  may  be  fascinating, 
and  the  breezes  bracing,  but  if,  when  the  tide  is  down,  a  long  reach  of 
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nauseous  mnd  fills  the  house  with  sickening  odour,  it  is  better  to  heed  the 
protest  of  the  nostrils  and  live  farther  inland.  None  ma^  safely  neglect 
the  warnings  of  this  demonstrator  of  poison  in  the  air. 

And  then  the  nose  has  a  third  office  of  ministering  to  health,  in  the 
exquisite  pleasure  which  its  sensations  give.  What  is  there  more  delightful 
as  sensual  enjoyment  than  the  smell  of  perfumes  ?  The  nose  catches 
that  part  of  pleasure  which  is  the  most  imponderable  and  ethereal,  the 
finer  essence,  which  is  so  invisible  and  yet  so  penetrating.  Half  the 
worth  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  hyacinth,  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,' 
comes  to  us  in  this  sense.  And  when  all  the  other  beauty  of  the  flowers 
is  lost,  when  they  are  crushed  and  broken,  this  may  be  kept  and  concen- 
trated, and  the  highest  joy  of  the  garden  be  spread  upon  the  toilet  table. 
We  can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  real  nutrition  of  the  body  comes 
throagh  this  sense.  Swedenborg  somewhere  maintains  that  the  fine 
essences  of  food  are  removed  and  taken  from  its  grosser  parts  directly  to 
the  brain,  without  any  aid  from  the  digestive  process.  In  this  way,  it 
may  be,  the  cooks  in  the  kitchen  are  fed  before  the  guests  in  the  hall ; 
and  it  explains  the  fact  of  so  many  loungers  by  the  basement  stories  of 
the  large  hotels.  The  pleasure  of  smoking  tobacco,  by  which  so  many 
souls  are  deluded,  is  not,  as  they  think,  in  the  taste  of  the  smoke,  but  in 
its  smell.  It  satisfies  the  same  organ  as  the  snufP  which  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  so  fond  of  taking.  A  recent  exposition  of  the  story, 
makes  it  not  wonderful  that,  even  in  his  submarine  prison,  Jonah  was  in 
the  mood  for  thanksgiving,  since  "  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  his 
head."  Evidently  he  had  a  well-filled  pipe,  and  was  enjoying  the 
fragrant  cloud  which  changed  the  confined  atmosphere  of  that  unwhole- 
some interior. 

Useful  as  the  nose  is,  there  is  no  or^an  more  shamefully  trifled  with, 
and  more  injured  by  bad  treatment.  If  it  can  not  be  educated,  like  the 
ear  or  the  eye,  it  can  certainly  be  depraved  by  bad  habits  and  bad 
associations.  It  can  be  made  to  lose  its  sensitiveness,  to  cease  to  give 
its  quickening  joys  and  its  timely  warnings.  A  nose  that  has  no  sensi- 
tiveness has  parted  with  its  best  power  of  service,  and  is  not  much 
better  than  an  excrescence.  It  is  a  perpetual  lie,  pretending  to  an  influ- 
ence which  it  can  not  exert.  It  is  the  victim  of  catarrh,  moreover,  as 
much  as  if  it  were  in  good  condition.  And  a  nose  that  is  out  of  order 
may  bring  a  deal  of  misery.  What  is  more  vexatious  than  the  cold  in 
the  head,  which-  makes  the  man  who  has  it  a  nuisance  everywhere,  in 
his  changed  articulation,  and  inflamed  nostrils?  How  we  pity  the 
mighty  man,  whose  composure  is  destroyed  by  the  fever  which  shuts  his 
nostrils,  and  fills  their  passages,  drawing  wretchedness  from  the  aroma 
of  the  hay^field  or  the  rich  perfume  of  the  rose !     The  eagle  eye  of. 
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Daniel  Webster  was  dimmed  in  the  last  days  of  smnmer,  by  the  i^ncy 
of  that  thin  nostril  beneath  it,  which  changed  the  grand  round  tones  of 
his  majestic  voice  into  a  thin,  husky,  snuffling.  Nature  condenms  some 
to  this  misery,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  those  who  suffier  from  nasal 
troubles  and  complaints  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  own  n^ligence 
and  imprudence.  Even  the  habit  of  speaking  through  the  nose,  which 
is  an  American  characteristic,  is  in  half  the  cases  acquired  rather  than 
natural.  Few  will  probably  insist  that  prayer  through  the  nose,  fervent 
as  it  may  be,  will  get  a  speedier  or  fuller  answer  from  this  style  of 
utterance.  The  neigh  of  the  horse  is  a  positive  sound,  but  the  human 
nose  has  only  a  sharp  negative  in  its  attempt  to  tell  thought  or  emotion. 

Catarrh  is  the  interior  misery  of  the  nose.  It  has  also  its  exterior 
miseries ;  less  frequent,  perhaps,  but  still  annoying,  and  sometimes 
painful.  Redness  is  one  of  these,  a  chronic  blaze,  lighting  up  as  with 
angry  fires,  all  the  countenance.  Carbuncle,  too,  chooses  this  con* 
spicuous  eminence  quite  often  for  the  display  of  its  venomous  ravage. 
A  wart  upon  the  nose  is  an  identifying  mark  which  has  arrested  more 
than  one  evil-doer.  And  the  outward  symmetry  of  the  organ  may 
yield  to  the  disease  of  the  bone  which  holds  it  up,  until  it  becomes  only 
an  orifice  on  the  face.  There  are  noses  of  men  which  wear,  as  in  the 
feline  race,  a  brush  of  whisker  around  and  on  their  point.  The  patho« 
logy  of  the  nose,  if  not  so  full  as  that  of  the  eye,  is  yet  not  insignificant. 

Of  course,  where  an  organ  is  so  important,  so  prominent,  so  signifi- 
cant, so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  its  health  should  be  a  serious  concern. 
^^  How  to  get  a  cogitative  nose,"  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the 
volimie  already  referred  to,  is  of  less  moment  than  the  question,  how  to 
keep  the  nose  decent  and  respectable,  to  keep  it  from  being  an  offence 
to  others  and  a  pain  to  one's  self.  And  a  few  simple  rules  may  be 
mentioned,  not  less  valuable  that  they  are  so  simple.  First,  avoid  aU 
excesses^'  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  any  kind  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Eschew  vice,  in  any  and  every  form.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
chances  are  that  the  nose  of  a  sober  man,  who  keeps  the  Commandments 
and  shuns  the  intoxicating  cup,  will  show  its  natural  colour,  and  be 
saved  from  the  loathsome  maladies  which  swell  and  fester  on  the  nose 
of  the  drunkard  and  the  profligate.  Strong  wines,  strong  liquors,  rich 
food,  and  the  sin  of  the  house  of  pollution,  are  the  worst  foes  of  the 
nose,  and  no  art  of  cosmetics  can  overcome  their  power,  or  neutralize 
their  work.  They  break  through  all  disguises,  and  expose  the  sinner's  guilt 
and  shame.    The  nose  pleads  with  its  owner  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

Then  a  second  rule  is,  not  to  vex  the  nose  with  foreign  substance.  In 
spite  of  the  habit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  snuff-taking  has  not  been 
raised  into  a  dogma,  or  a  law  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or  imposed 
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as  a  duty  upon  the  faithful.  It  is  possible  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  without  it.  In  spite  of  the  tradition  of  the  Puritans  in  New 
England,  the  dust  of  tobacco  can  not  be  taken  as  food  for  the  olfactory 
nerves.  Foreign  substances  will  get  into  the  nostrils,  in  spite  of  all  our 
heed.  But  it  is  foolish  deliberately  to  throw  or  draw  them  in.  Snuff 
in  the  nose  is  no  more  reasonable  or  safe  than  sand  or  iron-filings.  To 
these  men  can  get  accustomed ;  and  the  patriotic  Calif omian  pleads  that 
the  daily  sand-storm,  which  fills  his  eyes  and  nose  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  is  delightful  and  exhilarating.  It  is  dangerous,  nevertheless. 
Except  as  a  medicine,  no  palpable  substances  should  ever  be  taken  into 
the  nostrils ;  nothing  more  solid  than  water.  Soap  and  sand  may  do 
for  the  floor,  but  not  for  the  mucous  membrane. 

Then  a  third  rule  is,  to  let  the  nose  ahne^  not  to  handle  it,  or  paint  it, 
or  tiy  by  art  to  change  its  shape  or  remove  its  deformities.  It  may  be 
protected  from  extreme  cold  by  suitable  covering,  but  in  most  climates 
it  can  be  left  free  and  uncovered  without  risk,  and  is  better  so. 
Manipulation  only  agravates  its  cutaneous  maladies.  If  it  is  misshapen, 
bear  the  misfortune,  and  trust  to  overcome  the  bad  impression  of  the 
face  by  the  faithfulness  of  an  upright  Uf e.  Wait  rather  for  the  silent 
and  subtle  influence  of  feeling  upon  the  physical  frame,  and  do  not  try 
to  change  nature  where  nature  resists  so  obstinately.  Let  the  nose  have 
its  own  way,  and  do  its  own  work,  and  heal  its  own  natural  lesions. 
Interference  with  this  organ  is  not  dignified.  We  knew  a  schoolmaster 
who  lost  the  respect  of  his  pupils  because  his  nose  was  always  shining 
from  the  incessant  friction  of  his  wandering  fingers. 

We  might  add  some  words  upon  the  habit  of  sneezing^  which  is  by 
some  hated  as  a  vulgar  indecorum,  while  others  rejoice  in  it  as  an 
excellent  omen.  Whether  the  blessing  of  Grod  will  always  foUow  the 
spasmodic  contraction  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  But  if  sneezing  be 
good,  like  all  other  good  things  it  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  A 
sneeze  in  company  should  be  suppressed,  and  not  allowed  to  proclaim 
itself  too  loudly.  It  is  as  untimely  as  the  audible  sleep,  which  disturbs 
in  ehurch  the  calnmess  of  the  worshippers.  Of  late  the  new  theory  has 
heen  advanced  that  sneezing  is  of  the  throat  more  than  the  nostrils,  and 
is  a  twin  brother  to  the  cough.  We  need  not  enter  into  that  discussion. 
When  we  are  alone,  the  heartier  and  more  sonorous  the  sneeze  is,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  its  work.  But  in  society,  it  should  always  be 
modest  in  its  strength  and  its  proportions. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  intrusive  use  of  the  nose,  when  a 
man  meddles  with  what  is  no  business  of  his  own,  since  that  proverbial 
use  is  secondary  and  metaphorical,  and  these  essays  deal  only  with 
literal,  physical  facts. 
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THE     COLLIER    FAMILY. 

BY   BARON   FOUQUE. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  read  Undine,  It  is  regarded  not  only 
as  the  brightest  gem  of  German  fanciful  romance,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  creations  of  fancy  in  all  literature.  Its  author  was  Baron 
Fouque  (1777-1843).  He  was  born  of  a  noble  German  family,  and  he 
possessed  an  ardent  spirit  and  a  wonderfully  brilliant  mind.  He  entered 
the  army  in  youth,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  had  a  very 
slender  constitution,  and,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army  and  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  loved  to 
dream  of  fairies  and  genii — ^to  bring  forth  from  their  obscurity  the  old 
myths  of  Scandinavian  poetry  and  the  rude  legends  of  the  North.  His 
Vial-Genie  equals  the  most  enchanting  Arabian  fictions. 

One  of  the  best  of  Fouque's  stories  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  short 
romance  entitled  Die  Kohlerfamilie  (The  Collier  Family)^  which  has  been 
translated  into  the  English  tongue,  but  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
new  translation  of  Fouque's  tales,  and  which  is  not  generally  known. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  story  of  The  Collier  Family^ 
which  we  give  in  our  own  language : — 

Berthold  was  a  German  merchant,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  made 
many  long  journeys. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  travelling  on  horseback  in  a  gloomy  old 
German  forest,  he  lost  his  way  far  remote  from  any  known  human 
habitation.  He  was  greatly  alarmed,  for  he  carried  with  him  rich 
jewels,  and  the  recesses  of  the  forest  bore  no  good  reputation.  He  came 
at  last  to  a  dusky  defile,  but  it  was  so  untravelled  that  the  night-birds 
and  the  animals  approached  him  without  fear,  and  it  grew  more  wild 
and  gloomy  as  he  followed  its  winding  way. 

He  at  length  espied  an  object  at  a  distance,  that  looked  to  him  likft  a 
human  being.  He  approached  it,  though  not  without  fear,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  man  of  very  pleasant  appearance  and  gentle  manners.  Berthold 
unbosomed  himself  to  him  without  reserve,  and  the  man  in  return  said 
that  he  was  a  collier,  and  that  he  and  his  family  resided  in  the  vicinity. 
He  invited  the  merchant  to  pass  the  night  with  him.  The  merchant 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  ere  long  came  to  a  forest  cottage, 
where  he  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  collier's  family. 

A  lovely  family  they  were,  gentle  and  amiable ;  and  very  beautiful 
countenances  they  had,  such  as  reflect  only  pure  and  unselfish  hearts. 
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The  mercliant  felt  certain  that  he  had  fallen  into  no  evil  hands,  and  that 
he  and  his  treasures  were  as  safe  as  though  he  had  arrived  at  his  own 
home  in  the  grand  old  German  city.  Not  only  were  the  family  remark- 
ably heautiful  to  look  upon  and  winning  in  all  their  ways,  hut  each 
member  discovered  a  certain  purity  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the 
money-loving  merchant  was  a  stranger.  The  light  of  heaven  seemed  to 
illumine  the  faces  of  the  fair-haired  children,  and  a  holy  atmosphere 
seemed  to  fill  the  place. 

They  chatted,  they  sung,  and  anon  the  voices  of  the  children  rang  out 
in  innocent  laughter.  The  merchant  entertained  them  with  an  account 
of  his  journeys,  and  the  collier  in  return  related  some  incidents  of  his 
simple  life.  Suddenly  there  came  a  succession  of  low,  measured  raps 
on  the  door.  A  change  came  over  the  faces  of  the  family,  and  the 
soonds  of  merriment  instantly  ceased. 

^^  In  the  name  of  God,  come  in,"  said  the  collier,  solemnly. 

The  door  opened  gently,  and  there  glided  in  a  little  old  man,  who  greeted 

the  family  very  pleasantly,  and  seated  himself  at  the  tahle,  around  which 

the  family  were  gathered.     He  was  a  mere  dwarf  in  stature ;  his  face 

was  very  wrinkled  and  withered,  and  his  eye  was  very  sad.     He  seemed 

pained  at  the  sight  of  the  merchant,  to  whom  he  now  and  then  turned 

his,  gaze  with  a  mysterious  light  in  his  eye.     The  merchant  watched  him 

closely  and  with  much  curiosity,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  a  heing  he 

was ;  and,  as  he  noticed  the  mysterious  fire  that  now  and  then  darted 

from  his  eye,  he  hegan,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  uneasy.     At  length  the 

dwarf  turned  to  the  collier  and  said,  "  The  hour  of  prayer  has  come ; 

if  nothing  prevent  you,  pray."    The  collier  commenced  singing  the  fine 

old  German  hynm — 

'^  The  woods  are  all  reposing.** 

His  wife  and  children  joined,  and  the  flowing  melody  charmed  the  ears 
of  the  merchant,  and  brought  a  gush  of  tenderness  to  his  heart.  The 
dwarf  also  sung,  and,  although  he  was  so  small,  his  voice  on  the  high 
notes  shook  the  house.  The  hearts  of  the  collier  family  seemed  touched 
with* seraphic  rapture,  and  yet  there  was  an  undertone  of  sadness'  in  all 
the  song.  The  last  notes  died  away,  and  amid  perfect  stillness  the  collier 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  communing  with  God  as  one  who  dwelt  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  celestial  spheres ;  and  the  fair-haired  children 
clasped  their  hands  in  prayer. 

When  the  devotions  were  ended,  the  little  old  man  arose  and  with  a 
light  step  left  the  room,  bowing  humbly  as  he  closed  the  door.  Pre- 
sently he  opened  the  door  again,  and,  darting  at  the  merchant  a  wild 
and  terrible  look,  slammed  it  with  great  violence. 

The  collier  looked  disturbed,  and  remarked  that  such  behaviour  was 
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rather  unusual.  The  merchant  intimated  that  the  old  man  might  be 
somewhat  touched  in  mind,  to  which  the  collier  assented. 

^^  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  the  collier,  '^  since  he  has  given  evidence  of 
any  evil  intentions.  I  regret,"  he  added,  ^^  that  the  only  room  I  can 
offer  you  for  a  lodging  has  a  door  that  is  ill  secured,  and  as  he  frequents 
the  house  at  will,  he  may  enter  the  chamber  during  the  night.  If  he 
should,  be  perfectly  quiet  and  think  holy  thoughts ;  do  not  give  way  to 
anger,  nor  utter  any  evil  words,  and  he  will  be  powerless  against  you, 
and  will  soon  leave  you  to  your  repose." 

Berthold  felt  insecure.  As  he  ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to  his 
chamber,  he  found  a  terror,  which  he  could  not  stifle,  springing  up 
within  him.  He  retired  at  once,  but  left  a  taper  burning  in  the  room. 
He  laid  his  portmanteau  by  his  side,  and  his  pistols  on  his  pillow.  The 
gusty  forest  wind  moaned  and  sighed  without,  and  the  loose  doors  creaked 
and  rattled  within,  and  a  deep  sadness  settled  upon  the  mind  of  the 
merchant.  Oh  how  dreary  !  for  he  felt  as  one  who  was  alone,  all  alone 
in  a  mighty  solitude. 

He  endeavoured  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  his  money-making  schemes, 
but  every  sound  gave  him  a  start.  At  last  he  grew  drowsy,  and  fancied 
that  he  was  sinking  into  a  refreshing  slumber,  when  he  suddenly  became 
conscious  that  there  was  some  on&  in  the  room.  He  heard  a  noise  at  his 
bedside,  and  started  up  with  a  colourless  face  and  wide-staring  eyes. 
He  beheld  the  little  old  man  by  his  bedside,  handling  his  portmanteau  of 
jewels.  He  forgot  the  collier's  injunction  against  giving  way  to  unholy 
feelings  and  expressions,  and,  seizing  his  weapons,  and  transfixing  the 
dwarf  with  a  look  of  fury,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Hobber,  away !  Hands  off! 
Begone  I " 

The  dwarf  started  back.  His  face  wore  a  pitiful  expression.  He 
moved  towards  the  door,  and  seemed  praying  in  great  agony  of  spirit 
Then  he  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Berthold  became  calm  at  last,  and  his  eyelids  grew  heavy.  Midnight 
passed ;  the  small  hours  of  night  wore  on,  and  repose  seemed  extending 
its  reign  even  to  that  unquiet  spot.  He  was  awakened  from  a  light 
slumber  by  a  deep  breathing  above  him  that  moistened  his  cheek.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  saw,  bending  over  him,  the  hairy  face  of  the  little 
old  man. 

^^  Fine  jewels  you  have  here,"  said  the  dwarf,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
portmanteau,  "  but  I  can  show  you  where  there  are  finer." 

^^  Where?"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  his  eagerness  for  riches  rising 
above  his  fears. 

^^  Come  and  see  1     But  first  let  me  get  my  mantle." 

The  dwarf  left  the  room. 
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Presently  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  great  phantom  stalked  into  the 
room  wearing  a  mantle  of  crhnson. 

"  Come,"  said  the  terrible  visitor,  "  let  us  go  into  the  forest." 

"  Into  the  forest  with  you  ?"  cried  the  merchant  in  terror.  "  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

^^  Look,"  said  the  phantom,  raising  the  crimson  mantle. . 

Berthold  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  recognized  the  features  of  the 
little  old  man. 

"  You  and  I  are  kindred  spirits,"  said  the  phantom.  "  You  are  a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  passion.  You  let  your  passions  expand  to-night. 
Then  I  grew.    And  now  I  can  grow  and  grow  until  I  reach  the  stars. 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  what  a  shrivelled  creature  I  had  become. 
The  singing  and  praying  of  these  collier  people  had  reduced  me  from  a 
once  mighty  spectre  to  a  mere  dwarf,  and  would  have  rendered  me 
invisible  ere  long.     But  now  I  am  free — as  free  as^  the  air." 

He  laughed  a  wild  laugh,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
merchant  as  if  to  seize  him.  The  merchant  discharged  his  pistol.  In 
a  moment  the  household  were  astir,  and  the  phantom  was  gone. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  collier,  rushing  into  the  room,  "  what 
has  happened  between  you  and  our  house-spirit  f  Unholy  thoughts  and 
feelings  have  passed  under  this  roof  to-night.  I  just  saw  him,  and  he 
had  grownJ* 

"  And  we  must  live  those  dreadful  years  over  again,"  said  his  wife 
with  weeping. 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  "  asked  Berthold,  almost  discrediting  his  senses. 

"When  we  came  to  live  here,"  said  the  collier,  "the  house  was 
haunted  by  a  great  phantom  who  wore  a  mantle  of  crimson.  He  greatly 
distressed  us  for  a  while,  but  I  told  my  family  that  if  we  relied  on  God 
and  lived  pure  and  holy  lives,  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  proved  even 
so.  Every  prayer  that  we  offered  lessened  the  size  of  the  phantom,  and 
every  hymn  that  we  sung  made  him  less  terrible  in  appearance.  By 
years  of  watchfulness  over  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  of  devotion  to 
Gk>d,  we  reduced  him  in  stature  until  he  became  a  withered,  inoffensive 
little  creature,  who  loved  the  influence  of  devout  conversation  and  of 
prayer  and  praise.  Had  nothing  unholy  passed  under  this  roof,  he  must, 
^re  long,  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  object,  and  have  vanished  away. 
But  we  will  so  live  in  the  future  that  we  will  bind  him  again,  by  holy 
influences  and  render  him  as  harmless  as  before." 

Years  passed,  and  the  flowing  locks  of  the  merchant  were  sprinkled 
'^ith  silver,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  night  passed  in  the  collier  family 
faded  not  from  his  mind.     He  was  travelling  one  day  on  the  borders  of 
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the  same  forest,  and  be  resolved  to  penetrate  it  again,  and  to  revisit  the 
much-remembered  spot. 

The  collier  family  were  still  there,  bolj  and  happy.  At  the  hour  of 
prayer  they  sung  again  the  fine  old  hymn, 

"•  Now  the  woods  are  all  reposing." 

A  subdued  radiance  passed  through  the  room,  and  from  it  a  breathing 
melody  arose,  like  that  that  holds  the  senses  with  delight  when  moist 
fingers  touch  the  attuned  musical  glasses.    It  was  the  House  Spirit. 

O  ye  whose  hearts  and  homes  are  disquieted  with  phantomis,  remember 
the  Collier  Family ! 


TWO    LIVES    WRECKED. 

BT  T.   S.  ABTHUB. 

^  YouB  story  has  done  me  no  good,"  said  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  fell 
xecently  into  conversation. 

«  What  story  t"  I  asked. 

**  The  one  called  '  Not  Myself.'  " 

**  It  was  not  written  for  your  edification,"  I  answered. 

^'  Would  to  heaven  it  had  been  written,  and  that  I  had  read  it  twenty 
years  ago ! "  he  said  with  an  emphasis  that  startled  me.  ^^  Then  it 
might  have  done  me  good ;  might  have  saved  me  from  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness ;  and  not  me  only,  but  another  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life." 

I  knew  something  of  the  man's  history.  After  living  with  his  wife 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  had  separated  from  her,  and  was  now 
divorced.    The  application  came  from  him  on  a  charge  of  infidelity. 

^^  That  story,"  he  continued,  ^^  came  to  me  like  a  revelation ;  but, 
alas  I  too  late.  As  just  said,  it  has  done  me  no  good — ^has  only  filled 
my  soul  with  exquisite  pain.  I  see,  as  I  never  saw  before,  the  cause  of 
a  momentaiy  foUy  that  ruined  my  whole  life.  ^I  was  not  mjself.' 
That,  I  knew ;  but  the  origin  of  that  strange  hallucination  in  which  I 
acted  the  poor,  weak  fool,  I  did  not  suspect  until  your  story  made  it 
plain.  I  thank  you  for  others,  whom  it  may  do  good ;  but  not  for 
myself." 

His  concluding  sentence  was  spoken  with  much  bitterness. 

"  You  know  my  wretched  story,"  he  said,  after  a  little  while.  "  It  is 
public  property." 

^^  So  much  of  it  as  is  public  property — ^no  more,"  I  replied.  ^^  And 
that  is  not  much." 
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^^  Not  much !  Heaven  knows  that !"  His  eyes  gleamed,  and  I  saw 
him  shiver.  ^^  Twenty  years  of  a  married  life  that  ends  in  divorce  is  no 
child's  play,  my  friend ! " 

He  drew  his  arm  into  mine,  saying,  in  a  low,  muffled  voice  that  he 
steadied  with  difficulty — *'^  Come  I  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Maybe  it 
will  do  me  good.     But  I  don't  know." 

He  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability,  named  Austin,  and  had  once 
been  in  good  practice  at  the  Philadelphia  bar ;  but  of  late  years  had 
neglected  his  business,  and  fallen  into  bad  habits. 

I  went  with  him  to  his  office. 

"  No  child's  play,  my  friend,"  he  said  with  less  agitation  of  manner, 
repeating  the  words  spoken  a  little  while  before.  He  had  offered  me  a 
chair,  and  then  taken  one  directly  in  front  of  me.  ^^  And  to  think,"  he 
added,  now  speaking  very  calmly,  but  oh !  so  bitterly,  '^  that  all  this 
wretched  life  turned  on  the  pivot  of  a  single  moment ;  a  moment  when 
/  ims  not  myself  I  a  moment  when  wine  took  the  place  of  reason.  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  whole  story  !" 

"  It  may  do  you  good,"  I  replied. 

^^  Ah !  so  I  thought  when  I  asked  you  to  come  here.  Have  you 
patience  to  listen  ?"  ^ 

**  Go  on." 

^^  I  shall  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  said  he.  ^^  Maybe  it  will  do  me 
good ;  maybe  it  will  not.    You  know  Mrs.  Akers  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Do  you  remember  her  as  she  was  over  twenty  years  ago  ?" 

"  Very  weU." 

"  Before  her  marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^  She  was  not  regarded  as  either  brilliant  or  beautiful ;  but  to  me, 
there  was  a  charm  and  grace  about  her  that  drew  me  irresistibly  to  her 
side.  I  was  a  young,  ambitious  man,  and  before  meeting  with  Miss 
Clayton — afterwards  Mrs.  Akers — ^had  looked  to  marriage  as  a  means  of 
social  and  worldly  advancement.  No  such  advancement  could  result 
from  an  alliance  with  Miss  Clayton.  .  Her  family  had  neither  large 
wealth  nor  high  position.  So,  at  first,  I  did  not  think  of  her  as  other 
than  a  pleasant  friend ;  though  every  time  I  met  her  in  company  I  felt 
the  sphere  of  a  sweet  attraction  that  steadily  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 

^^  Suddenly  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Annie  Clayton  was  more  to  me 
than  any  woman  I  had  ever  met.  Then,  worldliness,  ambition,  and 
other  meaner  infiuences  sought  to  put  out  the  fire  of  love  which  had  been 
kindled  in  my  heart.  But  this  heavenly  fire  cannot  be  extinguished  ; 
for  it  is  fed  with  divine  substances.     I  believed  it  then— I  know  it  now. 
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^^  Another  fire,  less  pure  and  not  divine,  began  to  send  up  a  dull  light 
in  my  soul.  It  never  burned  with  a  dear  flame,  nor  with  intense  heat. 
It  was  the  love  of  myself  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  love  for  a 
beautiful  maiden.  She  was  fair,  and  brilliant,  and  rich  ;  but  oh !  so 
infinitely  below  Annie  Clayton  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  true  womanly 
attractions,  that  I  can  find  in  my  thought  no  ratio  of  comparsion  between 
them.  Fascinating  she  was  ;  for  she  knew  by  instinct  the  arts  with 
which  we  are  so  often  led  blindly  captive  by  woman.  Why  she  laid  her 
snares  for  me,  I  know  not.  It  was  the  great  error  of  her  life,  and  the 
curse  o(  mine. 

"  Steadily,  and  growing  stronger  day  by  day,  burned  in  my  heart  the 
heavenly  flame  of  love  for  Annie  Clayton,  until  its  delicious  warmth 
pervaded  and  penetrated  my  whole  being.  I  never  felt  so  happy  a^ 
when  in  her  society.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  purity 
around  her  that  always  tranquillized  my  spirit,  and  awoke  into  life  all 
the  better  impulses  of  my  soul.  Ambition  felt  the  inspiration  of  nobler 
ajms  and  truer  ideals. 

"  How  different  were  all  my  feelings  when  in  the  society  of  the 
briiliant  and'  fascinating  Margaret  Claire.  To  be  rich,  to  be  honoured 
of  men,  to  have  equipage  and  eminence,  seemed,  of  all  things,  most 
desirable.  I  looked  at  her  radiant  face  and  queenly  person,  and  thought 
of  the  eclat  her  possession  would  bring,  or  the  envy  it  would  excite.  1 
knew,  from  her  eyes  and  tones  of  voice  and  manner,  when  we  were  alone, 
that  I  had  but  to  offer  my  hand.  Only  one  thing  held  me  back,  and 
that  was  my  love  for  Annie  Clayton.  Was  that  love  returned  ?  I 
believed  so — ^nay,  I  was  sure  of  it. 

^'  One  fatal  evening  I  met  them  both  at  a  grand  entertainment.  My 
head  was  cool  and  clear  when  I  went  there,  and  my  heart  true  to  its 
higher  instincts.  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  Annie,  and  the  thought 
of  her  gave  anticipation  its  highest  pleasure.  Toward  Margaret  I  felt 
an  unusual  indifference. 

"  Early  in  the  evening  I  met  Annie,  and  never  felt  more  strongly 
drawn  toward  her.  The  brilliant  Margaret  flashed  before  my  eyes,  but 
failed  to  win  me  from  Annie's  side.  How  poor  and  meagre  seemed  all 
her  rich  attractions  to  the  simple  grace  of  my  heart's  idol ! 

"  When  supper  was  announced,  I  gave  my  arm  to  Miss  Clayton,  and 
went  with  her  to  the  supper-room.  On  leaving  this  room,  half  an  hour 
afterward,  Margaret  Claire  was  on  my  arm. 

^^  ^  It  is  so  hot  here,'  she  said,  leaning  heavily  on  me  as  we  entered  the 
half-deserted  parlours.  I  drew  her  into  the  conservatcMy,  where  the  air 
was  cooler,  and,  seating  her  in  a  chair,  stood  and  looked  down  into  her 
dark,  weird  eyes,  that  were  upturned  to  my  face.     I  shall  never  forget 
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how  beautiful  she  looked,  nor  the  strange  fascination  there  was  about 
her.  As  for  me,  I  was  like  one  in  a  bewildering  dream.  I  saw  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  outside  of  this  region  of  enchantment. 
And  so,  in  a  mad,  blind  impulse,  I  spoke  a  few  hastj  words  that 
wrecked  two  lives. 

"  When  I  went  back  to  the  parlours,  with  Margiaret  leaning  on  my 
arm,  the  first  eyes  that  met  mine  were  the  clear,  tender,  half -startled 
eyes  of  Annie  Clayton.  My  own  dropped  away  from  hers  instantly. 
On  lifting  them  again,  and  looking  at  her,  I  saw  that  a  swift  pallor  had 
swept  over  her  face,  and  that  her  eyes  had  a  wild  look  of  pain.  My 
bewildering  dream  was  over !  I  was  no  longer  in  a  region  of  enchant- 
ment.   My  hot  pulses  lost  their  fever  heat.     A  chill  passed  over  me. 

^^  I  am  a  man  of  honour ;  and  so  there  was  no  escape.  I  had  offered 
myself  in  marriage,  and  been  accepted,  and  nothing  was  left  for  me  but 
to  consmnmate  that  marriage. 

^^  I  never  called  again  upon  Annie  Clayton.  All  the  pure,  tender, 
heavenly  states  of  the  soul  she  had  awakened  were  buried  out  of  sight, 
and  the  nobler  aims  she  had  inspired  put  far  from  me.  I  was  to  be  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  the  service  I  had  to  give  must  be  for  the  god  of 
this  world.     Ah  me !  what  a  service  !     And  what  a  reward ! " 

He  shivered  as  he  said  this — sat  for  a  few  moments,  like  one  stunned 
into  silence  by  the  shock  of  some  great  emotion,  and  then  went  on  * 

"  My  next  meeting  with  Ajinie  was  memorable.  It  occurred  after  my 
engagement  with  Margaret  was  known.  I  had  gone  to  a  summer 
boarding-house  in  a  lovely  region  of  country,  fifty  miles  away  from  the 
city,  to  spend  a  week  or  two.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I 
strolled  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  soon  found  myself  in  a  charming 
valley,  through  which  ran  pleasant  paths,  crossing  and  recrossing  a 
stream  that  made  the  scene  beautiful  with  tiny  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
The  hushed  quiet  of  the  woods,  and  the  strange,  breathless  sense  of 
isolation  we  sometimes  feel  when  alone  with  nature,  softened  my  feelings, 
while  it  strained  every  sensitive  nerve  to  unwonted  tension.  Turning  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  path  in  which  I  was  walking,  I  came  upon  a  rustic 
bench,  on  which  a  lady  sat  alone.  I  was  only  a  few  yards  distant.  My 
step  startled  her,  and  she  looked  up.     It  was  Annie  Clayton ! 

"  The  meeting  was  too  sudden.  We  were  both  off  guard.  For  an 
instant  I  stood  as  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  she,  half  rising,  startled,  and 
pale  as  death,  held  me  with  a  look  that  betrayed  her  passionate,  hopeless 
love. 

^^  There  was  only  one  right  thing  to  do,  and  she  did  it.  I  would  have 
been  too  weak.  She  drew  herself  up  with  sudden  strength,  bowed 
slightly,  and  then,  with  quick  but  steady  steps,  moved  past  me  in  the 
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direction  £rom  which  I  had  come.  My  strength  was  gone,  and  I  went 
unsteadily  to  the  seat  from  which  she  had  arisen,  and  did  not  leave  it 
for  an  hour.  On  the  next  morning  I  went  away  and  spent  my  summer 
vacation  in  another  r^on  of  country.  Annie,  I  learned,  was  taken 
home  a  week  afterward,  very  ilL 

*^  In  the  ¥rinter  I  was  married  to  Margaret  Claire.  I  think  she  lored 
me  as  well  as  women  of  her  nature,  education,  and  false  views  of  life, 
usually  love  their  husbands.  Perhaps  she  would  have  loved  me  in  a 
deeper,  truer  way — been  more  a  wife  to  me — ^if  I  had  felt  any  love  for 
her ;  and  so  we  might  have  been  indifferently  happy  together,  instead  of 
wretched,  through  many,  many  miserable  years. 

^^  £very  now  and  then  I  met  Annie  Clayton.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
malignant  spirit,  that  took  delight  in  torturing  us  both,  would  bring  us 
suddenly  together  in  ways  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a 
mutual  betrayal  of  our  feelings.  But  I  was  hcmourable,  and  she  was 
pure  and  good ;  and  so  we  stood  far  apart  from  each  other,  cold  ia 
exterior  as  ice. 

^^  For  ten  years  Annie  remained  single,  and  then  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Akers,  a  man  as  little  fitted  to  become  her  husband  as  Margaret 
Claire  was  to  become  my  wife.  I  know  something  of  his  mean,  hard 
nature,  and  irascible  temper.  If  reports  are  true,  the  union  has  been  far 
from  a  happy  one.  When  I  heard  of  this  marriage,  it  filled  me  with 
bitterness  of  spirit ;  I  cursed  myself  and  my  own  wife,  and  the  evil  hour 
in  which,  ^  not  being  myself^  I  had  steered  the  life-bark  in  which  God 
had  placed  two  human  souls,  and  given  me  the  helm,  right  among  the 
seething  breakers. 

^  ^  Not  being  myself ! ' "  He  repeated  the  little  sentence  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  bitterness  and  scorn.  Then,  speaking  slowly,  and  with  a  hard 
deliberation  of  utterance,  he  said — ^^^  That  is,  after  firing  my  blood,  and 
confusing  my  brain  with  wine  (I  see  it  all  now  as  I  never  saw  it  before), 
I  laid  my  head  in  the  lap  of  another  Delilah,  and  was  betrayed ! " 

^^  As  thousands  of  others  have  been,  and  are  daily  being  betrayed  to 
one  kind  of  ruin  or  another,  through  the  confusion  of  wine  and  strong 
drink  taken  socially,  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  temperately,"  I  replied. 

^'  No  truer  words  were  ever  uttered !"  he  said,  with  strong  excitement 
of  manner.  ^^  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  until  now  the  truth  nerer 
flashed  across  my  mind.  The  thought  startles  and  appaUs  me !  What 
sorrow  and  wretchedness!  what  wrongs  and  crimes!  what  life-long 
experiences  of  misery !  what  hopeless  anguish  and  maddening  remcme! 
what  frightful  disaster  of  body  and  soul  I — ^have  their  origin  in  a  social 
glass  or  bottk  of  wine.  It  is  all  a  new  revelation  to  me,  sad  and 
terrible !" 
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^^  Thea,**  I  answered  with  solemn  earnestness,  ^^  let  me  conjure  you, 
by  the  suffering  of  years,  by  the  hopeless  anguish  of  two  precious  souls ; 
and  by  the  wreck  of  dearest  hopes,  to  put  far  from  you  that  which  has 
so  cursed  your  own  and  another  life ! " 

For  a  little  while,  he  sat  looking  at  me  with  a  surprised,  uncertain 
expression  of  face. 

^^  It  has  been  your  deadliest  enemy,"  I  went  on — ^^  has  done  you  the 
greatest  of  all  wrongs.  And  still  you  suffer  its  evil  presence ;  nay,  court 
it,  and  consort  with  it  as  if  it  were  the  friend  of  your  soul!" 

He  started  to  his  feet  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  pain,  and  grasped  my 
hand  with  a  tight,  nervous  grip. 

^^  Loathing  and  disgust  are  the  more  fitting  sentiments  with  which 
one  ought  to  regard  such  an  enemy,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

'^  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  he  answered,  after  a  little  pause,  repressing 
his  agitation,  and  speaking  with  calm  deliberation.  ^^  I  will  be,  from 
this  day  forth,  like  a  Jew  of  the  olden  time,  loving  my  friends  and 
hating  my  enemies  ;  and  this  one  enemy,  shall  be  hated  with  a  perfect 
hatred  1" 

"  Hated  unto  the  death  T"  I  said. 

^'  Aye,  unto  the  death  !" — speaking  with  energy. 

And  so  far  he  has  kept  his  word. 


ETERNITY    IN    TIME. 

BY  ROBEBT   COLLTER. 


I  FIND  a  touch  of  divine  permanence  in  the  most  transient  things  of 
Nature  herseH.  This  invisible  thing  of  God  is  set  forth  by  the  things 
that  are  made.  The  human  face,  for  instance,  at  the  first  glance,  is  like 
a  passing  shadow.  Ten  times,  physiology  assures  me,  every  atom  of 
this  tabernacle  will  pass  away  in  three  score  years  and  ten.  ^'  I  hardly 
knew  you,"  is  the  cry,  when  crossing  the  gulf  of  a  few  years  we  look 
into  each  other's  faces.  Faces  are  a  passing  shadow.  But  the  face  is  a 
permanent  reality.  William  Howitt  went  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
find  material  for  his  *•*'  Homes  of  the  English  Poets."  He  visited  among 
other  places  a  day  school,  and  inquired  whether  there  were  any  boys 
there  at  all  related  to  Shakespeare.  '^  Yes,"  the  master  said,  ^^  I  have 
one  boy  here  who  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Shakespeare's 
nster."  Then  he  marshalled  all  his  boys  before  him,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Howitt,  "  Now,  sir,  pick  him  out." — *'  I  cast  my  eyes  along  the  line  of 
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faces,"  Mr.  Howitt  says,  '^  and  selecting  one  instantly  said,  ^  This  is  the 
boy,'  and  I  was  right." 

A  gentleman  who  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  his  family  had  lived  for  more  than  a  century,  went  a  few  years 
ago  to  Scotland,  the  original  home  of  the  family.  In  the  course  of  his 
stay  there,  he  became  very  much  interested  in  searching  out  the  various 
branches  of  the  family  stock.  Hearing  of  one  household  living  out 
among  the  Lammer  moors,  he  started  on  foot  from  the  nearest  market 
town  to  find  them.  The  house  stood  on  a  knoll,  in  a  bare  country,  so 
that  a  traveller  could  be  seen  a  long  way  off — and  a  traveller  there  was 
a  rare  sight.  As  this  man  drew  near  to  the  house,  the  children  ran  out 
to  look  at  him.  They  had  a  favourite  "  Uncle  George "  who  came 
sometimes  to  see  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  ran  back  shouting  that 
it  was  Uncle  George  who  was  coming;  and  they  would  not  be  com- 
forted when  they  found  that  the  man  was  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
stranger  entered  the  house,  and  foimd  they  were  indeed  of  the  same  kith 
and  kin. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lady  walking  through  a  French  picture-galleiy 
was  respectfully  accosted  by  an  artist  at  work  there,  who  inquired 
whether  she  was  in  any  way  related  to  Charles  the  Second  of  England. 
*'  Yes,"  the  lady  answered,  "  my  great-grandfather  was  a  grandson  of 
Charles,"  and  then  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  curious  to  know  why  you  should 
ask  me."  "  Because,  madam,"  the  painter  replied,  "  I  am  employed 
here  as  a  copyist,  and  copying  lately  a  portrait  of  Charles,  I  observed  in 
it  a  peculiar  droop  of  the  eyelid,  different  from  anything  I  ever  sav 
before ;  and  as  you  came  up  the  gallery,  I  noticed  exactly  the  droop  in 
the  eyelid  that  had  impressed  me  so  much  in  the  picture." 

And  thus  in  this  human  face,  which  is  so  transient,  we  detect  the 
hint  of  the  underlying  permanence.  The  Shakespeare  face  cuts  its  way 
through  generations  of  peasants  to  look  dindy  out  on  this  time,  and 
perhaps  19  as  there  for  generations  before  him  ;  Uncle  George  goes  out 
of  Scotland,  over  thousands  of  miles  of  water,  and  a  century  and  a  half 
of  years,  and  all  the  hard  fortunes  of  the  pioneer  life,  and  then  goes 
back  across  the  Lammer  moors  fresh  and  strong  as  ever  ;  the  eye  flashes 
from  under  the  same  drooping  lid  on  the  canvas  of  1660  and  the  living 
face  of  1860 ;  because  far  down  among  the  remote,  hidden,  first  things 
of  life  the  permanent  dwells  forever,  and  now  and  again  shines  through 
the  transient  to  tell  us  that  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  that  are  not'  seen  are  eternal. 

Then  if  I  go  out  of  this  world  of  forms  into  the  world  of  thoughts,  of 
ideas,  and  convictions,  and  search  there  for  this  power  that  brings  out 
the  Shakespeare  face,  the  Scottish  form,  and  the  Stuart  eydid,  I 
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find  everywhere  the  same   deep   sense   of  the  permanent   under  the 
transient. 

The  great  Bible  Histories  are  full  of  it.  Take  the  story  of  the 
Deluge.  The  writer  makes  you  see  there  a  clumsy,  rudderless,  wooden 
structure  holding  aU  that  is  left  of  God's  -highest  creation  from  the 
clutch  of  the  devouring  waters.  On  all  sides  are  the  peaks,  and  rocks, 
and  snags  of  a  submerged  world.  We  stand  here  and  see  that  ark 
drifting  about  between  the  torrents,  and  the  outward  form,  we  say,  is 
hopeless.  She  can  never  survive  that  danger.  But  to  the  believer  in 
Grod^s  eternal  purpose,  as  he  watches  her,  freighted  as  never  ship  was 
freighted  in  this  world  beside,  there  comes  the  profound  assurance  that 
no  storm  will  ever  rage  that  can  whelm  that  consignment  over.  No 
snag,  or  peak  ever  break  a  way  for  the  water  floods.  To  the  outward 
sight  this  is  a  mere  speck  driven  hither  and  yonder  in  the  fearful  eddies; 
to  the  inward  sight,  an  unseen  helmsman  holds  fast  to  an  unseen  helm ; 
and  that  frail  two-inch  plank  is  as  far  from  the  waters  as  the  green 
earth  will  be  from  the  central  fires  when  the  old  man  plants  his  vine. 
It  is  because  man  finds  in  his  own  soul  this  conviction,  that  in  all  great 
events  the  eternal  underlies  the  temporal,  and  God  holds  them  both  in 
his  hand.  The  principle  shines  out  still  clearer,  when  we  study  the 
permanent  under  the  transient  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  the  seen 
life,  with  what  surrounds  it,  the  breezy  dwelling  place  on  the  hill-side, 
the  tender  oversight  and  care  are  second  causes,  half  within  and  half 
without,  to  assure  us  how  the  eternal  is  a  clear,  all-seeing  intelligence. 
But  when  we  weigh  the  ponderous  interests  that  centre  in  that  little 
one,  these  second  causes  themselves  are  a  small  matter,  and  we  say, 
"  here  is  one  life  over  which  death  has  no  dominion.  No  cold,  or  croup, 
or  fever,  or  accident  will  ever  be  permitted  to  surprise  that  citadel  in 
which  God  has  iipitrenched  so  momentous  a  destiny.  A  mere  thread  to 
the  temporal  sight  of  those  that  watched  it  then ;  to  us  now  it  is  a 
mighty  cable,  fastened  round  the  world  to  draw  it  up  to  God."  So  I 
love  to  watch  this  power  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ,  because,  like  every- 
thing about  him,  it  is  representative,  and  stands  for  all.  This  presence 
of  the  permanent  above  the  transient  touches  us  in  some  way  whenever 
we  study  the  lives  of  men  who  have  done  in  any  great  measure  the  work 
that  is  described  in  the  word  "  redemption."  We  really  never  wonder 
why  the  child  Mahomet  was  not  lost  in  the  desert,  or  crushed  by  the 
foot  of  a  careless  camel ;  or  why  the  child  Luther  was  not  lost  in  the 
forest,  or  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  We  do  not  really  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  young  Washington  had  died  of  a  cold  in 
Western  Survey,  or  had  been  killed  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Napoleon  is 
in  no  danger,  to  this  inner  sight,  when  he  plants  his  first  p^rk  of  artillery 
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and  faces  the  mob.     And  the  reason  for  this  is  iiie  gift  or  facnltj  in  our 
nature  by  which  we  can  all  hear  whispers  of  a  pre-existent  harmony  in 
the  eternal  purpose,  out  of  which,  in  due  time,  Christ  came,  and  out  of 
which  also  Mahomet  came,  and  Luther,  and  Washington,  and  Napoleon. 
"  I  went  the  other  evening  to  the  artists'  reception,"  a  friend  wrote 
me  once  from  New  York,  "  and  among  other  notable  men  I  met  there 
was  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph.     We  fell  into  a  pleasant 
conversation,  and  I  said,   'Tell  me  about  your  invention;  is  it  any 
wonder  to  you,    or    has  the  wonder  worn  off?'      He  replied,  'The 
wonder  to  me  is  as  fresh  and  strong  as  ever.     I  go  into  the  telegraph 
office  sometimes  and  watch  the  operators  at  their  work,  and  the  wonder 
all  comes  back ;  it  seems  to  be  set  above  me.     I  can  hardly  realize  that 
it  is  my  work,  it  seems  as  if  another  had  done  it  through  me." '    The 
confession  was  a  most  ingenuous  and  honourable  one.     The  reason  for 
the  electric  telegraph,  as  for  all  great  discoveries,  dwells  not  in  the  seen, 
but  the  unseen ;  it  is  the  inner  subtle,  divine  influence  working  through 
the  delicate  organism  of  the  child  of  genius,  pulsing  through  him  toward 
the  great  unfolding  of  the  ages,  watching  for  the  full  time.     The  thing 
is  seen  and  temporal,  but  the  reason  is  unseen  and  eternal.     It  follows 
from  this  that  we  gather  a  deep  trust  in  this  divine  permanence,  and  a 
sure  and  solid  power  from  it,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  we  use  those 
powers  by  which  it  is  recognized  and  is  assimilated  to  the  soul. 

Give  the  mariner  a  stout  ship,  a  skilful  captain,  deep  water,  and 
plenty  of  sea  room,  and  he  will  be  steady  through  any  tempest ;  because 
the  permanent  outbalances  the  transient.  So  give  the  man,  on  this  great 
sea  of*  life,  trustworthy  reliance  on  God ;  let  him  know  that  he  can  trust 
in  the  depth  and  sweep  of  this  divine  nature,  in  the  trustiness  of  these 
things  that  are  about  him ;  let  him  see  the  eternal  anchor  ready  to 
grapple  and  hold  fast  when  all  else  fails,  and  he  will  cheerfully  face  any 
tempest  that  can  ever  come. 

And  it  is  no  argument  against  the  quality — ^the  perfection  of  this 
divine  permanence, — ^that  it  seems,  at  some  times,  to  some  of  us  to  be  so 
broken  and  perplexing.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Science  of  Method,"  has 
said  that  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  music  will  enable  any  man  to  detect 
discords  among  the  harmonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  and  that  Bentley 
found  more  bad  grammar  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  than  would  bring  any 
boy  a  whipping  in  a  public  school ;  but  that  to  know  why  the  minor 
note  is  introduced  into  the  major  key,  or  the  nominative  case  is  left  to 
seek  its  own  verb,  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  scale  d 
method  at  the  top  of  which  sits  the  author,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  the 
critic.  This  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  we  all  need,  when  we  listen  for 
the  voice  of  God  in  our  life  and  times.    And  just  as  we  realize  this 
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spirit,  we  lose  our  sharpest  pain  at  the  break  or  discord.  For  as  we 
feel  the  deep  harmonies  in  Haydn's  music  and  Milton's  verse,  as  we  are 
able  to  realize  the  perfect  power  of  the  master  over  his  woi:k,  though  we 
may  never  be  able  to  ,tell  why  what  is  a  false  note  to  us  is  introduced 
into  the  music,  or  bad  grammar  into  the  poem ;  yet  we  rest  satisfied  in 
the  assurance  that  if  we  were  equal  to  Haydn  as  musicians,  or  to  Milton 
as  poets,  we  should  then  be  able  to  see  clean  through  the  mystery ;  and 
if  they  themselves  could  reveal  to  us  the  intention  that  is  carried  out  in 
the  apparent  deformity,  we  should  not  only  be  satisfied  that  the  master 
did  no  wrong,  but  we  should  wonder  at  the  far-reaching  harmony  of  the 
discord  itself.  So  in  this  divinest  work  of  God,  the  providence  of 
history  and  life,  every  apparent  break  is  to  the  author  a  perfect  chord, 
eveiy  false  quantity  a  perfect  measure,  a  divine  composition  altogether 
that  will  grow  upon  us  constantly,  when  we  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  divine  original.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  awake  in  His  like- 
ness ;  at  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  the  morning  stars  shall  sing  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 

The  Oratorio  of  the  "  Creation  "  gives  a  sense,  as  it  opens,  of  infinite 
ever-varying  discords ;  and  then  these  discords  are  heard  linking  each 
into  the  other,  and  reaching  out  gradually,  first  into  flashes,  and  then 
into  great  sweeps  of  music,  until  we  are  lost  in  the  full  tide  of  harmony 
as  it  surges  and  swells  over  us ; — and  devout  students,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  assure  us  that  they  can  detect  in  the  first  bai's,  in  the 
chaotic  splints  of  sound  that  trace  the  time  of  void  and  darkness,  the 
germ  and  sure  prophecy  of  that  glorious  harmony,  by  which  we  are 
finally  transfigured ;  and  that  then  not  a  note  is  out  of  place,  not  a 
discord  heard,  when  at  the  last,  from  within  the  seen  and  temporal, 
bums  this  unseen  and  eternal.     Hugh  Miller,  in  one  of  his  books,  says 
that  in  the  most  primitive  eras  of  the  world,  we  find  some  shell  or  fern 
that  embodies  a  thought  of  beauty  and  truth,  which  man,  coming  untold 
ages  after,  finds  planted  in  himself  as  an  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
and  takes  as  his  model,  when  he  tries  to  embody  his  thought ;  that  in 
the  first  formations  these  germs  are  few  and  far  between,  becoming  more 
nmnerous  as  era  follows  era ;  but  that  they  are  never  so  predominant  as 
now,  when  they  are  at  once  the  ministers  and  monitors  of  man.     I  think 
God  works  so  always  in  this  life  of  ours.     We  are  folded  in  the  eternal 
nature.     I  know  there  is  a  margin  of  freedom  for  man,  in  which  he  can 
do  as  he  will;  but  beyond  that  margin  he  can  only  do  as  God  wills.    Our 
conunon  discussions  of  human  freedom  centre  on  the  two  points, — ^that 
man  is  free,  or  that  he  is  not  free.     I  think  they  ought  to  centre  on 
both.    Every  sane  man  is  free  within  a  certain  circle.     God  *sets  him 
there,  and  says  to  him,  ^^  withip  those  bounds  you  can  do  as  you  will.'^ 
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But  the  entire  philosophy  of  life  and  history,  as  I  see  it  in  men  and 
nations,  teaches  me  that  God  sets  the  circle  in  which  all  life  moves 
where  He  wiLl,  and  carries  it  where  He  wiU.  The  Greek,  the  Boman, 
the  German,  the  English,  the  American  nations  have  all  moved,  or  do 
now  move,  in  great  circles.  Within  the  circle,  they  can  do  this  andth&t, 
but  God  holds  the  circle  in  his  own  hand,  and  its  law  is  as  sure  and  its 
track  as  certain  as  the  circle  of  the  sun.  The  career  in  its  grand  out- 
lines is  sketched  before  the  world  was  made.  This  is  just  as  true  of 
life.  Man  has  a  work  to  do,  and  he  must  do  that,  although  he  can  also 
do  what  he  will.  God  created  Turner  to  paint  pictures ;  that  is  the 
talent  He  gave  him ;  beside  that.  Turner  could  make  his  life  beautiful 
and  noble,  or  he  could  make  it  squalid  and  bare.  Turner  elected  to 
do  the  last ;  but  he  must  paint ;  God's  talent  was  in  Turner's  napkin, 
and  he  must  give  it  back.  So  he  lives  a  life  of  penury  to  save  monej, 
and  gives  up  the  blessing  of  home,  and  wife,  and  children  to  save  money; 
and  hides  himself  under  a  strange  name  to  save  money ;  but  he  cannot 
hide  himself  from  his  election  to  paint.  God  set  Turner's  circle  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  folded  the  creation  in  robes  of  transcendent  gloiy  for 
him,  fiUed  him  with  the  hunger  to  paint  the  glory  that  was  revealed; 
and  so,  through  all  his  self-imposed  penury,  he  watched  the  sun  and  sky, 
the  earth  clothed  in  her  robes  of  green  and  crimson,  the  sea  calm  as  the 
^ea  which  John  saw  in  heaven,  or  furious  with  tempest  and  storm. 
Evermore  Turner  must  stand  in  his  lot,  and  watch  the  face  of  the 
Master ;  and  when  the  angel  came,  he  found  him  sitting  as  he  had  sat 
for  fifty  years  in  unfailing  wonder,  with  the  winter  sun  shining  full  in 
his  face ;  and  he  died  watching  the  sun,  and  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  so  Humboldt  can  be  a  petty  gossip  and  backbiter,  writiag  letters 
.about  which  we  all  feel  ashamed.  He  could  do  that  within  his  own 
circle,  as  Goethe  could  sensualize,,  and  poor  Bums  could  drink.  Bnt 
Humboldt  had  no  choice  about  being  or  not  being  the  mighty  pioneer  of 
physical  science.  '^  Kosmos "  waited  to  be  written,  and  God  made 
Humboldt  for  that  work.  It  is  not  for  Goethe  to  choose  whether  he 
will  think  those  marvellous  thoughts ;  God  has  elected  that  he  shall 
think  them.  And  when  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  came  down  on 
Burns,  he  wept  over  its  infinite  tenderness ;  and  when  the  mighty  war- 
flong  ("  Scots  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled  ")  came,  he  shook,  and  stormed, 
and  wrestled  with  the  clang  of  its  unseen  trumpets. 

This  is  the  way  Faith  comprehends  the  lives  of  men  and  nations,  and 
especially  our  own  life  to-day.  God  has  a  purpose,  and  a  stake  in  us, 
And  He  will  not  be  set  aside.  If  the  Calvinistic  idea  had  not  so 
demoralized  the  words,  I  would  say  that  God  made  this  world  for  His 
•own  gloiy,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  possible  by  which  that  glory 
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can  shine  out  so  dearly  as  this.  All  our  grief,  and  agony,  and  per- 
plexity so  painful  to  feel,  so  painful  to  fear,  is  no  possible  circumvention 
of  the  Almighty.  The  hope  deferred,  the  expectation  blighted,  these 
have  all  their  own  place  somewhere  in  the  divine  way ;  their  meaning  in 
the  divine  plan.  There  is  a  most  intimate  loyalty  in  the  most  adverse 
thing  to  some  great  hidden  harmony.  No  man  should  sin,  any  more 
than  he  would  bum  his  hand.  Sin  always  bums  like  fire,  but  sin  itself 
reaches  out  toward  salvation.  As  a  prophecy  of  the  highest  is  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  red-sandstone,  and  multiplies  through  all  the  eras 
up  to  man ;  as  the  eternal  shines  through  the  temporal  in  human  faces, 
century  after  century,  so  now,  and  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
the  diyine  purpose  will  take  care  that  the  curse  and  deformity  shall 
approach  to  an  end. 

The  corruption  in  Church  and  State,  the  perversity  in  life,  the 
unhappiness  and  grief,  will  fall  away.  But  the  living  soul  of  the  man, 
and  the  living  soul  of  the  nations,  and  the  great  purpose  of  both,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eternal.  Is  the  nation  or  the  man  imjust,  are  they 
hard-hearted,  are  they  selfish,  or  weak,  or  in  any  way  wicked,  then  all 
that  must  come  out  of  them,  as  the  dross  in  the  refinery  comes  out  of 
the  gold.  But  as  the  gold  is  never  lost,  so  the  Unseen  and  Eternal  is  a 
sure  salvation.  As  that  infant  Messiah  must  live  for  his  own  sake,  and 
for  the  world's ;  as  Mahomet,  and  Luther,  and  Cromwell,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Napoleon,  must  aU  do  their  work,  and  Turner,  and  Goethe, 
and  Humboldt,  and  Burns,  so  in  some  way  must  we  all  do  oxu;  work. 
Thejone  thing  we  must  do  is  unseen  and  eternal ;  the  ten  thousand 
things  we  may  do  are  seen  and  temporal.  Our  circle  is  in  the  hand 
thatj  holds  the  universe,  and  that  holds  the  daisy  in  the  greensward, — 
Grod  over  alL 


SWIMMING. 

BY  THOMAS  WBNTWORTH  HIGOINSON. 

It  is  clear  that  physical  training  is  coming  more  into  vogue  in  our 
colleges.  But  even  athletic  exercises  may  interfere  with  one  another, 
and  there  may  be  a  loss  in  one  art,  to  set  against  a  greater  gain  in 
another.  For  instance,  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Harvard  students  were 
not  such  oarsmen  as  now ;  but  were  they  not  better  swimmers  1 

In  those  days,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  were  not  oarsmen  at  all.  There 
was  a  vague  impression  that  boats  meant  dissipation,  and  were  a  sort  of 
daylight  theatre.    There  was  no  express  law  against  them,  to  be  sure. 
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But  it  was  a  standing  rule  that  no  student  should  keep  a  domestic  animal; 
and  the  rumour  went  that  a  member  of  the  junior  class  had  lately  been 
censured  for  keeping  a  boat,  on  the  ground  that  a  boat  was  a  domeslic 
animal  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Therefore  that  instinct  which  leads  all  young  human  things  to  the 
water,  guided  us  into  the  depths  of  Charles  River  instead  of  upon  its 
surface.  The  present  row  of  boat-houses  was  not,  and  the  "  College 
Wharf"  was  divided  between  the  means  of  caloric  and  the  means  of 
coolness,  between  coal*sheds  and  bathing-sheds.  These  grew  at  last 
into  a  sort  of  irregular  caravansary,  with  a  series  of  little  dens  attached, 
small  enough  and  hot  enough  to  have  enhanced  the  miseries  of  an  Early 
Christian,  and  therefore  giving  all  the  better  preparation  for  the  coolness 
and  the  elbow-room  of  the  water.  We  used  to  go  at  high-tide  daily) 
sometimes  twice  a  day ;  and  we  stayed  sometimes  two  hours  at  a  time, 
in  which  respect  our  example  is  not  to  be  commended  to  ingenuous  youth. 
I  remember  students  who  took  rooms  in  the  streets  near  the  river,  ex- 
pressly for  the  luxury  of  these  baths.  We  could  practise  leaping  or 
diving  from  any  height,  beginning  with  the  humble  ladder  that  let  down 
into  the  watery  basement  and  ending  with  the  dangerous  platform  which 
some  adventurous  divers  had  built  upon  the  ridge-pole,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  stream.  At  that  time  there  was  the  same  concentration 
of  interest  upon  the  daily  baths  that  is  now  given  to  the  boating ;  a  good 
swimmer  was  a  man  of  distinction,  like  a  good  oar  in  these  days.  I  saw 
some  very  good  swimming  at  the  boat-houses  last  summer,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  was  evidently  a  subordinate  and  ornamental  affair,  a  sort  of 
voluntary  study,  not  an  essential  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  were  some  of  us  in  those  days  who  did  not 
wait  for  the  College  Wharf  before  taking  our  matriculation  in  Charles 
River.  We  fortunate  Cambridge-bom  boys  had  learned  to  swim  long 
before,  a  mile  or  two  farther  up  stream,  in  a  region  then  enchanted,  the 
Simond's  Hill  of  Lowell's  Indian  Summer  Revery.  What  a  scorching 
Paradise  was  that  walk  from  town,  along  a  road  now  overlaid  as  thickly 
with  poetic  association  as  with  its  native  dust ! 

Passing  from  the  village  street,  we  paused  to  rest  beneath  Lowell's 

willows, 

**  Those  six  old  willows  at  the  Causey's  end, 
Such  trees  Paul  Potter  never  dreamed  nor  drew." 

Then  forth  we  fared  along  the  "  treeless  causey"  itself,  straggliaglji  ^ 

boys  will,  now  chasing  a  butterfly,  now  watching  for  a  muskrat,  then 

straying  down  upon  the  marsh  where  Holmes  had  trodden  in  childhood 

before  us, 

^  With  reeking  sandal  and  superfluous  gun.'' 
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We  paused  inevitably  at  the  culvert  where  the  brimming  tide  sent  its 
busy  whirlpools  down  in  waving  spiral  lines  to  seek  the  outlet, — ^foaming, 
hurrying,  scattering,  recombining, — till  there  seemed  coolness  enough  for 
a  thousand  mermaids  in  those  delicious  depths.  Then  we  passed  the  sand- 
bluffs,  where  the  swallows  tilted  airily  into  their  little  holes  or  slid  shyly 
from  them ;  and  hastening  along  a  breezy  path  by  the  marsh-side,  we 
came  to  an  old,  decaying  wharf,  or  abutment  of  a  wharf,  and  there  was 
our  bathing-place.     It  was  a  little  below  the  bend  in  Charles  Biver, 

"  Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 
And  thy  waters  disappear," 

as  described  in  Longfellow's  verses.  But  these  poems  which  I  have 
quoted  were  all  unwritten  or  unpublished  then,  and  the  youngest  of  the 
three  poets  was  simply  one  of  the  older  boys  who  bathed  with  us. 

These  older  boys  were  reading  Spenser  in  those  days,  as  became  the 
poetic  destinies  of  some  of  them.  We  walked  a  mile  to  the  school-house, 
and  I  well  remember  the  day  when  I  went  plodding  on  behind  my  elder 
brother, — the  athletic  leader  of  the  school, — as  he,  arm  in  arm  between 
Lowell  and  Story,  discoursed  with  them  sweet  legends  from  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."  What  mature  and  cultivated  men  they  seemed!  how  far 
within  the  portals  of  knowledge !  We  juveniles  were  content  to  linger 
on  the  threshold  and  to  treasure  their  scattered  crumbs.  But  anything 
that  was  fairy-land  must  be  f r^e  pasturage  for  us  also ;  and  when  we 
discovered  near  our  bathing-place  the  most  delicious  little  green  dressing- 
room  that  ever  tempted  sunburnt  bodies  with  its  cooling  shade,  what 
name  so  fitting  as  the  Spenserian  "  Bower  of  Bliss  "  ?  Is  the  Bower  all 
vanished,  I  wonder,  or  is  only  that  boyish  baptism  forgotten  ? 

Such  was  our  swimming-school.  Earth  has  no  laurels  more  flattering 
than  we  won  in  each  other's  eyes  amid  those  waters,  when  first  we  dared 
three  or  four  unaided  strokes  beyond  our  depth,  and  then  clung  tremb- 
ling to  some  sedgy  bank  on  the  farther  side  of  some  little  cove,  looking 
back  over  the  narrow  interval  of  unfathomed  depth,  across  which  Csesar 
and  his  fortunes  had  swum. 

^*  E  come  quel  che  con  lena  affannata 
Uscito  fuor  del  pelago  alia  riva 
6i  volge  all'  acqua  perigliosa,  e  gnata." 

A  few  more  trial-trips  and,  behold !  we  had  actually  crossed  Charles 
River  itself,  and  stood  waist-deep  among  the  rushes  of  the  farther  shore. 
On  one  memorable  day  I  recall  the  vision  of  some  college  students, 
who  came  swimming  round  the  curve  of  the  river  into  our  placid  waters, 
having  dared  a  bold  adventure  and  ascended  a  mile  or  two  upon  the 
flood-tide.     Others,  their  tired  companions,  had  taken  to  the  shore  again, 
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and  came  running  across  the  meadows  to  meet  them.  How  we  stared 
at  these  shouting  invaders  I  To  a  Cambridge  child  every  undergraduate 
is  a  demi-god,  and  I  think  that,  in  spite  of  Garlyle,  we  reverenced  them 
a  great  deal  more  for  having  no  clothes  on. 

Sometimes  the  invasion  came  down  stream  instead  of  up ;  some  huge 
fiatboat,  such  as  Thoreau  has  immortalized,  came  drifting  down  with 
the  tide,  propelled  by  polemen,  at  the  sides,  with  a  steersman  at  the 
stern.  We  swam  out  eagerly  to  meet  the  jovial  mariners.  How  safe 
and  supported  we  felt  in  clinging  to  that  great  mass  of  timber; 
and  with  what  a  renewed  sense  of  freedom  we  spurned  it  at  length,  and 
made  our  way  to  the  friendly  shore ! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  childish  enjoyment  which  remains  so  fresh  into 
maturer  years  as  that  of  swimming.  There  is  a  physical  felicity  in  the 
mere  nakedness ;  can  it  retain  such  a  zest,  I  wonder,  for  savages  who 
never  wore  more  than  a  rag  of  clothing  in  their  lives  ?  The  spreading 
of  seven  million  pores  to  the  soft  caresses  of  air  and  water !  We  seem 
to  live  only  in  so  much  of  our  persons  as  the  sun  and  winds  and  waves 
may  touch,  and  this  brief  nudity  seems  to  make  every  moment  of  passing 
existence  more  intense. 

It  must  be  this  luxurious  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface,  which  makes 
boys  take  such  special  delight  in  bathing  in  the  rain.  The  rain-drops 
titillate  so  softly,  they  make  a  delicious  alternation  with  the  more  ample 
washing  of  the  waves.  It  is  like  the  successive  appliances  of  a  Turkish 
bath.  Yet,  Wilson  says  in  the  Pelew-Islajiders,  that  they  showed  a 
peculiar  dislike  to  this  contact  of  the  drops,  and  always  jumped  over- 
board when  a  shower  came  on. 

I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  bathing,  even  in  sea-w-ater,  be  so 
positive  a  tonic  as  we  often  suppose.  Certainly  its  immediate  effects  are 
the  other  way.  When  camping  out  in  the  woods,  I  have  found  that  a 
single  dip  in  the  morning  was  all  that  I  could  afford,  before  a  da/s 
exertion.  Let  any  boat's  crew  stop  half-way  and  take  a  bath,  and  they 
will  find  their  time  seriously  impaired  upon  the  home-stretch.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  immoderately  long  baths  of  boyhood  are  an 
absolute  injury.  But  with  moderation,  there  comes  undoubtedly  an 
invigorating  as  well  as  purifying  influence  from  swimming.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  refreshment  and  renewal  which  are  worth  most.  Thoreau  says 
that  it  was  written  upon  the  bath-tub  of  King  Tching-thang,  "  Renew 
thyself  completely  each  day ;  do  it  again,  and  again,  and  forever  again." 
It  was  a  regal  motto. 

And  most  assuredly  swimming  is  a  tonic  to  the  mind.  There  is 
nothing  which  symbolizes  the  contests  and  the  triumphs  of  life  like 
wrestling    with  a  heavy  surf.       It  is  your  only  sham-fight   worth 
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mentioning.    I  do  not  mean  the  lazy  surf -swimming  of  level  beaches, 
where  yom*  feet  may  at  any  moment  drop  and  touch  the  sands  ;-  but  I 
ihean  such  a  mighty  play  of  all  one's  forces  as  may  be  found  in  the' 
rock-bathing  off  Cape  Ann,  for  instance.     The  strife  is  in  this  respect, 
above  all,  like  a  battle,  that  it  affects  your  imagination,  and  you  pass 
through  the  phases  of  tremor  and  of  thrill,  reluctance  and  absorption, 
from  a  half-wish  that  it  might  never  begin,  to  a  whole  wish  that  it 
might  never  end.      To  plunge  headforemost   into   the   boiling  surge, 
knowing  that,  while  the  surface  water  would  beat  your  breath  away, 
ther^  is  safety  below ;  to  come  up  panting  into  the  air,  and  find  that  you. 
touch  it  only  with  your  lips,  while  the  great  ocean  grasps  your  body  and 
your  Hrnbs ;  then  to  swim  boldly  out  through  the  successive  roUers, 
diving  through  each,  and  still  coming  up  into  some  green  interval  of 
heaving  calm ;  or  to  IdU  backward  on  the  swell  that  rises,  and  just  as' 
the  great  wave  crests  over  you  to  turn  and  dive  ;  or  outside  of  all  th^^ 
lines  of  wave  to  float  and  sway  and  give  yourself  to  the  mighty  motion^ 
as  unresisting  as  a  spray  of  kelp,  but  as  conscious  of  buoyant  vitality  09 
a  dolphin  or  a  seal ; — 'this  is  the  glory  of  swimming. 

I  have  ventured  out  in  this  way,  into  stormier  water  than  1  perhaps 
should  ever  seek  again,  when  the  great  wrestle  of  waves  was  such  that 
it  implied  a  tension  of  the  whole  nervous  system  to  meet  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  one  mental  tremor,  one  instant's'  relaxation  of  the  forces, 
one  concession  of  weakness,  would  surrender  everything,  and  would 
leave  one  of  no  more  account  than  a  swajdng  weed.  Each  wave  as  it 
came  demanded  a  new  self-assertion,  and  if  courage  had  gone  I  think 
all  wotlld  have  gone.  The  most  desperate  swimming  must  be  like 
looking  in  the  eye  of  a  savage  animal ;  doubt  is  death.  What  shows  it 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  imagination  is  the  tranquilizing  influence  of  a 
conipifiinio'n  ;  the  presence  of  another  swimmer  breaks  the  nervous  strain, 
although  you  may  know  that  he  could  not  really  help  you  if  endangered  5 
and  two  may  be  safe  and  joyous  where  either  singly  might  quail  and 
go  down.  .      • 

It  is  this  imaginative  element,  I  suppose,  which  always  makes  a  feat 
of  swimming  seem  more  remarkable  when  performed  by  night,  or  in  the. 
darkness  of  a  cave.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  narrative  of  a  swim  per- 
formed by  some  seal-fishermen  within  a  cave  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  that  I  never  can  read  without  a  thrill.  It  is  narrated  in . 
Trench's  "  Realities  of  Irish  Life,"  and  is  certainly  one  of  its  most  vivid 
realities. 

w 

After  all,  the  chief  discomfort  of  a  swim  in  a  heavy  sea  lies' in  the 
return  to  shore,  when  one  encounters  the  undertow  of  a  beach  or  the 
ifregular  lashing  of  the  surf  among  the  rocks.     The  safety  in  such  cases 
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lies  in  watching  the  waves  and  choosing  one's  opportunity.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  anything  to  justify  the  tradition  of  the  seventh  or  the 
tenth  wave.  But  I  have  often  noticed  that  high  ^^  rollers "  seem  to 
come  in  threes,  and  on  bold  shores  I  have  relied  on  this  theory  with 
success.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  the  water,  however  turbulent; 
the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  out  again ;  and  by  watching  for  a  heayy 
wave  and  then  allowing  for  two  more  behind  it,  I  have  always  landed 
with  tolerable  ease. 

The  most  laborious  swimming  that  I  have  ever  tried  was  not  in  the 
ocean,  but  in  fresh  water ;  in  the  rapids  beneath  some  fall  or  mill-race. 
The  motion  is  far  more  confusing,  for  the  swirling  eddies  beneath  the 
surface  seem  to  be  twisting  one's  limbs  into  corkscrews.  In  the  ocean, 
the  breaking  crest  is  the  chief  danger  for  a  swimmer,  as  for  a  boat,  and 
you  can  float  safely  among  the  unbroken  waves,  however  agitated ;  but 
in  these  swift  eddies  the  smoothest  surface  is  the  most  treacherous,  and 
the  merest  floating  exhausts.  You  have  not  a  moment  of  rest.  Still 
the  sport  Lb  exciting,  and  there  are  always  quieter  currents  of  bax^kwater 
that  will  bring  you,  almost  without  effort,  to  the  shore.  I  have  fancied 
that  one  might  be  saved,  even  on  the  brink  of  Niagara,  by  reaching  one 
of  those  eddies  which  sometimes  lay  the  floating  leaves  so  gently  on  the 
grassy  bank. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  swimming  ?  The  American  Indians,  accord- 
ing to  McKenney,  swim  "dog-paddle"  as  we  say, — ^the  "crawl-stroke" 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  said  by  Steedman,  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Swimming,"  that  this  is  the  method  employed  by  the  Sclavonic  races, 
and  that  he  himself  finds  it  easier  than  any  other, — a  thing  of  which  I 
cannot  conceive.  He  says,  moreover,  that  our  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
Mandans  in  particular,  swim  in  a  very  different  manner  from  this, 
thrusting  forward  each  arm  alternately,  lifting  it  just  into  the  air  and 
then  scooping  it  backwards  through  the  water.  This  method,  too, 
though  agreeable  enough  occasionally,  seems  to  me  far  more  exhausting 
than  the  usual  breast-movement. 

The  minutest  description  I  have  seen  of  a  swimmer  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  is  in  the  translation  of  Labillardiere's  "  Voyage  in  search  of  La 
Perouse."  The  author  says  of  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land :  "  He 
swam  constantly  on  the  belly,  his  neck  being  entirely  out  of  water,  and 
making  very  short  strokes  with  his  left  hand,  which  he  kept  constantly 
before  him,  while  he  gave  a  great  spread  to  his  right  hand,  which  he 
carried  to  the  thigh  on  the  same  side  at  every  stroke.  The  body  was  at 
the  same  time  inclined  to  the  left,  which  increased  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  cut  the  water,  I  never  saw  an  European  swim  with  such 
confidence  or  with  such  speed."    But  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
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ba*!  swum  with   Sandwich-Islaaders,  that  they  commonly  practised 
breast-s  wimm  iag. 

Of  coarse^  mjch  depeads  on  early  habit ;  but  I  think  that  most  o(  us, 
if  W3  had  a  Ijig  swita  to  accomplish,  would  do  better  to  avoid  every- 
thing but  our  ordinary  movement,  relieved  by  turning  on  the  back,  and 
by  floating.  If,  however,  the  hands  become  stiff  by  long  use,  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  fijgers  together,  the  dog-paddle  will  sometimes  come 
in  as  a  great  relief. 

The  most  remarkable  feat  of  prolonged  swimming,  of  which  I  have 
ever  read  an  authentic  account,  was  that  of  Samuel  Bruck,  an  English 
boatman,  who  was  capsized  in  attempting  to  aid  a  vessel  in  distress,  all 
bis  mates  baing  drowned.     ^^  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
boat  was  capsizeJ,  and  when  both  it  and  the  men  had  disappeared^ 
Bruck  got  hold  of  a  rush  horse-collar,  used  as  a  fender  to  the  boat,  and 
put  it  on  his  arm.     Being  supported  by  it,  he  was  enabled  to  get  out 
bis  k  life,  and  cut  off  his  oiled  petticoat-trousers,  frock,  and  waistcoat, 
but  he  dared  not  attempt  to  take  off  his  cloth  trousers,  lest  they  should 
entangle  his  legs.     He  soon  abandoned  the  collar,  as  it  retarded  hiB 
progress,  and  swam  in  the   direction  of  Winterton  High  Light.     The 
flood-tide,  however,  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight  of  it.      He  then 
aligned  two  stars,  which,  however,  became  obscured  by  a  cloud.     He 
now  supposed  all  was  over,  and  was  about  to  give  himself  up  as  lost, 
when  suddenly  the  moon  shone  out  very  bright.     Finding  himself  much 
fatigued  with  his  shoes,  with  great  difficulty  he  cut  the  laces  and  got 
them  off.     Shortly  after,  he  saw  the  land  by  the  reflection  of  the  moon. 
He  drove  over  the  cross-sands  ridge,  with  the  flood-tide.     Keeping  him- 
self in  an  upright  position,  he  presently  got  a  glimpse  of  Lowestoft  High 
Light,  and  soon  after  of  a  buoy,  towards  which  he  swam,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  checkered  buoy  of  St.  Nlchol's  Sand.     He  then  perceived  he 
was  getting  fast  to  the  westward,  but  found  by  the  roar  of  the  sea  that 
be  had  to  swim  across  Gorton  Sand,  which  he  did  with  great  difficulty, 
as  the  sea  was  running  over  his  head.     He  then  got  a  sight  of  a  vessel, 
which  reanimated  him,  and  on  the  water  slack  he  went  toward  her  very 
fast,  but  on   the  ebb  coming  away,  he  reached  within   about  three 
hundred  yards  of  her,  and  could  not  fetch  her.     He  hailed  her  with  all 
bis  strength,  and  was  instantly  answered  by  the  watch  on  deck,  who 
lowered  a  boat  and  got  him  on  board  at  half -past  one  in  the  morning,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1835."     He  had  been  in  the  water  seven  and  a  half 
hours,  and  had  swum  nearly  fifteen  miles.     This  is  far  beyond  what  I 
have  ever  seen  definitely  reported  of  any  South-Sea-Islander. 

Water  is  the  only  element  ia  which  flesh  has  an  advantage  over  bone 
and  muscle.     The  average  specific  gravity  of  a  living  human  body  is 
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abput  one  tenth  less  than  that  of  fresh  water,  the  difEer^ice  as  compared 
with  sea  water  being  still  greater ;  while  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  sink.  But  so  long  as 
one  can  keep  himself  in  a  position  to  breathe  freely,  he  can  float  ia 
jany  water,  and  skill  is  only  required  in  main,taining  this  eqiulibrinm. 
The  more  flesh,  the  less  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
displaced.  The  more  corpulent,  the  less  need  of  being  drowned,. if  701^ 
will  but  throw  your  head  back  and  keep  still.  Of  course  to  achieve  a 
Certain  distance  by  water  requires  muscular  or  propelling  power,  but  to 
;remain  afloat  needs  only  natural  buoyancy.  The  .elephant  floats  highe;r, 
ji^  is  said,  than  any  other  quadruped,  in  spite  of  its  vast  bi^k ;  and  there 
was  a  certain  elephantine  Italian  abb^,  Paul  Mocda  by  name,  wha 
^uld  walk  in  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  with  nearly  half  his  body 
^raised  above  the  surface.  The  bodies  of  the  South-Sea-Jislanders  have 
^ore  of  adipose  tissue  than  those  of  whites,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Southern  negroes,  whose  buoyancy  in  the  water  surprised  me.  For  the 
^me  reason  girls  float  more  easily  than  boys,  so  far  as  my  observation 
I^Qes,  and  learn  to  swim  more  readUy,  though  they  cannot  usually  move 
.through  the  water  so  fast. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  will  voluntarijly  enter  the  water 
except  by  diying,  provided  the  depth  be  sufficient.  That  accpmplishment 
IS  very  easily  learned,  by  beginning  from  an  elevation  of  a  few  inches 
,imd  graduaUy  increasing  the  height.  In  time  you  may  come  to  rival 
Arthur,  "  the  glory  of  headers,"  with  his  thirty-feet  diving,  in  Clongh's 
delightful  poem.  I  never  saw  anyone,  however,  dive  from  a  height 
much  beyond  twenty  feet.  Even  that  is  a  good  deal  of  a  journey  to 
perform  head-downward;  and  a  black  soldier  in  my  regiment  used  to 
vary  the  attitude  by  .turning  two  neat  summersets  on  the  way. 

I  have  found  it  a. good  preparation  for  a  deep  dive  to  inhale  a  few 
draughts  of  fresh  air  just  previously,  expelling  it  forcibly  each  time,  in 
order  to  All  the  lungs  with  a  wholly  pure  supply.  In  teaching  bpys  to 
4ive,  moreover,  you  should  give  them  something  definite  for  whioh  to 
ptli^nge  ;  beginning  with  somethjipg  large  and  conspicuous,  like  «  dropped 
towel,  they  can  end  by  picking  up  a  cent.  One  of  the  most  ^tusefol 
.'Swimmers  I  have  ever  seen  comes  down  our  beach  canyi^g  a  whiie  stone, 
:which  he  throws  to  a  distance  of  a  rod  or  two,  after  entering  the  surf. 
Piving  at  the  same  moment,  he  reappears  above  the  pleu^e  w^ere 
^he  stone  fell,  and  bears  it  in  his  hand.  Then  he  throws  it  l^ain  and 
Again,  and  always  recovers  it.  It  looks  ea^y  when  he  does  at,  but  mj 
efforts  at  imitation  have  not  been  encouraging. 

The  most  noted  under-water  swimmer  of  my  college  days  was  ojirxniljr 
JPan^-^he  who  afterwards  translated  ^^  Heinrich  von  Of terding^  "  in^ 
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English, — and  we  fancied  his  feats  to  be  a  sort  of  national  accomplish- 
ment. I  never  shall  forget  the  amazement  with  which  we  used  to  watch 
for  him  to  reappear  after  a  plunge.  It  seems  in  memoiy  that  it  was  a 
third  of  the  distance  across  the  river,  but  memory  is  an  unrivalled  mag- 
nifier, and  I  will  not  be  positive.  To  us,  who  found  a  dozen  strokes 
beneath  the  water  the  limit  of  our  range,  he  seemed  a  kind  of  Viking. 
After  all,  he  probably  was  not  submerged  more  than  a  minute  and  a 
half,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  professional  diver  remains  more 
than  two  minutes  below.  As  for  Nicolo  Pesce,  "  the  fish,"  whose  per- 
formances long  passed  current  in  books,  he  is  aow  pretty  thoroughly 
dismissed  to  the  regions  of  fable,  whence  the  Jesuit  Athanasius  Kircher 
first  drew  him.  He  used,  it  is  said,  to  spend  five  days  at  sea,  with  no 
other  food  than  the  fish  which  he  caught  and  eat  raw.  Sailors  en- 
countered him  here  and  there  in  the  Mediterranean,  bearing  despatches 
in  water-proof  bags  for  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  fingers  and'toes  were 
webbed,  the  tradition  says,  and  he  could  take  into  his  lungs  a  day'is 
sup{dy  of  air.  He  finally  plunged  into  Gharybdis  for  a  golden  ciip 
thrown  thither  by  the  king,  and  reappeared  with  it  after  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  but  perished  in  a  second  attempt.  Schiller's  ballad,  ^^  Der 
Taucher,"  is  founded  on  his  fate. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  tales  of  wonder  should  be  told.  I  sup- 
pose that  much  of  the  charm  of  water  lies  in  its  being  the  only  magical 
element, — the  only  one  into  which,  you  can  disappear  and  then  reappear 
at  will.  If  you  doubt  its  spell,  dip  your  head  beneath  it,  and  then  open 
your  eyes, — a  thing  which  Dr.  Franklin,  strange  to  say,  declared  to  be 
impossible.  All  tales  of  mermaids  and  enchanted  caves  then  become 
easy  of  belief,  in  a  sphere  where  all  looks  so  strange.  A  stone  upon 
the  bottom  expands  and  hovers  and  approaches  as  if  it  were  a  shsCrk, 
and  a  floating  wisp  of  sea-weed  is  very  like  a  whale.  You  yourself 
appear  to  suffer  a  sea-change,  and  if  you  came  up  with  pearls  for  eyes 
and  kelp  for  hair  it  would  not  seem  unaccountable.  That  instant  of 
plunge  seems  to  annihilate  all  time,  and  when  you  lift  your  head  again, 
it  is  as  if  hours  or  years  had  passed,  and  you  believe  the  story  of 
Mohammed's  miraculous  dip  in  the  basin. 

Even  when  you  float  passively  upon  the  waves,  there  is  a  sense  of 
perfect  self-abandonment  to  the  elemental  forces,  such  as  scarcely  a 
hawk's  soaring  can  rival,  for  that  must  involve  a  peipetual  tension  of 
wing.  You  feel  yourself  no  longer  an  individual  will,  but  only  the 
breathing  atom  of  a  universe.  As  you  drift  with  wind  and  tide,  there 
may  presently  be  vindicated  in  your  person,  you  think,  that  theory  pro-t- 
pounded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  the  human  body  is  a. magnet.  "  It 
is  something  singular  what  some  conceive,  and  Eusebius  Nierembiergiusi, 
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a  learned  Jesuit  of  Spain,  delivers,  that  the  body  of  man  is  ma^etical, 
and  being  placed  in  a  boat,  the  vessel  will  never  rest  until  the  head  re- 
specteth  the  north."  Science  has  picked  up  so  manj  straj  wonders 
from  this  quaint  writer,  and  established  it  for  solid  fact,  that  I  always 
fancy  some  fortunate  swimmer  thus  boxing  the  compass  as  he  floats,  and 
vibrating  in  unison  with  that  vast  polarity  which  thrills  through  all 
created  things. 


TISCHEND.ORFF; 

OB, 

THE     ROMANCE     OF     BIBLICAL     RESEARCH. 

(From  the  German), 

As  we  accompany  this  great  discoverer  among  the  ancient  cloisters  of 
Palestine,  and  hear  him  rustling  among  the  old  waste-paper  baskets  of 
the  convent  libraries,  as  if  for  lost  ^^  copy,"  spending  a  life-time  in  the 
pursuit  of  early  and  long-concealed  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Christainitj, 
we  feel  that  the  ^^  romance"  of  these  Biblical  researches  has  much  to 
attract  those  who  can  not  otherwise  be  influenced.  Tischendorfrs  life, 
however,  has  been  no  romance ;  it  has  been,  and  is,  both  real  and  earnest, 
and  his  literary  labours  as  well  as  his  invaluable  discoveries  are  the 
children  of  a  life  full  of  honour  and  fruitfulness,  and  he  is  now  the 
acknowledged  creator  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  Tischendorff  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1815,  in  Lengefeld,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  His  father  was  a  physician,  educated  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hufeland.  His  mother  devoted  herself  with  great  zeal  to  the  religions 
education  of  her  children.  After  attending  the  school  of  his  native 
place  till  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  in  1828  to  the  Gymnasiam 
at  Plauen,  and  in  1834  commenced  his  philological  and  theological 
studies  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  While  a  student,  he  wrote  several 
theological  dissertations  in  Latin,  which  were  awarded  the  prize-medal 
with  flattering  compliments  by  the  theological  faculty.  In  1834  he 
published  a  volume  of  original  poems,  entitled  '^May-Buds,"  some 
of  which  were  set  to  music  by  the  celebrated  composers  Meyerbeer  and 
Mendelssohn.  This,  with  his  former  theological  treatises,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  literary  career.  He  remained  at  Leipsic  till  1838,  and 
then  became  for  a  year  and  a  half  assistant-instructor  in  a  seminaiy 
under  the  direction  of  his  subsequent  father-in-law.  He  published  in 
the  meantime  a  work  entitled   "  The  Young  Mystic,"   pronounced  by 
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many  critics  as  an  excellent  treatise  on  psjchology.  In  1839  he  under- 
took to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  availed 
himself  of  all  the  learned  help  that  had  been  published  during  the  past 
three  hundred  years,  in  order  to  attempt  to  restore  the  text  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Apostles  at  their  death.  In  the  f utherance 
of  this  effort  he  made  extensive  journeys  among  the  public  libraries  of 
south  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  after  his  return  to  Leipsic, 
published  his  work,  in  1840,  together  with  two  theological  dissertations 
— ^all  of  which  were  received  with  marked  favour,  and  procured  for  him 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  PhiloaophicB  and  Licentiatus  TheoligicB, 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  idea  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  text  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  conviction  settled  upon  his 
mind  that  for  the  highest  results  a  deeper  research  was  needed  into  the 
original  Scriptures,  in  order  to  the  ^^  restoration  of  the  true  and  genuine 
text  of  the  Apostles,  on  which  our  Christianity  so  much  depends."  And 
for  the  proper  conception  of  his  later  labours  we  shall  need  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  history  of  that  text. 

The  early  Christians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  zealous  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  holy  writings,  and  transcriptions  of  their  different 
books  were  made  by  copyists.  Accuracy  in  the  transcripts  thus  made, 
however,  was  next  to  impossible,  and  as  early  as  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  Origen,  a  Church  father,  found  it  necessary  to  compare  many 
copies  in  order  to  make  necessary  corrections.  Very  often  it  was  the 
case  that  the  writers  employed  would  substitute  slight  alterations  of  their 
own,  and,  not  unfrequently,  omissions  were  made,  either  carelessly  or 
for  various  reasons.  As  time  went  on  these  evils  increased  in  the  text, 
and  such  manuscripts  as  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  sixteen  centuries  were 
the  "copy"  which  fed  the  early  printing  press  of  Guttenberg  were  full 
of  errors.  Of  course,  better  manuscripts  were  afterward  procured,  and 
the  oldest  diligently  searched  for.  One  of  these  was  the  so-called  Codex 
Vaticanus,  which  was  ever  jealously  guarded,  however,  at  Rome  ;  and 
the  Reformers,  who  freely  offered  money  for  its  use,  could  not  obtain  it 
to  aid  in  correcting  the  reading  of  disputed  passages,  and  when  Tischen- 
dorff  commenced  his  labour  could  only  be  used  for  a  few  hours  at  long 
intervals.  The  purification  of  the  Scriptural  text  from  its  foreign 
elements  has  been  tried  by  many  eminent  theologians,  especially  in 
Germany,  by  Beza,  Mill,  Wetsteia,  Beagel,  Griesbach,  Matthai,  and 
Scholz,  their  labours  extending  over  some  centuries.  But  the  idea  at 
Inst  became  permanent  that  the  end  of  all  their  attempts  would  be  more 
certainly  attained  by  setting  aside  the  ordinary  text  altogether,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  a  new  one,  derived  from  the  oldest  and  best  sources. 
This,  theU)  in  brief,  was  the  conviction  that  permeated  Tischendorff's 
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mind,  and  which  rendered  his  subsequent  journeys  necessary,  to  subject 
the  oldest  Greek  and  also  Latin  MSS.  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe  to  a  new  and  exhaustive  exploration,  and  from  the  mateiiaU 
thus  gathered  to  prepare  another  critical  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament. 

Tischendorff  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  when,  in  1840,  he 
started,  with  about  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  for  Pcuns,  his  parents 
having  died,  leaving  him  with  no  funds  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
studies  and  investigations.  He  arrived  in  Paris  with  less  than  fifty 
dollars,  but  with  a  nature  full  of  energetic  resolve.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  good-will  of  the  librarians  of  the  different  public 
libraries,  to  which  he  was  allowed  free  access.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time,  visitiag  in  the  meantime  the  libraries  of  Holland  in  1841, 
and  those  of  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  in  1842.  But  Paris  was 
the  scene  of  his  first  success.  He  published  two  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  here ;  prepared  the  critical  edition  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus,  after  discovering  and  deciphering  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  Philo  Judseus,  and  the  Apocryphal  books,  which 
had  heretofore  been  declared  "  undecipherable,"  and  the  celebrated 
Codex  Ephraemi,  and  a  Palimpsest  from  the  fifth  century,  for  the  first 
time  deciphered.  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Tischendorff,  "  had  been  written  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  revised  with  many  additions  in  the  seventh  and 
ninth,  but  had  been  washed  off  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  order  that 
upon  the  parchment,  an  article  at  that  time  scarce  and  costly,  thus 
purified  and  newly  calendered,  the  work  of  an  old  Church  father,  by  the 
name  of  Ephraim,  might  be  transcribed.  Traces  of  the  ancient  defaced 
writing  were  first  observed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth 
Wetstein,  the  Swiss  theologian,  had  made  an  attempt  to  read  it.  But 
at  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Parisian  librarian  informed  the  theologian 
Griesbach,  of  Jena,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  of  a  mortal  to 
decipher  with  any  degree  of  exactness  a  writing  which  six  centuries 
before  had  been  so  thoroughly  destroyed.  In  the  year  1834  the  French 
Government  attempted  by  chemical  means  to  restore  the  legibility  of  the 
faded  letters.  But  a  theologian  of  Leipsic,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  proved  so  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  read  it,  that  he  publicly 
declared  an  edition  of  the  text,  even  with  the  means  employed  by  the 
French  Government,  to  be  impracticable  ;  yet  in  the  years  1841-1842  I 
was  so  successful  that  I  was.  able  to  distinguish  perfectly  even  the 
different  hands  which  had  taken  part  in  the  work." 

The  means  employed  we  do  not  gather.  In  this  way  he  acquired 
funds  and  many  honours,  and  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
ting^uished  men  in  France,  both  in  Church  and  State.  A  Prussian 
theological  faculty  bestowed  upon  him  an  honorary  doctorate.     Bejond 
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the  limits  of  Gennany  three  Governments  conferred  the  dignity  of  their 
prders ;  several  others  honoured  him  with  large  gold  medals  in  recog- 
nition oi  scientific  services,  and  Holland,  at  the  instance  of  her  theolo- 
gians, caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  especial  honour. 

Tisehendorff  left  Paris  in  January  of  the  year  1843  for  Switzerland, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Basle.  In  the  same  year  he  reached 
Rome,  after  travelling  through  southern  France  and  Italy,  and  exploring 
the  libraries  of  Venice,  Modena,  Florence,  Verona,  Milan,  Turin,  Naples. 
In  Rome  he  discovered  and  examined  many  very  ancient  manuscripts  of 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  some  of  which  he  was  allowed 
to  copy,  and  has  since  published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita.  He 
had  while  here  a  protracted  private  audience  with  Pope  Gregory  XVI* 
concerning  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  receiving  permission  to 
closely  examine  it  but  not  to  publish  it,  as  Cardinal  Mai  was  then 
^engaged  in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  When  he  left  the  Holy  City  his 
reputation  in  the  literary  and  theological  world,  through  his  many 
discoveries,  was  very  extended.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  enumerate 
them  here,  but  he  had  finally  come  to  the  following  conclusion  :  "  The 
Em'opean  libraries  had  obtained  all  their  treasures  of  Scriptural  manu- 
acript  from  the  convents  of  the  East,  where  industrious  monks,  from 
the  succeeding  centuries  after  Christ's  appearance,  had  gathered  the 
Bacred  writings  from  all  quarters,  and  employed  themselves  in  transcrib- 
ing them.  Might  there  not  now  lie  in  the  nooks  of  these  convents, 
Greek,  Coptic,  Syrian,  Armenian,  one  or  another  of  these  manuscripts 
concealed?  Would  not  every  leaf  of  parchment  which  might  be  found 
in  them,  bringing  testimony  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  even  seventh 
centuries,  be  a  little  treasure,  an  appreciable  enrichment  of  Christian 
science?" 

With  such  men  as  Tisehendorff,  the  thought  is  father  to  the  deed. 
Only  a  few  years  before  he  had  entered  Paris  with  hardly  a  month's 
support ;  yet  in  order  to  aid  in  bringing  his  plans  to  completion  many 
private  individuals,  and  even  the  Prussian  Government,  were  found 
ready  to  give  him  pecuniary  aid.  Nor  did  the  ruler  of  his  own  Saxon 
fatheriand.  King  Frederic  Augustus  IL,  forget  him,  for  both  he  and  his 
brother  John,  "  a  man  highly  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiacred  writings,"  gave  him  their  personal  favour.  Thus  was  collected 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  contemplated  journey  to  the  Orient 
-—that  earthly  paradise  of  German  travellers.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1844,  he  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  Alexandria,  intending  to  visit  Cairo, 
i^inai,  the  Coptic  cloisters,  Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Saa  Saba,  Samaria, 
Nazareth,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  other  places.  An  account  of 
this  journey  he  published  in  his  Reise  in  der  Orient  (1845,  1846),  and 
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also  a  more  extended  history  of  the  maniiscripts  discovered,  in  his 
Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana  (1855  and  1860).  He  diBCOvered  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  of  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Sjriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  languages, — ^maoj  of 
which  he  brought  home  and  subsequently  published  in  his  Monumenta 
Sacra  Inedita.  The  chief  incident  of  that  journey,  and  which  adds  pro- 
bably the  greatest  interest  to  Dr.  Tischendorff's  life,  occurred  at  Siaai. 

He  had  arrived  there  in  May,  1844.  While  exploring  the  libra^ 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  he 
observed  a  huge,  wide  basket  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  library  floor, 
containing  a  quantity  of  ancient  parchments.  On  examination  he  foaDd 
a  number  of  leaves  of  the  Greek  Bible  of  the  Old  Testament.  ^^  These," 
said  he,  ^^  instantly  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  I  had  ever  seen."  His  sorrow  was  extreme, 
however,  when  the  librarian,  '^  an  intelligent  man,"  told  him  that  two 
baskets  full  of  similar  remains  had  previously  been  committed  to  the 
flames.  He  secured  in  all  about  forty-three  leaves,  and  after  transcrib- 
ing a  few  pages,  he  asked  the  librarian  to  save  whatever  might  be  fonad 
of  the  remainder,  and  shortly  afterward  returned  to  Saxony  with  a  rich 
collection  of  manuscripts,  most  of  which,  numbering  about  fifty,  he 
deposited  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  caused  lithographs  to  be 
taken  of  the  Sinaitic  fragments,  but  prudently  kept  the  place  where  he 
had  found  them  to  himself — 'having  in  mind  the  discovery  of  the  entire 
manuscript  at  a  future  time,  a  second  journey  for  which  purpose  he 
imdertook  in  1853. 

But  in  this  interval  we  have  to  deal  with  other  labours  of  his.  In 
1845  he  was  elected  to  an  extraordinary  professorship  in  Leipsic 
University  (two  years  previously  he  had  received  the  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Breslau).  In  1849  he  made  another  journej  of 
researches  in  France  and  England.  In  1850  he  received  the  position  of 
an  honorary  Professor  of  Theology  in  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  time  to  theological  labours.  His  published  works  during  this  period 
after  his  return  from  the  East  to  his  second  journey  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  He  laboured  upon  three  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(published  in  1849,  1850,  1854 — ^besides  the  two  former  editions  at 
Paris),  and  of  the  Septuagint,  incorporating  therein  the  results  of  his 
philological  researches.  He  edited  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  Codex 
Fredrico  Augustanus,  Codex  Amiatinus,  Evangelium  Palatinum ;  pub- 
lished the  Codex  Ephrsemi,  the  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  Fragmeota 
Sacra  Palimpsesta,  and  also  resumed  his  somewhat  neglected  researches 
into  the  New  Testament  Apocryphal  books,  preparing  critical  editions 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse,  besides  re-editiog 
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with  critical  accuracy  nineteen  other  works  which  had  previously  been 
edited  by  other  hands. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  record.  He  was  constantly  haul- 
ing forth  from  the  dusty  alcoves  of  European  libraries  valuable  manu- 
scripts, a  task  which  appears  to  have  served  as  an  intellectual  stimulus 
to  his  other  gigantic  labours.  Even  this  was  no  "  chance"  work.  His 
friend  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Anecdota, 
in  1855)  was  not  unjust  when  he  styled  him:  "  One  of  the  most  fortunate 
travellers  of  modern  times,  having  become  such,  not  by  mere  accident, 
but  hy  sagacity  and  preseveraace."  The  king  of  Prussia  also  wrote  : 
^  You  are  predestined  to  make  discoveries  wherever  you  go."  With  all 
his  European  labours  and  accompanying  honours,  however,  he  did  not 
forget  his  Sinaitic  treasures  (certainly  not  yet  found).  He  had  secured 
a  friend  at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  lost  remains,  but  he  had  finally  written  that  the  monks  of 
the  convent  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  treasure  they  possessed,  and 
that  no  sum  could  tempt  them  to  part  with  it.  Dr.  Tischendorff  resolved 
to  go  thither  himself,  however,  starting  in  1853.  In  February  of  that 
year  he  reached  the  cloister  of  St.  Catherine,  and  though  he  was  even  more  ' 
fortunate  than  before  in  discovering  Scriptural  documents,  he  could  not 
obtain  any  further  traces  respecting  the  discovery  of  1844,  excepting,  how- 
ever, a  little  fragment  containing  eleven  short  lines  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  furnished  apparent  proof  that  the  manuscript  had  origi- 
nally contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  he  transcribed,  but 
returned  home  without  accomplishing  his  end,  feeling,  as  he  eloquently 
expressed  it,  a  constant  "heart-pressure"  toward  new  Oriental  researches. 

The  doctor's  "  heart-pressure"  culminated  in  the  formation  of  another 
extensive  plan  of  an  Eastern  journey,  which  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  No  monarch  is  sa 
much  esteemed  in  the  Oriental  convents  as  the  Czar,  and  knowing  his 
influence,  Dr.  Tischendorff  presented  himself,  with  his  plan,  before  tho 
defender  of  the  Greek  faith.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
urged  against  patronizing  a  German  Protestant  professor,  placed  sufficient 
funds  at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1859,  TischeadorfT 
again  departed  for  the  East.  His  chances  of  success  appeared  to  bo 
very  slight  in  regard  to  the  Siaaitic  manuscripts,  for  the  theological 
world  had  already  flocked  to  the  spot.  The  English  Government  had 
sent  out  a  representative  well  provided  with  gold,  but  he  did  not  go  to 
Sinai,  remarking,  that  "  after  the  visit  of  so  eminent  a  paleographer  as 
Dr.  Tischendorff,  no  success  was  to  be  hoped  for."  But  before  the 
month  of  January  had  flown  the  latter  stood  once  more  in  Sinai.  "  For 
the  third  time  in  the  course  of  fifteen  year^,"   he  remarks,    *'  I  greeted 
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tbe  conveiit'of  St.  Catherine.  In  honour  of  the  mission  with  which  I 
was  instructed,  I  was  received  with  marks  of  special  consideration.  The 
prior  greeted  me  with  the  wish  that  I  might  succeed  in  gathering  new 
supports  for  the  Divine  truth," — ^an  utterance  in  which,  he  adds,  was 
^^  more  than  he  himself  was  probably  aware  of.''  He  spent  several  days 
in  searching  among  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  convent  library,  discover- 
ing many  valuable  ones,  one  of  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  the  world— of  which  Dr.  Tischendorff  has  told  the  story  of  its  finding 
as  follows  :— 

"  On  the  4th  of  February  I  ordered  the  camels  to  be  ready  for  my 
departure  for  Cairo  on  the  7th.  At  noon  of  the  above-named  day  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring  mountain,  in  company  with  the 
steward  of  the  convent,  and  as  we  were  returning  at  night-fall,  he 
invited  me  to  take  some  refreshment  in  his  cell.  We  had  hardly 
entered,  when,  alluding  to  our  preivious  conversation,  he  said  '  I  also 
hbve  here  a  Septuagint.'  [A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  seventy,  or  rather  seventy- 
two,  interpreters.]  He  went  to  a  comer  of  the  room  and  brought  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  and  laid  it  before  me  on  the  table.  I 
opened  the  cloth,  and  to  my  extreme  astonishment  beheld  before  me  the 
Sinai  Bible.  It  consisted  not  merely  of  the  fragments  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  I  had  taken  from  the  basket  fifteen  years  before,  but 
also  of  other  Old  Testament  fragments,  and,  especially,  the  entire  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  complete  Epistles  of  Barnabas.  These 
additional  constituents  of  the  parcel  had  been  discovered  soon  after  my 
departure  in  1844.  Their  connection  with  the  fragments  which  I  had 
so  urgently  commended  to  notice  had  been  recognized,  and  all  had  been 
placed  together.  In  the  most  joyful  excitement,  I  begged  permission  to 
take  the  cloth  with  its  entire  contents  to  my  room.  There  I  first  gave 
myself  up  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  event.  I  knew  that  I  held 
in  my  hand  the  most  precious  jewel  which,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
!^ble,  could  be  found ;  a  manuscript  which  exceeded  all  others  in  the 
world  in  antiquity  and  value ;  for  which  I  had  busied  myself  for  twenty 
years.  To  the  emotions  of  such  an  hour  no  description  can  do  justice. 
The  night  was  cold,  yet  I  sat  down  immediately  to  the  work  of  tran- 
scribing the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  this  document,  which  ascends  so 
neariy  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  first  part,  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  original,  had  been  sought  in  vain  since  the  second  century. 
And  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  well  as  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  from 
the  end  of  the  second  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  had  been 
regarded  by  many  as  a  c(»Qponent  part  of  the  New  Testament  For 
t)u8  reason  both  w«re  included  in>  th^  Sinai  Bible,  whicdi  haA  been 
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written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor." 

Such  is  Dr.  TischendorfTs  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus.  He  asked  permission  of  the  steward  to  take  it  with  him  to 
Cairo,  but  the  prior  alone  could  give  that,  and  he  was  himself  in  that 
city.  On  the  7th  of  February  Dr.  TischendorfF  departed  thither  in 
order  to  meet  him,  being  honoured  with  a  formal  and  stately  adieu,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  brotherhood  accompanying,  him  to  the  neigh- 
bouring plain.  At  Cairo  he  met  with  the  greatest  sympathy ;  the  prior 
granted  his  request,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the  manuscript  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  for  transcription.  This  labour  was  immense, 
for  it  contained  more  than  one  himdred  and  ten  thousand  lines,  with 
innumerable  passages  obscured  by  later  corrections,  many  also  faded, 
which  had  to  be  transcribed  under  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorff  afterward  suggested  to  the  prior  the  idea  of  presenting  the 
manuscript  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  as  the  shield  and  protector  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  faith.  This  met  with  favour,  yet  its  accomplishment 
was  not  realized  for  a  long  time.  On  the  28th  of  September  the 
assembled  members  of  the  convent  placed  the  long-sought-f or  treasure 
in  Dr.  TischendorfTs  hands  for  transmission  to  St.  Petersburg,  its  pos- 
session being  primarily  given  to  the  great  discoverer  himself,  in  order 
to  prepare  an  exact  edition  for  publication.  "  In  the  early  days  of 
October,"  he  remarks,  "  while  yet  the  palm  groves  were  basking  in  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  south,  I  left  the  land  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  19  th 
of  November,  when  the  northern  winter  was  already  setting  upon  St. 
Petersburg,  I  presented  my  rich  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  other  languages,  to  the  Imperial  Majesty  of 
Kussia,  at  Larsko  Selo.  The  cynosure  and  crown  of  the  collection  was 
the  Sinia  Bible." 

In  October,  1862,  the  whole  work  had  gone  through  the  press.  The 
labour  preparatory  to  the  printing  had  been  immense,  and  the  entire  cost 
was  borne  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  This  imperial 
edition  is  a  marvelously  beautiful  and  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  entire 
manuscript,  and  is  in  four  volumes,  royal  foUo,  bound  in  purple  cloth. 
Dr.  Tischendorff  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  same  month  to  make  the 
presentation  of  it,  and  asked  that  it  might  appear  in  connection  with  the 
millenary  festival  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  This  the  emperor  granted, 
a  1(1  presented  the  greater  number  of  the  copies  to  the  different  universi- 
ties and  theological  societies  of  Europe,  without  distinction  of  creed* 
Thus  was  the  Christian  Church  at  large  put  in  possession  of  the  most 
ancient  records  ever  discovered  of  the  Apostolic  writings  and  of  the 
Septuagint,  upon  which  its  faith  is  founded. 
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Blessings  from  all  sides  were  showered  upon  the  ^^  Discoverer  of  the 
Sinai  Bible."  The  Pope  expressed  his  kind  wishes  and  admiratioa  in  an 
autograph  letter.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  their 
highest  academic  dignity.  A  man  of  letters  remarked  that  ^^  he  would 
rather  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Sinai  Bible  than  the  finder  of  the  Eohi- 
noor."  "  But,"  said  the  good  professor,  "  What  is  far  dearer  to  me  than 
all  these  flattering  tokens  of  recognition  and  gratitude,  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  which  can  not  be  diminished  by  the  assaults  of  envy,  is  the 
conviction  that  the  Sinai  Bible  is  a  gift  of  providence ;  bestowed  upon 
us  in  this  period,  so  fruitful  in  the  products  of  an  anti-Christian  activity, 
as  a  clear  light  in  the  exploration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  both  to  estab- 
lish their  truth  and  to  demonstrate  their  uncorrupted  form."  Dr. 
Tischendorff  is  now  engaged  in  translating  this-  manuscript  into  the 
German  language. 

Dr.  TischendorfTs  labours  upon  the  famous  Codex  Vaticanus  are  also 
of  great  importance  to  the  Christian  world.  Before  the  discovery  of 
the  Sinai  Bible  this  was  always  considered  the  oldest  and  most  complete 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  in  existence ;  but  a  careful  comparison  made  by 
Dr.  Tischendorff  a  few  years  since  proved  that  it  was  neither  older  nor 
more  complete  than  the  former.  They  are,  indeed,  thought  by  the  emi- 
nent critic  to  have  been  written,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  same  hand,  both 
being  supposed  to  be  1,500  years  old.  Its  early  history  is  somewhat 
clouded.  Until  very  lately  it  was  jealously  guarded  at  Rome,  the  Papal 
authorities  long  refusing  to  publish  an  edition  of  this  manuscript.  Its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  New  Testament  portion,  and  is  invaluable  in  the 
reading  of  disputed  passages.  In  1826,  Cardinal  Mai  was  authorized  to 
bring  out  an  edition  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  did  in  1840,  but  the 
publication  was  delayed  on  account  of  its  many  inaccuracies  and  its 
many  variations  from  the  Vulgate  edition.  Mai  died  in  1854,  before  the 
corrections  were  completed,  but  in  1857  the  work  was  published,  full  of 
errors,  which  have  been  reproduced  over  all  the  world. 

Dr.  TischendorfiPs  later  most  celebrated  work,  "When  Were  Our 
Gospels  Written!"  1865,  ha^ 'found  a  wide  circulation  in  the  whole 
Christian  world.  It  was  written  to  supply  a  popular  demand  in  Ger- 
many, but  has  found  a  warm  welcome  in  both  England  and  America. 
His  Palestina,  recently  published  in  Berlin,  is  a  magnificent  work. 

"  He  is  now  engaged  jn  editing  a  library  of  ancient  manuscripts,  under 
the  title  of  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  Nova  CoUectio.  These  manuscripts 
he  discovered  during  his  visits  to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  comprise  fragments  of  different  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Church  fathers.  This  library  when  complete,  will  consist  of  nine 
large  quarto  volumes,  of  from  four  to  ^ye  hundred  pages  each,  contain- 
ing the  f ac-similes  of  the  manuscripts  and  the  regular  text-types.  Its 
importance  appears  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  European  and  many 
of  the  American  libraries  have  purchased  it,  so  that  only  twenty-six 
copies  of  it  are  left  for  sale.  Professor  Tischendorff  also  proposes  to 
prepare  a  large  Greek  Palaeography,  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  philological  world." 
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SKETCHES     OF    BRAZIL. 

(Fr(yni  "  Onoe  a  M(mth,^) 

I.— VISIT  TO   A   COFFEE   PLANTATION. 

Rising  before  day,  we  swallowed  our  cup  of  black  coffee,  leaving  in  true 
Brazilian  fashion  the  more  solid  part  of  our  breakfast  to  a  later  hour, 
and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  stage-coach  that  was  to  cany  us  to 
Paraiba.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  give  a  rosy  tinge  to  the  light 
clouds  floating  over  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  as,  with  our  mules  in  f uU 
gallop  and  our  guard  sounding  a  lively  air,  we  rattled  out  of  Petropolis, 
that  pretty  summer  resort  of  the  fashionables  of  Bio.  For  many  miles 
our  road  followed  the  capricious  course  of  the  Piabanha,  which  now 
sprung  impatiently  in  foamy  turbulence  from  cascade  to  cascade,  or  again 
spread  out  into  a  broad  and  placid  lake-like,  sheet  of  water.  On  either 
side  the  mountains  rose  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet,  here 
and  there  some  naked  and  scarred  cliff  standing  out  of  the  luxuriant 
verdure  in  which  they  were  generally  clad. 

Some  thirty  miles  from  our  starting-point  we  had  breakfast.  Black 
beans  stewed  with  dried  meat — a  dish  to  be  found  upon  every  Brazilian 
table — chickens  stewed  with  rice  and  potatoes,  cold  meat,  eggs  cooked  in 
various  ways,  bread,  wine  and  coffee,  formed  a  repast  which  even  a  dainty 
appetite  would  not  have  disdained,  but  which  seemed  absolutely  sumptuous 
to  u5  after  our  long  morning  ride. 

About  noon  we  left  the  pretty  river  we  had  followed  for  so  many  miles, 
and  after  a  short  drive  crossed  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Paraiba.  The 
scenery  here,  though  still  wonderfully  beautiful,  had  not  the  picturesque 
ruggedness  of  that  through  which  we  had  passed  in  the  morning^  The 
sides  of  the  road  were  less  precipitous  and  confining,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  were  gentler. 

Reaching  Paraiba  just  at  sunset,  we  found  there  the  gentleman  whose 
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cofiPee  plantation  we  had  come  to  visit.  An  excellent  dinner  liad  been 
prepared  for  us.  Early  the  following  morning  we  started  for  our  friend's 
foLzenda^  some  thirty  miles  farther  on,  arriving  there  about  eleven  o'clock 
•"-in.  time  for  a  late  Brazilian  breakfast.  Though  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
fazenda  was,  in  its  general  appearance,  not  unlike  the  greater  number  of 
those  we  had  passed  on  the  road.  A  long,  low  range  of  white  buildings, 
with  red  tile  roofs,  enclosed  an  oblong  open  space  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  divided  into  large  squares,  in  which  the  coffee  berries  were 
spread  out  to  dry — the  whole  forming  to  our  eyes,  at  least,  a  strange  and 
singular  spectacle. 

The  coffee  planters  live  in  princely  style,  and  their  hospitality  is  un- 
bounded. At  a  fazenda  such  as  that  we  had  come  to  see,  with  its  huge 
dining-room  for  the  accommodation  of  a  hundred  guests,  with  its  chapd 
and  drug-shop,  its  priest  and  its  physician,  and  its  immense  store-rooms 
for  the  produce  of,  and  the  provisions  for,  a  plantation  worked  by  two 
thousand  slaves,  every  passing  traveller  was  welcome  to  stop  to  rest  and 
refresh  himself,  an  appearance  of  respectability  being  the  only  passport 
required  to  the  full  hospitalities  of  the  house.  Indeed,  at  our  first  dinner 
we  had  a  striking  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  besides  ourselves, 
who  were  invited  guests,  there  was  quite  a  miscellaneous  company  of 
chance-comers,  who,  dropping  in  without  ceremony,  made  themselves  as 
perfectly  at  home  as  they  certainly  seemed  to  be  welcome. 

Long  before  day  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  fazenda,  we 
were  aroused  by  the  bugles  of  some  of  the  hunter-visitors.  On  turning 
out  we  found  the  whole  house  already  up,  and  having  quite  a  lively  time 
with  singing,  guitar- playing,  and  other  amusements  of  the  same  character. 
In  fact,  this  early  part  of  the  day  or  latter  end  of  the  night,  when  the  air 
is  cool  and  bracing,  and  the  mosquito  has  remmitted  his  labours,  is  the 
Brazilian's  time  for  enjoying  the  recreations  of  social  Hfe. 

After  our  coffee,  we  spent  a  pleasant  morning  in  inspecting  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  fazenda.  In  one  room  we  found  the  little  girls 
of  the  plantation  asssembled  learning  to  sew.  Beyond  this  was  a  store- 
room, with  heaps  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  which  the  black  women 
were  cutting  out  and  making  into  garments  for  the  field  hands.  In  the 
eveniijg,  whikt  enjoying  our  after-dinner  coffee  on  the  terrace,  we 
were  favoured  with  some  excellent  music  by  a  brass  band  composed  of 
slaves  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  for  whose  instruction  a  teacher  had 
been  provided.  At  a  later  hour  we  had  the  band  in  the  house,  and  a 
dance  by  the  black  children,  which  was  comical  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  morning,  under  the  guidance  t>f  our  hospitable  entertainer, 
we  went  over  the  plantation.  With  the  exception  of  the  garden,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  the  fish-ponds  and  the  aviary,  and  of  the  orangery) 
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with  its  rich  mass  of  colour — ^gold,  deep  orange,  and  pale  yellow— blend- 
ing wonderfully  with  the  green  of  the  hill  lising  behind  it,  the  entire  pro- 
perty reclaimed  from  the  forest  we  found  devoted  to  coffee.  The  shrubs 
of  this  plant,  with  their  regularly  rounded  outlines,  glittering  foliage  and 
bright  scarlet  berries,  formed  a  beautiful  sight  as,  covering  the  hillsides, 
they  swept  for  miles  away. 

In  its  wild  state  the  coffee  tree  is  slender,  with  few  branches,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  In  cultivation,  how«n^er,  it  is  kept  down 
to  six  or  ten  feet,  and  made  to  assume  a  rounded,  pyramidal  form,  with 
horizontal  branches  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  evergreen 
and  very  shining ;  the  flowers  small,  in  clusters,  and  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness, and  deliciously  fragrant.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  tree  is  pecu- 
liarly attractive,  especially  in  the  flowering  season. 

Coffee  trees  are  usually  raised  from  seed  planted  in  nurseries.  The 
second  year  the  young  plants  are  set  out,  pruned  to  the  same  height,  and 
carefully  cultivated  in  rows  from  five  to  tea  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  third  year  the  first  crop,  a  very  light  one,  is 
gathered.  The  trees  continue  in  bearing,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  for 
thirty  years,  yielding  two  or  three  crops  annually.  We  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  annual  harvestings,  and  the  sight  that 
we  witnessed  was  certainly  a  pretty  one.  The  negroes,  men  and  women, 
were  scattered  over  the  plantation,  with  broad,  shallow  trays  or  basketS| 
made  of  plaited  grass  or  bamboo,  strapped  over  their  shoulders  and  sw^ 
ported  at  their  waists.  Into  these  trays  they  were  gathering  the  berries, 
some  already  of  a  brilliant  red,  others  just  beginning  to  dry  and  turn 
brown,  while  here  and  there  were  green  ones  not  yet  fully  ripe.  Little 
black  children,  singing  a  monotonous  but  rather  pretty  part-song,  were 
sitting  on  the  ground  gathering  what  fell  from  the  bushes.  As  the 
baskets  of  the  harvesters  were  filled,  they  came  over  to  the  overseer,  who 
gave  them  a  little  metal  ticket  on  which  the  amount  of  their  work  was 
marked.  A  task  is  allowed  to  each  hand — usually  a  moderate  one,  and 
proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  worker — ^and  all  overwork  is 
paid  for  at  the  close  of  the  day's  lajbour.  When  the  trees  are  in  full 
bearing,  an  industrious  man  will  pick  three  bushels  in  a  day,  yielding 
about  thirty  pounds  of  merchantable  coffee* 

From  the  harvesting-ground  we  followed  the  carts  down  the  winding 
hillside  roads  to  the  drying-place.  Here  the  negroes  divide  the  day's 
gathering  into  little  heaps  in  the  sun.  These  heaps  are  frequently 
turned.  When  pretty  equally  dried,  the  berries  are  spread  out  in  thin, 
even  layers  over  the  dazzling  white  cement  floor  and  subjected  to  a  final 
baking.  They  are  then  passed  between  rollers  to  remove  the  dried  pulp 
and  the  parchment  like  memorane  in  which  the  seeds  are  enclosed. 
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The  winnowiDg  f oUows,  after  which  the  coffee  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 
market. 

The  region  of  Brazil  most  favourable  for  raising  coffee  extends  from 
Santa  Catarina  on  the  south  up  as  far  north  as  Bahia.  It  can,howeTer, 
be  grown  to  advantage  in  the  shade  of  the  vast  forests  of  the  Amazon, 
where,  with  care  and  attention,  it  yields  two  harvests  a  year. 

Of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world,  fully  one-half  is  from  Brazil. 
A  great  deal  of  the  best  Brazilian  coffee,  says  Agassiz,  who  was  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Java  or 
Mocha,  or  as  the  produce  of  Martinique  or  Bourbon.  Much  of  the  so- 
called  Mocha,  especially,  is  often  nothing  but  the  small,  round  beans  of 
the  Brazilian  plant,  found  at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  and  gathered 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  And,  further,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
poorest  American  coffee  wOl,  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  keeping,  be  as 
good,  parch  and  mix  as  well,  and  have  as  high  a  flavour  as  the  best  of  Turkish 
coffee. 

II. — ^TIIE   FORESTS    OF   BRAZIL. 

The  first  sight  of  a  Brazilian  forest  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  with  its  dark  and  solemn  depths,  that  are  rarely  to  be  entered 
into  save  with  the  help  of  a  pioneer  corps  of  axemen,  is  something  to  be 
remembered  for  a  lifetime.  And  whilst  the  forest  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bio  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  Amazon,  no  idea  of  it  in 
•either  locality  can  be  formed  by  calling  up  a  picture  of  the  comparatively 
light  and  transparent  woodlands  of  our  more  northern  latitudes.  Gene- 
rally, one  sees  a  solid,  compact  mass  of  green,  matted  with  gigantic  para- 
sites, which  seem  to  coil  themselves  around  the  trees  like  huge  serpents. 
Of  these  "tree-killers,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  for  their 
corded  embrace  is  certain  death  to  the  tree  about  which  they  wind,  there 
are  numerous  varities.  In  all,  the  stems  and  roots  are  attached  to  larger 
trees,  from  which  they  derive  their  sustenance.  One  curious  species  begins 
to  grow  among  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree  it  is  finally  to  suffocate, 
and  gradually  works  its  way  to  the  ground.  There  are  still  other  kinds 
of  parasitic  vines  and  plants  which  fasten  upon  fallen  and  decayed 
trunks,  mantling  them  with  a  beautiful  drapery  of  greenness,  variegated 
with  the  resplendent  hues  of  orchids  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
On  the  mountains  near  Bio  there  are  many  remarkable  forest  views. 
On  every  side  the  landscape  is  covered  with  gigantic  palms  of  eveiy 
variety,  with  wild  vines  climbing  to  their  tops  and  then  descending  in 
graceful  festoons  to  the  ground.  Thunbergias,  with  their  delicate  straw- 
.  coloured  blossoms,  creep  over  the  rocks  and  shrubs ;  and  the  purple 
flowers  of  the  Melastomas,  conspicuous  among  the  blue  and  yellow  Big- 
nonias,  present  a  rich  treat  to  the  seeker  after  floral  treasures.    And 
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^ese  wild  blooms,  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  in  their  native  forests,  are 
with  us  the  petted  beauties  of  the  conservatoiy  and  parlour-garden* 
Passion-flowers,  too,  grow  almost  everywhere,  lovely  in  blossom  and 
tempting  in  luscious  fruit. 

Among  the  larger  trees,  are  giant  Euphorbius,  mere  shrubs  in  our 
climate,  needing  the  conservatory  to  sustain  their  feeble  growth.  An- 
Other  conspicuous  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  is  the  Candelabra  tree, 
with  its  strangely  regular  branches,  giving  it  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
object  from  which  it  derives  its  trivial  name.  Its  silvery  foliage  con- 
trasts beautifully  against  the  darker  greens  of  the  forest.  Still  more 
likely  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention  is  the  -Sapucaia  or  Pot  tree 
{Lecyihis  ollarisj.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Brazil-nut  tree, 
which  latter,  however,  grows  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire. 
The  fruits  of  the  Sapucaia,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  are  from 
the  size  of  an  apple  to  that  of  an  ordinary  melon.  They  resemble  a 
rusty  iron  pot  with  a  lid.  This  lid  dropping  off,  lets  out  the  seeds, 
some  fifty  in  number,  about  the  size  of  almonds.  They  are  oblong, 
grooved,  and  considered  much  superior  to  the  common  Brazil  nuts  ;  but 
as  the  tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  interior,  they  have  not  become  an  article 
of  commerce. 

Another  native  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  although  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  them,  is  the  Pao  da  Rainha  or  Queen's  Wood  (CcBsalpinia 
Brasiliensis).  The  inner  portion  or  heart  of  this  tree,  ground  down  to 
the  size  of  ordinary  sawdust,  forms  the  Brazil-wood  of  commerce.  Its 
crooked,  knotty  trunk  seldom  reaches  higher  than  thirty  feet.  The  tree 
itself  is  of  straggling  growth  and  by  no  means  handsome,  though  its 
ilowers  are  of  a  brilliant  red  and  ^^te  fragrant.  When  flrst  cut  the 
wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  reddens  by  exposure.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  Brazil-wood  is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but 
that  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  so  abundantly  found  is  de- 
rived from  the  wood  itself.  Long  before  the  discovery  of  Brazil  there 
was  an  East  Indian  dye  of  the  same  or  a  similar  name,  supposed  to  be 
what  is  now  known  as  Sappan-wood. 

But  the  glory  of  Brazil  is  its  Palms.  Found  more  or  less  abundantly 
over  a  large  portion  of  this  vast  empire,  they  exhibit  a  richness  of  variety 
and  a  gigantic  size  unsurpassed,  probably,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  a  forest  of  these  treeis, 
shooting  up  their  slender,  pillar-like  stems,  often  to  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  before  throwing  out  a  leaf.  And  the  usefulness  of  most,  of  them  is 
equalled  only  by  the  imposing  beauty  of  their  gigantic  forms. 

Among  the  loftiest,  found  chiefly  in  the  marshes  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, is  the  Buriti  VeAm(Maiaritia  vimferaj.    Its  leaves  are  fan-shaped, 
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and  fonn  a  large  globular  head  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  It  bears  a  great 
munber  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  from  which  a  most  coveted 
sweetmeat  is  prepared.  The  juice  of  the  stem,  to  be  obtained  only  by 
felling  the  tree,  makes  a  veiy  palatable  drink,  having  much  the  flavour 
of  sweet  wine.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  beautiful  Miriti  Palm,  with  its 
hanging  clusters  of  reddish  fruit,  and  enormous,  fan-like  leaves,  one  of 
which  is  a  load  for  a  man.  ^^  I  sat,"  writes  Mrs.  Agassiz,  '^  for  a  long 
time  watching  an  Indian  cutting  a  leaf  from  a  Miriti  Palm.  He  was  in 
the  crotch  of  a  single  leaf,  sitting  as  safely  and  as  perfectly  supported  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  branch  of  an  oak,  and  it  took  many  blows  of  his 
heavy  axe  to  separate  the  leaf  at  his  side  from  its  parent  stem."  A 
pleasant  drink  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Miriti,  and  its  stem  and  leaf 
serve  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Wonderfully  graceful  and  elegant  are  the  Assai  Palms,  with  their 
plumy  crovTns  and  their  bunches  of  berry-like  fruit  hanging  from  a 
branch  that  shoots  out  far  below  the  leaves.  Often  springing  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  the  stem  of  the  Assai  is  yet  rarely  much  more  than 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  abundant,  but  small,  in  size  and 
colour  resembling  sloes,  and  consists  of  a  hard  seed,  thinly  covered  with 
a  firm,  fleshy  pulp,  from  which  is  prepared  a  thick,  creamy  liquid  of  a 
purplish  hue  and  of  a  nutty  flavour.  This  beverage  is  very  popular  in 
the  province  of  Para,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  nice  eaten  with  sugar  and  a 
kind  of  coarse  flour  made  from  the  Mandioca. 

The  Cocoanut  Palm,  though  not  indigenous  to  the  country,  seems  to 
flourish  in  Brazil.  Its  tall,  straight  stem,  its  heavy,  clustering  fruits, 
and  its  long  plimie  of  soft,  cream- white  blossoms,  hanging  high  upon  the 
tree  just  under  its  green  canopy  of  leaves,  render  it  a  conspicuous  and 
pleasing  object  in  the  landscape  along  the  Amazon.  Here,  too,  we  meet 
with  the  Wine  Palm,  its  crimson  flowers  and  bright  green  berries  hang- 
ing from  its  dark  trunk  like  huge  tassels  of  coral  flecked  here  and  there 
with  emeralds.  This  Palm — ^a  species  of  CEnocarpus — ^is  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  leaves,  giving  it,  when  seen  from  the 
front,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  appearance  of  a  huge  fan,  while,  looking 
at  it  in  profile,  one  sees  only  a  tall,  narrow  plume.  And,  frequently,  in 
the  same  landscape  with  this  beautiful  tree,  the  traveller  will  encounter 
those  two  curious  Palms,  the  ^  Jupati "  and  "  Bussu,"  the  former  vase- 
like in  shape,  and  with  plumy  leaves,  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  length ;  the 
latter,  with  stiff-looking,  saw-edged,  almost  upright  leaves,  thirty  feet 
long ;  and  both,  from  the  shortness  of  their  stems,  seeming  to  spring 
full-leaved  from  the  ground. 

But  of  all  the  Brazilian  Palms,  the  most  valuable  is  the  Camanba  or 
Wax  Palm,  of  which  there  is  a  local  saying,  that  where  it  abounds  a  man 
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has  all  he  needs  for  himself  and  his  horse.  The  truth  of  this  saying  a 
statement  of  the  yarious  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable  abundantly  de- 
monstrates. It  furnishes  a  valuable  timber  for  house-building  purposes  ; 
it  yields  a  wax  from  which  an  excellent  light  is  made;  strong  thread  and 
cordage  are  manufactured  from  its  silky  fibre  ;  the  heart  of  the  leaves, 
when  cooked,  forms  a  delicate  substitute  for  cabbi^ge ;  and,  finally,  it 
provides  a  very  nourishing  fodder  for  cattle. 

But  it  would  require  a  volume,  rather  than  a  necessarily  short  sketch, 
to  describe  ever  so  briefly  the  numerous  Palms  which  diversify  and  adorn 
the  forest  scenery  of  Brazil.  In  the  still  luxuriant  but  more  open  and 
sunnier  forests  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  they  are  comparatively  rare. 
Here,  however,  there  is  a  tree  which  rivals  them  in  dignity,  and  is  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  few  trees  in  that  latitude  which  shed  their  leaves 
periodically.  This  is  the  Sumaumeira,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Wool  tree  (Eriodendron  mmaumaX  a  tree  allied  to  the  mallows  of  our 
northern  latitudes.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  regular,  rounded  head, 
which,  seen  at  a  distance  towering  above  the  green  mass  of  vegetation 
around  it,  appears  like  the  dome  of  some  vast  cathedral.  The  seed- 
vessels  of  this  magnificent  tree  contain  a  kind  of  wool,  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  stuffing  pillows.  In  this  more  northern  region,  too,  we 
find  the  beautiful  and  stately  Bertholletia  exceUa^  producing  the  well- 
known  Brazil  or  cream-nuts  of  our  fruit-shops.  These  nuts  or  seeds 
are  contained  in  round,  woody  seed  vessels,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and 
so  heavy  and  solid  as  to  require  a  blow  from  a  sledge-hammer  to  break 
it  open.  Here,  also,  grows  the  India-Subber  tree,  a  huge  member  of 
the  famOy  of  milkweeds.  And  it  is  in  this  same  Amazonian  region  that 
we  find  that  most  wonderful  of  Water-lilies — ^the  Victoria  regia — ^with 
its  gigantic  leaves  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  gorgeous  flowers,  deepen- 
ing in  colour  from  the  velvety  white  outer  petals  through  every  shade  of 
rose  to  the  intensest  crimson,  and  again  paling  to  a  rich  creamy  tint  in 
the  heart  of  the  blossom. 

But  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  some  faint 
notion  of  the  main  features  which  constitute  the  glory  and  magnificence 
of  the  forest  scenery  of  Brazil.  Yet,  with  all  this  beauty  and  splendour, 
this  richness  and  variety  of  production  which  we  have  so  imperfectly 
outlined,  there  are  certain  attendant  discomforts  calculated  to  sadly  dis- 
turb the  tourist's  appreciation  of  what  he  sees  around  him.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  the  forests  em- 
braced in  the  valley  of  that  mightiest  of  rivers.  Mosquitoes  by  night, 
and  a  host  of  minute  but  terribly  annoying  insects  by  day — ^we  say 
nothing  of  reptiles — render  life  in  the  midst  of  all  this  grandeur  and 
loveliuess  almost  intolerable,  even  to  the  native  inhabitants. 
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Of  the  mingled  pleasures  and  annoyances  of  a  walk  in  a  Brasilun 
forest,  we  find  a  description  in  the  work  of  a  recent  French  tooriBt, 
with  a  translation  of  which  we  will  bring  our  sketch  to  an  end : 

^^  Having  got  ready  my  sketch-book,  my  pencils,  my  insect-boxes,  and 
everything  needed  for  my  forest-walk,  I  started  out  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising.  The  water  in  the  stagnant  pond,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
barrier  to  my  explorations,  had  lowered  considerably.  It  was  now 
scarcely  more  than  knee-deep.  I  was  about  to  realize  one  of  my  most 
cherished  dreams — a  walk  in  the  primeval  tropical  forest.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  what  I  then  experienced.  A  feeling  of  awe,  min- 
gled with  astonishment  and  admiration,  came  over  me.  How  insigni- 
ficant I  felt  in  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  trees,  which  dated  from  the 
first  ages  of  the  world !  I  longed  to  paint  all  that  I  saw,  and  yet  I  did 
not  feel  able  to  begin.  Alas! — ^I  am  compelled  to  say  it — ^the  mosquitoes 
were  devouring  me !  They  reigned  masters  in  this  wood,  where  the  soil 
was  kept  in  a  perpetual  humidity  by  broad  shadows,  through  which  the 
sun  rarely  shot  his  rays.  Here,  never  before  had  the  foot  of  man  pene- 
trated. I  had  to  hew  my  way  with  my  sabre.  If  I  stopped  an  instant, 
I  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  For  many  a  day  afterwards  I  preserved 
the  souvenirs  of  this  the  first  of  my  excursions  into  the  forest.  Even 
now  I  hear  the  cries  of  the  paroquets  and  the  toucans  perched  on  the 
topmost  branches.  I  yet  see  crawling  under  the  rank  herbage  that 
pretty  vermilion-hued  reptile  which  they  call  the  coral  snake,  and  whose 
bite  is  as  surely  death  as  is  that  of  the  viper  or  the  rattlesnake.  .  .  . 
I  had  entered  the  forest  prepared  to  do  battle  with  tigers.  I  say  tigers, 
but  only  by  a  poetic  license,  for  there  are  no  tigers  in  America.  One 
may  encounter  now  and  then  a  jaguar,  a  panther,  a  bear,  or  a  wildcat  I 
but,  as  for  me,  I  saw  to-day  of  wild  animals  but  one  solitary  little 
monkey." 

III. — AKIMAL  LIFE   IK  THE    FORESTS  OF  BRAZIL. 

In  these  virgin  forests  of  Brazil,  with  their  rank  vegetable  life  and 
their  weird  twilight  gloom,  man,  of  all  animals,  seems  the  most  insig- 
nificant. Here,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  melancholy,  he  experiences  a 
sensation  of  almost  absolute  nothingness.  The  lower  animfila  are  the 
sole  lords  of  the  soil.  Crocodiles  and  water-serpents  swarm  in  the  rivers, 
whose  margins,  instead  of  banks,  are  vast  walls  of  trees,  overgrown  with 
an  impenetrable  mass  of  vines  and  parasites.  In  the  recesses  of  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  the  jaguar,  the  ounce,  the  peccary,  the  tapir  and 
the  monkey  range  fearlessly  and  undisturbed,  as  if  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
patrimony  handed  down  to  them  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Yet 
never  a  bird  song  ripples  with  its  sweet  melody  the  airy  currents  that 
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flow  among  the  tops  of  the  palms.  Discordant  t¥ritterings,  shrill  pipings, 
screams  and  ear-splitting  shrieks  there  are,  it  is  true,  at  times,  that  cause 
the  listener's  hair  to  stand  on  end  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dread. 
As  the  sun  goes  down,  huge  bats  begin  to  flap  their  leathery  wings — ^not 
the  harmless  winged  mice  of  our  northern  latitudes,  but  vulpine-visaged 
monsters,  who  fan  you  to  sleep  and  then  suck  your  blood,  leaving  you  to 
wake  in  the  morning  weak  and  sore  and  used  up  generally. 

With  the  bats  come  millions  of  mosquitoes.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
a  minor  discomfort,  compared  with  what  one  has  to  encounter  in  a 
species  of  tick,  which,  in  countless  numbers,  is  found  making  its  home 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  low-growing  bushes.  Should  the 
traveller  touch,  be  it  ever  so  lightly,  a  twig  upon  which  some  of  these 
pests  have  fixed  themselves,  they  immediately  fall  upon  him,  and  with 
incredible  rapidity  bury  themselves  in  his  flesh.  If  he  attempts  to  scratch 
them  away,  their  heads  remain  under  the  skin.  An  inflammation  follows, 
and  painful  sores,  until  suppuration  has  removed  the  heads  of  the  trouble- 
some insects. 

However  numerous  the  forms  of  animal  life  in  these  primeval  wilder- 
nesses, it  is  but  rarely,  and  then  only  in  certain  districts,  that  any  great 
yariety  of  them  is  found  in  close  proximity.  In  the  interior  of  the  forests, 
where  no  ray  of  sunlight  illumines  the  solemn  gloom  and  a  ghost- 
like stillness  reigns,  the  traveller  may  chance  to  see  some  solitary  creature 
stealing  away  as  if  seeking  a  hiding-place  buried  in  still  deeper  darkness. 
Then,  again,  he  may  be  startled  in  his  silent  observations  by  the  rustling 
sound  of  a  swarm  of  lizards,  huge  spiders,  and  a  host  of  unknown  creep- 
ing and  crawling  creatures,  as  they  sweep  past  him  in  a  living  stream, 
flying  in  terror  before  an  army  of  ants.  He,  too,  will  wisely  shun  the 
advancing  column.  The  torture  of  blazing  splinters  thrust  into  his  flesh 
can  scarcely  be  more  agonizing  than  the  fiery  keenness  of  the  bites  of 
these  insects. 

Should  the  observer  wish  to  behold  the  animal  life  of  the  forest  in  all 
its  fullness,  he  will  do  well  to  take  the  early  morning  for  his  visit  to  the 
woods,  when  the  cooler  atmosphere  and  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  vege- 
tation seem  to  invite  him  forth.  Then,  awakened  by  the  dawning  light, 
the  sleeping  mimosas  unfold  their  sensitive  leaflets,  the  flowers  open  their 
radiant  chalices,  and  humming-birds,  scattering  diamonds  with  their  in- 
visibly vibrating  wings,  and  gorgeously-hued  butterflies  dart  and  hover 
around  the  fragrant  bloom,  while  the  concert  of  the  forest  birds  raises  its 
noisy  greeting  to  the  approaching  sun.  Then,  too,  rising  high  above  all 
other  sounds,  he  will  hear  the  fearful  bass  of  the  howling  monkey,  the 
bony  drum  of  whose  throat  infuses  such  a  volume  of  power  into  his  voice 
that  it  rings  for  miles  away  through  the  echoii^  depths  of  the  forest. 
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For  a  moment  every  other  outcry  is  hushed,  even  the  saDguinary  roar  of 
the  jaguar  and  the  dismal  neigh  of  the  alligators  in  the  river  close  at 
band,  submitting  to  be  overborne  by  the  voice  of  this  harmless  monkey, 
who,  whether  expressing  his  joy  or  his  pain,  can  but  utter  the  same 
frightful  howl.  Millions  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  buzz  in  the  air. 
Parrots  and  parroquets,  and  macaws  of  the  most  resplendent  hues- 
green,  and  red  or  blue,  or  yellow — ^noisily  chatter  and  scream  high  over- 
bead  in  the  tops  of  the  palms. 

In  the  lake-like  streams,  which,  seeming  scarcely  to  flow,  make  up  the 
mighty  volume  of  the  Amazon — ^that  wonderful  river  of  the  forest — fish 
of  every  named  and  unnamed  species  swarm  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
They  form  an  unfailing  resource  of  food  for  the  uatives,  who  shoot  tbe 
laj^er  kinds  with  bows  and  arrows.  Here,  too,  the  eager  hunter  chases 
and  harpoons  those  veritable  river-monsters,  the  Fish -cow,  the  Manatee, 
or  Lamantin,  the  Dugon,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  porpoise  called  tbe 
Boto.  And  how  astonishing  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  birds ! 
In  the  coarse,  sedgy  grasses  one  sees  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  water-birds, 
the  most  common  of  which  is  the  Jacana,  whose  toes  are  immensely  loag 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  enabling  it  to  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  acquatic 
vegetation  as  if  on  solid  ground.  Snow-white  storks,  scarlet  tauagers, 
hang-nest  birds,  thrushes,  doves,  wood-peckers,  are  seen  on  every  side. 
Quite  common,  too,  is  that  singular  bird,  the  Forueiro,  or  Oven-bird,  so 
called  from  the  oven-like  form  of  its  extraordinary  uest.  It  is  built  of 
clay  as  hard  as  stone,  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  stands  edgewise 
upon  a  branch  or  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree.  Not  unfrequently,  as  the 
traveller  glides  along  in  his  canoe,  he  will  see  sitting  upon  the  branch  of 
some  tree  an  odd-looking  sloth,  with  his  head  sunk  between  his  arms, 
the  very  picture  of  helpless  indolence. 

Perhaps  the  least  to  be  dreaded  of  the  animals  of  the  Brazilian  forests 
are  its  beasts  of  prey,  those  huge  cats  that  go  under  the  name  of  the 
jaguar,  puma,  and  the  like.  Serpepts  of  the  most  venomous  kind  creep 
among  the  thickets  and  underwood.  Yet  even  these  fly  before  the  insect 
plagues.  Of  the  ticks  and  the  mosquitoes  we  have  already  spoken.  To 
these  pests  let  us  add  the  locusts,  which,  in  immeasurable  swarms  of 
many  thousand  millions,  rustle  along  high  above  the  tree-tops,  prepared 
to  swoop  down  at  every  opening  upon  the  cultivated  fi(4ds,  where  every- 
thing falls  a  victim  to  their  voracity.      Nothing  can  stay  their  ravages. 

IV. — THE  PEOPLB   OF  BRAZIL. 

Our  sketch  of  the  people  of  Brazil  must  of  necessity  be  brief  and 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  one  that  can  only  be  scarcely  more 
than  touched  upon,  or  treated  elaborately  and  at  length.      Of  the  three 
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grand  elements  composing  the  somewhat  heterogenous  population  of  the 
empire — the  Indian,  or  aboriginal,  the  African  and  the  European,  or 
white — the  first  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  either  of  the  others 
than  in  most  parts  of  South  America.  As  in  almost  every  country 
coloaized  by  Other  races  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  has  been  a  liberal 
intermixture  of  these  various  elements.  Half-breeds  are  numerous — 
mulattoes,  the  pi'ogeny  of  white  and  negro  parents  ;  cafuzos,  the  children 
of  Indians  and  negroes  ;  and  mammelucos,  of  white  and  Indian  parent- 
age. The  mulattoes  of  Brazil  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  cafuzo  has  nothing  in  his  features  of  the  well-known  delicacy  of  the 
mulatto,  being  dark-complexioned,  with  long,  wiry,  curly  hair,  and  pre- 
senting in  his  character,  says  Agassiz,  a  happy  combination  of  the  jolly 
chsposition  of  the  negro  and  the  energetic,  enduring  powers  of  the  Indian. 
The  mammelucos  are  a  pallid,  effeminate,  feeble,  lazy,  and  rather 
obstinate  race  ;  the  Indian  influence,  continues  the  same  observer,  seem- 
ing to  have  exerted  itself  only  so  far  as  to  obliterate  the  higher 
eharacteristics  of  the  white,  without  imparting  its  own  energies  to  the 
offspring.  There  being  in  Brazil  absolutely  no  distinction  of  colour, 
there  is  of  course  no  end  of  intermixture  between  the  three  origihal  races 
and  their  various  hybrids.  That  this  amalgamation  has  had  an  unfavour- 
able influence  oo  the  Brazilian  character  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
The  best  qualities  of  the  three  pure  races  are  fast  disappearing,  especially 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  the  empire,  leaving  a  mongrel 
nondescript,  devoid  of  both  mental  and  physical  energy,  and  lacking  all 
character  and  expression. 

In  studying  the  traits  of  the  pure-blood  Indians  of  Brazil,  one  is  struck 
with  the  aptness  they  exhibit  for  the  arts  of  civilization  as  compared 
with  our  native  North  American  tribes.  There  is  a  reserved  seriousness 
about  them  indicative  of  a  reflective  turn  of  mind — a  seriousness,  indeed, 
laid  down  as  a  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  aborigines  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  but  in  those  of  Brazil  seeming  to  be  of  a  gentler  and  milder 
nature  than  the  usual  stern  gravity  of  the  American  Indian.  They  make 
excellent  mechanics,  are  easily  taught  the  common  branches  of  education, 
for  which  they  seem  to  have  an  earnest  longing,  and,  like  the  negro,  are 
musicians  by  nature.  With  regard  to  them,  and,  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  more  central  tribes  generally  of  the  American  continent,  one  is  almost 
prepared  to  adopt  the  theory  of  a  distinguished  German  ethnologist,  that 
the  nations  of  the  New  World  are  not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism 
or  living  in  the  original  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but  that  they 
^  on  the  contrary,  the  last  perishing  remains  of  a  now  degraded  people, 
once  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  mental  improvement. 
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JOSEPH    AND    HIS    FRIEND. 

BY    BATARD    TAYLOR. 


Chapter  VT. 

Rachel  Miller  was  not  a  woman  to  do  a  thing  by  halves.  As  soon 
as  the  question  was  settled,  she  gave  her  heart  and  mind  to  the  necessaiy 
preparations.  There  might  have  been  a  little  surprise  in  some  quarters 
when  the  fact  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood  through  Joseph's 
invitation,  but  no  expression  of  it  reached  the  Asten  place.  Mrs. 
Warriner,  Anna's  mother,  called  to  inquire  if  she  could  be  of  service, 
and  also  to  suggest,  indirectly,  her  plan  of  entertaining  company. 
Rachel  detected  the  latter  purpose,  and  was  a  little  more  acquiescent 
than  could  have  been  justified  to  her  own  conscience,  seeing  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  was  listening  with  much  apparent  meekness, 
she  was  mentally  occupied  with  plans  for  outdoing  Mrs.  Wairiner. 
Moreover,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffinch  had  graciously  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  be  present,  and  the  stamp  of  strictest  orthodoxy  was  thus  set 
upon  the  entertainment.  She  was  both  assured  and  stimulated,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  and  even  surprised  Joseph  by  saying :  "  If  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  Miss  Blessing,  she  might  help  me  a  good  deal  in  fixing 
everything  just  as  it  should  be.  There  are  times,  it  seems,  when  it's  an 
advantage  to  know  something  of  the  world.'' 

^^  111  ask  her !"  Joseph  exclaimed. 

"  You !  And  a  mess  you'd  make  of  it,  very  likely;  men  think  the/ve 
only  to  agree  to  invite  a  company,  and  that's  all !  There's  a  hundred 
things  to  be  thought  of  that  women  must  look  to ;  you  couldn't  even 
understand  'em.  As  for  speaking  to  her, — she's  one  of  the  invites,  and 
it  would  never  do  in  the  world." 

Joseph  said  no  more,  but  he  silently  determined  to  ask  Miss  .Blessing 
on  her  arrival ;  there  would  still  be  time.  She,  with  her  wonderfol 
instinct,  her  power  of  accommodating  people  to  each  other,  and  the 
infiuence  which  she  had  already  acquired  with  his  aunt,  would  certain!/ 
see  at  a  glance  how  the  current  was  setting,  and  guide  it  in  the  proper 
direction. 

But,  as  the  day  drew  near,  he  grew  so  restless  and  uneasy  that  there 
seemed  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  ride  over  to  Warriner^s  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  moment's  conference  with  her,  in  advance  of  the  occasioa* 

He  was  entirely  fortunate.      Anna  was  apparently  very  busy  with 
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household  duties,  and  after  the  first  greetings  left  him  alone  with  Miss 
Blessing.  He  had  anticipated  a  little  difficulty  in  making  his  message 
known,  and  was  therefore  much  relieved  when  she  said :  ^^  Now,  Mr. 
Asten,  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  have  something  particular  to  say. 
It's  about  to-morrow  night,  isn't  it?  You  must  let  me  help  you,  if  I 
can,  because  I  am  afraid  I  have  been,  without  exactly  intending  it^  the 
cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  you  and  your  aunt." 

Joseph  opened  his  heart  at  once.  ^11  that  he  had  meant  to  say  came 
easily  and  naturally  to  his  lips,  because  Miss  Blessing  seemed  to  feel  and 
understand  the  situation,  and  met  him  half-way  in  her  bright,  cheerful 
acquiescence.  Almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  had  made  her  acquainted 
with  what  had  been  said  and  done  at  home.  How  easily  she  solved  the 
absurd  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  so  unnecessarily  tormented  him! 
How  clearly,  through  her  fine  female  instinct,  she  grasped  little 
peculiarities  of  his  aunt's  nature,  which  he,  after  years  of  close  com- 
panionship, had  failed  to  define !  Miss  Rachel,  she  said,  was  both  shy 
and  inexperienced,  and  it  was  only  the  struggle  to  conceal  these  conscious 
defects  which  made  her  seem — ^not  imamiable,  exactly,  but  irregular  in 
her  manner.  Her  age,  and  her  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  not 
permit  her  to  appear  incompetent  to  any  emergency;  it  was  a  very 
natural  pride,  and  must  be  treated  both  delicately  and  tenderly. 

Would  Joseph  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  her.  Miss  Blessing  ?  It 
was  a  great  deal  to  ask,  she  knew,  comparative  stranger  as  she  was ;  but 
she  believed  that  a  woman,  when  her  nature  had  not  been  distorted  by 
the  conventionalities  of  life,  had  a  natural  talent  for  smoothing  difficulties, 
and  removing  obstacles  for  others.  Her  friends  had  told  her  that  she 
possessed  this  power ;  and  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  think  so.  In  the 
present  case,  she  was  sure  she  should  make  no  mistake.  She  would 
endeavour  not  to  seem  to  suggest  anything,  but  merely  to  assist  in  such 
a  way  that  Miss  Rachel  would  of  herself  see  what  else  was  necessary  to 
be  done. 

"  Now,"  she  remarked,  in  conclusion,  "  this  sounds  like  vanity  in  me ; 
but  I  really  hope  it  is  not.  You  must  remember  that  in  the  city  we  are 
obliged  to  know  all  the  little  social  arts, — and  artifices,  I  am  afraid.  It 
is  not  always  to  our  credit,  but  then,  the  heart  mai/  be  kept  fresh  and 
uncomipted." 

She  sighed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  Joseph  felt  the  increasing  charm 
of  a  nature  so  frank  and  so  trustful,  constantly  luring  to  the  surface  the 
maiden  secrets  of  his  own.  The  confidence  already  established  between 
them  was  wholly  delightful,  because  their  sense  of  reciprocity  increased 
as  it  deepened.  He  felt  so  free  to  speak  that  he  could  not  measure  the 
fitness  of  his  words,  but  exclaimed,  without  a  pause  for  thought :— - 
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^^  Tell  me,  Miss  Julia,  did  jou  not  suggest  this  party  to  Aunt  Rachel!" 

^^  Don't  give  me  too  much  credit ! ''  she  answered ;  ^^  it  was  talked 
about,  and  I  couldn't  help  saying  Aj.  I  longed  so  much  to  see  yoo— 
all — ^again  before  I  go  away." 

"  And  Lucy  Henderson  objected  to  it  ?  " 

^^  Lucy,  I  think,  wanted  to  save  your  aunt  trouble.  Perhaps  she  did 
not  guess  that  the  real  objection  was  inexperience,  and  not  want  of  will 
to  entertain  company.  And  very  likely  she  helped  to  bring  it  about, 
by  seeming  to  oppose  it;  so  you  must  not  be  angry  with  Lucy,— 
promise  me!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  irresistibly  entreating  expression,  and 
extended  her  hand,  which  he  seized  so  warmly  as  to  give  her  paiu.  But 
she  returned  the  pressure,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  which  Anna 
Warriner  interrupted  at  the  ri^t  time. 

The  next  day,  on  the  Asten  farm,  all  the  preparations  were  qnietlj 
and  successfully  made  long  in  advance  of  the  first  arrivals.  The  Rey. 
Mr.  Chaffinch  and  a  few  other  specially  chosen  guests  made  their  appea^ 
ance  in  the  afternoon.  To  Joseph's  surprise,  the  Warriners  and  Miss 
Blessing  speedily  joined  them.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  private  arrangement 
which  his  aunt  had  made,  in  order  to  secure  at  the  start  the  very  assist- 
ance which  he  had  been  plotting  to  render.  One  half  the  secret  of  the 
ease  and  harmony  which  he  felt  was  established  was  thus  unknown  to 
him.  He  looked  for  hints  or  indications  of  management  on  Miss 
Blessing's  part,  but  saw  none.  ^  The  two  women,  meeting  each  other 
half-way,  needed  no  words  in  order  to  understand  each  other,  and  Miss 
Rachel,  gradually  made  secure  in  her  part  of  hostess,  experienced  a  most 
unaccustomed  sense  of  triumph. 

At  the  supper-table  Mr.  Chaffinch  asked  a  blessing  with  fervour;  a 
great,  balmy  dish  of  chickens  stewed  in  cream  was  smoking  before  his 
nostrils,  and  his  fourth  cup  of  tea  made  Rachel  Miller  supremely  happy* 
The  meal  was  honoured  in  silence,  as  is  the  case  where  there  is  much  to 
eat  and  a  proper  desire  and  capacity  to  do  it :  only  towards  its  close, 
when  the  excellence  of  the  jams  required  acknowledgment,  were  the 
tongues  of  the  guests  loosened,  and  content  made  them  cheerfuL 

^^  You  have  entertained  us  almost  to6  sumptuously.  Miss  Miller,"  said 
the  clergyman.  "  And  now  let  us  go  out  on  the  portico,  and  welcome 
the  young  people  as  they  arrive." 

^^I  need  hardly  ask  you,  then,  Mr.  Chaffinch,"  said  she,  ^^  whether 
you  think  it  right  for  them  to  come  together  in  this  way." 

^^  Decidedly  I"  he  answered ;  ^^  that  is,  so  long  as  their  conversation  is 
modest  and  becoming.  It  is  easy  for  the  vaoities  of  the  world  to  slipiO) 
but  we  must  watch,-— we  must  watch." 
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Rachel  Miller  took  a  seat  near  him,  beholding  the  gates  of  perfect 
eDJojment  opened  to  her  mind.  Dress,  the  opera,  the  race-course, 
literature,  stocks,  politics,  have  their  fascination  for  so  many  several 
classes  of  the  human  race ;  but  to  her  there  was  nothing  on  this  earth 
so  delightful  as  to  be  told  of  temptation  and  backsliding  and  sin,  and  to 
feel  that  she  was  still  secure.  The  fact  that  there  was  always  danger 
added  a  zest  to  the  feeling ;  she  gave  herself  credit  for  a  vigilance  which 
had  really  not  been  exercised. 

The  older  guests  moved  their  chairs  nearer,  and  listened,  forgetting 
the  sweetness  of  sunset  which  lay  upon  the  hills  down  the  valley.  Anna 
Waniner  laid  her  arm  around  Miss  Chaffinch's  waist,  and  drew  her 
towards  the  mown  field  beyond  the  bam  ;  and  presently,  by  a  natural 
chance,  as  it  seemed,  Joseph  found  himself  beside  Miss  Blessing,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn. 

All  the  western  hiUs  were  covered  with  one  cool,  bi-oad  shadow.  A 
rich  orange  flush  touched  the  tops  of  the  woods  to  the  eastward,  and 
brightened  as  the  sky  above  them  deepened  into  the  violet-gray  of 
coming  dusk.  The  moist,  delicious  freshness  which  filled  the  bed  of  the 
valley  slowly  crept  up  the  branching  glen,  and  already  tempered  the  air 
about  them.  !Now  and  then  a  bird  chirped  happily  from  a  neighbouring 
bush,  or  the  low  of  cattle  was  heard  from  the  pasture-fields. 

^^  Ah !"  sighed  Miss  Blessing,  ^^  this  is  too  sweet  to  last :  1  must  learn 
to  do  without  it." 

She  looked  at  him  swiftly,  and  then  glanced  away.  It  seemed  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Joseph  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ^^  Hush ! " 
she  said ;  ^^  let  us  wait  until  the  light  has  f  aded.'* 

The  glow  had  withdrawn  to  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills,  fringing 
them  with  a  thin,  wonderful  radiance.  But  it  was  only  momentary. 
The  next  moment  it  broke  on  the  irregular  topmost  boughs,  and  then 
disappeared,  as  if  blown  out  by  a  breeze  which  came  with  the  sudden 
lifting  of  the  sky.  She  turned  away  in  silence,  and  they  walked  slowly 
together  towards  the  house.     At  the  garden  gate  she  paused. 

^^  That  superb  avenue  of  box ! "  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  I  must  see  it  again, 
if  only  to  say  farewell." 

They  entered  the  garden,  and  in  a  moment  the  dense  green  wall, 
breathing  an  odour  seductive  to  heart  and  senses,  had  hidden  them  from 
the  sight — and  almost  from  the  hearing — of  the  guests  on  the  portico. 
Looking  down  through  the  southern  opening  of  the  avenue,  they  seemed 
alone  in  the  evening  valley. 

Joseph's  heart  was  beating  fast  and  strong ;  he  was  conscious  of  a 
wild  fear,  so  interfused  with  pleasure,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
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the  sensations.  Miss  Blessing^s  hand  was  on  his  arm,  and  he  fanded 
that  it  trembled. 

^^  If  life  were  as  beautiful  and  peaceful  as  this,"  she  whispered,  at 
last,  ^'  we  should  not  need  .to  seek  for  truth  and — ^and — sympathy :  we 
should  find  them  everywhere." 

"  Do  you  not  think  they  are  to  be  found?"  he  asked. 

"  0,  in  how  few  hearts !  I  can  say  it  to  ^om,  and  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me.  Until  lately  I  was  satisfied  with  life  as  I  found  it :  I 
thought  it  meant  diversion,  and  dress,  and  gossip,  and  common  daily 
diuties,  but  now — ^now  I  see  that  it  is  the  union  of  kindred  souls !" 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  over  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  leaned 
slightly  towards  him,  as  if  drawing  away  from  the  dreary,  homeless 
world.  Joseph  felt  all  that  the  action  expressed,  and  answered  in  an 
unsteady  voice : — 

"  And  yet — ^with  a  nature  like  yours — ^you  must  surely  find  them." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  answered :  '^  Ah,  a  woman  cannot  seek. 
I  never  thought  I  should  be  able  to  say — ^to  any  human  being — ^that  I 
have  sought,  or  waited  for  recognition.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
say  it  now.  I  try  to  be  myself — ^my  true  self — with  all  persons;  but  it 
seems  impossible :  my  nature  shrinks  from  some  and  is  drawn  towards 
others.     Why  is  this  ?  what  is  the  mystery  that  surrounds  us  f  " 

"  Do  you  believe,"  Joseph  asked,  "  that  two  souls  may  be  so  united 
that  they  shall  dare  to  surrender  all  knowledge  of  themselves  to  each 
other,  as  we  do,  helplessly,  before  God  ? " 

"  O,"  she  murmured,  "  it  is  my  dream !  I  thought  I  was  alone  in 
cherishing  it !  Can  it  ever  be  realized  ?  " 

Joseph's  brain  grew  hot :  the  release  he  had  invoked  sprang  to  life 
and  urged  him  forward.    Words  came  to  his  lips,  he  knew  not  how. 

"  If  it  is  my  dream  and  yours, — ^if  we  both  have  come  to  the  faith  and 
the  hope  we  find  in  no  others,  and  which  alone  will  satisfy  our  lives,  is 
it  not  a  sign  that  the  dream  is  over  and  the  reality  has  begun  ? " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Do  not  tempt  me  with  what  I  had 
given  up,  unless  you  can  teach  me  to  believe  again  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  do  not  tempt  you,"  he  answered  breathlessly.  "  I  tempt  myself. 
I  believe." 

She  turned  suddenly,  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  lifted  her  face 
and  looked  into  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  passionate  eagerness  and 
joy.  All  her  attitude  breathed  of  the  pause  of  the  wave  that  only  seems 
to  hesitate  an  instant  before  throwing  itself  upon  the  waiting  strand. 
Joseph  had  no  defence,  knew  of  none,  dreamt  of  none.  The  pale-brown 
eyes,  now  dark,  deep,  and  almost  tearful,  drew  him  with  irresistible 
force :  the  sense  of  his  own  shy  reticent  self  was  lost,  dissolved  in  the 
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strength  of  an  instmct  which  possessed  him  body  imd  soul, — which  bent 
him  nearer  to  the  slight  form,  whieh  stretched  his  arms  to  answer  its 
appeal,  and  left  him,  after  one  dizzy  moment,  with  Miss  Blessii^s  head 
upon  his  breast. 

^^I  shotdd  like  to  die  now,"  the  mnrmnred:  ^^I  never  can  be  so 
liappj  again." 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  bending  over  her ;  "  live  for  me  I " 

She  raised  herself,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  this  frank, 
almost  childlike  betrayal  of  her  heart  seemed  to  claim  from  Joseph  the 
full  surrender  of  his  own.  He  retnmed  her  caresses  with  equal  warmth, 
and  the  twilight  deepened  around  them  as  they  stood,  still  half -embracing. 

"  Can  I  make  you  happy,  Joseph  ?  " 

'^  Juha,  I  am  already  happier  than  I  ever  thought  it  possible  to  be." 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  drew  away  from  him.  ^'Joseph!"  she 
whispered,  ^^will  you  always  bear  in  mind  what  a  cold,  selfish,  worldly 
life  mine  has  been?  You  do  not  know  me ;  you  cannot  understand  the 
school  in  which  I  have  been  tai^ht.  I  tdl  you,  now,  ihBt  I  have  had 
to  learn  cunning  and  artifice  and  equivocation.  I  am  dark  beside  a 
nature  so  pure  and  good  as  yours  I  If  you  must  ever  learn  to  hate  me, 
begin  now  I  Take  back  your  love :  I  have  lived  so  long  without  the 
lo?e  of  a  noble  human  heart,  that  I  can  live  so  to  the  end  I " 

She  again  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  frame  shrank,  as 
if  dreading  a  mortal  blow.  But  Joseph  caught  her  back  to  his  breast, 
touched  and  even  humiliated  by  such  sharp  self -accusation.  Flresently 
she  looked  up :  her  eyes  were  wet,  and  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  smile : — 

"I  believe  you  do  love  me." 

"And  I  wiU  not  give  you  up,"  said  Joseph,  " though  you  should  be 
fall  of  evil  as  I  am,  myself." 

She  laughed,  and  patted  his  cheek :  all  her  frank,  bright,  winning 
Si&nner  returned  at  once.  Then  commenced  those  reciprocal  expressions 
of  bliss,  which  are  so  inexhaustibly  fresh  to  lovers,  so  endlessly 
monotonous  to  everybody  else ;  and  Joseph,  lost  to  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, would  have  prolonged  them  far  into  the  night,  but  for  Miss 
Julia's  returning  self-possession. 

"  I  hear  wheels,"  she  warned ;  '^  the  evening  guests  are  coming,  and 
they  will  expect  you  to  receive  them,  Joseph.  And  your  dear,  good  old 
aunt  will  be  looking  for  me.  O,  the  world,  the  world !  We  must  give 
ourselves  up  to  it,  and  be  as  if  we  had  never  found  each  other.  I  shall 
be  wild  unless  you  set  me  an  example  of  self-control.  Let  me  look  at 
you  once,— -one  full,  precious,  perfect  look,  to  cany  in  my  heart  through 
the  evening!" 

Then  they  looked  in  each  other^s  faces ;  and  looking  was  not  enough ; 
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and  their  lips,  without  the  use  of  words,  said  the  temporary  farewdl 

While  Joseph  hurried  across  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  to  meet  the  stream 

of  approaching  guests  which  filled  the  lane,  Miss  Julia,  at  the  top  of  the 

garden,  plucked  amaranth  leaves  for  a  wreath  which  would  look  well 

upon  her  dark  hair,  and  sang,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from 

the  portico  :— 

*^  Erer  be  bappy*  ligM  as  thoa  art, 

Pride  of  the  pirate's  heart ! " 

Everybody  who  had  been  invited — and  quite  a  number  who  had  not 
been,  availing  themselves  of  the  easy  habits  of  country  society— came  to 
the  Asten  farm  that  evening.  Joseph,  as  host,  seemed  at  times  a  little 
confused  and  flurried,  but  his  face  bloomed,  his  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and 
even  his  nearest  acquaintances  were  astonished  at  the  courage  and 
cordiality  with  which  he  performed  his  duties.  The  presence  of  Mr> 
Chaffinch  kept  the  gaiety  of  the  company  within  decorous  bounds; 
perhaps  the  number  of  detached  groups  appeared  to  form  too  many 
separate  circles,  or  atmospheres  of  talk,  but  they  easily  dissolved,  or 
gave  to  and  took  from  each  other.  Bachel  Miller  was  not  inclined  to 
act  the  part  of  a  moral  detective  in  the  house  which  she  managed ;  she 
saw  nothing  which  the  strictest  sense  of  propriety  could  condemn. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Joseph  met  Lucy  Henderson  in  the  hall.  He 
could  not  see  the  graver  change  in  her  face ;  he  only  noticed  that  her 
manner  was  not  so  quietly  attractive  as  usual.  Yet  on  meeting  her  eyes 
he  felt  the  absurd  blood  rushing  to  his  cheeks  and  brow,  and  his  tongue 
hesitated  and  stammered.  This  want  of  self-possession  vexed  him :  he 
could  not  account  for  it ;  and  he  cut  short  the  interview  by  moving 
abruptly  away. 

Lucy  half  turned,  and  looked  after  him,  ynih.  an  expression  rather  of 
surprise  than  of  pain.  As  she  did  so  she  felt  that  there  was  an  eye  upon 
her,  and  by  a  strong  effort  entered  the  room  vdthout  encountering  the 
face  of  Elwood  Withers. 

When  the  company  broke  up.  Miss  Blessing,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
with  the  Warriners,  found  an  opportunity  to  whisper  to  Joseph:  '^Come 
soon/**  There  was  a  long,  fervent  clasp  of  hands  under  her  shawl,  and 
then  the  carriage  drove  away.  He  could  not  see  how  the  hand  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Anna  Warriner,  which  received  from  it  a  squeeze 
conveying  an  entire  narrative  to  that  young  lady's  mind. 

Joseph's  duties  to  his  many  guests  prevented  him  from  seeing  much  of 
Elwood  during  the  evening ;  but,  when  the  last  were  preparing  to  leave, 
he  turned  to  the  latter,  conscious  of  a  tenderer  feeling  of  friendship  than 
he  had  ever  before  felt,  and  begged  him  to  stay  for  tiie  night.  Elwood 
held  up  the  lantern,  with  which  he  had  been  examining  the  hameBS  of  a 
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carriage  that  had  just  rolled  away,  and  let  its  light  fall  upon  Joseph's 
face. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  "  he  then  asked. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Elwood." 

"Perhaps  I  don't  understand  myself."  But  the  next  moment  he 
laughed,  and  then  added,  in  his  usual  tone:  "Never  mind:  FU 
stay." 

They  occupied  the  same  room ;  and  neither  seemed  inclined  to  sleep. 
After  the  company  had  been  discussed,  in  a  way  which  both  felt  to  be 
awkward  and  mechanical,  Elwood  said :  "  Do  you  know  anything  more 
about  love,  by  this  time  ?  " 

Joseph  was  silent,  debating  with  himself  whether  he  should  confide 
the  wonderful  secret.  Elwood  suddenly  rose  up  in  his  bed,  leaned 
forward  and  whispered :  "  I  see, — you  need  not  answer.  But  tell  me 
this  one  thing :  Ls  it  Lucy  Henderson  ?  " 

"No;  O,  no!" 

"  Does  she  know  of  it  ?  Your  face  told  some  sort  of  a  tale  when  you 
met  her  to-night." 

"  Not  to  her, — surely  not  to  her !"  Joseph  exclaimed. 

"  I  hope  not,"  Elwood  quietly  said :  "  I  love  her." 

With  a  bound  Joseph  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
his  friend's  bed.  "  Elwood !"  he  cried ;  "  and  you  are  happy,  too !  O, 
now  I  can  tell  you  all, — ^it  is  Julia  Blessing ! " 

"  Ha !  ha  I"  Elwood  laughed, — a  short,  bitter  laugh,  which  seemed 
tosigaify  anything  but  happiness.  "Forgive  me,  Joseph!"  he  pre- 
sently added,  "  but  there's  a  deal  of  difference  between  a  mitten  and  a 
ring.  You  will  have  one  and  I  have  the  other.  I  did  think,  for  a  little 
while,  that  you  stood  between  Lucy  and  me ;  but  I  suppose  disappoint- 
ment makes  men  fools." 

Something  in  Joseph's  breast  seemed  to  stop  the  warm  flood  of  his 
feelings.  He  could  only  stammer,  after  a  long  pause :  "  But  I  am  not 
in  your  way." 

"  So  I  see, — and  perhaps  nobody  is,  except  myself.  "We  won't  talk 
of  this  any  more ;  there's  many  a  round-about  road  that  comes  out  into 
the  straight  one  at  last.  But  you, — ^I  can't  understand  the  thing  at  all. 
How  did  she — did  you  come  to  love  her?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  hardly  guessed  it  until  this  evening." 

"  Then,  Joseph,  go  slowly,  and  feel  your  way.  I'm  not  the  one  to 
advise,  after  what  has  happened  to  me ;  but  maybe  I  know  a  little  more 
of  womankind  than  you.  It's  best  to  have  a  longer  acquaintance  than 
yours  has  been  ;  a  fellow  can't  always  tell  a  sudden  fancy  from  a  love 
that  has  the  grip  of  death." 
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"  Now  I  might  turn  your  own  words  against  you,  Elwood,  for  you 
tried  to  tell  me  what  love  is." 

^'  I  did ;  and  before  I  knew  the  half.  But  come,  Joseph :  promise 
me  that  you  won't  let  Miss  Blessing  know  how  much  you  feel,  until—" 

"Elwood I'*  Joseph  breathlessly  interrupted,  "she  knows  it  now! 
We  were  together  this  evening." 

Elwood  fell  back  on  the  piQow,  with  a  groan.  "  Fm  a  poor  friend  to 
you,"  he  said :  "  I  want  to  wish  you  joy,  but  I  can't, — ^not  to-night. 
The  way  things  are  fixed  in  this  world  stumps  me,  out  and  out.  No- 
thing fits  as  it  ought,  and  if  I  didn't  take  my  head  in  my  own  hands  and 
hold  it  towards  the  light  by  main  force,  I'd  only  see  blackness,  and  death, 
andheU!" 

Joseph  stole  back  to  his  bed,  and  lay  there  silently.  There  was  a 
subtle  chill  in  the  heart  of  his  happiness,  which  all  the  remembered  glow 
of  that  tender  scene  in  the  garden  could  not  thaw. 


Chapter  YIL 

Joseph's  secret  was  not  suspected  by  any  of  the  company.  Elwood's 
manner  towards  him  next  morning  was  warmer  and  kinder  than  ever; 
the  chill  of  the  past  night  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  betrothal,  which 
then  almost  seemed  like  a  fetter  upon  his  future,  now  gave  him  a  sense 
of  freedom  and  strength.  He  would  have  gone  to  Warriner's  at  once, 
but  for  the  fear  lest  he  should  betray  himself.  Miss  Blessing  was  to 
return  to  the  city  in  three  days  more,  and  a  single  call  might  be  made 
with  propriety ;  so  he  controlled  his  impatience  and  allowed  another 
day  to  intervene. 

When,  at  last,  the  hour  of  meeting  came,  Anna  Warriner  proved 
herself  an  efficient  ally.  Circiunstances  were  against  her,  yet  she  secured 
the  lovers  a  few  minutes  in  which  they  could  hold  each  other's  hands, 
and  repeat  their  mutual  delight,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  liberty  in 
doing  so.  Miss  Blessing  suggested  that  nothing  should  be  said  until  she 
had  acquainted  her  parents  with  the  engagement ;  there  might  be  some 
natural  difficulties  to  overcome ;  it  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  idea  of 
losing  her  would  possibly  be  unwelcome,  at  first  She  would  write  in  a 
few  days,  and  then  Joseph  must  come  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
family. 

"  Tkeuy'  she  added,  "  I  shall  have  no  fear.  When  they  have  onc^ 
seen  you,  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  There  will  be  no  trouble  with  ma 
and  sister  Clementina ;  but  pa  is  sometimes  a  little  pecuHar,  on  account 
of  his  connections.    There !  don't  look  so  serious,  all  at  once ;  it  is 
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duty,  you  know,  to  secure  you  a  loving  reception.    You  must  try  to  feel 
already  that  you  have  two  homes,  as  I  do." 

Joseph  waited  very  anxiously  for  the  promised  letter,  and  in  ten  days 
it  came ;  it  was  brief,  but  satisfactory.  ''  Would  you  believe  it,  dear 
Joseph,"  she  commenced,  ^^  pa  makes  no  difficulty !  he  only  requires 
some  assurances  which  you  can  very  easily  furnish.  Ma,  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  like  the  idea  of  giving  me  up.  I  can  hardly  say  it  without 
seeming  to  praise  myself ;  but  Clementina  never  took  very  kindly  to 
housekeeping  and  managing,  and  even  if  I  were  only  indifferent  in  those 
branches,  I  should  be  missed.  It  really  went  to  my  heart  when  ma  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  cried  out,  '  Now  I  shall  have  a  little  rest ! '  You 
may  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to  tell  her.  But  she  is  a  dear,  good 
mother,  and  I  know  she  will  be  so  happy  to  find  a  son  in  you, — ^as  she 
certainly  will.     Come,  soon, — soon.     They  are  all  anxious  to  know  you." 

The  city  was  not  so  distant  as  to  make  a  trip  thither  an  unusual  event 
for  the  young  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  Joseph  had  frequently 
gone  there  for  a  day  in  the  interest  of  his  sales  of  stock  and  grain,  and 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  inventing  a  plausible  reason  for  the  journey. 
The  train  at  the  nearest  railway  station  transported  him  in  two  or  thre^ 
hours  to  the  commencement  of  the  miles  of  hot,  dusty,  rattling  pavements, 
and  left  him  free  to  seek  for  the  brick  nest  within  which  his  love  was 
sheltered. 

Yet  now,  so  near  the  point  whence  his  new  life  was  to  commence,  a 
singular  unrest  took  possession  of  him.  He  distinctly  felt  the  presence 
of  two  forces,  acting  against  each  other  with  nearly  equal  power,  but 
without  neutralizing  their  disturbing  influence.  He  was  developing 
faster  than  he  guessed,  yet,  to  a  nature  like  his,  the  last  knowledge  thai 
comes  is  the  knowledge  of  self.  Some  occult  instinct  already  whispered 
that  his  life  thenceforth  would  be  stronger,  more  independent,  but  also 
more  disturbed ;  and  this  was  what  he  had  believed  was  wanting.  If 
the  consciousness  of  loving  and  being  loved  were  not  quite  the  same  in 
experience  as  it  had  seemed  to  his  ignorant  fancy,  it  was  yet  a  positive 
happiness,  and  wedlock  would  therefore  be  its  unbroken  continuance. 
Julia  had  prepared  for  his  introduction  into  her  family ;  he  must  learn 
to  accept  her  parents  and  sister  as  his  own ;  and  now  the  hour  and  the 
opportunity  were  at  hand. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  struck  upon  his  breast  almost  like  a  physical 
pressure,  and  mysteriously  resisted  his  errand  I  When  he  reached  the 
cross-street,  in  which,  many  squares  to  the  northward,  the  house  was  to 
be  found,  he  halted  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  instead  of  turning,  kepi 
directly  onward  toward  the  river.  The  sight  of  the  water,  the  gliding 
^^)  the  lusty  life  and  labour  along  the  piers,  suddenly  refreshed  him* 
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Men  were  tramping  up  and  down  the  gangways  of  the  clipper-ships ; 
derricks  were  slowly  swinging  over  the  sides  the  bales-  and  boxes  which 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  holds  ;  drays  were  clattering  to  and  fro : 
wherever  he  turned  he  saw  a  picture  of  strength,  courage,  reality,  solid 
work.  The  men  that  went  and  came  took  life  simply  as  a  succession  of 
facts,  and  if  these  did  not  fit  smoothly  into  each  other,  they  either  gave 
themselves  no  trouble  about  the  rough  edges,  or  drove  them  out  of  sight 
with  a  few  sturdy  blows.  Wliat  Lucy  Henderson  had  said  about  going 
to  school  was  recalled  to  Joseph's  mind.  Here  was  a  class  where  he 
would  be  apt  to  stand  at  the  foot  for  many  days.  Would  any  of  those 
strapping  forms  comprehend  the  disturbance  of  his  mind  ? — ^they  would 
probably  advise  him  to  go  to  the  nearest  apothecary-shop  and  purchase 
a  few  blue-piUs.  The  longer  he  watched  them,  the  more  he  felt  the 
contagion  of  their  imimaginative,  face-to-face  grapple  with  life;  the 
manly  element  in  him,  checked  so  long,  began  to  push  a  vigorous  shoot 
towards  the  light. 

"  It  is  only  the  old  cowardice,  after  all,"  he  thought.  "  I  am  still 
shrinking  from  the  encounter  with  new  faces !  A  lover,  soon  to  be  a 
husband,  and  still  so  much  of  a  green  youth !  It  will  never  do.  I  must 
learn  to  handle  my  duty  as  that  stevedore  handles  a  barrel, — take  hold 
with  both  hands,  push  and  trundle  and  guide,  till  the  weight  becomes  a 
mere  plaything.     There ! — ^he  starts  a  fresh  one, — now  for  mine !" 

Therewith  he  turned  about,  walked  sternly  back  to  the  cross-street, 
and  entered  it  without  pausing  at  the  comer.  It  was  stiU  a  long  walk ; 
and  the  street,  with  its  uniform  brick  houses,  with  white  shutters,  green 
interior  blinds,  and  white  marble  steps,  grew  more  silent  and  monotonoui!. 
There  was  a  mixed  odour  of  salt-fish,  molasses,  and  decaying  oranges  at 
every  comer ;  dark  wenches  lowered  the  nozzles  of  their  jetting  hose  as 
he  passed,  and  girls  in  draggled  calico  frocks  turned  to  look  at  him  from 
the  entrances  of  gloomy  tunnels  leading  into  the  back  yards.  A  man 
with  something  in  a  cart  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  piercing  unintel- 
ligible cry ;  barefooted  youngsters  swore  over  their  marbles  on  the  side- 
walk ;  V  and,  at  rare  intervals,  a  marvellous  moving  fabric  of  silks  and 
colours  and  glosses  floated  past  him.  But  he  paused  for  none  of  these. 
His  heart  beat  faster,  and  the  strange  resistance  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  increasing  numbers  of  houses,  now  rapidly  approaching  The  One- 
then  it  came ! 

There  was  an  entire  block  of  narrow,  three-storied  dwellings,  with 
crowded  windows  and  flat  roofs.  If  Joseph  had  been  familiar  with  the 
city,  he  would  have  recognized  the  air  of  cheap  gentility  which  exhaled 
from  them,  and  which  said,  as  plainly  as  if  the  words  had  been  painted 
on  their  fronts,  "  Here  we  keep  up  appearances  on  a  very  small  capital.'* 
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He  noticed  nothing,  however,  except  the  marble  steps  and  the  front 
doors,  all  of  which  were  alike  to  him  until  he  came  upon  a  brass  plate 
inscribed  ^^  B.  Blessing."  As  he  looked  up  a  mass  of  dark  curls  vanished 
with  a  start  from  the  window.  The  door  suddenly  opened  before  he 
coald  touch  the  bell-puU,  and  two  hands  upon  his  own  drew  him  into 
the  diminutive  hall. 

The  door  instantly  closed  again,  but  softly :  then  two  arms  were  flung 
aroand  his  neck,  and  his  willing  lips  received  a  subdued  kiss.  ^'  Hush  i" 
she  said ;  ^^  it  is  delightful  that  you  have  arrived,  though  we  didn't 
expect  you  so  immediately.  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  let  us 
have  a  minute  together  before  I  call  ma." 

She  tripped  lightly  before  him,  and  they  were  presently  seated  side  by 
side,  on  the  sofa. 

"  What  could  have  brought  me  to  the  window  just  at  that  moment  ?" 
she  whispered ;  '^  it  must  have  been  presentiment." 

Joseph's  face  brightened  with  pleasure.  ^'  And  I  was  long  on  the 
way,"  he  answered.  "  What  will  you  think  of  me,  Julia  f  I  was  a 
Kttle  afraid." 

^^  I  know  you  were,  Joseph,"  she  said.  ^'  It  is  only  the  cold,  insensible 
hearts  that  are  never  agitated." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  he  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  their  peculiar 
pale-brown,  almost  tawny  clearness.  The  next  instant  her  long  lashes 
slowly  fell  and  half  concealed  them ;  she  drew  away  slightly  from  him, 
and  said :  "  I  should  like  to  be  beautiful,  for  your  sake  ;  I  never  cared 
about  it  before." 

Without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  she  rose  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  then  looked  back,  smiled,  and  disappeared. 

Joseph,  left  alone,  also  rose  and  walked  softly  up  and  down  the  room. 
To  his  eyes  it  seemed  an  elegant,  if  rather  chilly  apartment.  It  was 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  small,  delusive  fireplace  of  white  marble 
(intended  only  for  hot  air)  in  the  middle,  a  carpet  of  many  glaring 
eolonrs  on  the  floor,  and  a  paper  brilliant  lilac-bunches,  on  the  waUs. 
There  was  a  centre-table,  with  some  lukewarm  literature  cooling  itself 
on  the  marble  top ;  an  etagere  with  a  few  nondescript  cups  and  flagons, 
And  a  cottage  piano,  on  which  lay  several  sheets  of  music  by  Yerdi  and 
Balfe.  The  furniture,  not  very  abundant,  was  swathed  in  a  nankeen 
summer  dress.  There  were  two  pictures  on  the  walls,  portraits  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  and  when  once  Joseph  had  caught  the  fixed  stare 
of  their  lustreless  eyes,  he  found  it  difficult  to  turn  away.  The  imperfect 
Kght  which  came  through  the  bowed  window-shutters  revealed  a  florid, 
puffy-faced  young  man,  whose  head  was  held  up  by  a  high  black  satin 
Btock.    He  was  leaning*  against  a  fluted  pillar,  apparently  constructed  of 
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pTitt J,  behilid  which  fell  a  superb  crimson  curtain,  lifted  up  at  one  comer 
to  disclose  a  patch  of  stormy  sky.  The  long  locks,  tucked  in  at  the 
temples,  the  carefully-delineated  whiskers,  and  the  huge  signet-ring  on 
the  second  finger  of  the  one  exposed  hand,  indicated  that  a  certain 
'^  position"  in  society  was  either  possessed  or  claimed  of  right  by  the 
painted  person.  Joseph  could  hardly  doubt  that  this  was  a  representa- 
tion of  ^'  B.  Blessing,"  as  he  appeared  twenty  or  thirty  years  before. 

He  turned  to  the  other  picture.  The  lady  was  slender,  and  meant  to 
be  graceful,  her  head  being  inclined  so  that  the  curls  on  the  left  side 
rolled  in  studied  disorder  upon  her  shoulder.  Her  face  was  thin  and  long, 
with  well-marked  and  not  unpleasant  features.  There  was  rather  too 
positive  a  bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the  fixed  smile  on  the  narrow 
mouth  scarcely  harmonized  with  the  hard,  serious  stare  of  the  eyes.  She 
was  royally  attired  in  purple,  and  her  bare  white  arm — ^much  more  plumply 
rounded  than  her  face  would  have  given  reason  to  suspect-— hung  with  a 
listless  grace  over  the  end  of  a  sofa. 

Joseph  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other  with  a  curious  interest, 
which  the  paiated  eyes  seemed  also  to  reflect,  as  they  followed  lum. 
They  were  strangers,  out  of  a  different  sphere  of  life,  yet  they  most 
become,  nay,  were  already,  a  part  of  his  own !  The  lady  scratinixed 
him  closely,  in  spite  of  her  smile  ;  but  the  indifference  of  the  gentleman, 
blandly  satisfied  with  himself,  seemed  less  assuring  to  his  prospects. 

Footsteps  in  the  hall  interrupted  his  reverie,  and  he  had  barely  time  to 
slip  into  his  seat  when  the  door  opened  and  Julia  entered,  followed  bj 
the  original  of  one  of  the  portraits.  He  recognized  her,  although  the 
curls  had  disappeared,  the  dark  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  deep 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  gave  them  an  expression  of  care  and  dis- 
content, in  one  respect  she  differed  from  her  daughter :  her  eyes  were  graj* 

She  bent  her  head  with  a  stately  air,  as  Joseph  rose,  walked  past 
Julia,  and  extended  her  hand,  with  the  words, — 

^^  Mr.  Asten,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    Pray  be  seated." 

When  all  had  taken  seats,  she  resumed :  ^^  Excuse  me  if  I  begin  bj 
asking  a  question.  You  must  consider  that  I  have  only  known  you 
through  Julia,  and  her  description  could  not,  under  the  circumstancei, 
be  very  clear.    What  is  your  age  I " 

^  I  shall  be  twenty-three,  next  birthday,"  Joseph  replied. 

^^  Indeed  I  I  am  happy  to  -hear  it.  You  do  not  look  more  than 
nineteen.  I  have  reason  to  dread  very  youthful  attachments,  and  am 
therefore  reassured  to  know  that  you  are  fully  a  man  and  competent  to 
test  your  feelings.  I  trust  that  you  have  so  tested  them.  Again  I  aayi 
excuse  me  if  the  question  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence.  A 
mother's  anxiety,  you  know — ^ 
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Julia  clasped  her  hands  and  bent  down  her  head. 

^^  I  am  quite  sure  of  myself,"  Joseph  said,  '^  and  would  try  to  make 
you  as  sure,  if  I  knew  how  to  do  it." 

"  If  you  were  one  of  us,— of  the  city,  I  mean, — ^I  should  be  able  to 
judge  more  promptly.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  been  outside  of  our 
own  select  circle,  and  I  am  therefore  not  so  competent  as  once  to  judge 
of  men  in  general.  WhUe  I  will  never,  without  the  most  sufficient 
reason,  influence  my  daughters  in  their  choice,  it  is  my  duty  to  teU  you 
that  Juha  is  exceedingly  susceptible  on  the  side  of  her  affections.  A 
wound  there  would  be  incurable  to  her.  We  are  all  alike  in  that ;  I 
know  her  nature  through  my  own." 

Julia  hid  her  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder :  Joseph  was  moved, 
and  vainly  racked  his  brain  for  some  form  of  assurance  which  might 
remove  the  maternal  anxiety. 

'^  There,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing ;  ^'  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  now. 
Go  and  bring  your  sister  I" 

^^  There  are  some  other  points,  Mr.  Asten,"  she  continued,  ^^  which 
have  no  doubt  already  occurred  to  your  mind.  Mr.  Blessing  will  consult 
with  you  in  relation  to  them.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  trespass  upon 
his  field  of  duty.  As  you  were  not  positively  expected  to-day,  he  went 
to  the  Custom -House  as  usual ;  but  it  will  soon  be  time  for  him  to  re- 
turn. Official  labours,  you  understand,  cannot  be  postponed.  If  you 
have  ever  served  in  a  government  capacity,  you  will  appreciate  his 
position.  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  we  had  not  become  identified 
with  political  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  compensations." 

Joseph,  impressed  more  by  Mrs.  Blessing's  important  manner  than  the 
words  she  uttered,  could  only  say,  "  I  beg  that  my  visit  may  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  Mr  Blessing's  duties." 

"  Unfortunately,"  she  replied,  "  they  cannot  be  postponed.  His  ad- 
vice is  more  required  by  the  Collector  than  his  special  official  services. 
But,  as  I  said,  he  will  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  future  of  our 
little  girl.  I  caU  her  so,  Mr.  Asten,  because  she  is  the  youngest,  and  I 
can  hardly  yet  realize  that  she  is  old  enough  to  leave  me.  Tes :  the 
youngest^  and  the  first  to  go.  Had  it  been  Clementina,  I  should  have 
been  better  prepared  for  the  change.  But  a  mother  should  always 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  herself,  where  the  happiness  of  a  child  is  at 
stake." 

Mrs.  Blessing  gently  pressed  a  small  handkerchief  to  the  comer  of 
®a<ih  eye,  then  heaved  a  sigh,  and  resumed  her  usual  calm  dignity  of 
o^&nner.    The  door  opened,  and  Julia  re-entered,  followed  by  her  sister. 

^^  This  is  Miss  Blessing,"  said  the  mother. 

The  young  lady  bowed  very  formally,  and  therewith  wotdd  have 
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finished  her  greeting,  but  Joseph  had  already  risen  and  extended  his 
hand.  She  thereupon  gave  him  the  tips  of  four  limp  fingers,  which  he 
attempted  to  grasp  and  then  let  go. 

Clementina  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  her  sister,  and  amply  pro- 
portioned. She  had  a  small,  petulant  mouth,  small  gray  ejes^  a  low, 
narrow  forehead,  and  light  brown  hair.  Her  eyelids  and  cheeks  had  the 
same  puffy  character  as  her  father's,  in  his  portrait  on  the  wall ;  yet 
there  was  a  bloom  and  brilliancy  about  her  complexion  which  suggested 
beauty.  A  faint  expression  of  curiosity  passed  over  her  face,  on  meeting 
Joseph,  but  she  uttered  no  word  of  welcome.  He  looked,  at  Julia, 
whose  manner  was  suddenly  subdued,  and  was  quick  enough  to  perceive 
a  rivalry  between  the  sisters.  The  solidity  of  Clementina's  countenance 
indicated  that  indifference  which  is  more  offensive  than  enmity.  He 
disUked  her  from  the  first  moment. 

Julia  kept  modestly  silent,  and  the  conversation,  in  spite  of  her  mother's 
capacity  to  carry  it  on,  did  not  flourish.  Clementina  spoke  only  ia 
monosyllables,  which  she  let  fall  from  time  to  time  with  a  silver  sweet- 
ness which  startled  Joseph,  it  seemed  so  at  variance  with  her  face  and 
manner.  He  felt  very  much  relieved  when,  after  more  than  one  signifi- 
cant glance  had  been  exchanged  with  her  mother,  the  two  arose  and  left 
the  room.  At  the  door  Mrs.  Blessing  said :  "  Of  course  you  will  stay 
and  take  a  family  tea  with  us,  Mr.  Asten.  I  will  order  it  to  be  earlier 
served,  as  you  are  probably  not  accustomed  to  our  city  hours." 

Julia  looked  up  brightly  after  the  door  had  closed,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Now !  when  ma  says  that^  you  may  be  satisfied.  Her  housekeeping  is 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  She  probably  seemed  rather 
formal  to  you,  and  it  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  form  has  become 
natural  to  her ;  but  it  always  gives  way  when  she  is  strongly  moved. 
Pa  is  to  come  yet,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  get  on  very  well  with  him ; 
men  always  grow  acquainted  in  a  little  while.  Pm  afraid  that  Clemen- 
tina did  not  impress  you  very — ^very  genially  ;  she  is,  I  may  confess  it 
to  you,  a  little  peculiar." 

"  She  is  veiy  quiet,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  very  unlike  you." 

"  Every  one  notices  that.  And  we  seem  to  be  unlike  in  character,  as 
much  so  as  if  there  were  no  relationship  between  us.  But  I  must  say 
for  Clementina,  that  she  is  above  personal  likings  and  dislikings ;  she 
looks  at  people  abstractly.  You  are  only  a  future  brother-in-law  to  her, 
and  I  don't  believe  she  can  tell  whether  your  hair  is  black  or  the 
beautiful  golden  brown  that  it  is." 

Joseph  laughed,  not  ill-pleased  with  Julia's  delicate  flattery.  "  I  «n 
all  the  more  delighted,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  different.  I  should  not 
like  you,  Julia,  to  consider  me  an  abstraction." 
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"  You  are  very  real,  Joseph,  and  very  individual,"  she  answered,  with 
one  of  her  lovliest  smiles. 

Not  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Julia,  whose  eyes  and  ears  were  keenly 
on  the  alert,  notwithstanding  her  gay,  unrestrained  talk ,  heard  the  click 
of  a  latch-key.  She  sprang  up,  laid  her  forefinger  on  her  lips,  gave 
Joseph  a  swift,  significant  glance,  and  darted  into  the  haU.  A  sound  of 
whispering  followed,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  deep,  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  one  of  the  voices. 

Mr  Blessing,  without  the  fluted  pillar  and  the  crimson  curtain,  was 
less  formidable  than  Joseph  had  anticipated.  The  years  had  added  to 
his  body  and  taken  away  from  his  hair ;  yet  his  face,  since  high  stocks 

4 

were  no  longer  in  fashion,  had  lost  its  rigid  lift,  and  expressed  the  chronic 
cordiality  of  a.  popular  politician.  There  was  a  redness  about  the  rims 
of  his  eyes,  and  a  fullness  of  the  under  lid,  which  also  denoted  political 
habits.  However,  despite  wrinkles,  redness,  and  a  general  roughening 
and  coarsening  of  the  features,  the  resemblance  to  the  portrait  was  still 
strong ;  and  Joseph,  feeling  as  if  the  presentation  had  already  been  made, 
offered  his  hand  as  soon  as  Mr  Blessing  entered  the  room. 

"  Very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr  Asten,"  said  the  latter.  "  An  unexpected 
pleasure,  sir.*' 

He  removed  the  glove  from  his  left  hand,  pulled  down  his  coat  and 
vest,  felt  the  tie  of  his  cravat,  twitched  at  his  pantaloons,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  straggling  gray  locks,  and  then  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
exclaiming :  "  After  business,  pleasure,  sir !  My  duties  are  over  for  the 
day.  Mrs  Blessing  probably  informed  you  of  my  oflicial  capacity ;  but 
you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  vigilance  required  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  revenue  laws.     We  are  the  country's  watch-dogs,  sir." 

"  I  can  uuderstand,"  Joseph  said,  "  that  an  official  position  carries  with 
it  much  responsibility." 

"  Quite  right,  sir,  and  without  adequate  remuneration.  Figuratively 
speaking,  we  handle  millions,  and  we  are  paid  by  dimes.  Were  it  not 
for  the  consciousness  of  serving  and  saving  for  the  nation — ^but  I  will 
not  pursue  the  subject.  When  we  have  become  better  acquainted,  you 
can  judge  for  yourself  whether  preferment  always  follows  capacity. 
Our  present  business  is  to  establish  a  mutual  understanding, — as  we  say 
in  politics,  to  prepare  a  platform, — ^and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  frank  dealing,  as  between  man 
and  man." 

"  Certainly  !"  Joseph  answered  ;  "  I  only  ask  that,  although  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  you  will  accept  my  word  until  you  have  the  means  of 
verifying  it.** 

^^  I  may  safely  do  that  with  you,  sir.     My  associations— duties,  I  may 
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say — compel  me  to  know  many  persons  with  whom  it  would  not  be  safe. 
We  will  forget  the  disparity  of  age  and  experience  between  us.  I  can 
hardly  ask  you  to  imagine  yourself  placed  in  my  situation,  but  perhaps 
we  can  make  the  case  quite  as  clear  if  I  state  to  you,  without  reserve, 
what  /  should  be  ready  to  do,  if  our  present  positions  were  reversed : 
Julia,  will  you  look  after  the  tea  ?" 

"  Yes,  pa,"  said  she,  and  slipped  out  of  the  drawing-room. 
^^  If  I  were  a  young  man  from  the  country,  and  had  won  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady  of — well,  I  may  say  to  you— of  an  old  family,  whose 
parents  were  ignorant  of  my  descent,  means,  and  future  prospects  in  life, 
I  should  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  enlighten  those  parents  upon  all 
these  points.  I  should  reflect  that  the  lady  must  be  removed  from  their 
sphere  to  mine ;  that,  while  the  attachment  was,  in  itself,  vitally  im- 
portant to  her  and  to  me,  those  parents  would  naturally  desire  to  compare 
the  two  spheres,  and  assure  themselves  that  their  daughter  would  lose 
no  material  advantages  by  the  transfer.    You  catch  my  meaning  f 

^^  I  came  here,"  said  Joseph,  ^'  with  the  single  intention  of  satisfying 
you — at  least,  I  came  hoping  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so — ^in  regard  to 
myself.    It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  test  my  statements." 

"  Very  well.  We  will  begin  with  the  subject  of  Family.  Understand 
me,  I  mention  this  solely  because,  in  our  old  communities.  Family  is  the 
stamp  of  Character.  An  established  name  represents  personal  qualities, 
virtues.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  my  original  ancestor  was  a  De 
Belsain  (though  beauty  and  health  have  always  been  family  characte^ 
istics) ;  but  it  is  important  that  he  transmitted  certain  traits  which— 
which  others,  perhaps,  can  better  describe.  The  name  of  Asten  is  not 
usual ;  it  has,  in  fact,  rather  a  distinguished  sound ;  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  its  derivation."  ' 

Joseph  restrained  a  temptation  to  smile,  and  replied :  my  great-grand- 
father came  from  England  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  :  that  i&  all 
I  positively  know.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  family  was  originalij 
Danish." 

'^  You  must  look  into  the  matter,  sir :  a  good  pedigree  is  a  bond  for 
good  behaviour.  The  Danes,  I  have  been  told,  were  of  the  same  blood 
as  the  Normans.  But  we  will  let  that  pass.  Julia  informs  me  yoa  are 
the  owner  of  a  handsome  farm,  yet  I  am  so  ignorant  of  values  in  the 
country, — and  my  official  duties  oblige  me  to  measure  property  by  such 
a  different  standard, — ^that,  really,  unless  you  could  make  the  farm  evident 
to  me  in  figures,  I — ^" 

He  paused,  but  Joseph  was  quite  ready  with  the  desired  inteUigeoee. 
"  I  have  two  hundred  acres,"  he  said,  "  and  a  moderate  valuation  of  the 
place  would  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  doUars  an  acre.    There  is  a  mort- 
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gage  of  ^Ye  thousand  dollars  on  the  place,  the  term  of  which  has  not  yet 
expired ;  but  I  have  nearly  an  equal  amount  invested,  so  the  farm  fairly 
represents  what  I  own." 

^^  H'm,"  mused  Mr.  Blessing,  thrusting  his  thumbs  in  to  the  arm-holes 
of  his  waistcoat,  '^  that  is  not  a  great  deal  here  in  the  city,  but  I  dare 
say  it  is  a  handsome  competence  in  the  country.  It  doubtless  represents 
a  certain  annual  income  ? 

^'  It  is  a  very  comfortable  home,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Joseph,  "  the 
farm  ought  to  yield,  after  supplying  nearly  all  the  wants  of  a  family,  an 
annual  return  of  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the 
season." 

"  Twenty-six  thousand  dollars  ! — ^and  five  per  cent.  1"  Mr.  Blessing 
exclaimed.  *'  If  you  had  the  farm  in  money,  and  knew  how  to  operate 
with  it,  you  might  pocket  ten — ^fifteen — twenty  per  cent.  Many  a  man, 
with  less  than  that  to  set  him  afloat,  has  become  a  mUlionnaire  in  five 
years'  time.     But  it  takes  pluck  and  experience,  sir !" 

"More  of  both  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,"  Joseph  remarked ;  "  but  what 
there  is  of  my  income  is  certain.  If  Julia  were  not  so  fond  of  the 
country,  and  already  so  familiar  with  our  ways,  I  might  hesitate  to  offer 
her  such  a  plain, 'quiet  home,  but — ^" 

''  0, 1  know !"  Mr.  Blessing  interrupted.  "  We  have  heard  of  nothing 
bnt  cows  and  spring-houses  and  willow-trees  since  she  came  back.  I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  it  may  last ;  for  I  see  that  you  are  determined  to 
suit  each  other.  I  have  no  inclination  to  act  the  obdurate  parent.  You 
have  met  me  like  a  man,  sir :  here's  my  hand  ;  I  feel  sure  that,  as  my 
son-in-law,  you  will  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  family  !" 


Chapter  VHI. 

The  family  tea  was  served  in  a  small  dining-room  in  the  rear.  Mr. 
Blessing,  who  had  become  more  and  more  cordial  with  Joseph  after  for- 
mally accepting  him,  led  the  way  thither,  and  managed  to  convey  a  rapid 
signal  to  his  wife  before  the  family  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  Joseph 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  perceive  the  silent  communication  of  in- 
telligence ;  but  its  consequences  were  such  as  to  make  him  speedily  feel 
at  ease  in  the  Blessing  mansion.  Even  Clementina  relented  sufficiently 
to  say,  in  her  most  silvery  tones,  "  May  I  offer  you  the  butter,  Mr. 
Asten  !" 

The  table,  it  is  true,  was  very  unlike  the  substantial  suppers  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  variety  of  diminutive  dishes,  containing  slices  so 
delicate  that  they  mocked  rather  than  excited  the  appetite ;  yet  Julia  (of 
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course  it  was  she!)  had  managed  to  give  the  repast  an  air  of  elegance 
which  was  at  least  agreeable  to  a  kindred  sense.  Joseph  took  the  little 
cup,  the  thin  tea,  the  five  drops  of  milk,  and  a  fragment  of  sugar,  with- 
out asking  himself  whether  the  beverage  was  palatable :  he  divided  a 
leaf -like  peace  of  meat  and  consumed  several  wafers  of  bread,  blissfully 
unconscious  whether  his  stom£u;h  were  satisfied.  He  felt  that  he  had 
been  received  into  the  family.  Mr.  Blessing  was  magnificently  bland, 
Mrs.  Blessing  was  maternally  interested,  Clementina  recognised  his  exis- 
tence, and  Julia — ^he  needed  but  one  look  at  her  sparkling  eyes,  her 
softly  flushed  cheeks,  her  bewitching  excitement  of  manner,  to  guess  the 
relief  of  her  heart.  He  forgot  the  vague  distress  which  had  preceded 
his  coming,  and  the  embarrassment  of  his  first  reception,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Julia  was  so  happy,  and  through  the  acquiescence  of  her 
parents,  in  his  love. 

It  was  settled  that  he  should  pass  the  night  there.  Mrs.  Blessing 
would  take  no  denial ;  he  must  now  consider  their  house  as  his  home. 
She  would  also  call  him  ^^  Joseph,''  but  not  now — ^not  imtil  she  was  en- 
titled to  name  him  ^^  son."  It  had  come  suddenly  upon  her,  but  it  was 
her  duty  to  be  glad,  and  in  a  little  while  she  would  become  accustomed 
to  the  change.  • 

All  this  was  so  simply  and  cordially  said,  that  Joseph  quite  warmed  to 
the  stately  woman,  and  unconsciously  decided  to  accept  his  fortune,  what- 
ever features  it  might  wear.  Until  the  one  important  event,  at  least; 
after  that  it  would  be  in  his  own  hands — and  Julia's. 

After  tea,  two  or  three  hours  passed  away  rather  slowly.  Mr.  Blessing 
sat  in  the  pit  of  a  back  yard  and  smoked  until  dusk ;  then  the  family 
collected  in  the  "  drawing-room,"  and  there  was  a  little  music,  and  a 
variety  of  gossip,  with  occasional  pauses  of  silence,  until  Mrs.  Blessing 
said  ^^  Perhaps  you  had  better  show  Mr.  Asten  to  his  room,  Mr.  Blessing. 
We  may  have  already  passed  over  his  accustomed  hour  for  retiring.  If 
so,  I  know  he  will  excuse  us ;  we  will  soon  become  familiar  with  each 
other's  habits." 

When  Mr.  Blessing  returned,  he  first  opened  the  rear  window,  drew 
an  armchair  near  it,  took  off  his  coat,  seated  himself  and  lit  another 
cigar.  His  wife  closed  the  front  shutters,  slipped  the  night-bolts  of  the 
door,  and  then  seated  herself  beside  him.  Julia  whirled  round  on  the 
music  stool  to  face  the  coming  consultation,  and  Clementina  gracefully 
posed  herself  in  the  nearest  comer  of  the  sofa. 

"  How  do  you  like  him,  Eliza?"  Mr.  Blessing  asked,  after  several 
silent  luxurious  whiffs. 

^^  He  is  handsome,  and  seems  amiable,  but  younger  than  I  expected. 
Are  you  sure  of  his — his  feelings,  Julia  ?" 
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'*'  0  ma !"  Julia  exclaimed ;  '^  what  a  question !  I  can  onlj  judge  tbem 
by  my  own." 

Clementina  curled  her  lip  in  a  singular  fashion,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  seems  like  losing  Julia  entirely,"  Mrs.  Blessing  resumed.  "  I 
don't  know  how  she  will  be  able  to  retain  her  place  in  our  circle,  unless 
they  spend  a  part  of  the  winter  in  the  city,  and  whether  he  has  means 
enough — '* 

She  paused,  and  looked  inquisitively  at  her  husband. 

"  You  always  look  at  the  establishment,"  said  he,  "  and  never  consider 
the  chances.  Marriage  is  a  deal,  a  throw,  a  sort  of  kite-flying,  in  fact 
(except  in  our  case,  my  dear),  and  after  all  I've  learned  of  our  future 
son-in-law,  I  must  say  that  Julia  hasn't  a  bad  hand." 

"  I  knew  you'd  like  him,  pa  !"  cried  the  delighted  Julia. 

Mr.  Blessing  looked  at  her  steadily  a  moment,  and  then  winked  ;  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  There  is  another  thing,"  said  his  wife.  "  If  the  wedding  comes  off 
this  fall,  we  will  have  but  two  months  to  prepare  ;  and  how  will  you 
manage  about  the — ^the  money  f  We  can  save  afterwards,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  will  be  an  immediate  and  fearful  expense.  I've  thought,  per- 
haps, that  a  simple  and  private  ceremony — ^married  in  travelling-dress, 
you  know,  just  before  the  train  leaves,  and  no  cards — ^it  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  highest  circles." 

"  It  won't  do !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blessing,  waving  his  right  hand.  Julia's 
husband  must  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  our  standing  in  society.  I 
will  invite  the  Collector,  and  the  Surveyor  and  the  Appraiser.  The 
money  mitst  be  raised.    I  should  be  willing  to  pawn — ^" 

He  looked  around  the  room  inspecting  the  well-worn  carpet,  the  nan- 
keen-covered chairs,  the  old  piano,  and  Anally  the  two  pictures. 

" — Your  portrait,  my  dear ;  but,  unless  it  were  a  Stuart,  I  couldn't 
get  ten  dollars  on  it.  We  must  take  your  set  of  diamonds,  and  Julia's 
rubies,  and  Clementina's  pearls." 

He  leaned  back,  and  laughed  with  great  glee.  The  ladies  became 
rigid  and  grave. 

"  It  is  wicked,  Benjamin,"  Mrs.  Blessing  severely  remarked,  "  to  jest 
over  our  troubles  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  see  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to 
inform  Mr.  Asten,  frankly,  of  our  condition.  He  is  yet  too  young,  I 
think,  to  be  repelled  by  poverty." 

"  Ma,  it  would  break  my  heart,"  said  Julia.  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
humiliated  in  his  eyes." 

^^  Decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do,"  warbled  Clementina,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

"  That*s  the  way  with  women — ^flying  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
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If  you  can't  have  white,  you  turn  round  and  say  there's  no  other  colour 
than  black.  When  all  devices  are  exhausted,  a  man  of  pluck  and  charac- 
ter goes  to  work  and  constructs  a  new  one.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from ;  but  give  me  ten  days,  and  Julia  shall 
have  her  white  satin.    Now,  girls,  you  had  better  go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Blessing  smoked  silently  until  the  sound  of  his  daughters'  foot- 
steps had  ceased  on  the  stairs  ;  then,  bringing  down  his  hand  emphatically 
on  his  thigh,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  By  Jove,  Eliza,  If  I  were  as  sharp  as  that 
girl,  I'd  have  had  the  coUectorship  before  this  !" 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?     She  seems  to  be  strongly  attached  to  him." 

^'  O,  no  doubt !  But  she  has  a  wonderfcd  talent  for  reading  character. 
The  young  fellow  is  pretty  green  wood  stQl ;  what  hell  season  into  de- 
pends on  her.  Honest  as  the  day — ^there's  nothing  like  a  country  life  for 
that.  But  it's  a  pity  that  such  a  fund  for  operations  should  lie  idle ;  he 
has  a  nest-egg  that  might  hatch  out  millions  !" 

I  hope,  Benjamin,  that  after  all  your  unfortunate  experience — ^ 

^^Pray  don't  lament  in  advance,  and  especially  now,  when  a  bit  of  luck 
comes  to  us.  Julia  has  done  well,  and  HI  trust  her  to  improve  her  op- 
portunities. Besides  this  will  help  Clementina's  chances ;  where  therein 
one  marriage  in  a  family,  there  is  generally  another.  Poor  girl !  she  has 
waited  a  long  while.     At  thirty-three,  the  market  gets  v-e-r-y  flat." 

^^  And  yet  Julia  is  thirty,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing ;  and  Clementina's  com- 
plexion and  manners  have  been  considered  superior." 

"  There's  just  her  mistake.  A  better  copy  of  Mrs.  Halibut's  airs  and 
attitudes  was  never  produced,  and  it  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  Mrs. 
Halibut  gave  the  tone  to  society ;  but  since  she  went  to  Europe,  and  Mrs. 
Bass  has  somehow  crept  into  her  place,  Clementina  is  quite — I  may  say 
—obsolete.  I  don't  object  to  her  complexion,  because  that  is  a  standing 
fashion,  but  she  is  expected  to  be  chatty,  and  witty,  and  instead  of  that 
she  stands  about  like  a  Venus  of  Milo.  She  looks  like  me,  and  she  can't 
lack  intelligence  and  tact.  Why  couldn't  she  unbend  a  little  more  to 
Asten,  whether  she  likes  him  or  not?" 

"  You  know  I  never  seemed  to  manage  Clementina,"  his  wife  replied; 
^^  if  she  were  to  dispute  my  opinion  sometimes,  I  might,  perhaps,  gain  a 
little  influence  over  her :  but  she  won't  enter  into  a  discussion?" 

"  Mrs.  Halibut's  way.  It  was  new,  then,  and,  with  her  husband's 
money  to  back  it,  her  *  grace'  and  '  composure'  and '  serenity'  carried  all 
before  her.  GKve  me  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  I^  put  Clementina  in 
the  same  place  !  But  come — ^to  the  main  question.  I  suppose  we  shall 
need  five  hundred  doUars  ?" 

^^  Three  hundred  I  think  will  be  ample,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing. 

"  Three  or  five,  it's  as  hard  to  raise  the  one  sum  as  the  other.    ITl  ^ 
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for  five,  and  if  I  have  luck  with  the  two  huixdred  over — ^small,  careful 
operations,  you  know,  which  always  succeed — ^I  may  have  the  whole 
amount  on  hand,  before  it's  due." 

Mrs.  Blessing  smiled  in  a  melancholy,  hopeless  way,  and  the  consulta- 
tion came  to  an  end. 

When  Joseph  was  left  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
deep.  He  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  looked  down  into  the  dim,  melan- 
choly street,  the  solitude  of  which  was  broken  about  once  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  a  forlorn  pedestrian,  who  approached  through  gloom  and 
lamplight,  was  foreshortened  to  his  hat,  and  then  lengthened  away  on 
the  other  side.  The  new  acquaintances  he  had  just  made  remained  all 
the  more  vividly  in  his  thought  from  their  nearness ;  he  was  stiU  within 
their  atmosphere.  They  were  imlike  any  persons  he  knew,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  that  he  might  do  them  unjustice  by  a  hasty  estimate  of  their 
character.  Clementina,  however,  was  excluded  from  this  charitable 
resolution.  Concentrating  his  dislike  on  her,  he  found  that  her  parents 
had  received  him  with  as  much  consideration  as  a  total  stranger  could 
expect.  Moreover,  whatever  they  might  be,  Julia  was  the  same  here,  in 
her  own  home,  as  when  she  was  a  guest  in  the  country.  As  playful,  as 
winning,  and  as  natural ;  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  her  present  life 
was  not  congenial  to  such  a  nature.  If  so,  her  happiness  was  all  the 
more  assured  by  their  union. 

This  thought  led  him  into  a  pictured  labyrinth  of  anticipation,  in 
which  his  mind  wandered  with  delight.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  planning 
the  new  household,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  sisters  entering  the  rear 
room  on  the  same  floor,  which  was  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition 
from  his  own. 

^^  White  satin !"  he  suddenly  heard  Clementina  say :  ^^  of  course  I  shall 
have  the  same.    It  will  become  me  better  than  you." 

^^  I  think  you  might  be  satisfied  with  a  light  silk,"  Julia  said ;  '^  the 
expenses  will  be  very  heavy." 

"  We'll  see,"  Clementina  answered  shortly,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room. 

After  a  long  pause,  he  heard  JuHa's  voice  again.  ^^  Never  mind,"  she 
said,  "  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  wonder  how  much  he  knows  about  you !"  Clementina  exclaimed. 
""  Your  arts  were  new  there,  and  you  played  an  easy  game."  Here  she 
lowered  her  voice,  and  Joseph  only  distinguished  a  detached  word  now 
and  then.  He  rose,  indignant  at  this  unsisterly  assault,  and  wishing  to 
hear  no  more ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  movement  was  not  noticed,  for  Julia 
replied,  in  smothered,  excited  tones,  with  some  remark  about  ^^  com- 
plexion." 

o 
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"  Well,  there  is  one  thing,"  Clementina  continued, — ^"  one  thing  you 
will  keep  very  secret,  and  that  is  your  birth-day.  Are  yon  going  to  tell 
him  that  you  are — ** 

Joseph  had  seized  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  with  a  sadden  impulse, 
tilted  it  and  let  it  fall  on  the  floor.  Then  he  walked  to  the  window, 
closed  it,  and  prepared  to  go  to  rest, — all  with  more  noise  than  was 
habitual  with  him.  There  were  whispers  and  hnshed  movements  in  the 
next  room,  but  not  another  audible  word  was  spoken.  Before  sleeping 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  more  than  Julia's  lover ;  he  was 
her  deliverer.  The  idea  was  not  unwelcome  :  it  gave  a  new  value  and 
significance  to  his  life. 

However  curious  Julia  might  have  been  to  discover  how  much  he  had 
overheard,  she  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  fact.  She  met  him  next 
morning  with  a  sweet  unconsciousness  of  what  she  had  endured,  which 
convinced  him  that  such  painful  scenes  must  have  been  frequent  or  she 
could  not  have  forgotten  so  easily.  His  greeting  to  Clementina  was 
brief  and  cold,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  in  the  least. 

It  was  decided,  before  he  left,  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in 

October. 

(To  be  continued,) 


IS    MARRIAGE    HOLY? 

BY  HENBY  JAMES. 


Marriage,  in  its  obvious  import,  is  a  civic  tie,  enforced  by  the  magistrate 
in  the  interest  of  public  order.  I,  for  example,  A  B,  am  a  married  man, 
entitled  therefore  to  certain  civic  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  found  a 
family,  or  call  my  children  my  own ;  and  exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
certain  civic  pains,  in  case  of  my  conjugal  imworthiness,  such  as  the 
breaking  up  of  my  family,  or  the  separation  of  my  wife  and  children 
from  my  care  and  authority,  followed  by  the  alienation  of  a  portion  of 
my  worldly  goods  to  their  exclusive  benefit. 

Now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  my  conjugal  peace  has  heen 
interrupted,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  That  is  to  say,  suppose 
that  my  wife,  no  matter  how  instigated — ^whether  by  outward  constraint 
or  by  inward  guile — should  be  led  to  the  overt  disregard  of  her  marriage 
vow.  I  have  a  clear  remedy  by  the  law  of  course ;  that  is,  I  am  entitled. 
not  indeed  to  treat  her  with  the  least  inhumanity  or  personal  indigzutj. 
but  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  her  maintenance  and  association,  and 
of  all  covenanted  obligation  to  her  in  case  of  my  ever  being  disposed  to 
contract  marriage  anew. 
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What  now  will  be  my  action  in  the  premises  t  Can  there  be  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  on  the  subject  ?  Ah  yes,  a  very  grave  doubt  indeed. 
For  marriage  is  not  merely  a  civic,  it  is  also  a  religious  tie.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  very  stringently  enforced  by  the  magistrate  in  the  interest  of  the 
family,  that  is,  of  established  convention  or  decency.  But  it  is  very 
much  more  stringently  enforced  by  the  priest  also,  in  the  interest  of  our 
private  manhood  or  character.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
view  marriage  both  as  a  secular  tie  instituted  in  the  material  interest  of 
mankind,  or  with  a  view  to  protect  each  from  all ;  and  as  a  religious  tie 
instituted  in  its  spiritual  interest,  or  with  a  view  to  protect  all  from  each. 
As  a  married  man,  accordingly,  I  am  subject  to  this  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion— of  human  authority  on  the  one  hand,  represented  by  law ;  of  divine 
authority  on  the  other,  represented  by  conscience.  No  practical  confiict 
announces  itself  between  these  authorities,  so  long  as  my  wife  and  I  live 
together  in  reciprocal  amity.  But  the  moment  my  civic  obligation  to  my 
wife  ceases  by  her  misconduct,  the  religious  bond,  which  had  been 
hitherto  comparatively  inert,  or  seemed  indeed  tacitly  subservient  to  the 
civil  contract,  exerts  a  commanding  sway ;  so  that  whereas  yesterday, 
perhaps,  I  was  ready  to  condemn  this  law  of  marriage  for  uniting  me  with 
a  vicious  person,  I  am  to-day  disposed  to  justify  it  as  holy,  pure,  and 
good.  By  what  spiritual  alchemy  is  this  change  wrought  ?  The  answer 
is  not  difficult,  and  is  well  worth  our  study. 

The  difference  between  statutory  law  on  the  one  hand,  which  hasj*espect 
to  man  as  a  citizen,  and  what  we  call  ^^  moral  law,"  or  conscience,  on 
the  other,  which  has  respect  to  him  as  a  man,  is  mainly  a  difference  of 
scope ;  the  scope  of  the  former  being  to  equip  its  subject  in  all  conven- 
tional righteousness,  of  the  latter  to  show  him  what  a  very  sorry  figure 
he  cuts  as  so  equipped.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  regulate  my  out- 
ward standing,  or  the  esteem  in  which  I  am  held  by  the  conmiunity. 
The  intention  of  conscience  is  to  regulate  my  inward  standing,  or  the 
esteem  in  which  I  am  held  by  myself.  Law  is,  for  the  most  part,  positive 
or  mandatory.  It  prescribes  certain  duties  which  I  am  to  do  as  the 
condition  of  my  civic  protection.  Conscience  is,  for  the  most  part,  ne- 
gative or  prohibitory  in  its  operation.  It  sets  before  me  certain  evils  to 
be  undone  or  repented  of.  Thus  law  aims  to  exalt  its  subject,  or  make 
him  conventionally  righteous ;  while  conscience  aims  to  humiliate  him, 
or  make  him  ashamed  of  any  righteousness  which  implies  his  superiority 
to  other  men.  The  animus  of  law  is  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual against  public  encroachment.  It  protects  me  from  overt  injustice 
on  the  part  of  all  other  men.  The  animus  of  conscience,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  guarantee  the  public  against  all  private  encroachment.  It 
protects  the  interest  of  all  other  men  from  the  invasion  of  any  secret  lust 
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or  cupidity  on  my  part,  whereby  the  common  weal  might  sutfer  damage. 
The  law  hedges  me  about  with  personal  sanctity  to  my  own  imagination, 
and  forbids  the  public  wantonly  to  violate  my  self-respect ;  and  it  is  only 
so  far  forth  that  I  reverence  the  law.  K  it  did  otherwise — ^if  it  in  any 
way  exposed  me  to  the  cupidity  of  my  kind — ^I  should  of  course  revolt 
from  its  allegiance.  Conscience,,  on  the  other  hand,  desecrates  me  per- 
sonally to  my  own  imagination,  by  hedging  all  other  men  about  with  a 
superior  personal  sanctity,  and  binding  me  under  pain  of  spiritual  death 
to  respect  that  sanctity.  And  it  is  only  in  this  aspect  that  I  venerate  con- 
science. If  its  aim  were  manifestly  to  justify  me  as  against  other  men, 
or  exalt  me  above  the  neighbour,  I  should  revolt  from  its  allegiance.  In 
a  word,  the  end  of  the  law  is  myself^  is  an  individual  righteousness ; 
while  that  of  conscience  is  my  neighbour^  or  a  universal  righteousness; 
the  fdm  of  the  former  being  at  most  to  guarantee  just  relations  Tjetween 
man  and  man,  and  of  the  latter  to  promote  among  men  a  spirit  of  mercy 
or  mutual  forgiveness. 

This  profound  difference  in  the  scope  respectively  of  law  and  conscience 
{or  law  hiunan  and  divine)  perfectly  accounts  for  the  change  operated  in 
my  breast  between  yesterday  and  to-day.  A  new  relation  has  come 
about  between  my  wife  and  myself,  giving  me  a  manifest  legal  advantage 
of  her ;  and  I  no  sooner  perceive  this  advantage  and  dispose  myself  to 
pursue  it,  than  the  hitherto  slumbering  voice  of  consc  ience  arouses  itself, 
and  bids  me  at  all  events  pause  before  I  determine  on  vindictive  action. 
"  Take  time,"  it  says  ;  "  give  the  question  consideration,  at  least.  This 
poor  wife  of  yoiu's,  whose  conduct  deserves,  of  course,  the  deepest  legal 
reprobation,  is  yet  by  that  fact  entitled  to  every  good  man's  compassion. 
Look  to  it,  therefore,  that  you  deal  not  out  to  her  judgment  untempered  by 
mercy,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  yourself  a  merciful  regard  when  your 
own  day  of  trouble  comes."  The  reader  will  see,  then ,  that  my  action  in  the 
case  supposed  between  me  and  my  wife  will  probably  be  determined  by 
the  degree  in  which  I  shall  have  previously  harmonised  these  conflicting 
interests  of  law  and  conscience,  or  justice  and  mercy,  in  my  habitual 
conduct.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  have  habitually  allowed  both  motives  really 
to  concur  in  my  education,  my  action  will  be  one  way,  and  if  I  have 
habitually  allowed  the  lower  or  obvious  interest  to  rule  the  higher  and 
hidden  one,  my  action  will  be  directly  opposite.  In  point  of  fact,  then, 
what  will  it  be  ?  Will  I  accept  the  rehabilitation  to  which  the  law  invites 
ine,  at  the  expense  of  my  guilty  wife  ;  or  will  I  persistently  reject  it  ? 
The  reader  perceives  that  I  study  to  keep  the  question  in  the  first  person, 
or  take  counsel  of  my  own  heart  exclusively ;  for  my  purpose  is  not  to 
dogmatise  in  the  least,  or  lay  down  any  new  law  of  action  for  men,  but 
only  to  illustrate  by  my  proper  culture  a  law  which  is  as  old  as  (Jod  Al- 
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mighty,  and  which  yet  will  be  as  fresh  as  any  newest-bom  babe.    I 
repeat,  then,  how  shall  I,  A  B,  specifically  act  in  the  premises  ?     What 
practical  obligation  does  my  conscience  impose  upon  me  with  reference 
to  the  legal  wrong  I  have  sustained  ?     In  short,  what  attitude  of  mind 
does  a  perception  of  the  inward  holiness  or  religious  sanctity  of  marriage 
enjoin  upon  those  who  suffer  from  any  of  the  offences  included  in 
the  violation  of  the  outward  bond — a  vindictive  attitude  or  a  forgiving  one? 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  reply  at  once.     The  latter  attitude  alone.     All 
my  culture — ^that  is  to  say,  every  instinct  of  humanity  in  me — teaches 
me  that  whenever  any  conflict  arises  between  law  and  conscience,  or  the 
interests  respectively  of  my  selfish  and  my  social  life,  harmony  is  to  be 
had  only  by  subordinating  the  former  interest  to  the  latter.     Thus,  in  the 
case  supposed,  I  am  bound  oy  my  culture,  or  the  allegiance  I  owe  pri- 
marily to  humanity,  and  only  secondarily  to  myself,  to  absolve  my  erring 
wife  in  the  -forum  of  conscience  of  the  guilt  she  has  contracted  in  the 
forum  of  law.     Of  course  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  odiousness 
of  her  conduct.     That  is  palpable,  and  will  not  be  dissembled.     Our  con- 
jugal unity  has  been  grossly  outraged  by  her  act,  and  nothing  that  I  can 
do  will  avail  to  make  the  outrage  unf  elt.    No,  my  sole  debate  with  my- 
self is,  whether  I  shall  make  my  private  grief  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
and  so  condenm  my  wife  to  open  and  notorious  shame.     And  this  is  what, 
debate  being  had,  I  cannot  conscientiously  afford  to  do.     For  the  voice  of 
conscience,  I  repeat,  whenever  confronted  by  that  of  law,  claims  a  supreme 
authority ;  and  its  fundamental  axiom  is,  that,  in  all  cases  of  conflict  be- 
tween myself  and  another,  I  give  that  other  a  preference  in  my  regard, 
or  at  all  events  treat  him  on  equal  terms  ;  so  that  any  pretension  on  my 
part  to  construe  my  legal  right  of  property  in  another  as  an  absolute 
right,  or  a  right  underived  at  every  or  any  moment  from  the  other's  free 
consent  or  living  concurrence,  is  an  outrage  of  conscience,  and  entails  its 
just  reprobation.      Thus,  to  keep  to  the  case  supposed,  when  the  civil 
magistrate  says  to  me,  "  Your  wife  has  violated  the  conjugal  bond,  and 
so  exposed  herself  to  condign  punishment  at  my  hands,"  I  shut  my  ears 
to  his  invitation.     I  dare  not  listen  to  its  solicitations.     The  awful  voice 
of  God  within  forbids  me  to  do  so,  compels  me  rather  to  say  to  him. 
Get  thee  behind  me^  Satan  !    In  other  words,  my  conscience  tells  me,  in 
letters  of  living  light,  that  I  am  here  by  its  supreme  appointment  ex- 
pressly to  interpose  between  my  faithless  wife  and  the  yawning  death  of 
infamy  which  is  ready  to  engulf  her.     The  marriage  covenant  compre- 
hends us  both  alike  in  its  indissoluble  bonds,  and  cannot  be  legally  set  • 
aside  but  by  our  joint  action.    If  then  I,  on  my  side,  refuse  any  vindic- 
tive response  to  the  provocation  I  have  received,  the  law  has  no  right  to 
complain.    And  a  human  soul,  perhaps — who  knows  ? — has  been  rescued 
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from  spiritual  blight ;  for  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  compliment  my 
own  magnanimity  at  the  expense  of  the  divine. 

But  if  in  its  legal  aspect  marriage  is  indissoluble  save  by  the  joint  action 
or  concurrence  of  the  parties  to  it,  in  its  religious  or  spiritual  aspect  it 
cannot  even  be  violated  without  such  concurrence.     I  am  very  sure,  for 
example,  that  my  wife's  affection  would  hardly  have  wandered  from  me, 
if  I  had  been  worthy  of  her  affection.      She  thought  me  full  of  worth 
wjien  she  married  me,  and  how  little  pains  have  I  ever  taken  perhaps  to 
foster  that  conviction !     Love  is  not  voluntary,  but  spontaneous.    That 
is  to  say,  I  cannot  compel  myself  to  love  ;  I  cannot  even  compel  myself 
not  to  love ;  for  I  cannot  help  loving  whatsoever  is  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Of  course,  the  worth  of  the  object,  in  every  case,  will  be  determined  to  my 
own  eyes  by  my  own  previous  character ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  truth, 
that  love  will  unerringly  obey  its  proper  object.     Who  can  say,  then,  that 
my  behaviour  in  this  crisis  may  not  reveal  me  to  the  heart  of  my  wife  in 
a  new  character,  and  fill  her  with  remorse  and  anguish  that  she  has  so 
grossly  wronged  me  I     But  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  wholly  in- 
disputable to  my  own  mind  that,  while  my  wife  is  alone  guilty  before  the 
law  for  the  dishonour  done  to  the  letter  of  marriage,  we  have  been  both 
alike  guilty  of  bringing  a  much  deeper  discredit  upon  it  in  spirit,  inas- 
much as  we  have  been  content  all  along  to  allow  the  ritual  covenant 
practically  to  exhaust  and  supercede,  to  our  imagination,  the  real  or  living 
one.     This  is  the  only  vital  profanation  of  which  marriage  is  susceptible, 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  should  consent  to  stand  in  a  purely  obligatory 
relation  to  each  other,  where  human  authority  alone  sanctions  their  inter- 
course, and  not  the  supreme  homage  of  affection  they  owe  to  infinite 
goodness  and  truth  ;  and  seeing  this  to  be  true,  I  cannot  deal  with  my 
wife  in  the  way  I  propose.     She  and  I  are  both  very  infirm  persons,  not 
only  by  nature  and  education,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  of  our  position 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  civilisation,  envennomed  by  all  manner  of  selfish- 
ness and  rapacity ;  and  we  have  neither  of  us  the  least  equitable  right, 
therefore,  to  each  other^s  absolute  allegiance,  but  only  to  each  other's 
unqualified  concession  and  mercy,  any  law  or  custom  or  convention 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    I  see,  in  fact,  that  what- 
ever legal  defilement  towards  me  my  wife  may  have  contracted,  I  should 
inevitably  contract,  myself,  a  far  deeper  because  spiritual  defilement  to- 
wards Grod,  by  holding  her  to  my  permanent  outward  allegiance,  when 
her  heart  refuses  to  ratify  my  claim.     Thus  as  between  me  and  my  mis- 
guided wife,  I  dare  not  cast  the  first  stone  at  her ;  for  while  I  perceive 
well  enough  that  she  stands  truly  condemned  by  my  natural  mind,  or 
human  law,  I  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  I  myself  must  outrage 
my  higher  or  cultivated  human  instincts,  and  so  incur  a  far  more 
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poignant  rebuke  of  conscience,  bj  consenting  to  press  that  condemnation 
home. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  in  my  estimation,  is,  that  marriage  is  not 
only  holy,  but  holy  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  men  commonly  imagine. 
By  most  persons  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  thought  to  be  a  merely  in- 
stituted thing,  depending  upon  some  arbitrary  divine  decree.  Others, 
more  rational,  deem  it  to  inhere  in  the  uses  which  marriage  subserves  to 
the  family  tie.  And  this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  For 
the  family  tie  itself  is  not  a  finality.  It  is  only  the  rude  acorn  out  of 
which  that  great  tree  is  predestined  to  spring,  which  we  call  society,  and 
which  will  one  day  melt  all  the  warring  families  of  the  earth  into  the 
impartial  unity  of  its  embrace.  Thus  the  true  sanctity  of  marriage  in- 
heres at  bottom  in  its  social  uses.  It  is  the  sole  nursery  of  the  social 
sentiment  in  the  human  bosom.  This  indissoluble  marriage  of  man  and 
woman,  which  constitutes  the  family  bond,  steadfastly  symbolizes  to  the 
imagination  of  the  race,  long,  before  the  intellect  is  quickened  to 
discern  or  even  to  guess  at  the  spiritual  truth  itself,  the  essential  unity  of 
mankind ;  or  that  complete  fusion  of  the  public  and  private  interest,  of 
the  cosmical  and  domestic  element,  in  consciousness,  which  is  eventually 
to  copstitute  human  society,  and  cover  the  earth  with  the  dew  and  fra- 
grance of  heaven.  I  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood.  I  say  that  marriage, 
though  it  seems  to  be  fast  disowning  the  merely  ritual  or  symbolic  sanc- 
tity which  has  always  attached  to  it  as  the  guarantee  of  the  family  bond, 
is  yet  putting  on  a  much  deeper  and  more  real  because  spiritual  sanctity, 
that,  namely,  which  belongs  to  it  as  the  sole  actual  source  and  focus  of 
the  social  sentiment.    Let  us  pause  here  one  moment. 

What  is  the  social  unit  ?  What  the  simplest  expression  to  which  so- 
ciety is  reducible  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  original  germ-cell  which^lies 
at  the  base  of  all  that  we  call  society  f  Is  it  the  individual  man,  or  is  it 
the  family?  Clearly  the  latter  alone.  The  individual  man  is  only  the 
inorganic  protoplasm,  so  to  speak,  which  goes  to  subsequent  cell-forma- 
tion in  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  city,  the  nation.  The  family  itself  is  the 
primary  oi^anised  cell  out  of  which  society  flourish^.  For  society,  it 
ninst  be  remembered,  is  exclusively  a  generic  or  race  phenomenon  in 
hmnanity.  It  organises  all  mankind  in  indissoluble  imity,  or  gives  the 
races  the  personality  of  a  man.  Hence  it  exacts  as  a  foundation,  not  the 
individual  man  or  woman,  who  of  course  are  unprolific,  but  man  and 
woman  married,  that  is,  united  in  the  family  bond,  or  with  a  view  to 
prolification.  And  what  chance  of  unity  would  exist  in  the  family,  if  its 
offspring  had  not  been  legitimated  by  the  previous  marriage  of  the 
parents ;  that  is,  if  the  father  and  mother  were  not  eguaUy  entitled  by 
law  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  children  ?    Not  unity,  but  the  most 
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frightful  of  all  discords,  namely  domestic  discord,  would  then  be  the  rule 
of  our  tenderest  human  intimacy ;  in  fact,  brother  would  so  dominate 
sister,  that  the  weaker  sex  would  sink  into  the  squalid  and  helpless  ser- 
vant of  the  stronger,  until  at  last  every  vestige  and  tradition  of  that 
divine  charm  of  privacy  which  now  sanctifies  woman  to  man's  imagina- 
tion, and  quickens  all  his  spiritual  culture,  had  hopelessly  disappeared. 
This  is  what  woman  always  represents  to  the  imagination  of  man,  a 
diviner  self  than  his  own ;  a  more  private,  a  more  sacred  and  intimate 
self  than  that  wherewith  nature  endows  him.  And  this  is  the  source  of 
that  passionate  self -surrender  he  makes  in  marrying ;  of  that  passionate 
divorce  he  organises  between  himself  and  his  baser  nature,  when  he  would 
call  the  woman  he  loves  by  the  sacred  name  of  wife,  or  make  her  in- 
vincibly his  own.  Thus  if  marriage  constitutes  the  normal  type  of  the 
sexual  relations  in  hxunanity,  we  may  say  that  the  sentiment  of  sex  in 
man  is  a  strictly  social  and  not  a  mere  sensual  or  selfish  sentiment,  and 
marriage  consequently  becomes  the  very  cradle  of  society.  The  distinc- 
tively generic  or  race  element  in  humanity,  unlike  that  of  animality, 
is  moral,  not  physical;  is  freedom,  not  servitude;  is  rationality,  not 
caprice.  And  society,  consequently,  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  human 
conscience  in  imiversal  form,  or  expressing  the  race  interest  in  humanity, 
has  to  do  with  man  only  as  a  moral  or  rational  being,  that  is  to  say,  as 
he  is  under  law  to  his  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and 
neighbour.  Now  the  family  alone,  in  the  absence  of  society,  provides 
man  with  this  related,  or  moral  and  rational  existence;  so  that  marriage, 
as  alone  guaranteeing  the  family  integrity,  may  be  said  to  guarantee  im- 
plicitly the  integrity  of  the  human  race  as  well. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I  have  done  any  too  ample  justice  to 
my  subject ;  but  I  think  I  have  at  least  made  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  inheres  eminently  in  its  social,  and  by  no  means 
in  its  selfish,  uses ;  in  other  words,  that  its  purpose  is  to  educate  us  out  of 
our  animal  beginnings  into  a  definitely  human  consciousness  at  last. 
And  if  this  be  so,  I  am  sure  we  have  small  cause  for  exultation,  when 
we  look  around  us  and  contemplate  the  awful  horrors  which  beset  the 
institution  in  its  present  almost  exclusively  selfish  administration.  Tak- 
ing the  newspapers  for  our  guide,  we  should  say  that  marriage  as  a  legal 
bond  had  sunk  so  low  in  men's  esteem  as  to  have  become  the  appanage 
of  the  baser  classes  exclusively ;  that  no  one  any  longer  really  identifies 
himself  with  the  out^  covenant  but  some  sordid  ruffian,  ste^>ed  in  de- 
bauchery, whose  lust  of  blood  finds  an  easy  victim  in  his  unprotected 
wife,  or  some  fancied  paramour  of  his  wife.  The  only  original  inequality 
known  to  the  human  race  is  that  of  the  sexes,  and  marriage  in  ftnnu?^^"g 
this  forever  sanctifies  weakness  to  the  regard  of  the  strong,  or  makes 
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true  manhood  to  consist  no  longer  in  force  but  in  gentleness.  But  who, 
according  to  our  newspapers,  are  the  men  that  are  now  most  forward  to 
vindicate  in  their  precious  persons  the  honour  of  marriage  ?  Are  they  not 
for  the  most  part  men,  notoriously  of  profligate  antecedents,  who  are  much 
more  disposed  to  live  upon  society,  as  things  go,  than  to  live  for  it  ?  And 
what  a  stunning  farce  it  is  that  heaven  and  earth  should  be  convulsed, 
eyeiy  other  day,  to  render  to  such  caitiffs  as  these  what  they  are  pleased 
to  consider  justice !  What  good  man,  what  man  who  ever  felt  a  breath 
of  true  reverence  for  marriage  in  his  soul,  does  not  abhor  to  think  of  its 
hallowed  name  being  prostituted  to  such  vile  issues  as  these  ?  It  revolts 
all  one's  instincts  of  God's  goodness  to  suppose  that  any  essential  discre- 
pancy can  exist  between  the  interests  of  man  and  man :  as  that  I,  for 
example,  can  ever  be  really  harmed  by  any  other  person's  entire  freedom 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  or  really  profited  by  his  partial  restraint.  For  every 
man  who  thinks  knows  that  absolutely  Ao  conflict  of  interests  exists 
am  ong  men,  which  does  not  grow  out  of  some  merely  instituted  or  con- 
ventional inequality  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  which  would  not  in- 
stantly disappear  by  voiding  such  inequality,  or  releasing  the  parties  from 
each  other's  thraldom.  And  we  may  as  well,  therefore,  make  up  our 
minds  to  it  at  once — ^for  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so  sooner  or  later — 
that  any  law  which  makes  itself  the  partisan  of  men's  divided^  and  not 
exclusively  of  their  associated^  interests  may  call  itself  divine  if  it  pleases, 
hut  it  has  no  real  claim  whatever  to  the  conscientious  reverence  of  man- 
Hnd.  It  may  put  on  what  solemn  airs,  and  array  itself  in  what  tinsel 
majesty  it  will,  no  one  is  the  least  deceived  by  it,  or  will  ever  entertain 
anything  but  an  interested  regard  for  it.  Men  will  make  use  of  it  of 
course  to  promote  their  selfish  or  merely  prudential  ends ;  but  every  up- 
right man  will  scorn  to  endue  himself  in  its  righteousness.  Nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  but  the  active  influence  and  operation  of  such  a  law,  pro- 
fessing to  adjudicate  between  man  and  n^an,  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  do, 
exclusively  between  every  individual  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  in- 
firm traditional  civilization  on  the  other,  accounts  for  the  beastly  lasci- 
viousness,  the  loathsome  adulteries,  and  bloody  revenges  which  disfigure 
our  existing  manners.'  For  no  man  is  wiser  than  the  community  of  men 
of  which  he  is  an  atom  ;  and  if  the  community  tolerate  a  law  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  interests  of  husband  and  wife,  or  makes  either 
primarily  responsible  to  the  other,  and  not  both  alike  exclusively  respon- 
sible to  society,  then  we  may  depend  upon  it,  every  man  of  simply  de- 
fective culture,  and  much  more  every  man  in  whose  breast  the  social 
sentiment  has  been  precluded  by  a  vicious  life,  will  be  sure  to  take  this 
inhuman  communism  for  his  own  rule  of  action  and  see  in  the  law, 
whenever  his  bad  occasion  arises,  not  the  enemy,  but  the  accomplice  of 
his  implacable  lusts. 
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Does  any  of  my  readers  doubt  these  things?    Is  there  any  intel- 
ligent reader  of  this  magazine  who  can  persuade  himself  that  the  interests 
of  society,  in  any  just  sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  were  involvecL 
for  example,  in  any  conceivable  issue  to  the  most  recent  conspicaous 
divorce  suit  in  New  York  ?     It  is  of  absolutely  no  moment,  in  fact,  to 
our  social  well-being,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great  prejudice  to  it, 
that  any  particular  person  should  be  convicted  at  any  time,  or  acquitted 
at  any  time,  upon  a  charge  of  lying,  theft,  adultery,  or  murder ;  and  oor 
judiciary,  regarded  as  the  voucher  of  society,  or  of  a  plenary  diyine 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  acts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  sheer  impertinence 
in  wasting  its  strength  in  these  frivolous  perquisitions.     For  what  you 
want,  supremely,  to  do  with  every  man,  is  to  qualify  him  at  last  for 
human  society ;  and  how  can  you  do  this,  save  in  so  far  as  you  graduallj 
exempt  him  from  all  allegiance  to  outward  law,  or  a  law  with  exclusively 
outward  sanctions, — those  of  hope  and  fear, — and  accustom  him  instead 
to  the  law  of  his  own  nature,  which  acknowledges  only  the  inward  sanc- 
tions, positive  and  negative,  of  his  own  unforced  self-respect  and  un- 
affected self -contempt?     Pray  tell  me  then,  my  reader,  what  business  it 
is  of  yours  or  mine,  that  any  man's  wife  in  the  community,  or  any  wo- 
man's husband,  has  either  veritably  or  conjecturally  committed  adultery, 
and  should  be  legally  convicted  or  legally  absolved  of  that  unrighteous- 
ness.  What  social  right  has  any  man  or  woman  to  thrust  the  evidence  of 
a  transaction  so  essentially  private  or  personal,  and  irremediable  upon 
the  light  of  day  ?      '^  To  assist  them,"  it  might  be  said,  ^^  in  obtaining 
justice."    Yes,  indeed,  the  demands  of  justice  are  absolute  ;  but  when  did 
it  ever  become  just  that  one  person  should  be  rendered  simply  infamous 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  another  ?     On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  al- 
most invariably  that  what  the  applicant  in  these  cases  craves  is,  not  jus- 
tice, but  revenge  pure  and  simple.     In  fact,  I  can  see  no  reason,  in  my 
own  observation,  to  doubt  that  Christ's  judgment,  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  is  conclusive  on  all  this  class  of  cases ;  and 
this  judgment  implies  that  they  who  thus  evoke  the  public  resentment  of 
their  private  griefs  are  seldom  so  sincerely  averse  to  the  offence  itself  as 
they  are  to  being  themselves  passively  and  actively  related  to  it.    For 
when  we  really  hate  evil  itself,  and  not  merely  the  personal  incon- 
veniences it  entails,  nothing  is  so  instinctive  to  us  as  compassion  for  its 
victims.     I  caimot  imagine,  for  example,  that  any  man  or  woman  whose 
bosom  is  the  abode  of  chaste  love,  could  ever  be  tempted  by  any  selfish 
reward  to  fasten  a  stigma  of  imchastity  upon  anybody  else.     The  exis- 
tence of  a  sentiment  so  pure  in  one's  own  bosom  is  inconsistent  with  a 
defamatory  or  condemnatory  spirit  towards  another  person ;  must  infallibly 
dispose  one  to  put  the  mildest  interpretation  upon  any  apparent  criminality 
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in  another  to  mitigate  rather  than  heighten  every  evidence  of  misconduct 
which  to  a  baser  mind  would  afford  a  presumption  of  guilt. 

But  let  mj  reader  settle  this  point  as  he  may,  I  insist  upon  it  that  the 
law,  regarded  as  the  earthly  palladium  of  divine  justice,  is  fast  forfeiting 
its  ancient  renown,  by  too  assiduously  ministering  to  these  cupidities  of 
fnvolous  and  malignant  self-love.  Society,  I  repeat,  has  no  manner  of 
interest  in  seeing  any  of  her  children  justified  or  made  righteous  at  the 
cost  of  another's  permanent  defilement.  What  alone  society  demands — 
and  this  it  imperatively  demands — ^is,  that  lying,  theft,  adultery,  and 
murder  be  effectualhf  done  away  tvitk^  cease  any  longer  to  characterise 
htunan  intercourse.  A  true  society,  or  living  fellowship  among  men,  is 
incompatible  with  these  hostile  and  clandestine  relations.  And  exactly 
what  the  law,  regarded  as  the  carnal  symbol  of  such  society  or  fellowship, 
logically  covenants  to  do,  is  no  longer  to  content  itself  with  exalting  one 
man  by  the  abasement  of  another,  but  to  scourge  without  mercy  every 
instituted  decency  upon  earth,  which,  usurping  the  hallowed  name  of 
society,  and  reaping  all  its  revenues  from  such  usurpation,  not  only  per- 
mits, but  actually  thrives  by,  the  grossest  inhumanity  of  man  to  man. 

I  beg  my  reader  will  not  misunderstand  me.  What  I  say  is,  in  effect, 
this.  The  duty  of  a  judge  who  tried  a  recent  case  in  New  York  was  doubt- 
less to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law,  so  far  as  it  had  been  violated  by  either 
party  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  But  this  was  a  subordinate  duty.  An 
infinitely  more  binding  duty  lay  on  him  to  vindicate  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
which  was  all  the  while  so  foully  outraged  and  betrayed  by  the  very 
trial  itself,  whatever  might  be  its  literal  issues.  The  spirit  of  a  law 
which  on  its  literal  side  restrains  men  from  evil-doing  is  obviously  a 
spirit  of  the  divinest  justice  among  men,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
the  heartiest  mutual  love  and  forbearance.  And  how  openly  crucified, 
mocked,  and  put  to  shame  was  this  divine  spirit,  when  the  letter  of  its 
righteousness  was  perverted  to  the  ends  of  the  basest  selfishness,  or  even 
loade  to  ecbo  the  foulest  spiritual  hate  and  malignity  I  The  husband 
in  this  case,  like  every  man  similarly  tempted,  came  before  the  august 
tribunal  of  the  law  with  a  bosom  of  the  deadliest  animosity  towards  the 
person  of  his  wife.  He  appealed  to  the  traditional  sanctity  which  the 
law  enjoys  in  men's  regard,  not  with  any  view  to  honour  its  peaceful 
and  loving  spirit,  but  only  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  its  pitiless 
letter  gave  him,  to  crush  his  offending  and  helpless  wife  out  of  men's 
^dly  sympathy  and  remembrance ;  thus  displaying  a  spiritual  turpitude 
beside  which  any  probable  amount  of  literal  evil-doing  seems  to  me  al- 
most white  and  clean ;  for  at  the  worst  these  things  never  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  demand  a  legal  justification.  And  yet  the  judge  who  tried 
the  cause,  who  sat  there  only  to  avouch  the  honour  of  the  law,  had  not 
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a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  its  prostituted  majesty,  not  a  word  in  rebuke 
of  the  flagrant  hypocrisy  which  appealed  to  its  majesty  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  glut  a  base  personal  lust  of  vengeance ! 

Qf  course  no  one  can  harbour  any  personal  ill-will  towards  the  com- 
plainant in  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  entitled  to  every  man's  un- 
feigned commiseration.  He  is  himself  the  victim  of  a  vicious  system,  of 
an  unenlightened  public  conscience,  and  has  done  nothing  more  than  illus- 
trate its  habitual  venom ;  nothing  more  than  almost  every  one  else  would 
do  under  like  provocation,  who  believes  as  he  does  in  our  existing  civiliza- 
tion as  a  finality  of  God's  providence  upon  the  earth,  and  cultivates  the  ra- 
pacious and  libidinous  temper  it  breeds  in  all  its  froward  children.  No ;  I 
refer  to  his  case  only  because  it  furnishes  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  un- 
suspected moral  dry-rot  among  us  which  conceals  itself  under  the  sanctions 
of  religion  and  police,  and  yet  degrades  oiu"  law  courts  on  occasion  into/oci 
of  obscene  effluence  unmatched  by  any  brothels  in  the  land.  And  1  have 
obviously  no  interest  either  in  these  examples  themselves,  save  as  they 
enforce  my  general  argument,  which  is  that  no  possible  discredit  could 
ever  befall  the  administration  of  justice  among  us,  if  only  our  magistrates 
would  comprehend  the  spirit  of  their  great  office,  which  is  eminently  a 
social  and  not  a  selfish  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  which  is  never  a  spirit  of 
petty  condemnation  towards  this,  that,  or  the  other  man,  but  of  the  freest, 
frankest  justification  of  all  mankind.  I  have  not  the  least  intention,  of 
course,  to  hint  that  the  law  has  not  always  been  staunch  at  bottom  to  the 
interests  of  human  society,  as  society  has  been  hitherto  constituted.  All 
I  want  to  say  is,  that  society  is  getting  to  mean,  now,  somethiag  very 
different  from  what  it  has  ever  before  meant.  It  has  all  along  meant  an 
instituted  or  conventional  order  among  men,  and  this  order  was  to  be 
maintained  at  whatever  cost  to  the  individual  man ;  if  need  be,  at  the 
cost  of  his  utmost  physical  and  moral  degradation.  People  no  longer 
put  this  extravagant  estimate  upon  our  civic  organization.  Our  existing 
civilization  seems  now  very  dear  at  that  costly  price.  Society,  in  short, 
is  beginning  to  claim  interests  essentially  repugnant  to  those  of  any  es- 
tablished order.  It  utterly  refuses  to  be  identified  with  any  mere  insti- 
tutions, however  conventially  sacred,  and  claims  to  be  a  plenary  divine 
righteousness  in  our  very  nature.  The  critical  moment  pf  destiny  seems 
to  be  approaching^  the  day  of  justice  and  judgment  fgr  which  the  world 
has  been  so  long  agonizing  in  prayer,  a  day  big  with  wrath  against  eveiy 
interest  of  man  which  is  organised  upon  the  principle  of  his  inequality 
with  his  brother,  and  full  of  peace  to  every  interest  established  upon 
their  essential  fellowship.  Every  day  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
reject  our  cruel  civilization  as  a  finality  of  God's  providence  upon  earth. 
Every  day  bums  the  conviction  deeper  into  men's  bosoms,  that  there  is 
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no  life  of  man  on  earth  so  poor  and  abject,  whose  purification  and  sane- 
tification  are  not  an  infinitely  nearer  and  dearer  object  to  the  heart  of 
God  than  the  welfare  of  any  Paris,  any  London,  any  New  York  extant. 
And  this  rising  preponderance  of  the  human  sentiment  in  consciousness 
over  the  personal  due  is  precisely  what  accounts  for  the  growing  disrespect 
into  which  our  legal  administration  is  falling,  and  precisely  what  it  must 
try  to  mould  itself  upon,  if  it  would  recover  again  the  lost  ground  to 
which  its  fidelity  to  the  old  ideas  is  constantly  subjecting  it. 


WORK    AND    HEALTH. 

BT  HENRY   WARD   BEECHER. 


The  law  of  health  requires  activity ;  for,  as  soon  as  a  man  is  inactive 
in  body  and  mind  he  begins  to  have  a  thousand  nameless  ills  and  aches, 
a  thousand  sleepless  nights  and  tormenled  days.  It  is  quite  enough,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  physician,  when  he  comes  to  see  the  patient,  to  look 
upon  the  person,  to  justify  him  in  saying,  even  without  examining  the 
tongue  or  feeling  the  pulse,  "  A  violent  attack  of  laziness  has  undermined 
your  health ;  and  the  remedy  in  such  cases  is  moderate  doses  of  work, 
long  continued. 

And  not  only  is  work  necessary  to  happiness  and  health,  but  it  is  of 
the  utmost  moral  benefit.  Li  riding,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  you 
move  just  slow  enough  to  carry  the  dust  with  you,  and  you  ride  in  your 
own  dirt.  It  is  exactly  so  on  the  great  road  of  life.  Men  go  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  their  cares,  and  troubles,  and  dust  along  with  them ; 
while  if  they  would  drive  a  little  faster,  their  dust  would  roll  far  behind 
them,  and  they  would  keep  themselves  clean.  It  is  good  to  be  active 
enough  to  leave  behind  you  the  temptations  by  which  you  are  surrounded. 
More  than  half  of  what  men  call  temptations  are  nothing  but  the  protests 
of  violated  natural  faculties  of  the  mind  whose  law  is  offended.  If  you 
will  not  give  those  faculties  activity,  they  will  be  active  of  themselves  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  regulate  them,  ought  you  to  be  surprised  if  they  are 
unregulated  I  Half  of  what  men  ordinarily  call  temptations  are  nothing 
hut  the  attempt  of  the  mind  to  be  active  according  to  its  own  law,  un- 
regulated and  unsupervised.  By  simple  occupation  a  man  forestalls 
more  than  half  his  temptations.  Men  who  are  normally  industrious, 
who  have  an  even  temperament  and  a  good  constitution,  who  have  a 
pleasing  avocation,  who  are  kind  and  benevolent  in  disposition,  who 
have  been  taught  to  be  devout  toward  God,  whose  life  flows  on  peace- 
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fully,  and  who  are  content  and  satisfied,  have  great  reason  for  gratitude 
and  thankfulness.  Such  men  are  sometimes  afraid  that  they  can  not  be 
children  of  grace.  Under  such  circumstances  give  yourself  no  anxiety. 
You  are  complying  with  the  great  fundamental  conditions  of  existence, 
and  you  are  reaping  the  remunerations  of  obedience,  and  your  happiness 
in  overmeasure  is  the  result  of  the  right  carriage  of  the  mind  ia  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed  in  life.  Blessed  are  the  men  that 
work  so  that  Satan  can  not  find  them,  nor  tempt  them,  nor  harry  them. 

Moreover,  in  work  there  usually  is  moderation.  It  sobers  us.  The 
body  needs  discipline  and  trial,  and  work  gives  them.  There  should  be 
bodily  work  therefore.  The  mind  needs  exercise  in  every  faculty,  and 
work  gives  it.  There  should  be  mental  work  therefore.  The  steeds  in 
our  stable,  if  we  keep  them  up  too  many  days,  and  feed  them  too  high, 
are,  when  you  take  them  out,  more  fit  for  capering  than  for  worL 
And  as  it  is  with  a  steed,  so  it  is  with  each  faculty.  It  needs  the  steady- 
ing power  of  labour  to  keep  down  its  temper,  and  bring  it  within  ^t 
limits  of  due  moderation. 

Work,  then,  is  important  as  a  means  of  moral  benefit,  of  health,  and 
of  happiness.  And  God  from  all  eternity  has  said,  ^^  Cursed  be  the 
indolent,  and  blessed  be  the  active."  It  is  as  plain  as  though  it  had 
been  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai.  And  if  there  has  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  any  the  notion  that  there  is  a  normal  state  in  which  a  man  shall 
be  relieved  from  work,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  it  is  false. 
There  is  no  such  conception  consistent  with  the  creative  idea  of  Goi 
Man  was  created  according  to  a  plan  the  primal  element  of  which  was 
work.  Work  is  not  only  philosophically  but  practically  the  condition 
of  human  life.  It  is  the  actual  law  of  existence  in  this  world.  The 
population  of  the  globe,  comprehensively  considered,  are  not  a  population 
lifted  above  the  necessity  of  labouring.  Men  work  for  a  living  literally. 
Their  life  is  paid  for  by  the  price  of  labour.  They  work  for  the  liberty 
of  living.  Where,  in  tropical  climates,  there  is  no  necessity  for  work. 
Nature  takes  out  of  the  f uU  measure  of  man's  life  as  much  as  they  lack 
in  activity.  In  the  tropics  men  will  not  work,  and  they  are  only  half 
men.  In  the  temperate  zones  they  do  work,  and  they  are  full  men.  In 
the  frigid  zones  they  can  not  work,  and  again  they  are  only  half  men. 
Such  are  the  general  facts ;  but  wherever  the  law  of  wholesome  work 
is  obeyed,  their  manhood  is  developed,  whether  you  look  at  latitudes  or 
classes  in  society.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  not  only  a  philosophical 
statement,  but  a  practical  law  of  the  human  family,  that  work  is  always 
an  indispensable  condition  of  proper  existence. 
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NATURE  AND  THE  GREAT  RAILROAD. 

BY   W.   T.   BRIGHAM. 

No.  I. 

As  the  westward-bound  traveller  slowly  leaves  the  dissolving  banks  of 
the  muddy  Missouri,  and,  winding  through  the  bluffs  of  Omaha,  rolls  with 
increasing  speed  over  the  national  highway  into  the  open  plains  of 
Nebraska,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  wonders  of  the  way  which  lies 
before  him.  If  he  have,  already  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
globe,  he  will  appreciate  more  keenly  the  new  experience  now  unfolded 
to  him;  and  even  the  tired  resident  of  the  Eastern  city,  who  in  labours 
to  accumulate  wealth  has  been  deprived  of  culture  and  even  health,  must 
have  the  slight  powers  of  observation  still  his  own  put  to  their  fullest 
stretch,  as  he  seeks  health  and  rest  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. .  The 
green-spectacled  naturalist  pauses  in  his  note-taking,  to  see  the  eager 
looks  of  even  the  ladies,  not  yet  tired  into  sleep  and  card-playing  by  the 
length  of  the  ride.  Consultations  are  held  over  the  conductor's  checks, 
because  there  are  the  stations  and  distances ;  and,  if  one  has  the  map  of 
the  country  prepared  by  the  railroad  company's  engineer,  he  becomes  at 
once  the  oracle  and  guide. 

After  the  Elkhorn  River  has  been  passed,— over  whose  identity  there 
is  generally  some  doubt,  as  it  is  so  small  a  stream, — ^the  conviction  that 
the  way  is  very  long,  and  that  there  will  be  time  enough  to  see  quite 
as  much  as  can  be  remembered,  gains  ground,  and  the  happy  possessor 
of  the  map  is  left  more  to  himself,  and  he  can  gather  undisturbed  such 
crumbs  as  he  may.  At  Omaha,  the  initial  point  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
now  built,  the  altitude  above  the  sea  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet, 
still  in  the  great  central  valley  drained  by  the  Missouri;  but  from  this, 
westward,  we  climb  the  long  slope  which  for  five  hundred  miles  deceives 
the  traveller  by  rail  into  the  belief  that  he  is  riding  over  plains  nearly 
level,  with  only  the  rapid  Platte  River  at  his  side  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

In  the  Platte  Valley  are  fine  farms,  where  the  land  is  worth  twenty 
five  dollars  an  a^re,  but  only  on  the  very  banks  of  the  river  are  there  any 
trees.  Early  in  June  the  phlox  and  siderwort  brighten  the  fields  by  .the 
track,  and  here  and  there  a  pure  white  thistle  (penste  monsj  of  several 
species,  argemones  and  roses  add  their  beauty  to  the  fresh  field.  There 
the  buffalo  once  fed,  and  over  these  hunting-grounds  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes  still  chase  the  elk  and  antelope;  but  only  the  scattered, 
whitened  skulls  are  left  along  the  road  to  show  the  former  haunts  of  the 
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^^ American  bison."  This  valley  of  the  Platte  is  now  the  dangerous 
portion  of  the  railroad,  so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  as  their 
roving  bands  pass  north  and  south  here;  and  every  workman  has  his 
rifle,  and  every  station  its  earth  fort. 

The  geographer  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  Platte  River,  although 
never  navigable  at  any  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  its  constantly  shif ting 
channel,  yet  drains  an  immense  area,  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  half  that  distance  from  north  to  south,  or  about 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  a  region  larger  than  all  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Commerce  might  care  little 
for  the  vast  extent  of  this  river,  since  it  is  not  navigable ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  smoothed  a  pathway  for  the  railroad,  without  which  the 
builders  might  not  have  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  old  emigrant  road  led  along  this  stream,  and  the  passenger 
ean  see,  on  the  bluffs  on  the  southern  bank,  the  abandoned  telegraph 
poles,  and  imagine  the  toils  of  the  waggoners  as  they  crossed  the  mud- 
holes  or  the  rain-washed  gullies.  Twenty  years  have  indeed  wrought 
many  changes,  and  the  gold-seeker  in  1849,  when  night  covered  the  plains, 
had  far  different  visions  from  the  pleasure-seeker  of  1869 ;  but  they  both 
took  the  same  route,  because  it  was  so  plainly  prepared  by  Nature. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  either 
side  of  the  emigrant  roads  when  we  pass  out  of  the  Platte  Valley;  and 
although  our  government  map-makers  prepare  sheets  with  topographical 
features  clearly  defined,  the  subsequent  explorer  has  to  make  his  map 
anew.  We  have,  however,  got  so  far  as  to  smile  at  the  imaginative  maps 
of  the  earliest  explorers.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  Long,  and  others, 
gathered  much  information;  but  in  1826  a  map  was  published  "contam- 
ing  the  latest  discoveries,"  where  Lake  Timpanogos  in  latitude  42®  N. 
and  longitude  112<*  W.  empties  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the 
Pacific,  and  just  south  of  this  the  Lago  Salado  empties  by  the  Rio 
Buenaventura  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  (then  the  Bay  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake).  The  Sierra  Nevada  are  not  represented.  How  should  they 
be  indeed, — ^when  it  was  necessary  to  make  these  purely  imaginary  rivers 
flow  directly  across  that  range?  Captain  Bonneville's  map  (1837)  places 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  named  Lake  Bonneville  by  Washington  Irving,  in 
very  nearly  its  right  position,  and  cuts  ofF  its  connection  with  the  ocean. 
James  Bridger  discovered  the  Lake  during  the  winter  of  1824  and  1825. 
Fremont  and  Stansbury  still  further  explored  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  valley  of  the  Platte;  but  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  undertook  to  locate  their  road,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  new  surveys,  and  finally  selected  a  route  quite 
different  from  that  indicated  by  the  government  survey  for  that  latitude. 
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The  huge  Pacific  Railroad  Reports  are  valuable  for  the  scientific  contents 
of  the  appendices,  but  for  little  else. 

What  sort  of  a  road-bed  did  Nature  provide  for  the  rails  over  which 
we  are  now  so  easily  travelling  on  tangents  of  sixty  or  even  eighty  mfles 
in  length,  where  the  straight  lines  of  the  telegraph  poles  meet  the  con- 
verging rails  in  a  point  in  the  dim  distance?  So  far,  a  very  good  one, 
for  our  grade  for  the  first  four  hundred  miles  is  very  uniform  of  seven 
feet  to  the  mile;  and  although  from  Lodge  Pole  Creek  to  Cheyenne  the 
grade  increases,  yet  the  average  grade  for  the  entire  distance  from  Omaha 
is  only  nine  feet.  At  Cheyenne  the  difficulties  increase;  the  locomotives 
are  doubled,  and  from  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand  feet  at  Cheyenne 
in  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three  miles,  we  attain  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  at  Sherman,  or  about  seventy 
feet  to  the  mile  on  the  average.  From  the  summit  of  Evan's  Pass,  the 
road  descends  to  the  Laramie  Plains,  but  even  here  is  an  altitude  of 
ahout  seven  thousand  feet,  or  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  plains  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side. 

Although  we  have  passed  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  are  on 
the  western  plains,  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so  called,  surround  us  on  every 
side.  Our  old  school-book  ideas  of  a  mountain  range  sharp  and  distinct, 
with  a  general  north-northwest  trend,  are  utterly  at  fault;  for  we  find 
the  way  blocked  by  ranges  of  eveiy  direction,  some  east  and  west  where 
we  would  go  north  or  south.  The  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  the  Wind 
River,  Sweetwater  Seminole,  and  Rattlesnake  ridges  turn  our  track  on 
the  Laramie  Plains,  so  that  for  a  hundred  miles  its  direction  is  literally 
everywhere  but  west  by  southwest.  The  Laramie  Plain  is  very  good  in 
itself,  but  its  boundaries  are,  unfortunately,  not  everywhere  surmoimtable. 
The  grade  is  constantly  changing,  and  we  pass  the  "continental  divide" 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  without  anything  to  remind 
us  especially  that  we  are  there.  Important  as  this  place  is,  it  is  no  more 
conspicuous  than  is  that  much-sought  locality,  the  north  pole. 

The  Uintah  Mountains  run  east  and  west  fortunately,  and  the  road 
passes  over  a  spur  only  at  Aspen,  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  feet,  plunging  then  into  the  pathway  cut  through 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  by  the  Weber  River,  and  entering  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  an  elevation  of  about  forty-two  hundred  feet. 
There  were  several  canons  through  the  Wahsatch,  but  Weber  and  Echo 
Canons  were  chosen.  In  the  government  surveys  it  was  supposed  that 
the  road  would  pass  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  over 
good  ground,  and,  rounding  its  southern  end,  turn  northward  again  to 
the  Humboldt  Mountains.  This  would  have  required  more  than  thirty 
miles  of  piling,  and  the  mountain  passes  were  not  favourable,  so  the  very 
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difficult  but  shorter  way  on  the  northern  shore  over  Promontory  Moun- 
tain was  chosen.  The  passage  of  Promontory  was  one  of  the  engmeer- 
ing  feats  of  the  road.  Beyond  the  Red  Dome,  Toano  and  Humboldt 
Mountains  offered  comparatively  slight  obstacles,  although  in  the  latter 
range  the  altitude  is  over  six  thousand  one  hundred  feet.  In  some  places 
swamps  were  met  with  and  piles  were  required;  but  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (seven  thousand  and  forty-two  feet)  the  ascent  is  gradual, 
and  the  descent  to  Sacramento  Valley  is  rapid,  but  constant.  Tunnels 
and  cuts  and  sharp  curves  are  at  present  required  to  accomplish  the  de- 
scent of  seven  thousand  feet  in  a  hundred  miles. 

The  road-bed  selected  rises  gradually  from  Omaha  until  the  elevating 
forces  which  have  wrinkled  all  the  western  part  of  the  Continent  cross 
its  path,  and  then  ascends  the  Black  HiUs,  which  form  a  sort  of  contmu- 
ing  wall  to  the  great  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  winding  over  these 
high  r^ons,  descends  for  a  while  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  rising  again 
at  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  then  rapidly  sinks  to  the  sea  level  at  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

In  this  paper  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  will  be  more  particularly 
described.  It  is  the  first  thousand  miles  of  the  way  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Pacific. 

If  all  this  has  been  considered  as  we  passed  over  the  plains  along  the 
Platte  Biver,  other  things  come  rapidly  to  view;  the  bridge  crossing  the 
North  Platte,  here  a  river  twenty-one  hundred  feet  wide  and  from  two 
to  six  feet  deep;  the  bluffs  at  Alkali;  the  fields  of  yellow-flowered  cactus; 
and  Yulesburg,  once  a  busy  place  when  near  the  terminus,  and,  according 
to  all  reports,  well  meriting  the  name  of  the  ever-advancing  end  of  the 
road, — ^^^Hell  on  Wheels."  The  artesian  well  sunk  here  to  a  depth  of 
five  hundred  feet  did  not  reach  water,  and  the  whole  country  around 
seems  dry  and  desolate* 

Lodgepole  Creek  has  cut  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  mere  thread  of 
water  seems  to  have  tired  of  its  work,  and  relapsed  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
Coyotes  were  plenty  along  the  track,  and  their  presence  seems  to  indicate 
water  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface,  to  which  some  of  their  bur- 
rows extend.  A  few  small  pines  are  left  to  cover  the  picturesque  slopes 
of  Pine  Bluffs. 

On  the  Laramie  Plain,  the  climate  has  wholly  changed  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  July  the  peaks  to  the  south  of  the  track  are  covered  with  snow; 
and  the  noble  Elk  Mountain,  around  whose  base  the  cars  creep  for  half 
a  day,  is  dazzling  white  in  the  bright  sun.  There  is  nothing  here  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas.  The  snow  left  on  the  sununit 
seems  to  be  a  mere  residue,  which  will  melt  away  if  only  the  sununer  he 
a  little  longer  than  usual.     There  is  no  eternal  snow  and  ice,--oo 
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glaciers,  and  no  contrast  of  Alpine  heights  and  lovely  valleys,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  the  other  Continent;  Where  the  snow  caps  are  in  the  bade- 
ground,  the  front  of  the  picture  is  a  barren,  colourless  sage  plain;  no 
trees  on  the  lower  slopes  blend  precipice  with  foothiH,  and  no  beaatiful 
waterfalls  wind  through  bright  meadows. 

From  Red  Buttes  to  Fort  Laramie  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  along  the  line  of  the  Black  Hills,  there  are  many  beautiful  mounr 
tain  streama  that  have  worn  out  vaUeys  sometimes  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  afford  admirable  pasture  ground;  but 
these  are  far  from  the  line  of  the  road.  Larkspur  and  wild  onions 
abound.  At  Benton,  the  North  Platte  is  again  crossed  four  hundred 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.  It  has  made  a  wide  detour 
since  we  saw  it  last.  Rising  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
side  of  the  Middle  Park  of  Colorado,  not  far  from  Long's  Peak,  it  flowiEi 
through  the  middle  of  North  Park,  and  cuts  deep  canons  through  the 
ranges  between  the  Parks  and  Laramie  Plain.  The  channel  lies  through 
almost  all  the  geological  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  aecordifig 
to  Professor  Hayden,  from  granite  to  the  tertiary  beds. 

The  forces  that  elevated  the  various  ranges  of  the  Cordillera^  have 
not  merely  blocked  the  way,  but  they  have  broken  and  upheaved-  thei 
strata,  so  that  the  coal-beds  become  accessible,  and,  if  not  so  valuable  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  are  still  of  the  utmost  importance'  to  the  economi- 
cal working  of  the  road.  At  Csurbon,  there  is  a  deposit  of  the  best 
quality  tertiary  splint  coal,  in  a  bed  nine  feet  thick;  and  beneath  thie, 
some  of  the  layers  of  rock,  two  or  four  inches  thick,  are  composed'  of 
deciduous  leaves  of  the  poplar  and  plane-trees,  so  perfectly  jM^erved 
that  it  is  v^7  improbable  they  could  have  been  transported  any  great 
distance.  Most  of  the  coal,  however,  found  on  the  line  of  the  roadj  is 
soft,  and,  like  most  brown  coals,'  crumbles  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  retains  fire  long,  and  the  cinders  at  night  are  a  most  beautiful  sight. 
At  Separation  is  another  coal-pit,  and,  indeed,  in  many  places  ther6  seems 
to  be  a  good  supply.  Wood  has  to  be  brought  from  ten  to  forly  miles, 
and  is  poor  and  scarce. 

Every  one  notices  the  strange  rocks  near  Laramie.  Winds  and  rains 
have  worn  the  brick-red  sandstone  (triassic)  into  most  grotesque  forms; 
and  the  syenites,  too,  are  sometimes  so  ferruginous  that  they  crack  and 
crumble,  leaving  masses  that  seem  reared  by  human  hand,  the  decaying 
remains  of  some  antique  pyramid.  These  syenites  are  not  always  so  soft 
and  friable.  Where  the  road  has  been  cut  through  massive  cliffs,  th6 
work  was  quite  difficult. 

Water  is  very  bad;  so  alkaline  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  locomo- 
tive boilers,  and  springs  must  be  found  in  the  mountains,  and  their  wa- 
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ters  brought  to  the  track.  Mineral  springs  of  ahnost  every  variety  are 
common. 

Church  Buttes  are  a  strangely  worn  series  of  pyramids,  cones,  and 
ridges  of  clays  and  conglomerates,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  recent  fresh- 
water basin,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Quaking  Asp  summit. 
Fossil  fish,  turtles,  and  fresh- water  shells  are  abundant  here;  and  the 
water-worn  boulders  almost  pave  the  ground.  When  this  region  was  a 
lake,  it  must  have  been  pleasanter  than  now.    Moss  agates  are  abundant. 

At  Fort  Bridger  the  soda  springs  are  awaiting  the  time  when  this 
will  become  a  desirable  stopping  place;  and  after  this  the  vegetation 
exhibits  a  marked  change.  There  is  now  some  grass  and  good  water; 
and  as  the  Weber  Canon  cuts  into  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  it  leaves  on 
either  side  interval  land,  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  although  the  climate 
is  not  suited  for  fruit. 

Through  Weber  and  Echo  Canons  the  traveller  has  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  on  the  road.  The  canons  are  often  narrow,  and  sometimes 
mountain  spurs  are  tunnelled;  and  the  clifiFs  are  often  worn  and  broken 
into  very  picturesque  forms.  The  hard,  red  sandstone,  the  finest  build- 
ing stone  in  Utah,  is  easily  accessible  here;  and  so  is  a  large  bed  of  good 
coal.  A  tree  on  the  line  of  the  track  at  the  end  of  the  thousandth  mile, 
has  been  spared  as  a  curiosity,  and  labelled  as  mile-post. 

Wherever  in  the  West  a  narrow  gorge  is  found,  it  is  at  once  called 
the  Devil's  Gate;  and  so  many  of  the  natural'  curiosities  are  thus  given 
over  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason. 
The  Devil's  Gate,  on  the  Weber,  is  a  narrow  weird  chasm,  much  like  the 
so-called  Purgatories  in  New  England,  with  the  additional  and  somewhat 
incongruous  presence  of  water.  The  scenery  is  not  beautiful,  simply 
wild;  and  although  the  river  sometimes  surprises  by  its  sudden  tura«, 
and  seems  to  flow  out  of  the  very  hill-side,  it  is  never  more  than  an  or- 
dinary stream. 

The  land  along  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  road  thus  far  is  almost 
valueless.  No  settlement  could  be  made ;  and  much  of  the  remaining 
portion  will  be  useless  until  the  Indians  are  exterminated.  This  word 
is  used  advisedly,  as  in  speaking  of  wolves  and  tigers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cheyenne,  there  is  no  town  or  village,  nor  even  will  be  except 
at  the  coal-mines;  and  Cheyenne  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
fact  that  here  the  branch  to  Denver  City  leaves  the  main  road.  Li^^^' 
the  region  through  which  the  Suez  Canal  runs,  the  western  heights  of 
our  Continent  are  placed  by  Nature  as  a  bar,  not  insuperable;  only 
difficult,  and  compelling  human  enterprise  to  look  from  end  to  end  for 
its  reward. 
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EVEN-SONG. 

BY  OLIVEB  WENDELL   H0LHE8. 

It  may  be,  yes,  it  must  be,  Time,  that  brings 

An  end  to  mortal  things. 
That  sends  the  beggar  Winter  in  the  train 

Of  Autumn's  burthened  wain, — 
Time,  that  is  heir  of  all  our  earthly  state. 

And  knoweth  well  to  wait 
Till  sea  hath  turned  to  shore  and  shore  to  sea, 

If  so  it  need  must  be.  '        * 

Ere  he  make  good  his  claim  and  call  his  own 

Old  empires  overthrown, — 
Time,  who  can  find  no  heavenly  orb  too  large 

To  hold  its  fee  in  charge. 
Nor  any  motes  that  fill  its  beam  so  small, 

But  he  shall  care  for  all,—- 
It  may  be,  must  be,— ryes,  he  soon  shall  tire 

This  hand  that  holds  the  lyre. 

Then  ye  who  listened  in  that  early  day 

When  to  my  careless  lay 
I  matched  its  chords  and  stole  their  first*bom  thrill. 

With  untaught  rudest  skUl 
Vexing  a  treble  from  the  slender  strings 

Thin  as  the  locust  sings 
When  the  shrill-crying  child  of  Sunmier^s  heat 

Pipes  from  his  leafy  seat. 
The  dim  pavillion  of  embowering  green 

Beneath  whose  shadowy  screen 
The  small  sopranist  tries  his  single  note 

Against  the  song-bird's  throat, 
And  all  the  echoes  listen,  but  in  vain; 

They  hear  no  answering  strain, — 
Then  ye  who  listened  in  that  earlier  day 

Shall  sadly  turn  away. 

Saying,  ^^The  fire  bums  low,  the  hearth  is  cold 
That  warmed. our  blood  of  old; 
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Cover  its  embers  and  the  half -burnt  brands, 

And  let  us  stretch  our  hands 
Over  a  brighter  and  fresh-kindled  flame ; 

Lo,  this  is  not  the  same. 
The  joyous  singer  of  our  morning  time, 

Flushed  high  with'lusty  rhyme ! 
Speak  kindly,  for  he  bears  a  human  heart, — 

But  whisper  him  apart, — 
Tell  him  the  woods  their  Autumn  robes  have  shed 

And  all  their  birds  have  fled, 
And  shouting  winds  unbuild  the  naked  nests 

They  warmed  with  patient  breasts ; 
Tell  him  the  sky  is  dark,  the  Summer  o'er. 

And  bid  him  sing  no  more! 

Ah,  weUaday!  if  words  so  cruel-kind 

A  listening  ear  might  find! 
But  who  that  hears  the  music  in  his  soul 

Of  rhythmic  waves  that  roll 
Crested  with  gleams  of  fire,  and  as  they  flow 

Stir  all  the  depths  below 
Till  the  great  pearls  no  calm  might  ever  reach 

Leap  glistening  on  the  beach, — 
Who  that  has  known  the  passion  and  the  pain. 

The  rush  through  heart  and  brain, 
The  joy  so  like  a  pang  his  hand  is  pressed 

Hard  on  his  throbbing  breast. 
When  thou,  whose  smile  \a  life  and  bliss  and  fame 

Hast  set  his  pulse  aflame, 
Muse  of  the  lyre!  can  say  farewell  to  thee  ? 

Alas !  and  must  it  be  ? 

In  many  a  clime,  in  many  a  stately  tongue, 

The  mighty  bards  have  sung; 
To  these  the  immemorial  thrones  belong 

And  purple  robes  of  song; 
Tet  the  slight  minstrel  loves  the  slender  tone 

His  Ups  may  call  his  own. 
And  flnds  the  measure  of  the  verse  more  sweet 

Timed  by  his  pulse's  beat. 
Than  all  the  h3rmnings  of  the  laurelled  throng. 

Say  not  I  do  him  wrong, 
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For  Nature  spoils  her  warblers, — ^fliein  she  feeds 

In  lotus-growing  meads 
And  pours  them  subtle  draughts  from  haunted  streams 

That  fill  their  souls  with  dreams. 

Full  well  I  know  the  gracious  mother's  wiles 

And  dear  delusive  smiles ! 
No  callow  .fledgling  of  her  singing  brood 

But  tastes  that  witching  food. 
And  hearing  overhead  the  eagle's  wing, 

And  how  the  thrushes  sing, 
Vents  his  exiguous  chirp,  and  from  his  nest 

Flaps  forth — ^we  know  the  rest. 
I  own  the  weakness  of  the  tuneful  kind,-^ 

Are  not  old  harpers  blind  ? 
I  sang  too  early,  must  I  sing  too  late  ? 

The  lengthening  shadows  wait 
The  first  pale  stars  of  twilight, — yet  how  sweet 

The  flattering  whisper^s  cheat,— 
^^Thou  hast  the  fire  no  evening  chiU  can  tame. 

Whose  coals  outlast  its  flame !" 

Farewell  ye  carols  of  the  laughing  mom. 

Of  earliest  sunshine  bom  ! 

« 

The  sower  flings  the  see^  and  looks  not  back 

Along  his  furrowed  track  ; 
The  reaper  leaves  the  stalks  for  other  hands 

To  gird  with  circling  bands  ; 
The  wind,  earth's  careless  servant,  tmant-born. 

Blows  clean  the  beaten  corn 
And  quits  the  thresher's  floor,  and  goes  his  way 

to  sport  with  ocean's  spray  ; 
The  headlong-stumbling  rivulet,  scrambling  down 

To  wash  the  sea-girt  town, 
Still  babbling  of  th^  green  and  biUowy  waste 

Whose  salt  he  longs  to  taste, 
Ere  his  warm  wave  its  chilling  clasp  may  feel. 

Has  twirled  the  miller's  wheel. 

The  song  has  done  its  task  ihat  makes  us  tyolA 

With  secrets  else  untold,-^ 
And  mine  has  run  its  errand^  through  l^e  dews 

I  tracked  the  flying  Huse  *: 
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The  daughter  of  the  morning  touched  mj  lips 

With  roseate  finger-tips ; 
Whether  I  would  or  would  not,  I  must  sing 

With  the  new  choirs  of  Spring ; 
Now,  as  I  watch  the  fading  Autumn  day 

And  thrill  my  softened  lay, 
I  think  of  all  that  listened,  and  of  one 

For  whom  a  brighter  sun 
Dawned  at  high  Summer's  noon.    Ah,  comrades  dear. 

Are  not  aU  gathered  here  ? 
Our  hearts  have  answered. — ^Yes !  they  hear  our  call ; 

All  gathered  here !  all !  all ! 


MIND  YOUE  EYE. 

BY  RET.   CHABLES  H.   BRIGHAH. 

This  familiar  maxim  of  the  play-ground  is  not  so  well  remembered  in 
the  school  and  in  the  house.  The  most  of  children,  and  of  men  and 
women,  too,  learn  to  mind  thdr  eyes  only  when  it  is  too  late,  and  the 
mischief  is  done.  No  part  of  the  body  is  more  trifled  with  than  the 
most  delicate  of  its  organs.  If  the  eye  is  not  abused  by  direct  and 
wanton  injury,  for  the  sake  of  fashion,  as  are  the  feet  encased  in  tight 
boots,  or  the  waist  compressed  to  a  hand-breadth,  it  is  abused  indirectly 
in  many  ways.  It  is  over^worked,  strained,  exposed  to  bad  light,  turned 
to  improper  uses,  deprived  of  its  proper  rest,  and  made  the  victim  of  late 
hours,  and  much ''  good  fellowship."  It  is  abused  in  travel,  abused  in  study, 
abused  in  the  work  of  many  trades,  abused  in  the  process  of  the  toilet,  and 
by  cosmetic  arts.  In  lace-making,  in  watch-making,  in  copying,  in  micro- 
scopic and  in  telescopic  investigations,  in  visiting  picture  galleries,  in 
reading  diamond  editions  in  railway  cars,  in  reading  by  the  unsteady 
light  of  batwing  burners,  or  by  the  dim  light  of  candles  and  tapers,  in 
winter  sleighrides,  and  in  summer  boating,  the  light  of  the  body  is  dis- 
torted, and  made,  how  often,  to  become  darkness !  By  a  disordered 
stomach  not  one,  but  many  motes,  fill  the  field  of  vision.  Bed  and  angiy 
eyes  tell  in  the  morning  who  has  tarried  long  at  the  wine.  Bleared  and 
filmy  eyes  show  how  the  hours  of  night  have  been  used  in  the  toil  of 
the  needle ;  and  many  secret  sorrows  express  themselves  in  the  maladies 
of  this  frank  and  irrepressible  organ.  An  oculist's  waiting-room  unfolds 
a  tale  of  manifold  follies-— of  mischiefs .  which  his  best  skill  can  only  in 
part  undo.    For  diseases  of  the  eye  are  the  most  subtle,  persistent,  and 
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obstinate  of  all  diseases,  that  show  themselves  in  outward  sign.  It  is 
easier  to  know  them  than  to  remove  them,  easier  to  hinder  them  in 
the  beginning  than  to  repel  them  by  lotions  or  prescriptions. 

In  this  short  essay,  we  propose  to  say  some  words  about  the  troubles 
which  come  upon  the  eyes,  that  may  be  avoided  in  observing  some 
reasonable  rules  which  we  shall  give.  No  rules  can  prevent  in  all  cases 
the  disease  of  blindness.  Some  wiU  be  bom  blind,  and  some  will  inevi- 
tably become  so,  in  the  passage  of  their  years.  Only  the  fewest  preserve, 
like  the  Hebrew  leader,  the  eye  undimmed  when  their  four-score  years 
are  finished ;  and  the  fate  of  Lear  and  Milton  is  common,  even  where  the 
daughters  of  the  house  are  kind  in  their  ministration.  Blindness  in  some 
kindreds  is  a  fatal  inheritance,  to  be  predicted  in  the  shape  of  the  eye 
and  its  colour,  and  in  the  temperament  of  the  man.  On  some  eyes  the 
cataract  is  a  natural  growth,  which  will  return,  though  it  be  removed 
again  and  again.  There  is  a  blindness  which  no  clay  from  the  sacred 
hill  or  water  from  the  Siloa  pool,  even  with  the  promise  of  an  anointed 
priest,  can  fairly  heal.  But  not  a  little  of  the  blindness  which  seems  to 
be  incurable  has  come  from  something  beside  native  constitution  and 
infirmity  of  the  blood ;  and  this,  moreover,  is  the  least  frequent  of  the 
troubles  of  the  eye.  There  is  a  good  deal  certainly  of  partial  blindness. 
A  good  many  are  blind,  physically  in  one  eye,  as  they  are  blind,  spiritu- 
ally, without  knowing  it.  Some  go  through  life,  seeing  their  own  interest 
and  way  well  enough,  though  their  vision  is  all  one-sided.  In  Egypt, 
under  the  reign  of  Mohammed  All,  there  were  battalions  of  one-eyed 
men,  excellent  on  the  flanks  of  the  main  fumy.  And  perhaps  the 
literalists  would  find  Scripture  warrant  for  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian 
mothers  in  the  text,  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  light."  One  clear  eye,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  two  eyes  which  are 
at  cross  purposes.  But  as  Jack  Absolute  says  to  his  father  in  Sheridan's 
play,  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favour  of  two  eyes,  and  they  are 
essential  in  a  profitable  use  of  the  stereoscope.  The  effect  of  the  mnk  is 
less  when  the  sight  of  one  eye  is  gone. 

The  crossed  eyes  are  a  trouble  which  the  surgeon's  knife  must  and 
generally  can  remedy.  In  a  song  of  the  last  generation,  we  used  to  hear 
of  Miss  Julia  that  '^  a  cast  in  the  eye  to  her  looks  added  vigour,"  but  the 
other  line  of  the  couplet  had  more  of  admitted  reason,  "  a  cast  in  the  eye 
often  tends  to  disfigure."  It  is  difficult  to  be  entirely  at  ease  with  a 
cross-eyed  man.  If  he  ''  strikes  where  he  looks,"  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
in  his  company,  when  he  is  splitting  wood,  or  threshing  grain,  or  shoot- 
^g  at  a  mark.  Eyes  that  look  both  ways  are  convenient  for  a  school- 
teacher or  a  coUege-professor,  and  may  aid  a  preacher  to  see  his  audience 
while  he  reads  his  manuscript.     A  lawyer  in  the  court-room  may  gain 
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something  if  he  can  keep  one  eye  on  the  witness  and  the  other  on  the 
jnry,  as  it  was  said  of  a  certain  noted  Massachusetts  advocate.    On  the 
whole,  nevertheless,  the  convenience  of  crossed  eyes  is  balanced  by  the 
suspicion  which  they  create.     A  man  with  strabismus  always  makes  his 
friends  wish  that  they  were  near-sighted,  or  that  he  would  wear  something 
to  hide  his  misfortune.     It  is  not  much  better  when  the  strabismus  \s  of 
eyes  which  turn  away  from  each  other,  and  roll  in  opposite  directions, 
as  the  eyes  of  the  turtle  and  the  hippopotamus.     By  imitation,  too,  the 
ehil!iren  of  a  family  often  catch  strabismus,  and  involuntary  sinister 
looks  are  taken  by  the  daughter  from  the  eyes  of  the  loving  father.    A 
wise  father  will  check  the  first  symptoms  in  his  child's  features,  of  a 
defect  which  may  wholly  change  their  expression.     For  there  are  not 
many  women  who  are  really  proud  of  a  *'  cast  in  the  eye,"  even  if  they 
can  captivate  by  it  the  man  who  shall  by-and-by  become  President. 
Strabismus  is  bad  in  the  eye  of  a  young  girl,  but  it  is  hideous  in  the  eye 
of  a  matron  who  has  lost  her  bloom.     On  the  canvas  it  is  the  sign  of 
a  demon,  and  never  of  a  saint.    Judas  is  cross-eyed  in  the  old  pictures. 
The  colour  of  the  eyes  can  be  criticised  more  easily  than  it  can  he 
changed.     Hair  can  take  hues  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer  or 
the  skill  of  the  hairdresser.     A  bloom  can  be  put  upon  the  cheek  which 
is  not  the  blush  of  nature.    Pale  lips  can  be  made  to  wear  a  rosy  flush, 
and  the  form  can  become  plump  in  judicious  padding.     But  the  iris 
takes  its  shade  from  unassisted  nature  ;  the  black  eye  will  not  change  to 
a  heavenly  blue,  or  the  hard  grey  eye  to  a  soft  hazel,  with  all  our  wish- 
ing or  willing.     Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  iris  fades,  and  the  black 
becomes  brown  as  its  light  is  lost  under  the  ministry  of  lenses  ;  yet  most 
go  through  life  with  that  hue  in  the  eye  which  was  caught  in  its  first 
opening.     A  chapter  in  the  "  Notes  on  Noses,"  begins  "  How  to  get  a 
Cogitative  Nose ;"  and  Dr.  Warren,  senior,  of  Boston,  used  to  boast  that 
his  son  had  improved  nature  more  than  once  in  reconstructing  that  pro- 
minent organ.     But  no  process  of  surgery  or  physic  can  get  for  the  eye 
a  better  colour  than  nature  gave  it.     The  lids  may  be  blackened,  either 
by  the  dye  of  the  Turkish  harems,  or  by  the  "  shillalah  "  of  the  Irish 
fairs,  but  any  attempt  to  make  the  hue  of  the  eye-ball  better  will  make 
it  worse,  and  quench  all  its  lustre.    Fortunately,  no  colour  in  the  iris 
has  exclusive  honour,  and  the  unpopular  shades  of  green  and  yellow  are 
exceptional.    Any  eye  that  is  lighted  by  intelligence,  by  affection,  hy 
sympathy,  is  beautiful,  whatever  its  natural  hue  may  be.     The  beauty  of 
the  eye  is  more  in  its  pupil  and  its  form,  than  in  the  shade  of  its  ring,  a5 
we  may  see  in  comparing  the  pictures  of  St.  EKzabeth  of  Hungary  with 
those  of  Catherine  de  Medici.     An  «ye  is  beautiful  wh^n  it  is  clear, 
whole,  strong,  and  healthy. 
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The  French  physicians  divide  those  who  have  defects  in  the  sight  of 
the  eye,  which  they  must  remedy  by  artificial  means,  into  the  two  classes 
of  ff^o^and^e»5y^e9.  The  myopes  are  those  who  see  distinctly  only 
what  is  near  the  eye,  but  have  no  clear  perception  of  what  is  distant. 
The  presbytes  are  those  who  see  distant  objects  well  enough,  but  are 
hlind  to  a  clear  view  of  what  is  near  them.  Old  age  brings  on  the  pres- 
byte  state,  by  the  flattening  of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  only  the  fewest 
can  see  near  things  well  after  they  are  fifty  years  old.  The  disease  of 
diis  state,  if  it  be  a  disease,  can  not  in  many  cases  be  hindered  by  medical 
art.  There  are  instances  of  men  and  women  who  have  never  used  any 
aids  to  sight,  yet  who  profess  that  they  can  read,  write,  or  sew  as  com- 
fortably in  their  age  as  in  the  day  of  their  youth ;  but  cases  of  this  kind 
are  not  one  in  a  hundred,  hardly  one  in  a  thousand.  When  an  elder 
goes  without  glasses,  the  chances  are  that  very  little  of  the  work  is  done 
which  would  require  them ;  the  reading  is  by  proxy,  the  writing  by  a 
scribe,  the  sewing  by  a  seamstress.  To  the  very  old,  sight  sometimes 
comes  back,  and  the  glasses  are  discarded  ;  but  the  work  of  this  extreme 
old  age  is  of  little  value,  and  the  light  that  comes  in  through  the  windows 
of  the  soul  is  very  faint  and  uncertain.  The  convex  lens  is  as  much  a 
necessity  in  the  latter  years  of  life  to  most  who  have  had  good  sight  in 
their  earlier  years  as  the  warmer  covering  for  the  limbs.  There  is  danger 
in  attempting  by  manipulation  of  the  eyes  to  prevent  this  natural  flatten- 
ing. It  is  only  hindered  by  its  opposite  malady,  and  this  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  first  disease. 

There  always  have  been  myopes^  short-sighted  men  and  women.  But 
the  class  is  much  larger  in  our  age  than  in  the  former  centuries.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  of  Luther's  time  were  afflicted 
with  this  evil.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  on  any  old  print  or  picture,  even 
of  the  most  realistic  kind,  a  young  man  or  young  woman  with  eye-glasses. 
Perhaps  their  use  in  those  days  was  not  known,  and  they  were  needed  as 
much  as  now.  Yet  we  can  not  help  the  belief  that  a  change  has  come 
over  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  and  in  the  schools  of  science,  when 
long  sight  is,  as  now,  the  exception  more  than  the  rule.  A  German 
student  is  even  better  known  by  his  spectacles  than  by  his  beard ;  but 
Holbein  would  not  have  painted  him  sp.  German  mechanics  have  the 
same  weakness,  and  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  ropemakers,  saw  and 
^^Anuner  and  twist  by  the  aid  of.  a  changed  focus.  Even  sharpshooters 
^^  glasses  to  see  their  mark,  and  could  not  hit  without  this  help.  At  a 
Schntzenf est  quite  as  many  are  garnished  with  their  supplementary  eyes 
^  those  who  depend  upon  their  natural  provision. 

And  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  Teutonic  land,  though  it  has 
there  the  largest  range  and  is  most  heriditary.     Among  the  long-sighted 
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Yankees,  whose  keen  glances  can  almost  pierce  tlie  proverbial  millstone, 
and  realize  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  of  seeing  throagli  a 
double-brick  wall,  there  are  more  than  enough  whose  '^  vision  is  limited," 
and  who  pass  innocently  their  friends  without  recognition.  School-girls 
wear  the  eye-glass,  and  not  mostly  for  ornament ;  more  need  it  than 
actually  wear  it.  In  every  church  there  are  some  who  can  not  see  the 
preacher,  except  bs  the  lunette  reveals  him.  In  how  many  college 
classes  near-sighted  teachers  lecture  to  near-sighted  pupils.  The  habit 
of  the  malady  is  often  transmitted,  but  quite  as  often  near-sighted  sons 
and  daughters  can  not  trace  their  misfortune  to  the  vice  of  ancestiy. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  the  result  of  bad  customs  or  study  or  work  or  routine 
in  life.  One-half,  at  least,  of  those  who  wear  glasses  for  near  sight  had 
no  natural  defect  in  the  eye,  but  can  trace  the  progress,  if  not  find  the 
beginning  of  the  mischief.  Men  are  naturally  far-sighted,  unless  the 
conditions  of  their  life  make  them  near-sighted.  Bedouin  Arabs  see  as 
well  as  the  vultures  of  the  desert  who  "  haste  to  the  prey  and  speed  to 
the  spoil."  A  seaman  is  not  troubled  by  short  sight,  but  can  see  for  a 
league  in  the  blackness  of  night.  Near-sightedness  is  a  vice  of  civilized 
life,  of  school  life,  and  of  higher  culture. 

This  state  of  myopia  has,  indeed,  its  compensations.  It  excuses  inat- 
tention and  forgetfulness.  One  who  fails  to  recognize  his  friend  can 
conveniently  plead  the  shortness  of  his  sight.  One  who  has  forgotten  a 
face  can  find  apology  in  his  inability  to  see  it.  We  know  a  stiff  High 
Church  priest,  whose  narrowed  field  of  vision  is  more  narrowed  by  his 
close-bowed  glasses,  who  can  never  see  heretics  or  any  apostates  from 
his  flock ;  he  has  vision  only  of  the  faithful.  The  short-sighted  youth, 
too,  consoles  himself  by  the  thought  that  by-and-by  he  may  lay  aside  his 
glasses  and  have  free  use  of  his  eyes,  when  the  noonday  of  life  has  come 
and  he  has  grown  to  be  a  portly  and  honoured  citizen.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  think  that  with  increasing  years'  sight  will  grow  better  and  not  follow 
the  general  law  of  dimness  and  loss.  This  hope  is  frequently  delusive. 
Some  are  as  near-sighted  in  age  as  in  youth,  and  there  are  myopes  with 
gray  hairs  who  halt  and  totter  on  their  way. 

But  with  these  compensations  the  state  of  myopia  is  very  inconvenient 
and  annoying.  It  is  an  annoyance  at  meals,  an  annoyance  in  all  public 
places,  in  the  church,  the  lecture-room,  or  the  theatre ;  an  annoyance  in 
the  street,  an  annoyance  in  joumeyings,  an  annoyance  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  A  near-sighted  man  goes  down  the  steps  with  fear  and 
trembling,  as  he  comes  out  from  the  lighted  hall  into  the  dark  night 
To  him  landmarks  are  indistinct,  and  metes  and  bounds  invisible.  He 
mistakes  a  pool  for  the  solid  soil,  and  walks  into  a  canal  as  he  would 
cross  the  highway.    He  climbs  a  mountain  only  to  find  the  landscape  & 
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blur  before  his  view.  The  glasses  which  he  wears  are  a  perpetual 
nuisance,  to  be  shifted  on  and  off  as  his  field  of  vision  is  changed — ^a 
plague  as  they  are  kept,  and  a  despair  when  they  are  lost ;  and  they  are 
always  lost  just  when  they  are  most  wanted,  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  or  in 
a  public  assembly.  The  damsel  who  wears  them  knows  that  they  hide 
the  light  of  her  eye,  yet  without  them  her  eye  has  no  light.  No  contriv- 
ance of  form,  no  richness  of  gold  or  shell,  can  make  the  double-glass  sit 
gracefully  on  the  nose  of  a  fair  virgin.  The  Venus,  the  Fomarina,  St. 
Agnes,  or  St.  Cecilia,  would  lose  all  beauty  and  saintliness  with  this 
ugly  addition  to  their  charms.  Eye-glasses  for  man  or  woman,  are  in 
the  season  of  youth,  never  better  than  a  necessary  evil,  troublesome  at 
the  first  aud  hateful  with  increasing  years.  They  enslave  the  freest  soul 
and  will,  and  make  their  captive  exclaim  often  with  the  Christian 
Apostle,  "  Wretched  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death."  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his  ingenious  essay,  will  have  it  that 
Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  weakness  of  the  eyes.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  Paul  was  near-sighted^  and  was  miserable  because  he  had 
no  glasses  to  wear.  That  cause  may  explain  his  many  tears  and  groan- 
ings.  A  near-sighted  man  without  glasses  can  never  do  a  full  apostolic 
work. 

There  are  more  diseases  of  the  eye  which  might  be  specified  ;  colour 
blindness,  by  which  certain  shades  are  confounded  and  mistaken,  and 
blue  may  seem  to  be  green,  and  red  may  seem  to  be  brown  or  black ; 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  bringing  now  sharp  pain,  and  now  redundant  tears ; 
nervous  twitchings  in  the  lids ;  inflammation  of  several  kinds  ;  but  we 
go  out  of  our  province  in  speaking  of  these.  It  is  more  important  to 
give  some  practical  rules  in  the  use  of  the  eyes,  than  to  tell  their 
varieties  of  defect.  Where  there  is  no  native  weakness,  the  eye,  with 
all  its  delicacy,  can  as  easily  be  kept  in  good  order  as  any  part  of  the 
body.    We  limit  ourselves  here  to  ten  suggestions  : 

1.  Have  plenty  of  light  when  the  eyes  are  used,  plenty  of  sunlight  in 
the  day,  plenty  of  artificial  light  in  the  night !  Far  more  injury  is  done 
to  the  eyes  by  deficiency,  than  by  excess  of  light.  A  dark  room  is  no 
better  for  healthy  eyes  than  it  is  for  healthy  temper  or  healthy  faith. 
The  economy  that  confines  a  family  circle  to  one  small  kerosene  lamp  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  not  only  makes  round  shoulders  and  dull  brains, 
but  ruins  the  organ  of  sight  as  well.  A  single  candle  may  be  enough 
for  a  tired  traveller  in  his  hotel,  who  ought  to  be  asleep  with  all  speed, 
but  is  not  enough  for  reading  or  for  work.  There  are  other  indulgences 
that  can  be  spared  better  than  light.  A  badly-lighted  church,  hall, 
parlour,  or  chamber,  is  a  dangerous  place  for  the  eyes  ;  and  the  study 
needs  all  the  light  that  it  can  get.    There  is  more  need  of  light  for  those 
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who  are  applying  their  eyes  closely,  than  for  those  who  merely  staad  and 
talk  with  each  other,  or  dance  upon  the  floor. 

2.  Have  a  steady  lights  if  possible,  and  avoid  the  blaze  which  flickers 
and  wavers.  Half  of  our  gas-burners  spoil  by  their  unsteadiness  the 
strong  glow  which  they  give.  Nothing  tries  the  eyes  ni<M*e  than  the 
quiver  in  the  air  before  them  which  a  tremulous  flame  creates.  For  all 
close  application,  an  even,  constant,  quiet  light  is  the  best  light,  a  ligbt 
that  is  not  swayed  by  draught  in  the  room,  or  by  the  rush  of  its  own 
current.  In  a  church  which  we  knew,  the  congregation  for  years  were 
tormented  in  all  evening  services  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  jets  of  light 
as  they  followed  the  eccentric  action  of  a  metre  in  the  basement— an 
undulation  not  measured  by  the  rhythm  of  the  sacred  song,  or  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  A  moderate  amount  of  steady 
light  is  safer  than  a  surplus  of  flickering  light. 

3.  And  a  third  rule  is,  to  take  the  light  from  abcfve  rather  than  from 
any  point  below  or  in  front  of  the  eye.  Not  too  far  above,  indeed. 
The  new  fashion  of  lighting  churches  from  the  cornice  or  the  dome  is  an 
immense  waste  of  light,  with  very  doubtful  benefit ;  and  in  a  working 
room  the  light  ought  not  to  be  very  far  from  the  eye  which  uses  it. 
Just  above  the  head,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  it  may  come  oyer 
the  shoulder,  and  give  full  illumination  to  the  space  between  the  eye  and 
its  work,  whether  reading  or  manual  work,  is  the  best  place  for  artificial 
light.  There  is  no  custom  more  pernicious  than  that  of  holding  a  lamp 
of  any  kind  between  the  eye  and  the  book,  and  confusing  the  reflected 
light  with  the  direct  light. 

4.  A  fourth  rule  is,  to  avoids  as  far  as  possible,  continuous  work  on  thai 
which  fatigues  the  eyes^  to  read  diamond  editions  very  sparingly  ;  not  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  fine  print  of  newspapers  ;  not  to  read  mnch  in 
the  railway  care  of  the  ordinary  pattern ;  to  eschew  the  finer  kinds  of 
needle  work;  to  give  frequent  interval  of  rest  to  the  sewing  machine; 
to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Little  things  are  not  good 
for  the  eyes,  notwithstanding  the  power  that  they  have  and  the  marvels 
that  they  hold.  It  is  bad  enough  that  some  trades  compel  this  dose 
watch  upon  minute  objects ;  vexatious,  too,  that  divine  Wisdom  has 
made  so  many  wonderful  things  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  it  is  a 
poor  exercise  of  ingenuity,  that  will  multiply  these  marvels  of  littleness, 
that  will  write  the  Lord's  prayer  upon  a  dime,  or  print  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  a  photographic  dot. 

5.  Then  an  important  advice  is,  vuot  to  use  the  eyes  when  ihey  are  tiredj 
to  stop  any  kind  of  work  or  play  when  the  s^ise  of  weariness  or  pain  is 
felt  in  the  nerve  or  the  lids.  All  reading  with  tired  eyes  is  unprofitable) 
all  writing  with  tired  eyes  is  dangerous.    No  matter  if  the  fatigue  comes 
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on  too  soon  and  before  the  task  is  done ;  the  eye  is  of  more  worth  than 
any  task  to  which  you  can  put  it.  This  is  the  most  frequent  way  in 
which  the  eye  is  made  to  "  offend,"  by  being  over-worked,  worked  when 
it  ought  to  be  resting ;  and  the  result  is  practically  that  which  the 
Scripture  indicates — ^the  eye  is  ruined,  plucked  out  and  lost.  The  type- 
setters and  proof-readers  of  the  daily  newspapers  obey  the  injunction  of 
the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  more  literally  than  Jesus  intended.  It  is 
always  time  to  stop  working  and  stop  looking  when  the  eyes  are  weary, 
whether  they  are  following  the  page  of  Dickens,  or  looking  upon  the 
pictures  in  a  gallery,  or  making  pictures  in  wool  or  on  canvas. 

6.  And  when  the  eyes  are  tired  they  ought  to  h&ve  plenty  ofrest^  of 
sufficient  sleep  in  the  night,  and  rest,  too,  in  the  day.  To  keep  the  eyes 
shut  in  the  day-time  is  not  the  best  way,  and  the  custom  which  some 
have  of  listening  to  sermons  and  lectures  with  closed  lids  is  not  more  a 
sanitary  help  to  the  optic  nerve  than  an  aid  to  close  attention.  In  the 
day-time,  and  when  one  is  awake,  the  eyes  ought  to  be  open.  But  they 
may  be  rested  by  changing  the  scene,  by  giving  them  pleasant  colours  to 
look  upon,  and  the  various  exercises  which  shift  their  focus.  The 
paradox  is  true,  that  the  eye  rests  when  it  is  most  active  and  restless, 
when  it  wand^s  from  side  to  side  and  from  far  to  near.  The  bright, 
quick  eye  finds  more  rest  than  the  dull,  heavy  eye,  which  is  too  lazy  to 
get  away  from  its  routine.  There  is  not  rest  for  the  tired  eye  better 
than  a  walk  amcmg  the  garden  flowers  or  a  game  upon  the  grass. 
Plenty  of  sleep,  and  a  good  deal  of  play,  are  better  medicine  for  the  eyes 
than  any  lotions,  and  if  taken  soon  enough,  save  from  the.  hateful 
slavery  of  the  eye-glass. 

7.  For  the  ^ye  water  is  the  best  of  tonics  and  purgatives,  restoring  vigour, 
cleansing  away  impurities,  and  preventing  corruption.  To  wash  the  eyes 
several  times  in  the  day^  is  a  simple,  but  a  very  needful  adviee.  It  is  a 
misfortune  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  they  have  so  few  tears  to  shed, 
that  they  hold  so  firmly  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  weep  only  in  metaphor. 
A  daily  flow  of  tears  might  save  untimely  weakness  of  another  kind  in 
the  eye,  and  obviate  opthalmia.  There  is  no  blessing  in  ^^  stony  griefs," 
though  Bethel  may  be  raised  from  them,  equal  to  the  physical  relief 
which  comes  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Too  much  weeping  may  redden  the 
eyes,  but  an  occasional  fit  will  only  brighten  them.  In  default  of  tears 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  fresh  water,  whidi  cleanses  without  in- 
fiamii^  them.     Old  eyes  and  young  eyes  alike  need  its  baptism. 

8.  Not  to  ruh  or  handle  the  eye  is  another  necessary  caution.  The  eye 
and  hand  ajre  friends,  oo-workers,  auxiliaries,  but  they  have  separate 
functions,  and  when  brought  too  near  together  may  spoil  each  other's 
work.  ~  "  Hands  off "  should  be  the  rule  of  care  for  the  more  delicate 
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organ.  Manipulation  weakens  the  force  of  the  eye,  makes  it  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  tonch  of  dust,  reddens  its  surface,  and  disposes  it  to  inflam- 
mation. Very  few  of  the  causes  of  pain  in  the  eye  are  removed  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  fingers  upon  it,  and  the  evil,  whether  it  be  a  film  or  a 
cinder,  is  usually  made  more  annoying.  The  eye  can  not  say  unto  the 
hand,  '^I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  but  it  can  tell  the  hand  to  keep  in  ite 
place.  The  eye  carries  in  its  own  ducts  and  gentle  muscular  motion  a 
better  source  of  relief. 

9.  And  near  to  this  \&  another  rule,  not  to  put  foreign  substances  upon 
the  eye  or  its  coverings^  not  to  dye  the  lids,  as  the  Orientals  do,  or  fill  their 
wrinkles  with  powder,  in  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  their  youthful  ex- 
pression. Cosmetics  are  of  small  value  even  for  the  cheek  and  forehead, 
but  for  the  eyelids  they  are  worse  than  useless.  The  ancient  eye-stone 
has  now  mostly  gone  out  of  use,  and  it  was  never  a  veiy  efficient  surgical 
instrument.  If  the  eyelid  has  an  unhealthy  hue,  a  dark  purple  ring 
around  it,  the  remedy  should  be  applied  elsewhere  and  be  constitutional 
rather  than  local.  Pearl  powder  upon  the  eye  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  dust  of  the  highway,  and  diamond  powder  as  fatal  as  the  filings  of  steel 

10.  To  these  one  more  hint  may  be  added,  to  keep  a  good  digestion. 
The  stomach  ^^  crammed  with  distressful  bread  "  dims  the  vision  as  surely 
as  any  direct  injury  to  the  eye  itself.  Those  floating  specks  which  make 
the  air  swim  before  the  eye  are  signs  of  gastric  disorder,  as  much  as 
night-mare  or  neuralgia.  Dyspepsia  and  opthalmia  are  sisters,  almost 
twin  sisters,  and  work  as  harmoniously  in  their  wicked  mischief  as  the 
weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  or  the  Furies  of  classic  fable.  Maladies  of  the 
eye  are  comparatively  rare  where  digestion  is  perfectly  regular. 

These  plain  suggestions  are  offered,  not  as  new  or  original,  but  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  hinder  some  of  that  complaint  which  reveals  the 
wretchedness  of  those  whose  eyes  cause  them  to  suffer.  From  neglect 
of  such  simple  counsels  as  these,  and  too  exclusive  heed  of  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  eye,  its  power  and  value  are  neutralized.  As  we  said 
in  the  beginning,  heedlessness  and  not  wilfulness  is  here  the  cause  of 
woe.  The  neglect  of  the  eye  justifies  in  another  and  quite  literal  form, 
the  pithy  sense  of  the  Italian  proverb,  ^^  Cieco  e  e^occhio  se  Vanimo  e  dis- 
tratto  " — A  heedless  mind  will  bring  on  a  blind  eye.  There  are  more 
dignified  questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  eye  which  we  have  not  here 
touched,  about  its  ^^  education,"  its  discipline,  its  relations  to  the  soul,  its 
philosophy  and  its  poetry.  Prof.  Agassiz  showed  once  to  the  Massachu- 
setts legislators  that  they  were  in  the  predicament  of  the  ancient  Pharisees, 
''  who,  having  eyes,  see  not."  But  eyes  which  are  to  have  poetic  or  philo- 
sophic or  keen  or  enduring  vision,  must  be  sound,  strong,  and  healthy. 
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THE  MARQXJISE  DE  CHAUTONNAY. 

AN  EPISODE   OF   THE  FEENCH   EEVOLUTION. 
(Adapted  from  the  German.) 

BY  £.  B.  D. 

"  Help  me  from  my  horse !  Good-evening,  aU.  What  times  are  these ! 
what  times  are  these !  You  should  go  to  the  city,  if  you  would  see  what 
France  is  coming  to !" 

With  these  words,  Master  Jacques  dismounted  from  his  black,  foam- 
covered  horse  in  tha  courtyard  of  the  Chateau  de  Ghautonnay.  He  had 
ridden,  without  halt,  the  entire  distance  from  Saumur  on  the  Loire,  eight 
leagues,  through  a  wild  and  brushy  country  cut  up  by  hedges  and  ditches. 
From  the  stables  and  the  kitchens  the  servants  had  flocked  to  the  yard ; 
the  field  hands  had  left  their  labours,  and,  with  the  peasants  from  ^the 
neighbouring  village,  were  streaming  in,  all  clamorous  and  questioning. 
Standing  somewhat  above  the  others,  on  the  stone  steps,  of  the  chateau, 
was  a  young  girl,  whose  jaunty  costume — ^that  of  a  lady's  maid — ^was  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  her  fellow  servants  and  the  peasant  women. 

^^  I  told  you  how  it  would  be !"  cried  she.  ^^  The  hail  did  not  break  in 
the  church  window  for  nothing — ^the  fine-painted  window  that  was  a 
thousand  years  old  and  more !     They  have  murdered  the  king !" 

^  Silence !  silence ! "  shouted  the  others.  ^^  Let  Jacques  speak.  He 
has  been  to  the  city — ^let  him  tell  us  how  it  looks  there." 

"Ah!  it  looks  gloomy  enough  there!"  exclaimed  Jacques,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  ^^  and  heathenish,  and  wild  I  Tou  would  no 
longer  know  the  good  city  of  old,"  he  continued,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
^  forehead.  "  The  townspeople  run  about  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
senses.  Not  a  man  is  at  work.  *  Long  live  the  republic !  *  they  cry,  and 
^  Anns !  arms !'  roar  the  beggars  and  idlers  on  the  streets.  From  the 
window  of  the  town-hall  floats  a  long  black  flag,  and  on  the  market- 
place they  have  raised  a  wooden  booth,  over  the  entrance  to  which  they 
liave  written, — ^  Our  country  is  in  peril !  Volunteers  wanted  I '  and 
around  this  plaice  there  is  always  a  crowd  of  fellows  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  with  red  caps  on  their  bustling  heads,  while  a  dozen  hand-organs 
grind  out  ^  Ca  ira !  Ga  ira !'  all  day  long.  And  then  they  have  taken 
the  bells  out  of  the  churches,  and  made  them  into  cannon.  They  have 
broken  open  the  shrines  in  which  the  sacred  relics  were  kept,  and  sold 
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the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  trodden  the  bones  of  the 
saints  under  their  feet  I" 

A  fierce  murmur  of  indignation  ran  through  the  crowd. 

Jacques  resumed :  '^  Why  make  such  an  ado  about  this!  there  is  much 
worse  to  come.  An  order  has  been  sent  from  Paris  that  every  young 
man  in  the  country  shall  be  stuck  into  uniform,  and  marched  off  to  the 
borders." 

Jacques  was  in  his  element  as  a  dispenser  of  information,  and  his 
listeners  eager  for  news,  so  he  remained  deliberately,  mail-bag  in  hand, 
replying  to  their  questioning,  deeply  enjoying  the  dignity  his  superior 
advantages  had  temporarily  secured  for  him.  The  sun  was  setting,  its 
ruddy,  golden  reflection  gleaming  in  tiie  windows  of  the  chateau,  a 
structure  dating  from  an  early  period  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  one 
of  these  windows,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  edifice,  sat  llie  Itfiarquise  de 
Chautonnay,  a  lady  not  yet  past  the  blocmi  of  youth.  She  was  busy  at 
a  cabinet,  looking  over  papers  and  letters,  and  documents  of  value,  and 
devising  means  for  their  safer  keqnng,  for  now  precautions  were  required 
which  were  unnecessary  in  peaceful  times.  Glancing  from  the  window, 
^e  perceived  the  group  in  the  courtyard,  and  rising  hastily,  raaig  the 
bell  to  summon  her  maid. 

'^  It  is  the  courier  with  the  letter-bag,"  she  said  half  aloud;  '^he  brings 
newB  of  my  husband,  and  all  the  gossips  of  the  village  vnll  hear  it 
before  me." 

Hie  Marquis  de  Chautonnay  had  hastened  to  Paris  at  tike  first  warn- 
ing of  danger,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  serve  his  king. 

It  was  now  late  in  August  of  diat  year  of  terror,  1792.  Undefined, 
panic-creating  rumours,  each  succeeding  <me  surpassing  its  predecessor 
in  horror,  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  As  if  borne  upon  a  flash  d 
lightning,  the  tidings  of  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  on  the  tenth  of 
August— of  the  massacre  of  the  heroic  nobles  and  the  f  aithf td  Swiss 
while  defending  the  Tuileries  against  the  fiery  assaults  of  the  populace— 
of  the  erection  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  convocation  of  an  assembly, 
had  been  carried  even  to  the  remotest  villages  and  the  most  retired 
chateaux.  The  world  seemed  to  have  turned  to  that  primeval  state  of 
nature  in  which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  one  man's  hand  was  lifted 
against  the  head  of  another.  Even  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Foitou, 
those  thickly  wooded  and  hilly  districts,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  river  Vended  fell  into  the  new  movement.  As  the  nobles  of  tiiese 
provinces  had  not  forsaken  their  estates  for  the  gaieties  and  diss^atioos 
of  Paris,  as  had  been  too  much  the  case  throughout  the  rest  of  Fraoee, 
thdr  patriarchal  rule  had  not  yet  been  shaken.  Nevertheless,  the 
prinpiples  of  repvblicaniam  were  gradually  advandng  from  the  laige 
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cities  to  tbe  nortk  aod  eastwaard— 'froai  Nantes  and  Angers,  and  from 
Sanmur  mod  Tours.  The  ery— ^  liberty,  equality,  fra4;eraity,  or  deathl'* 
began  to  ^ow  1(mmL.  Hie  Jacobins  did  not  despair  of  finally  bringizig 
over  to  tbeir  doctrines  (be  people  even  of  this  ^oraer  of  France.  The 
uneasmesB  a&d  Miodety  which  all  felt  led  them  to  surmise  (hat  some  new 
csdamity  was  inipeii<£ng.    It  was  as  if  the  aor  smelt  of  blood. 

Minutes  passed,  and  Elise  did  not  appear,  aod  again  the  marquise 
rang,  this  ixme  impatiently. 

*'  It  IS  liselesa,  I  know,"  she  exclaimed.  ^'  The  chattering  hussy  is 
with  the  crowd  in  the  courtyard,  and  I  may  wait,  as  best  I  may,  until  it 
suits  her  pleasure  to  eoHie  to  me." 

As  die  sat,  waiting  aojootisly  and  fistening  intently  for  the  coming  of 
her  maid,  her  mind  strained  widi  the  dreadful  suspense  of  the  moment, 
^e  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  room.  It  was  as  if  a  door, 
ordinarily  swinging  noiselessly,  had  creaked  faintly  from  the  very  excess 
of  care  ia  opening  it-«a  noise  so  slight,  indeed,  that  if  she  had  not  been 
intently  Mstening,  it  would  have  escaped  her  notice.  Again  her  ear 
caught,  or  fancied  it  caught,  the  sound  of  a  moffled  footfall.  Ll  those 
dreadful  times  the  senses  w^e  on.  the  alert  for  the  di^test  hint  of  danger 
to  life  or  property. 

For  a  moment,  terror  was  ihe  reigning  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the 
marquise,  and  she  half  rose  in  the  sudden  impulse  to  spring  to  the  bdl 
and  sound  a  peal  of  alarm.  But  she  immediately  checked  herself  with 
the  thought,  tibiat,  as  her  two  Uxmsac  summons  still  remained  unanswered, 
atlord  would  be  ^ually  useless,  and  any  overt  act  on  her  part  night 
hasten  ihe  catastrophe.  Esci^  from  the  room  was  impossilde,  for  to 
gain  the  ^ooar  she  must  pass  the  spot  where  the  intruder — if  such  there 
wa8-H9tood.  In  the  dreadful  emergency  she  retained  her  self-possesaioa, 
and  summoned  all  her  courage  and  energy  to  her  aid. 

Immediately  in  fnmt  of  her,  restiaog  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  was  a 
mirror.  Her  glance  fell  by  accident  on  this  mirror,  but  before  it  was 
withdrawn  she  saw  reflected  in  it  the  figure  of  a  man,  carrying  a 
formidable  knife,  advancing  fux>und  an  angle  of  the  room  behind  her. 

Qnii^  as  thought,  yet  witih  a  sH^tly  perceptible  motion,  with  her 
light  hand  she  seized  a  pistol  which  lay  in  the  open  dmwer  before  her, 
while  her  IdEt  hand  she  placed  as  quickly  over  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the 
tiny  spaniel  which  lay  in  her  lap,  lest  she  should  discover  and  xesent  the 
appearanee  of  the  intruder. 

The  man  paused,  as  xf  delibevating  on  his  next  movement,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  mirror,  so  that  he  might  not.  perceive  she  had 
discovered  him.  Meanwhile,  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  perils  of 
her  situation  and  devising  the  course  ahe  had  best  pursue. 
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At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  staircase  and 
advancing  through  the  hall  toward  the  door  of  her  room.  A  quick  g^ce 
in  the  mirror  showed  her  that  the  ruffian  had  disappeared ;  and  as  the 
maid  entered  immediately,  and  gave  no  sign  of  seeing  anything  unusual, 
she  knew  that  the  man  must  have  retreated  through  the  same  door  by 
which  he  entered.  And  this  door  opened  into  her  bedroom.  There  was 
no  means  of  ^ress  from  the  chamber,  except  through  the  room  where 
she  was  sitting,  or  by  the  window  to  the  court  below.  To  make  use  of 
the  latter  was  impossible,  crowded  as  the  court  now  was  by  servants 
and  villagers. 

The  marquise  was  pale  and  trembling  when  Elise  entered,  bnt  the 
maid  was  too  excited  herself  to  take  note  of  any  excitement  in  others. 

^'  My  lady,"  said  she,  '^  here  is  Jacques,  who  has  brought  you  the 
news  from  Saumur,  and  they  do  say  there  are  dreadful  doings  in  Paris. 
They  have  murdered  the  king  and  put  everybody  in  prison — ** 

The  marquise,  by  a  gestiure,  silenced  the  volubility  of  her  maid,  and 
turned  to  the  courier  with — ^'  You  have  come  at  last,  Jacques.  What 
news  do  you  bring  me  of  my  husband  f  " 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^'  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ;  *^  no  good 
news,  certainly.  They  say  he  is  put  in  prison,  and  one  knows  what  that 
means  now.  The  blood-thirsty  villains  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  but 
themselves  are  dead." 

^'  Have  they  killed  the  king  ?  " 

'^  Not  yet,  madame ;  but  one  cannot  tell  what  they  will  do." 

The  marquise  silently  reached  her  hand  for  the  mail-bag,  and  nerved 
herself  for  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  finding,  perhaps,  her  worst  feais 
realized.  There  were  papers  of  the  day,  and  one  or  two  letters,  the 
latter  written  in  a  guarded  manner,  as  if  their  writers  feared  to  com- 
promise themselves  if  their  productions  should  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 
But  from  them  she  learned  her  husband  had  been  arrested,  and  was  now 
awaiting  his  fate,  a  fate  concerning  which  there  could  be  little  doubt. 
She  gave  one  cry,  but  quickly  regained  her  composure,  as  the  thought  of 
her  own  perils— a  peril  which,  for  the  moment,  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
husband,  she  had  forgotten.  Now  was  no  time  for  weakness.  She  most 
be  strong  and  wise.  Should  she  tell  Jacques  of  her  danger,  and  bid  him 
summon  the  servants  to  secure  the  ruffian  ?  She  would  not  decide  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  She  had  the  man  secure — ^no,  he  was  not 
secure ;  the  door  was  imlocked,  and  the  key  on  the  inside,  and  if  she 
were  left  alone  for  a  moment,  she  might  be  subjected  to  a  worse  horror 
than  that  through  which  she  had  just  passed. 

Rising  resolutely,  she  went  to  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  openii^ 
it,  she  held  it  ajar  for  a  few  moments,  while  she  paused  on  the  threshold 
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further  to  question  Jacques.  Having  allowed  sufficient  time  for  the  man 
to  secrete  himself,  as  she  felt  sure  he  would  do  if  he  had  opportunity, 
she  boldly  entered  the  chamber,  crossed  it,  made  a  pretence  of  taking 
something  from  a  table,  and  as  she  passed  out  again,  by  a  hasty  move- 
ment secured  the  key  of  the  door.  As  she  re-entered  the  room,  she 
inserted  the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  outside,  and  turned  it,  unnoticed  by 
Jacques  and  Elise. 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  spent  some  moments  alternately  indulging  her 
forebodings  concerning  her  husband,  and  considering  what  she  should  do 
with  her  prisoner.      As  the  word  prisoner  occurred  to  her,  it  suddenfy 
seemed  to  be  fraught  with  a  double  meaning.    Her  husband,  too,  was  a 
prisoner ;    and  as  she  prayed  for  mercy  for  him,  so  would  she  also  be 
merciful,  unless  the  man  proved  utterly  unworthy.     In  her  hasty  view 
of  him,  she  had  recognized  him  as  a  former  resident  of  the  village,  an 
idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  but  one  whose  worst  crime  had  hitherto 
been  that  of  poaching.     The  evil  influences  of  the  times  had  probably 
had  their  effect  upon  him,  and  in  the  general  anarchy  and  blood-thirsti- 
ness, he  had  found  a  broader  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  misdirected 
faculties. 

^^  Elise,"  said  she,  rising  with  a  sudden  determination,  ^^go  with 
Jacques  to  the  next  room,  and  remain  until  I  call  you.  And  here,"  she 
added,  by  a  sudden  afterthought,  as  the  maid  was  leaving  the  room, 
^'  poor  Fidel^  can  wait  no  longer  for  her  supper.  Take  her  down  and 
attend  to  her  wants." 

The  maid  looked  surprised  at  this  care  for  a  dog  at  such  a  time ;  but 
it  was  with  the  view  of  having  no  troublesome  intruder  in  the  interview 
which  she  contemplated  that  she  sent  the  dog  away. 

As  she  heard  the  door  of  the  adjoining  apartment  close,  she  paused  a 
moment  to  collect  herself.  Then,  taking  her  pistol  again,  and  advancing 
to  the  door  of  her  chamber,  she  said  in  low,  yet  distinct  tones — 

''Godfrey  Chassong!" 

There  was  no  reply. 

''  Godfrey  Chassong,"  she  repeated,  ^^  you  see  that  I  am  aware  of 
your  presence,  and  you  cannot  but  know«that  you  are  completely  in  my 
power.  I  can,  if  I  wish,  deliver  you  over  to  the  servants  and  villagers 
who  are  collected  below,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  see  fit.  The  wisest 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  submit  to  me.    You  hear  me,  Godfrey  I" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  came  the  reply,  ^'  I  hear  you, 
madame." 

''  Then  tell  me  what  was  your  purpose  in  coming  here  to-day." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  came  a  second  reply — ^^  You  are  a 
brave  woman,  madame.    You  remind  me  of  Citizeness  Capet,  who  calls 
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herself  our  qneen.  Yon  have  every  advantage  of  me,  and  I  am  forced 
•to  snbmlt  and  answer  your  cpeetion.  Ton  are  snspected  of  being  in 
commnnication  with  the  royalists,  and  I  was  sent  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  evidence  against  yon.  I  found  you  busy  with  your  papers,  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  get  behind  you  unseen,  I  might  find  out  all  I  wanted 
with  your  aid,  but  without  your  knowledge.  Otherwise,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  search  the  desk  myself.  But  you  must  have  seen  me  in  the 
glass." 

*^  Yes,  I  saw  you  in  the  glass.  But  what  were  yoa  intending  to  do 
with  your  knife  ?  " 

^^  Madame,  when  one  undertakes  a  dangerous  affair,  it  is  necessary  for 
one  to  go  prepared." 

^  Then  it  was  not  to  murder  me  ?** 

There  was  undoubted  genuineness  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  whicli 
replied — '^  Heaven  forbid !  I  might  have  frightened  you,  and  in  the 
cause  of  our  republic  have  borne  witness  against  you,  for  a  patriot  most  not 
let  himself  be  influenced  by  private  feelings.  But  if  you  had  let  me  pass 
unharmed,  you  would  have  been  equally  safe  from  harm  from  me.*^ 

"  What  will  you  do  if  I  let  you  pass  unharmed  now  I " 

^^  Hon  dieu  !    I  cannot  expect  that." 

"  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please.    Will  you  go  peaceably  away?" 

**  I  would  be  a  worse  man  than  I  am,  madame,  if  I  did  not." 

The  marquise  summoned  Jacques  from  the  adjoining  room. 

"Jacques,"  said  she,  "you  were  a  faithful  servant  of  your  old 
master,  were  you  not  I " 

"  I  was,  madame." 

"  And  you  are  ready  to  serve  me  as  faithfully,  if  I  desire  it  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  madame." 

"  Even  if  it  went  against  your  conscience  f  " 

"  Madame  would  not  ask  me  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"  But  suppose,  Jacques,  I  should  wish  you  to  do  something  that  yoa 
disliked  very  much — as  much  as  you  would  the  rescuing  of  a  Jaoolns^ 
would  you  not  do  it  for  me — ^for  the  sake  of  the  marquis  ?" 

Jacques  hesitated,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth*—"  Those  infernal 
sans-culottes !"  He  was  evidently  struggling  between  duty  and  inclina- 
tion. He  finally  answered,  reluctantly,  to  be  sure—"  Whatever  madame 
wishes  me  to  do  I  will  do  without  a  question.  She  cannot  certain^ 
want  me  to  put  on  a  red  cap  and  cry,  ^  Vive  la  repuMique.' " 

The  marquise  unlocked  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  called  Godfrey 
forth. 

"  Jacques,"  said  she,  "  I  want  you  to  conduct  this  man  quiefly  oot  of 
the  house,  and  safely  off  the  premises." 
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"  But,  madame,"  stammered  Jacques  in  astonishment,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Godfr^,  "  you  do  not  know  who  he  is.  He  is  one  of  the  sans- 
culottes.   You  surely  do  not  mean — ^ 

^'  I  mean,  Jacques,  that  I  wish  to  be  obeyed,"  replied  the  lady,  with 
dignity. 

"  And  I  will  obey  you,"  returned  Jacques,  recalled  to  himself ;  but  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  muttered  in  an  undertone,  *•*•  What  strange 
freaks  ladies  take !  Can  madame  be  turning  Jacobin,  I  wonder  ?  Or 
has  she  lost  her  senses  I" 

"  Godfrey  Chassong,  this  man  will  see  you  safely  out  of  the  neigh- 
hourhood.  I  have  spared  you  once.  Do  not  be  sure  I  shall  be  so  lenient 
a  second  time." 

^^Come  along,"  said  Jacques  surlily,  casting  a  scowling,  sidelong 
glance  at  his  companion.  "  111  do  what  I'm  ord^ed  now ;  but  if  I  ever 
have  a  fair  chance  at  you  when  I'm  not  under  commands,  well  see  who 
is  the  best  man — a  true  royalist  who  stands  up  for  his  church  and  king, 
or  a  rascally,  cut-throat  republican,  who  gets  into  people's  houses  no  one 
knows  how,  and  who  has  to  be  got  out  again  on  the  sly." 

Godfrey  lingered  in  hestitation  for  a  moment,  and  then,  sinking  on  his 
knees  before  the  marquise,  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it  reverently. 

^'  I  cannot  thank  you  now,  madame,"  said  he  efgnestly,  ''  for  your 
generosity  to  me.  But  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  I  can  prove  my 
gratitude  to  yon,  I  shall  not  fail  you." 

^^Better  not  trust  him,"  said  the  inccNrrigible  Jacques,  and  together 
they  disappeared  through  a  winding  passage  which  led  to  a  back  entrance. 

As  the  door  closed  after  them,  and  the  necessity  for  calmness  and  self- 
control  was  no  longer  so  imperative,  the  marquise  was  overcome  by 
Budden  weakness,  and  sta^ered  with  difficulty  to  a  seat.  Her  maid 
found  her  utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was  days  before 
she  became  herself  again. 

The  weeks  went  on,  until  it  was  the  middle  of  September.  An  ominous 
sultriness  brooded  over  France.  From  the  mighty  volcano  of  Paris  a 
terrible  something  had  shot  up — a  doud  of  fire  and  blood,  it  might  be, 
which,  spreading  out  its  gloomy  canopy,  had,  at  last,  well  nigh  covered 
the  whole  land.  The  world  seemed  to  have  been  driven  from  the  poles 
^  which  it  had  so  long  revolved,  and  chaos  to  have  come  again.  Now 
that  the  altars  of  God  and  the  throne  of  the  king  had  been  overturned, 
whose  property,  whose  life  was  any  longer  safe  against  violence  I 

'A'heady  the  marquise  was  aware  that  the  Jacobins  of  the  city  had 
loarked  the  Chateau  de  Chautonnay  as  the  rendezvous  of  those  '^  sworn 
foes  of  the  people,"  the  "aristocrats."  By  certain  information  received, 
she  was  left  scwrcely  in  doubt  that  the  republicans  intended  to  mako  an 
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attack  upon  the  house  during  the  coming  night.  With  the  undaunted 
intrepidity  of  her  nature,  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hold  out  against 
them. 

Jacques  had  again  just  returned  from  Saumur  with  the  precious 
letter-bag. 

"  One  of  the  letters,''  said  Jacques,  "  was  brought  by  a  traveller  to 
our  tradesman's." 

In  those  days  of  suspicion  and  treachery  it  was  dangerous  to  trust 
letters  to  the  post.  The  heart  of  the  marquise  throbbed  more  violently, 
yet  no  outward  sign  of  emotion  disturbed  the  gravity  and  composure  of 
her  mien.  Turning  towards  Jacques,  she  asked — '^Is  eveiything 
prepared  ?  " 

^^  Everything,  just  as  your  ladyship  directed.  The  firelocks  are  all 
loaded,  and  the  peasants  are  ready  to  spring  up  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
alarm-belL  There  are  forty  of  them — strong,  resolute  men.  They  have 
arranged  a  fire-signal  with  their  neighbours,  if  the  sans-culottes  should 
come  this  way.  Your  ladyship  can  rest  easy  in  this  matter.  But  if  70a 
had  only  taken  my  advice,  and  not  let  that  rascal  Ghassong  go,  all  this 
might  have  been  saved." 

"  How  so,  Jacques  I" 

'^  Everybody  knows,  madame,  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  attacL 
He  is  such  an  ungrateful,  cowardly  dog !" 

If  Jacques  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  his  indignation  would  have  found  vent  in  far 
stronger  language. 

The  marquise  opened  the  bag  and  took  out  a  newspaper.  It  was  a 
copy  of  The  National  Oazette^  or  Universal  Monitor^  for  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  September,  1792,  "  the  fourth  year  of  Liberty,  and  the  first  of 
Equality,"  as  the  title  announced. 

Of  all  the  newspapers  that  sprung  up  during  the  Revolution,  the 
Mondteur  was  considered  the  most  fair  and  reliable.  In  it  one  beheld 
the  destinies  of  France — ^tragedies  innumerable,  and  more  terrible,  eyen, 
than  those  of  Comeille  and  Crebillon.  A  few  moments  the  marquise 
silently  looked  over  the  sheet,  and  then  read  to  herself  the  following: 

^'  The  report  that  the  royalists  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of  the 
city  had  resolved  upon  a  general  rising  and  attempt  to  escape,  inspired 
our  good  citizens  with  an  ever-growing  apprehension.  These  reports, 
indeed,  at  last  gained  such  strength  and  wide-spread  credence,  that 
patrols  were  sent  out  to  guard  the  prisons.  But  the  fury  of  the  people 
had  now  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  rashest  and  most  terrible 
purposes  were  already  contemplated.  At  this  moment  a  citizen,  who 
had  just  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer,  cried  out  in  a  sort  of  frenzj : 
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^^  ^  Shall  we,  who  have  left  our  homes,  cany  with  us  the  fear  that  those 
in  whose  charge  we  have  left  our  wives  and  children  shall  not  be  able  to 
guard  them  against  new  conspiracies  1  Death  to  all  traitors !  Let  the 
prisoners  die !' 

^^  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  instantaneous.  From  every  quarter 
of  the  cily  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  upon  the  prisons.  In  vain  the 
authorities  strove  to  restrain  the  mob.  But  if  the  justice  of  the  people 
was  terrible,  it  must  yet  be  said  that  when  it  had  nothing  further  to 
punish,  it  broke  forth  into  the  loudest  jubilation.  Such  of  the  prisoners 
whose  innocence  was  assured  were  set  free  at  once,  and  borne  off  in 
triumph,  amid  shouts  of  ^  Long  live  the  people  ? '  Those  not  deemed 
innocent,  yet  culpable  in  a  less  degree,  were  taken  to  see  the  destruction 
of  the  criminals,  and  the  fearful  spectacle  they  were  thus  made  to  witness 
was  the  prelude  to  their  liberation." 

The  newspaper  closed  its  recital  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  mob  with 
the  following  horrible  and  cold-blooded  paragraph : 

^'  The  next  day  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Princess  Lamballe.  The 
dead  body  was  dragged  around  the  city,  but  first  of  all,  around  the 
Temple." 

It  was  in  the  Temple  that  the  king  was  confined. 

The  marquise  emptied  the  mail-bag  of  its  contents.  She  threw  the 
newspapers  upon  the  floor.  ^^  I  cannot  read  them,"  she  said,  ^'  there  is 
blood  upon  them." 

With  trembling  hands  and  blanching  face  she  opened  the  letter  of 
which  Jacques  had  spoken. 

"  Not  a  word  to  console  you,"  wrote  her  friend.  "  All  is  over !  I 
believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  At  midnight  of  Sunday 
the  slaughter  began,  and  continued  to  Tuesday.  Alarm-bells  pealed 
from  every  steeple.  The  houses  were  all  closed.  Only  the  armed  bands 
of  murderers  paraded  the  streets.  Three  hundred  of  the  boldest  were 
sent  to  the  prisons.  It  is  said  that  Danton  himself  selected  them  for  the 
bloody  work,  and  paid  them  for  it.  Civil  functionaries,  wearing  tri- 
coloured  sashes,  marched  in  advance  of  them.  Fifteen  hundred  persons 
were  put  to  death  by  these  rufi&ans.  Among  the  victims  were  many 
harmless  women,  and  many  priests,  whose  sole  offence  was  that  they 
would  not  take  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution.  You  recollect  my 
niece,  who  was  maid-of-honour  to  the  queen,  and  was  captured  at  the 
storming  of  the  Tuileries  ?  She  is  now  no  more.  Fortify  yourself  with 
the  courage  of  a  Christian.  Your  husband,  the  Marquis  deChautonnay — ^ 

The  marquise  could  read  no  further.  The  letter  dropped  from  her 
trembling  hands,  and  with  a  gasping  sob  she  sank  back  in  her  chair. 

Suddenly,  in  the  courtyard  below,  was  heard  a  loud  uproar,  together 
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with  a  hammering  at  the  outer  gate.  At  this  noise  the  marquise  arose, 
every  trace  of  weakness  and  apprehensicm  gone  from  her  f aee  and  bear- 
ing. Beaching  the  courtyard,  she  found  the  entire  force  of  male  servants 
under  arms.  A  few  torches  and  stable-lanterns  diffused  a  flickering  and 
uncertain  Hght. 

^  Open  the  gate,  will  you  ?  ^  shouted  some  one  on  the  outside.  ^ Open! 
we  have  caught  a  thief — ^a  spy !  ^ 

^^  It's  that  villain  Chassong,  I  am  certain,"  was  the  remark  of  Jacques 
who  had  followed  close  at  the  heels  of  his  mistress. 

^^  Open!"  commanded  the  marquise,  from  her  position  on  the  stone  steps. 

There  was  some  little  delay  before  the  servants  could  take  down  the 
iron  bars,  shove  back  the  heavy  bolts,  and  turn  the  key  in  the  look.  A 
number  of  peasants  armed  with  pikes  and  firelocks  rushed  noisily  in, 
dragging  in  their  midst  a  man,  the  first  noticeable  peculiarity  in  whose 
ck>thing  was  the  tri-4X)lour  sash  across  the  breast,  and  the  national 
cockade  in  his  crushed  hat. 

^^  A  Jacobin,  who  wanted  to  set  fire  to  the  village !  kill  him !  Down 
with  him !"  clamoured  the  peasants,  whose  courage  had  evidently  been 
heightened  by  a  too  free  use  of  brandy  at  the  inn. 

Little  by  little  the  marquise  gathered  from  the  confused  talk  the 
particulars  most  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  matter.  Apprehen- 
sive of  a  sudden  attack,  the  peasants  had  resolved  on  a  thorough  search 
of  the  neighbourhood,  during  which  they  had  encountered  this  man,  who, 
at  sight  of  them,  would  have  fied  to  the  bush.  They  had  fallen  upon 
him,  however,  and,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  brought  him  with  them. 
Amid  their  scornful  laughter  he  had  at  last  called  upon  them  to  lead 
him  into  the  presence  of  the  Marquise  de  Ghautonnay. 

^'  Bring  him  into  the  house,  that  I  may  see  and  question  him,''  was 
the  marquise's  command,  as  she  ascended  the  steps. 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^^  I  knew  it  was  he,"  he  said ;  ^^1 
can  recognize  him  in  spite  of  his  disguises~-that  wretch  Chassong.  He 
will  not  get  off  so  easy  this  time." 

No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  chateau,  than  the  stranger,  haying 
already,  by  a  powerful  jerk,  broken  away  from  the  two  men  who  held 
him,  now  dashed  aside  his  hat,  and  the  black  bandage  which  had  con- 
cealed a  portion  of  his  face,  and  revealed  the  form  and  features  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ghautonnay  I 

What  a  meeting  was  this  I  Unexpectedly,  unobserved,  Joy,  the 
daughter  of  heaven,  had  descended,  and  now  stood  there  in  all  her  beauty. 
He  whom  his  wife  believed  to  be  dead,  was  with  her  again,  deUrered 
from  a  thousand  perils.  Passionate  embraces  alternated  with  eager 
questionings. 
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And  this  was  his  stoiy :  ^^  Bleeding  from  a  severe  wonnd,  he' had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  people  at  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  had 
been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Abbey.  Here  his  wonnds  were  carefully 
examined  and  dressed,  and  he  received  from  his  jailer  a  certain  kindness 
of  treatment.    At  last  came  the  terrible  days  of  September. 

^^  It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,"  said  the  marquis,  '^  we  were 
all  pi^pared  for  the  last  extremity.  The  day  previous  I  had  been 
removed  to  the  little  chapel,  which  'was  already  occupied  by  several 
prisoners.  Outside  we  heard  the  yells  of  the  murderers,  the  groans  of 
the  murdered.  At  ten  o'clock  my  name  was  called,  and  I  went  out.  A 
savage-looking  fellow,  bespattered  with  blood,  and  brandishing  a  bloody 
sabre,  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

*' '  To  the  tribunal,  aristocrat ! '  he  shrieked.     '  To  the  tribunal.' 

"  'Pray,  air,'  I  politely  rejoined,  *  only  show  me  the  way,  and  I  will 
go  alone.* 

'^  Then  a  singular  circmnstance  happened.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice 
the  murderer  started.  He  turned  with  an  impetuous  movement  toward 
a  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  dark  and  narrow  haU. 

^' '  You  are  the  Marquis  de  Ghautonnay,'  said  he. 

" '  And  you  are  Godfrey  Chassong,'  I  returned." 

"I  knew  it !"  broke  in  Jacques  impetuously.  "  I  knew  there  would 
mischief  be  done  when  madame  set  the  vile  sans-culotte  at  liberty." 

The  marquis  turned  with  a  questioning  glance  to  his  wife.  She  took 
no  apparent  heed,  except  to  bid  him  proceed  with  his  narrative. 

^^  Well,  vdth  that  he  squeezed  me  into  a  small  closet,  and  shut  the 
door.  ^  No  noise,'  he  whispered,  and  I  was  alone.  About  midnight, 
when  the  biitch^*8  had  completed  their  bloody  task,  or  desisted  from 
slaughter  through  exhaustion,  he  returned,  wrapped  a  mantle  around  me 
and  broughit  me  thus  disguised  in  safety  from  the  Abbey.  For  three 
days  I  shared  with  him  his  miserable  home  in  one  of  the  remoter 
suburbs.  In  the  meantime,  he  procured  for  me  a  certificate,  which, 
stamped,  sealed,  and  signed  by  Danton  himself,  bore  testimony  to  my 
republican  principles,  and  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  Paris.  Once  in  the 
open  country,  I  gave  Chassong  half  my  remaining  ready  money.  We 
parted ;  he  to  join  the  forces  under  General  Dumoriez,  and  fight  against 
t^e  Prussians,  whilst  I  made  my  way  hither  on  foot,  not  daring  to  risk 
Uie  chances  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  by  travelling  in  the  post.  But 
the  etrai^est  part  of  all  was,  that  Chassong  would  not  confess  to  me 
his  motive  for  saving  my  life,  and  whenever  I  spoke  of  gratitude,  his 
invariable  reply  was— *  You  must  thank  the  marquise,  your  wife,  not 
1&6.'  Is  it  posdble,  my  dear  wife,  that  you  found  means  to  hire  this 
nifflan  to  rescue  me  from  the  jaws  of  certain  death  f  " 
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^^  My  heart  did  not  err,  after  all ! "  said  the  marqiiise,  with  a  signi- 
ficant smile.  But  before  she  had  time  to  reply  to  the  question  of  her 
husband,  Jacques  interrupted  with — ^^  That  is  it !  What  a  fool  I  was 
not  to  see  it  before !  Those  sans-culottes  are  ready  to  betray  their  own 
cause  for  a  few  francs.  The  mean,  cowardly,  treacherous  dogs !  Tes, 
milord,  madame  hired  him,  and  sent  him  to  Paris  to  save  you,  and  I 
myself  let  him  secretly  out  of  this  house  and  started  him  on  his  journey. 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

^^  It  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  not  true,  my  husband,"  said  the  marquise 
solemnly ;  ^^  I  sent  him  to  you,  but  it  was  all  unknown  to  myself,  and 
there  are  other  obligations  stronger  than  those  of  mere  money.  Let  ns 
remember  that  in  even  the  vilest  of  men  there  still  remains  a  spark  of 
goodness  which  may  be  kindled  into  a  flame — ^that  none  are  so  base  as  to 
be  incapable  of  gratitude.  Let  us  give  God  the  honour  for  your  deli- 
verance !     His  be  the  thanks  and  praise ! " 

*'  Amen,"  was  the  reverent  reponse. 


SCHILLER'S    FIRST    LOVE. 

(Translated  from  Die  GartenUtube,) 

On  a  summer  evening  of  the  year  1784  there  was  assembled  jat  Mann- 
heim, in  one  of  the  stately  houses  on  the  Parad^UUZy  a  select  company, 
who  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  a  young  man  declaiming  a  few  scenes 
from  his  latest  drama,  ^^  Louisa  Miller."  The  youthful  poet,  with  the 
slightly  inclined  head,  thoughtful  brow,  and  lustrous  eyes,  revealing  a 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  Friedrich  Schiller.  Near  him  we  pe^ 
ceive  the  gentleman  of  the  house ;  that  man  with  the  finely  cut,  intel- 
lectual features  is  Schiller^s  faithful  friend  and  the  publisher  of  his 
earliest  writings,  the  bookseller  and  court  councillor.  Christian  Friedridi 
Schwan,  himself  a  meritorious  author  and  highly  esteemed  by  Lessing 
and  Wieland,  by  Herder  and  Gk>ethe.  And  of  the  two  females,  just 
developed  into  wonderful  beauty,  hanging  upon  the  poet's  words,  one  is 
Schwan's  eldest  daughter,  Anna  Margaret,  whose  relations  to  Schiller 
have  thrown  a  ray  of  poetry  upon  her  name  ;  the  other  is  Margaret's 
bosom  friend,  the  fascinating  and  talented  actress.  Miss  2^^1er,  who 
wrought  such  deep  impressions  on  every  auditor  by  her  impersonation  of 
Louisa  in  "  Love  and  Intrigue  "  and  Leonora  in  "  Fiesco,"  and  of  whom 
a  contemporary  writes :  "  Never  again  have  I  heard  such  accents  or 
melody  of  love  as  came  from  her  lips  when  enacting  Fiesco's  consort.'' 
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Yonder  fine  figure,  of  a  somewliat  aristocratic  bearing,  but  with  a  mild 
and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  is  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  celebrated  Mannheim  Theatre,  Baron  Wolfgang  Heribert  von 
Dalberg ;  at  his  side  we  notice  one  of  the  greatest  of  lustrions,  August 
Wilhelm  Iffland,  renowned  also  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  that  tragical  crisis  in  SchiUer^s  life 
which  removed  the  former  armj  physician  from  Stuttgard,  and  bore  him 
to  the  friendly  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 

In  April,  1781,  '^  The  Bobbers  "  had  been  put  into  the  printer's  hands. 
To  secure  for  the  work  a  wider  circulation,  Schiller,  before  the  printing 
was  completed,  wrote  to  Schwan,  transmitting  to  him  at  the  same  time 
the  first  seven  finished  sheets.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it  in  a  letter  to  Schiller,  Schwan  instantly  hastened  to  find 
Dalberg,  and  read  the  fragment  aloud  to  him.  Dalberg  now  requested 
the  poet  to  adapt  his  piece  for  the  Mannheim  stage,  and  it  was  thus, 
with  yarions  alterations,  against  which  Schiller  vainly  protested,  performed 
at  MftTiTilimm  on  the  13th  of  January,  1782,  he  being  present.  At  the 
second  performance  (May  25th)  he  had  again  travelled  to  Mannheim 
without  leave,  was  arrested,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign. 
But  the  more  onerous  his  condition  grew,  the  more  his  spirit  of  liberty 
was  roused.  While  the  general  interest  was  engaged  by  the  festivities 
preparing  at  Solitude  (the  king's  pleasure-palace),  in  honour  of  the  Grand 
Prince  Paul  of  Russia,  Schiller  had  escaped  unobserved  with  his  trusty 
friend,  Streicher. 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  Schiller's  third  sojourn  at  Mannheim 
and  Oggersheim,  the  destitution  with  which  he  had  to  contend  there,  and 
the  crushing  disappointments  he  experienced  from  Dalberg.  Among 
the  few  who  during  that  time  stood  steadfastly  by  the  unfortunate  poet 
was  Schwan.  Though  Dalberg  had  rejected  "Fiesco  "  as  unavailable, 
Schwan,  justly  admiring  the  tragedy,  undertook  its  publication ;  the  sum 
given  for  it  sufficed  to  cover  Schiller's  boarding  expenses  and  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  journey  to  Baurbach,  near  Miningen,  where  a  noble  lady, 
the  Baroness  of  Wolzogen,  tendered  to  the  poet  the  quiet  of  a  secluded 
retreat. 

There  is  little  to  aid  us  in  discovering  what  were  Schiller's  relations 
to  the  Schwan  family  during  this  period.  But  we  may  draw  an  inference 
from  one  of  Schiller's  letters  to  Schwan,  dated  Bauerbach,  December  8, 
1782,  in  which  he  says  :  ^'  My  recent  hasty  and  clandestine  departure 
prevented  me  from  bidding  adieu  to  you,  my  dear  friend.  I  do  so  now, 
and  offer  you  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  tender  interest  you  have  taken 
in  my  fate.  The  situation  in  which  I  then  was,  afforded  me  abundant 
opportunity  to  test  the  fidelity  of  my  friends,  and  unpleasant  as  were 
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many  of  my  expmences,  jet  I  have  been  suffictently  recQmpensed  bythe 
unflinching  finsmess  with  which  60bm  few  friends  abode  that  test''  We 
are  further  enlightmed  by  a  letter  whioh  Schilier's  &ther  o&  the  same 
day  addressed  to  Schw&n  from  Solitude,  wherein  this  sentence  occvn: 
''  Your  Honour  has  shown  my  son,  Dr.  Schiller,  audi  eztntordiBuy 
friendship  that  I  consider  it  my  boundea  duty  to  c^er  you  my  Host 
cordial  thanks,  with  the  most  ardent  wisji  and  the  humblest  reqpieBttbt 
it  may  please  you  to  continue  your  valued  favour  to  that  young  man.'' 

But  Schiller  was  fated  not  to  be  absorbed  too  long  by  poetical  plans 
at  Bau^bach,  on  his  "  literary  WarttHu^."  ^  It  was  a  siren's  voice,'' 
writes  Streicher,  ''that  called  him  back  to  Mannheim,  the  coaxing, 
seductive  v(»ce  of  Dalberg ;  and  so,  after  a  reodence  of  oeven  montlis, 
he  parted  from  his  benefactress."  On  the  2%f^  of  Jnly,  1788,  we  agnn 
meet  with  him  at  Mannheim,  where  he  took  lodgings  in  a  j^easfint 
dwelling  situated  near  Hie  palace  bnildii^.  After  Dalberg^s  hoose  he 
loved  most  to  be  at  Schwan's.  ''  The  ladies  here,"  he  writes  on  liie  ISdi 
of  November  to  the  Baroness  of  Wolzogen, ''  are  not  partundaiiy  notifie- 
able,  Miss  Schwan  being  about  the  only  one,  an  actress  ezicepfteil  (ke 
refers  to  Caroline  Ziegler,  whose  untimdiy  death  evoked-  geKeoal  regret), 
who  is  an  excellent  person.  These  and  some  others  scHaetiaras  cause  lae 
a  pleasant  hour ;  for  I  freely  admit  that  to  associate  with  thelair  sexis 
by  no  means  distasteful  to  me."  Like  a  heavenly  vision  the  yoalMai, 
amiable,  and  intelleetnal  Mmrgaret  Schwan  crossed  the  impresnble  poef  s 
path  and  quickly  supplanted  the  affection  which  had  just  begun  to  bad 
in  his  breast  for  Charlotte  von  Wolzogen. 

Margaret  Schwan,  we  are  informed  by  Madame  von  Wolsogm,  was 
then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  a  very  beautiful  giii,  with  large,  eipreawye 
eyes,  very  quick-witted,  and  with  a  mind  drawing  her  more  to  the  wodi, 
literature,  and  art,  than  to  a  quiet  domestic  Me.  In  her  f ather^s  hcapi- 
table  mansioii,  the  cynosure  of  scaxais  and  heU^^ta^  she  had  eaify 
acquired  not  only  a  superior  education,  but  also  learned  -die  art  of  aas^ 
ing  this  advantage.  Her  features,  judging  from  a  pamting  stifi  preserved 
by  the  Croetz  family  at  Mannheim,  are  not  without  a  touch  of  pride  and 
of  severity.*  Margaret  was  generally  present  when  Schiller  read  to  her 
father  his  latest  poeticfd  compositions,  nor  was  it  long  before  het  heart 
took  part  in  these  delights,  and  aSready  the  pdbliic  voice  designated  lier 
as  Sehiller^fi  betrothed.  StiU,  no  decisive  step  was  taken,  not  even 
when  Schiller's  connection  with  the  Manzdieim  stage  began  to  loosen 

*  The  reader  will  find  excellent  pictures  of  Margaret,  her  father,  Caroline  Ziegler, 
and  others,  besides  a  number  of  interesting  autographs,  in  Goetz's  illustrated  work, 
entitled  **  Beloved  Shades,**  and  published  in  Mannheim  in  1858 — a  volume  which 
seems  not  to  have  attained  the  circulation  it  deserves. 
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more  And  more,  and  he  was  already  prepaiis^  to  aooept  a&  invitatioii 
from  Eo^:^er  to  come  to  Leipsic. 

It  was  on  a  cheerless  March  evening  when,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the 
poet  ext^ded  his  hand  in  farewell  to  Margaret,  who  stood  before  him 
in  all  her  lovelmess,  r^ressing  her  deep  emotion,  and  did  not  suffer  him 
to  depart  without  a  friendly  remembrance.  At  dawn  of  the  following 
day  Schiller  waved  his  last  adieu  to  the  city  on  the  Neokar.  He  never 
saw  Maimheim  again. 

"  Echo,  blithesome  melody, 
The  deserted  forest  through. 
Ah !  how  very  easily 
Human  beiogs  bid  adieu !  " 

The  17th  of  April,  1785,  saw  Schiller  inLeipsio,  and  the  we^  suc- 
ceeding his  arrival  he  wrote  to  Schwan,  asking  his  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage.  After  describing  his  journey  to  Leipsic  and  his  acquaintances 
there,  he  thus  proceeds  ;  ^^  It  is  my  intention  to  be  very  diligent  here, 
to  work  «t  ^  Carlos '  and  the  '  Thalia,'  and,  what  wiU  probably  jdease 
yon  most,  to  return  by  degrees  to  my  medical  studies.  I  long  impatiently 
for  this  epoch  of  my  life,  when  my  prospects  shall  be  better  established 
and  more  definite,  and  when  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  my  favourite  in- 
clination only  for  amusement.  Did  I  not  formerly  study  medicine  con 
amore^  why  should  I  not  do  so  the  more  now  ?  This,  my  dear  friend, 
might  possibly  convince  you  as  to  the  fixedness  of  my  purpose ;  but  what 
will  give  you  .the  most  complete  guaranty,  what  must  banish  eveiy 
doubt  regarding  my  firmness,  I  have  kept  from  you  until  this  moment. 
Now  or  never  nuist  it  be  said.  It  is  only  my  distance  from  you  that  in- 
spires me  with  courage  to  avow  this  wish  of  my  heart.  Often  ^lou^ 
while  the  happiness  was  yet  mine  of  being  near  you,  often  enough  did 
the  confession  start  to  my  lips ;  but  again  and  again  did  my  courage  fail 
me  whto  on  the  point  of  telling  you  all  frankly.  Your  kindness,  your 
sympathy,  your  excellent  heart,  have  caused  me  to  cherish  within  my 
breast  a  hope  which  can  be  justified  only  by  your  indulgence  and  friend- 
ship. The  free  access  I  had  to  your  house  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your  amiable  daughter,  and  the 
generous  and  kind  treatment  of  which  you  both  deemed  me  worthy  has 
seduced  my  heart  into  the  bold  wish  to  be  accepted  as  your  son. 
Hitherto  my  prospects  were  vague  and  dark,  now  ihej  are  beginning  to 
change  for  the  better.  Every  fresh  intellectual  effort  will  bring  me 
nearer  the  certain  goal.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  I  shall  attain  it 
when  my  ardour  is  quickened  b^  the  ^»tificatioQ  of  my  dearest  wish. 
Two  years  more,  and  my  fate  will  be  decided.  I  feel  how  much  I  ask, 
and  how  boldly  and  with  what  little  right  I  ask  it.    It  is  already  a  year 
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smce  this  thought  has  been  occupying  my  soul ;  but  my  esteem  for  you 
and  your  excellent  daughter  was  too  great  to  permit  me  to  give  free  play 
to  a  wish  which  then  could  be  seconded  by  nothing.  I  imposed  upon 
myself  the  duty  of  visiting  your  house  less  often,  of  seeking  distracti(m 
in  distance ;  but  my  heart  would  not  be  quieted  by  the  shabby  deception. 
To  the  Duke  of  Weimar  I  first  unbosomed  myself.  Induced  by  his 
obliging  kindness  and  the  declaration  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  I  confessed  to  him  that  my  felicity  depended  upon  a 
union  with  your  noble  daughter,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his  part  when 
the  question  is  to  complete  my  happiness  by  this  alliance.  I  shall  add 
nothing  more  than  the  assurance  that  a  hundred  others,  perhaps,  might 
offer  your  daughter  a  more  briUiant  lot  than  I  can  at  present  promise 
her,  but  I  deny  that  a  heart  can  be  found  beating  for  her  with  a  warmer 
love.  Upon  your  decision,  to  which  I  look  forward  with  impatience  and 
anxious  expectation,  it  will  depend  whether  I  may  venture  to  address 
your  daughter  herself." 

What  was  the  issue  of  this  suit?  The  poet's  biographers  pretty 
nearly  concur  in  remarking  that  ^'Schwan,  without  even  making 
Schiller's  proposal  known  to  his  daughter,  softened  the  bitterness  of  his 
refusal  by  saying  that  Margaret's  disposition  was  not  in  harmony  with 
Schiller's."  We  have  in  our  power  to  correct  this  statement.  What 
Caroline  von  Wolzogen  says  in  her  "  Life  of  Schiller  "  (I.  206),  namely, 
^^  that  Schwan  openly  expressed  to  the  poet,  whom  he  held  in  great 
esteem,  his  doubts  as  to  whether  his  daughter's  peculiar  nature  fitted  her 
to  be  his  companion,  and  that  in  so  doing  Schwan  acted  only  as  a  friend,'' 
may  indeed,  be  true ;  but  at  the  bottom  the  matter  was  otherwise.  On 
the  margin  of  said  autograph  letter  of  Schiller's,*  still  in  possession  of 
the  Goetz  family  at  Mannheim,  we  find  the  following  remark  in  Schwan's 
own  hand :  '^  The  ^  Laura '  in  Schiller's  '  Resignation '  is  no  one  dse  bat 
my  eldest  daughter ;  I  gave  her  this  letter  to  read  and  told  Schiller  to 
address  himself  directly  to  her.  Why  nothing  ever  grew  out  of  the 
matter  remained  a  mystery  to  me." 

Let  us  attempt  to  solve  this  mystery.  There  are  three  things  which 
must  be  kept  in  view.  First,  we  originally  notice  in  Schiller  (as  in  many 
other  men  of  genius)  a  certain  aversion  to  marriage,  a  reluctance  to  give 
up  a  higher  life  of  mind  and  feeling  for  a  finite  passion.  On  being 
advised  by  the  composer  Zumsteeg,  who  had  just  been  married,  to  follow 
his  example,  Schiller  repUed,  ^^  No,  let  me  bear  my  lot  alone,  in  spite  of 
the  hot  blood  coursing  through  my  veins.  You  know  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  philosophize  after  my  own  fashion." 

•  A  fac-flimilo  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  the  book  "  Beloved  Shades,'*  alrady 
mentlou«d. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  this  high-soaring,  silent  idealism  comes  ever 
ia  contract  with  sober  reality,  so  hostile  to  the  ideaL  Bachelor  life, 
without  order,  without  female  care,  disgnsted  Schiller.  ^'  Alone  without 
guidance,"  he  complains  in  a  letter  to  Beinwald,  ^^  I  struggle  to  manage 
my  domestic  concerns ;  a  thousand  petty  troubles,  cares,  and  projects, 
hoyering  incessantly  before  me,  distract  my  thoughts,  dissipate  all  poetic 
dreams,  and  clog  the  wings  of  enthusiasm."  From  this  state  of  mind 
springs  a  longing  for  the  pleasures  of  a  comfortable  home,  for  which 
poetry,  if  necessary,  is  often  given  in  exchange.  ^  Hence  we  can  under- 
stand these  words  of  Schiller  written  to  his  female  friend  at  Bau^bach 
(May  30, 1783) :  '^  There  was  a  time  when  the  hope  of  immortal  fame 
tickled  me,  just  as  a  fine  dress  pleases  a  woman.  Now  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me ;  I  shall  send  you  my  poetic  laurels  for  your  next  hoBuf  a  la  mode^ 
and  let  you  have  my  tragic  muse  for  a  kitchen-maid.  How  very  small 
is  the  poet's  highest  greatness  compared  with  the  thought  of  a  happy 
lifer*    • 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Schiller,  whose  youth  was 
passed  amid  the  Storm  and  Stress  period,  who  was  himself  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  female  characters  of  his  early  dramas,  did  not  yet  know  how  to 
appreciate  sufficiently  the  graces  and  worth  of  woman.  ^^  Maiden's 
hearts  "  he  at  that  time  sang, — 

^^  Maiden^s  hearts  small  caskets  are, 
Pearls,  on  teasing  bent, 
Many  lures  the  golden  star, 
Though  but  ornament. 
Of  a  hundred,  ninety-nine 
Bawbles  of  no  worth  confine." 

"It  is  strange,"  he  writes  to  Koemer,  "but  I  love  strongly  sensitive 
natures,  and  every  coquette  can  fascinate  me.  Every  one  has  certain 
power  over  me,  and  though,  owing  to  my  vanity  and  sensibility,  none 
can  infiame  my  heart,  yet  they  make  me  feel  uneasy  enough."  In 
another  letter  to  the  same  friend :  "  My  heart  is  altogether  free,"  he 
says ;  "  I  have  faithfully  observed  what  I  made  my  rule  and  what  I 
solemnly  promised  you:  to  weaken  my  feelings  by  diffusing  them."  The 
following  will  suffice  to  show  how  Schiller  put  this  theory  of  "  diffusion  " 
into  practice.  At  Mannheim,  Margaret  Schwan  is  the  real,  the  imdis- 
puted  queen  of  his  heart ;  at  the  same  time  he  begins  an  intimacy  with 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Titanide,  with  the 
large  eyes  and  heart,  attracting  the  poet  toward  her  with  all  the  fiery 
ardour  of  her  tormented  soul ;  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  goes  to 
Francfort  with  Iffiand  to  witness  the  representation  of  "  Fiesco,"  and 
loses  his  heart  to  the  esteemed  actress  Sophia  Albrecht.    And  on  the 
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18tli  of  January  of  the  next  year,  wlule  at  Mannheim,  he  escorts  the 
gifted  and  charming  actress  Catharine  Baumann  home,  and  presses  his 
miniature  into  her  hands.  But  what,  perhaps,  must  appear  eveo  more 
strange  is,  that  not  one  of  these  numerous  intimacies  produced  a  lyric 
bud,  such  as  burst  with  such  richness  and  fragrance  from  Groethe's  heart; 
not  one  of  thejn  awakened  as  much  as  a  song  in  the  poet's  breast ! 

We  sum  up  our  remarks  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  deep  necessity  of 
the  heart  which  determined  Schiller  to  ask  for  Margaret's  hand,  but 
rather  the  longing  for  an  existence  free  from  cares.  On  the  arrival  of 
Schwan's  answer  Schiller's  highest  wish  had  already  been  gratified. 
Koemer's  friendship  afforded  him  freedom  &om  want  and  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  which  had  so  early  damped  the  £re  of  the  youthful 
poet's  soul.  Of  returning  to  medicine  (which  in  no  event  was  so 
seriously  intended)  lie  would  think  no  longer  now,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  beautiful  dream  of  a  union  with  Margaret  dissolved  before  his  ejes. 
In  the  rural  seclusion  of  the  village  of  Gohlis  he  sought  to  overcome 
the  grief  with  which  these  disappointed  hopes  filled  him. 

The  gloomy  reflections  of  those  days  gave  rise  to  that  much-admired 
poem  '^  Resignation,"  in  which  the  poet  forcibly  carries  out  the  idea  that 
the  hope  of  a  reward  in  another  world  is  but  a  fond  delusion,  as  hope, 
equally  with  enjoyment,  contains  its  own  reward.  Schiller  himself 
studiously  avoided  ever  alluding  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  which, 
moreover,  he  desired  should  not  be  regarded  as  his  own  confession  of 
faith,  but  merely  as  an  outburst  of  passion ;  wherefore  if  Schwan,  his 
intimate  friend,  declares  emphatically  that  it  alludes  to  his  relations 
with  his  daughter  Margaret,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  question  this 
assertion  as  nothing  is  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  neither  the  time 
at  which  the  touching  verses  were  written,  nor  the  passionate  excitement 
of  those  days,  in  which  Schiller  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  Theatre,  with  Dalberg,  and  with  the  actors ;  in  which  Madame  von 
Kalb's  passion  disquieted  instead  of  cheering  him,  whilst  his  peconiaiy 
embarrassments  became  daily  more  troublesome,  and  the  homage  which 
Margaret's  beauty  and  accomplishments  received  from  every  side  filled 
him  with  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy. 

Nevertheless,  Schiller  always  held  the  Schwan  family  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  When  Schwan  was  on  his  way  to  Leipsic  with  his  two 
daughters  the  following  year,  Schiller  met  them  at  Meissen,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  their  destination,  as  also  to  Dresden,  evincing  the  most 
cordial  friendship.  As  late  as  the  2d  of  May,  1788,  he  writes  to  Schwan : 
*'  Believe  me  that  your  memory  will  ever  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  and  has  no  need  of  being  revived  by  the  common  method  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  letters  of  assurance.    At  Wieland's  they  often 
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speak  of  your  eldest  daughter ;  during  her  stay  of  a  few  days  there  she 
won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  the  family.  So  I  still  continue  to  be 
a  trifle  remembered  by  her  1  Really)  it  makes  me  blush  to  think  how 
little  I  deserve  this  for  my  long  silence."  To  Margaret  herself  Schiller 
never  wrote.  The  poet's  silence,  for  whom  she  preserved  a  warm  affec- 
tion, weighed  heavily  upon  her  soul.  Once  more  she  met  him  at  Heidel- 
berg while  on  his  journey  to  Suabia  with  his  young  wife, — a  meeting  by 
which  both  were  most  deeply  affected ;  and  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld 
found  her  former  rival  veiy  amiable.  Thus  far  extend  my  sources  re- 
garding Schiller's  relations  to  Margaret  Schwan. 

All  of  Schiller's  biographers  agree  in  stating  that  Margaret  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  in  childbirth.  This  statement  is  also  incorrect. 
Margaret  was  never  married.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1795, 
she  was  laid  by  her  mother's  side  in  the  grave,  aged  not  more  than 
twenty-nine  years. 


THE    SAILOR'S    WEDDING. 

BY  A.  E.  riLLSBURY. 

"  Winds,  blow  safe,  and,  winds,  blow  strong. 
Waft  my  sailor-boy  over  the  sea : 
Haste,  0  Time !  nor  let  it  be  long — 
Haste  the  wedding  of  Jamie  and  me." 

^^  Swift,  glad  day,  and  swift,  sweet  night. 
Fly  o'er  my  maiden  beyond  the  sea : 
Flowers,  bloom  gay,  and,  flowers,  bloom  bright — 
Bloom  for  the  wedding  of  Janie  and  me." 

Suns  come  up  and  suns  go  down- 
Low  is '  the  sailor-boy  under  the  sea : 

Maiden^  thy  knell  is  heard  in  the  town — 
Grod  speed  the  wedding  of  Jamie  and  thee ! 
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THE    TRANSFUSION    OF    BLOOD. 

BY  GUSTAVE  LEMATTBE. 

From  "  Revtie  dee  Deux  Mondes" 

(Continued  from  page  76.) 

The  light  which  Harvey,  through  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  shed  upon  the  science  of  life,  afforded  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  frame;  and  it  remained  for  Lavoisier,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  to  inaugurate  by  his  discoveries  a  new  era  of 
progress.  The  foundation  of  general  physiology  was  laid  at  this  time, 
and  ere  long  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and  functions  of  the  blood 
was  gradually  arrived  at.  From  1815  to  1830  we  find  the  history  of  Trans- 
fusion assuming  a  new  phase.  Abroad,  Blundell  and  Diffenbach  were 
making  the  subject  popular  through  the  serious  and  earnest  labours  they 
were  engaged  in ;  and  in  France,  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas,  two  eminent 
savants,  were  making  those  important  researches  which  are  contained  in 
the  ^AnnaUs  de  Chimie"  for  1821 ;  but  no  real  progress  was  made  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  a  modem 
physiologist,  M.  Brown-Sequard,  a  decisive  step  was  at  last  taken.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  experiments,  as  bold  as  they  are 
interesting,  of  those  who  have  treated  with  so  much  success  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  life.  The  history  of  physiology  has  few  pages  more 
exciting  and  instructive.  In  order  the  better  to  understand  these  results 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  consider  the  nature  and  the  fimctions  of 
blood. 

The  blood,  while  circulating  through  the  vessels,  must  be  considered 
as  a  liquid  containing  a  vast  quantity  of  coloured  corpuscles.  On 
account  of  their  form  these  minute  particles  are  called  globules,  and  so 
small  are  they  that  they  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. The  vehicle  by  which  these  globules  are  transmitted  is  called 
plasma^  a  liquid  formed  from  the  material  elaborated  by  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  such  as 
the  albuminous  matters  which  have  their  analogy  in  the  white  of  an  egg^ 
fats,  sugar,  and  mineral  salts.  These  are  found  'Utkjjt  various  fonns, 
and  are  subject  to  a  continual  process  of  renewal,  the  particles  which 
have  become  useless  to  life  being  carried  off  through  the  excretory  dncts. 
The  globule  is  nourished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts  constituting 
the  glands,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  the  only  difference  between  them 
in  this  respect  being  that  the  globule  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
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plasma  itself,  whereas  the  other  substances  are  separated  by  the  mem- 
brane containing  the  capillary  vessels.  The  globule  does  not  retain  the 
chemical  properties  of  its  original  formation  in  its  plasmatic  state.  The 
various  chemical  reactions  which  these  bodies  undergo  were  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  plasma  at  all  periods  of  their  development.  When 
the  human  germ  is  in  course  of  evolution,  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
vessels  assume  their  form  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  the  heart  begins  to 
beat,  and  the  sanguineous  liquid  is  formed ;  but  the  globules  it  contains 
are  larger  than  they  are  after  birth  and  at  the  adult  age.  During  this 
embryonic  life  the  newly-formed  blood  has  no  communication  with  the 
maternal  organism :  the  two  circulations,  though  side  by  side,  are  inde- 
pendent, and  there  cannot  be,  as  was  supposed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  natural  transfusion  of  maternal  blood  into  the  embryo,  since  on 
both  sides  the  solid  or  globulous  particles  have  a  circulation  of  their  Qwn, 
and  continue  of  unequal  size,  varying  as  they  do  at  the  different  stages 
of  our  growth.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  elements  of  the  blood  of 
different  animals,  according  to  the  order  of  their  physiological  classifica- 
tion. We  find  these  larger  among  fishes  and  reptiles  than  among  birds 
and  manamals,  whose  vital  activity  varies  in  strength.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  analogies  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  blood,  presented  by 
these  different  groups,  the  blood  of  a  fish  is  powerless  to  vivify  the  body 
of  a  reptile,  nor  can  the  blood  of  a  bird  replace  that  of  a  mammal.  The 
animals  with  which  transfusion  is  to  be  effected  must  be  those  which  are 
closely  related  to  each  other  in  their  order  of  natural  classification. 

Not  only  has  the  sanguineous  globule  an  individual  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  plasma,  but  in  order  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  vivifying  each  part 
of  the  body,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  re- 
ceives its  beautiful  red  colour.  This  phenomenon  of  coloration  is 
essentially  a  vital  act,  and  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  reaction  which 
takes  place  between  two  bodies,  one  solid,  the  other  gaseous.  Among 
the  inferior  animals  whose  blood  contains  copper,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  vine  helix,  the  globules,  in  contact  with  thd  air,  assume  a  bluish 
colour.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Indigo,  which  in  the  plant  is  white,  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air ;  and  in  the  same  way,  many  other  colouring  matters  are  formed. 
The  red  globule  contains  iron,  and  the  chemical  changes  it  undergoes 
have  certainly  their  analogy  in  the  formation  of  rust.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tissues  the  oxygen  is  disengaged,  combustion  takes  place,  heat  is  pro- 
duced, the  blood  becomes  venous  and  blackish ;  then  returning  to  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  receives  with  the  vital  air  its  arterial  coloration* 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Transfusion,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  a  given  organism,  and,  in  the  case  of 
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the  human  body,  an  approximate  estimate  has  been  arrived  at.  A  cri- 
minal named  Langgoht  was  beheaded  at  Munich  on  the  7th  July,  1855, 
and  on  the  blood  being  collected  by  Professor  Bischoff,  there  was  found 
to  be  about  five  killogrammes;*  the  weight  of  the  body  was  180  liYres,^ 
the  proportion  being  a  third.  This  figure  has  been  accepted  by  many 
phyriologists;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  would  be  too  small,  but  nothiDg 
absolute  has  yet  been  determined  on  this  point.  The  quantity  of  blood 
is  different  according  to  its  various  conditions.  It  is  not  the  same  before 
and  after  a  meal,  or  during  waking  and  sleeping.  Among  the  hyber- 
nating  animals,  such  as  the  marmot  and  the  dormouse,  the  weight  of 
whose  bodies  is  lessened  by  a  fourth  during  the  period  of  lethargy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  blood  must  undergo  a  considerable  change,  and  suffer  a 
corresponding  diminution.  In  prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  and 
during  disease,  we  observe  a  similar  result,  the  globules  becoming  pale, 
and  decreasing  in  volume ;  and  nothing  is  truer  than  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  '^  sorrow  and  privation  consume  the  blood." 

The  function  of  secretion  is  to  relieve  nutrition,  and  is  mixed  up  with 
it  in  the  least  important  products  of  organic  matter.  Plants  of  a  simple 
structure,  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  afford  examples  of  this  confusion. 
At  a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  secretory  elements  are  isolated 
and  exist  by  themselves,  and  find  in  the  surrounding  air  and  liquids  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  nourishment.  Among  the  more  perfect 
orga&isms,  the  glandular  tissues  become  more  complex,  and  receive  the 
vessels  and  the  nerves,— -it  is  then  that  the  natural  transfusion  of  blood 
begins  to  play  an  important  part.  The  dimensions,  and,  above  all,  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  glands  are  found  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  they  traverse.  Thus  it  is  that  the  loins,  whose 
work  is  incessant,  possess  a  highly  developed  arterial  system.  The  blood 
is  renewed  in  the  glands  as  in  all  the  tissues,  and  the  extensible  parti- 
tions of  the  vessels  admit  it  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  organs. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  isolated  facts  are  not  the  expression  of  a  general 
law.  The  flow  of  blood  is  augmented  when  some  excitant  is  introduced 
into  the  system.  When  a  glandular  element  is  in  activity,  it  congests 
to  the  utmost  all  the  surrounding  parts.  This  is  a  fact  which  physiolo- 
gists have  not  failed  to  advance  in  treating  of  the  salivary  glands  of 
animals.  During  repose,  the  congestion  of  the  glands  is  weak,  the.blood 
of  the  veins  blackish,  and  it  is  then  the  organs  are  being  nourished. 
When  an  animal,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  artificial  excitant,  begins  to 
salivate,  the  glands  inject  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  veins  become 
turgid,  and  assume  a  fine  red  colour.    Thus  the  variations  in  the  flow  of 

*  A  kflograimne  is  2  lb.  8  oz.  4.423  dr.  ayolrdnpoiB. 
t  A  Uvre  is  1  lb.  1  oz.  10^  .dr.  aroirdupois. 
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blood  correspond  in  every  case  to  the  degree  of  secretory  activilj,  -vrbich 
ceases  altogether  when  the  blood  no  longer  arrives  at  the  glands.  The 
blood  is  the  medinm  through  which  the  glandular  substances  derive  their 
nourishment ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  sanguineous  liquid  in1;o  their 
very  midst)  is  a  veritable  transfusion  which  the  heart  supports  without 
ceasing,  and  which  an  artificial  transfusion  could  alone  replace. 

Nutrition  and  secretion  maintain  in  their  constant  operation  the  con- 
ditions of  organization  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  These  two 
functions  are  exercised  in  a  very  small  degree  by  plants,  we  might  also 
say  by  n-nimftla  during  sleep ;  but  in  the  state  of  waking  these  are  not  the 
onlj  ones  devolving  upon  the  animal ;  it  enters  into  relation  with  the 
eicterior  world  by  motion,  sensation,  and  intelligence.  The  muscular 
fibre — the  organ  essential  to  motion,  possesses  an  activity  independent  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  is  a  scientific  principle  which  local  transfusion 
has  confirmed,  and  it  now  rests  upon  a  multitude  of  proofs. 

lake  the  organs  of  secretion,  the  muscular  fibre  is  found  by  itself  in 
some  of  t]ie  interior  animals,  and,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  in  the 
transparent  bodies  of  those  infusories  called  vorticels.  At  the  highest 
poiot  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  this  fibre  is  found  in  connection  with 
the  nerves  and  the  vessels,  and  although  it  enjoys  an  excitability 
peculiarly  its  own,  it  receives  from  the  motor  nerve  an  incitement  to 
motion.  The  contact  of  the  muscular  fibre  with  the  blood-vessels  is 
intimate,  but  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  which  flows  through 
it  varies  according  to  its  activity.  When  the  fibre  is  in  repose,  the  action 
of  the  blood  is  modified  accordingly ;  if  in  a  state  of  semi-contraction, 
then  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  that  of  carbonic 
acid  augmented.  If  the  contraction  is  strong  and  energetic,  combustion 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  are  then  at  their  highest,  the  venous 
blood  is  dark,  and  the  muscle  is  being  nourished.  These  are  the 
modifications  which  the  muscular  fibre  passes  through  during  life.  When 
sadden  death  occurs,  and  the  blood  is  no  longer  renewed,  the  muscular 
irritability  ceases  after  a  variable  length  of  time,  and  in  a  certain  order. 
The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  first  ceases  to  be  excitable,  then  the 
intestiaes,  the  bladder,  the  iris,  the  muscles  piroper,  and  last  of  all,  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  is  dead, — ^this  is  the  ultimum  moriens.  Then 
the  organic  matter  which  we  call  flesh  is  decomposed,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  chemical  forces.  The  juices  of  the  body  become  acid, 
coagulation  takes  place,  and  then  suddenly  a  state  of  dead  rigidity  ensues. 
When  the  muscle  is  injured,  it  ceases  to  be  excitable,  but  if  it  be 
immediately  submitted  to  a  current  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  at  once  cured ;  ^ 
rigidity  ceases,  the  muscular  juices  recover  their  first  composition,  and 
the  individual  activity  of  the  fibre  is  again  resumed. 
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The  experiments  which  have  established  the  great  &cts  above  stated, 
have  not  only  been  made  upon  the  lower  animals,  but  upon  man  himselL 
It  will  suffice  to  give  the  details  of  two  of  these  which  Ml  Brown-Seqnari 
made  upon  two  men  who  were  beheaded  at  Paris,  in  June  and  July,  1851. 
The  first  experiment  was  performed  iipon  a  man  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  decapitation  took  place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  andelevenhoun 
after  all  trace  of  irritability  had  disappeared  from  most  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  An  injection  into  the  blood-vessels  was  commenced  at  six 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  evening.  The  quantify  of  blood  which  the 
operator  took  from  the  veins  proper  was  sufficient  for  a  smtdl  part  of 
the  body.  One  of  the  hands  being  selected  to  receive  the  injection,  the 
piilse,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  was  opened  and  the  blood  injected.  It 
entered  red,  but  became  blackish  when  flowing  through  the  veins,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  during  life.  The  operation  lasted  thiiiy-five  minutes,  and 
ten  minutes  after  they  were  able  to  detect  a  movement  of  the  hand.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  experiment,  the  injection  was  made  with  the  blood 
of  a  strong  dog.  This  blood,  of  which  there  was  about  a  pound,  had 
previously  been  deprived  of  its  coagulable  substance,  and  beaten  in  the 
open  air.  The  subject  was  a  strong  man,  forty  years  old.  Death  fiad 
also  taken  place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten  in  the  evening  the  body  was  quite  rigid,  and  under  the  influence  of 
stimuli  no  trace  of  contractibility  was  perceptible.  One  of  the  arms 
was  cut  off,  and  at  six  minutes  past  eleven  M.  Brown-Sequard  performed 
the  injection  by  the  brachial  artery.  The  skin  at  first  became  livid^ 
and  in  a  short  time  the  roots  of  the  hair  stood  out  in  relief,  and  the  flesh 
began  to  quiver.  This  artificial  circulation  was  so  well  carried  on  that 
palpitations  similar  to  those  of  the  pulse  heaved  the  principal  arteries  of 
the  wrist,  the  muscular  life  returned,  the  fingers  ceased  to  be  stiff, 
irritability  had  reappeared  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  this  continued 
to  exist  till  four  o'clock  next  day.  Never  did  experiment  shew  more 
clearly  that  the  blood  is  indispensable  to  muscular  life.  It  will  doubtless 
be  objected  that  the  muscular  element  receives  from  the  motor  nerves  its 
conditions  of  activity,  and  that  the  blood-globules  are  but  indirectly 
vivified  when  thus  rendering  the  nerves  excitable.  But  the  mode  of 
action  of  certain  poisons  proves  that  muscular  life  continues  after  the 
death  of  the  nerves.  If  we  compress  closely  the  arteries  of  the  lower 
members  of  a  living  animal,  the  withholding  of  the  blood  will  of  itsdf 
cause  the  properties  of,  the  nerves  to  disappear  before  those  of  the 
muscles,  and  an  artificial  stimulus  a|)plied  directly  to  the  muscular 
,  fibre  wiU  induce  a  movement,  even  after  the  nervous  excitabiliiy  has 
ceased  to  exist.  When  the  l^ature  is  cutj  the  course  of  the  blood  is  set 
free,  and  the  properties  of  the  motor  nerves  are  completely  restored. 
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Thus  may  the  life  of  the  nervous  element  be  destroyed  or  restored 
at  will. 

The  nerves  of  general  sensation  require,  like  those  of  motion,  the  con- 
tact of  arterial  blood,  but  their  anatomical  distribution  does  not  allow  of 
their  being  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  peripheric  action  of  the  blood. 
Sensation,  however,  like  motion,  is  a  function  already  well  defined,  and 
is  a  subject  of  experimental  analysis,  which  on  behalf  of  transfusion  is 
made  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  whose  function  it  is  to  receive  all  impres- 
sions from  the  skin.  Physiologists  have  resorted  to  an  ingenious  method 
to  prevent  the  blood  flowing  through  this  nervous  centre.  They  inject 
into  the  vessels,  in  a  certain  direction,  a  liquid  charged  with  an  inactive 
sabstance^  whereby  the  capillary  divisions  of  the  circulation  are  soon 
obstructed ;  the  marrow,  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  blood,  no 
longer  receives  impressions  from  the  skin.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
observed  when  we  destroy  artificially  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  main 
artery  of  the  body  leading  to  the  nervous  centre,  in  which  case  there  is 
no  sensation  when  the  arterial  blood  is  again  rendered  to  the  spinal 
marrow.  This  fact  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  transfusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  veins  of  an  animal  which  has  succumbed  to  a  hemorrhage.  The 
following  is  a  still  further  proof.  Two  dogs  were  killed  by  severing  the 
part  constituting  the  nervous  centre.  Death  apparently  took  place  the 
moment  the  respiratory  nerves  were  injured.  Gradually  the  nervous 
tissues  lost  their  properties,  and  before  these  had  entirely  disappeared, 
the  medulla  of  both  animals  lay  bare.  One  was  submitted  to  the  action 
of  oxygen  gas,  and  an  appearance  of  sensation  was  produced ;  the  other 
was  put  into  connection  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  no  way  affected. 
These  facts  show  in  a  decided  manner  that  the  nervous  centres  find  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  or  rather  in  the  oxygen  of  the  globule,  their 
conditions  of  activity. 

The  brain,  the  organ  of  the  most  elevated  manifestations  of  life,  acts 
like  the  spinal  marrow,  and  .contains  an  elaborate  net- work  of  blood- 
vessels which  distribute  into  all  its  parts  the  nourishing  liquid.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  cerebral  mass  is  always  in  activity  or  not.  The 
rest  of  the  organism  reposes  after  the  work  of  the  day,  but  the  brain, 
apart  from  the  waking  state,  does  not  conserve  the  nutritive  elements,  and 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  Greeks  regarded  sleep  as  the 
"brother  of  death."  The  quantity  of  blood  transfused  to  this  organ 
dnring  the  tw«  states  of  sleeping  and  waking  varies,  and  in  no  case  is  the 
same.  Dr.  Pierquin  had  occasion  to  observe  a  woman  in  a  disease  whicH 
had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  skull  and  striped  the  brain  of  its 
membranes,  and  the  nervous  mass,  thus  laid  bare,  showed  the  whole  of  the 
Uving  tissues.      During  sleep  the  cerebral  substance  appeared  to  lose 
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blood,  and  became  ahnost  pale,  and  though  shrinking  into  itself,  it  yet 
held  to  its  osseous  covering.  All  at  once,  the  invalid  uttered  some  words 
with  a  loud  voice — she  dreamed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  aspect  of  the 
brain  was  totally  changed,  the  nervous  mass  heaving  as  if  projected  to 
the  outside;  the  blood-vessels,  becoming  turgid,  doubled  their  volume,  the 
pale  tint  predominated  no  more,  and  the  surface  became  of  an  intense 
red.  The  fluxionary  movement  was  diminished  or  augmented  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  dream,  and  when  at  length  the  orgaokm 
became  quiet,  the  vivid  colour  of  the  sanguineous  injection  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  organ  assumed  its  former  pallor.  The  succession  of 
these  phenomena  permits  the  conclusion  that  the  putting  in  activity  of 
the  cerebral  celules  attracts  to  the  brain  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood. 
The  general  circulation  of  the  brain  is  weak  during  sleep ;  in  syncope, 
it  is  altogether  suppressed ;  and  everyone  is  able  to  testify  to  the  resolts 
which  follow  the  subtraction  of  blood  from  the  viscera.  The  least  emotion^ 
the  perfume  of  a  flower,  is  sometimes  sufficient,  by  causing  a  reaction,  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  heart ;  the  blood  then  ceases  to  excite  the 
brain,  and  the  pallor  of  the  face  becomes  a  sure  indication  of  the  pro- 
stration of  the  central  organs.  The  organism  no  longer  displays  that 
outward  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  its  life ;  it  becomes  feeble, 
the  intellectual  manifestations  cease  to  be  produced,  and  the  impressioDS 
of  light  and  sound  fail  to  be  perceived.  But  let  a  current  of  air,  brisk 
and  fresh,  be  made  to  strike  the  face,  life  is  at  once  renewed,  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  recovered,  the  countenance  resumes  its  former 
colour,  and  the  intellectual  and  sensorial  phenomena  reappear.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  produced  results  similar  to  these  by  an  experiment  upon 
a  dog.  He  compressed,  at  the  neck,  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  the 
animal  at  once  succumbed  and  fell  into  a  state  of  coma.  The  compression 
was  suspended,  and  the  cerebral  life  was  immediately  recovered.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  feeble  representation  of  what  takes  place  in  syncope. 
It  was  reserved  for  one  of  our  own  physiologists  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  M.  Brown-Sequard  caused  the  head  of 
a  dog  to  be  detached  from  its  body  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  Gradually  the  appearance  of  life  disappeared,  and  the  eyes  lost 
all  expression.  An  electric  current  applied  to  the  medaUa  oblongata  pro- 
duced no  contraction  in  the  muscles.  Ten  minutes  after  the  decapita- 
tion, the  operator  adapted  to  the  arteries  of  the  head  a  system  of  tabes, 
which  he  put  in  connexion  with  blood  deprived  of  its  coagulable  parts, 
and  charged  with  oxygen.  By  the  help  of  an  artificial  process,  whereby 
an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  heart  was  produced,  he  caused  a  circnla- 
tion  of  blood  into  all  the  parts  of  the  brain.  Soon  after  it  oonmienoed, 
the  face  assiuned  an  appearance  of  animation,  the  muscles  contracted, 
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aod  the  ejes  moved.  These  movements  were  apparently  directed  by  the 
wOl.  This  experiment  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  all  this 
time  the  vital  manifestations  continued.  These  gradually  ceased  as  the 
mjection  was  suspended,  and  they  then  beheld  all  those  phenomena  which 
are  observed  during  agony.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  became  so  contracted 
that  they  dilated,  and  the  last  effort  of  life  was  a  terrible  convulsion  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Before  such  a  spectacle  the  naturalist  is 
dmnb.  The  physician  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  the 
contact  of  arterial  blood  with  the  cerebral  matter ;  he  understands  why, 
in  the  treatment  of  syncope,  a  sloping  position  of  the  body  is  the  one 
most  favourable  for  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  and  how  it  is  that  water 
thrown  upon  the  face  agitates  the  nervous  centres,  revives  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  produces  a  circulation  of  blood  throughout  the  cerebral 
mass.  The  philosopher  puts  the  question,  old  as  the  world,  but,  since 
the  passionate  discussions  of  Barthez  and  Gabanis,  more  than  ever  a 
problem  of  the  age — ^Does  organic  matter  generate  or  no  the  phenomena 
which  it  manifests  ?  A  grave  problem,  and  one  which  M.  C.  Bernard,  in 
his  admirable  Eeport  upon  the  Progress  of  Physiology^  appears  to  us  to 
have  solved.  According  to  this  savant,  the  brain  of  an  animal  submitted 
to  the  experiment  of  transfusion,  and  to  which  we  have  restored  the 
blood  necjossary  to  it,  works  like  a  complex  machine  ;  the  brain  being 
nothing  but  the  instrument  of  intelligence,  and  the  organic  machine 
indicating  the  life  as  the  horologue  marks  ,the  time. 

Physiological  dissection  of  the  glandular  tissues,  muscular  or  nervous, 
however  complete  it  may  be,  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  combines  the  results  of 
analysis,  and  the  experimental  parcelling  out  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
should  end  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  whole.  The  individual  life  of  the 
glands,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  is  shewn  by  the  help  of  local 
transfusion ;  and  the  synthesis  of  the  Hving  being  is  realised  of  itself  by 
general  transfusion.  The  blood  which  arrives  at  the  heart  is  thence 
distributed  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  special  life  of  the  tissues 
and  the  organs  become  simultaneously  invigorated,  and  that  of  the  whole 
individual  then  presents  an  admirable  collective  unity. 

These  important  results,  which  the  physiologist  considers  from  a 
theoretical^  the  physician  regards  from  &  practical^  point  of  view,  and  in 
connection  with  disease.  Transfusion  of  blood  has  in  many  cases 
proved  a  successful  remedy  for  arterial  hemorrhages,  and  in  other  cases 
where  life  was  endangered  through  loss  of  blood.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  dements  of  the  nervous  tissue,  the  muscles,  and  the  glands  are  not 
injured,  though  the  access  of  new  blood  restores  life.  This  is  like 
pntting  <m1  into  a  lamp,  the  machinery  of  which  is  in  good  order, 
^en,  on  the  contrary,  these  orgjems  have  been  impared.  Transfusion  is 
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almost  powerless  to  render  the  same  service ;  and,  to  follow  np  the  com- 
parison already  made,  it  is  like  putting  oil  into  a  lamp  more  or  less 
disorganised  in  its  inmost  stracture. 

Transfusion  is  not  only  employed  for  replacing  the  blood  which  has 
been  lost  through  disease,  it  is  also  used  for  replacing  that  which  has 
become  foul,  and  it  is  successfully  employed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
oxide  of  carbon.  This  gas,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  powerful  poison,  and,  respired  in  a 
moderate  quantity,  it  soon  destroys  life!  Oxide  of  carbon,  in  contact 
with  the  blood  globules,  displaces  the  oxygen,  and  forms  with  these  a 
solid  and  inert  combination;  the  constitutional  elements  of  the  organs 
soon  cease  to  work,  and  death  takes  place  in  consequence  of  arterial 
hemorrhage.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Transfusion  has  come  to  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  art  of  healing. 

As  we  have  already  shewn,  there  was  a  general  belief  among  the 
ancients  that  the  life  resided  in  the  blood.  Some,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  organic  elements  themselyes 
possess  an  individual  life,  distinct  from  that  of  the  body,  and  also  that 
the  blood  had  a  circular  movement.  In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Meior 
morphoses^  Ovid  relates  the  story  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  old  -ZEson. 
Medea,  who  has  been  taught  by  her  mother  the  secret  virtues  of  herbs, 
makes  one  of  those  wonderful  draughts,  the  composition  of  which  proves 
at  least  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  It  consists  of  '^  roots  cut  up  in 
the  Haemonian  valleys,  and  seeds  and  flowers  and  acrid  juices.  She  adds 
stones  fetched  from  the  most  distant  east,  and  sand  which  the  ebbing 
tide  of  the  ocean  has  washed.  She  adds,  too,  hoar  frost  gathered  at 
night  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  and  the  ill-boding  wings  of  a  screech 
owl,  together  with  its  flesh ;  and  the  entrails  of  an  ambiguous  wolf, 
that  was  wont  to  change  its  appearance  of  a  wild  beast  into  that  of  a 
man.  Nor  is  there  wanting  there  the  thin  scaly  slough  of  the  Cyniphian 
water-snake,  and  the  liver  of  the  long-lived  stag;  to  which,  besides,  she 
adds  the  bill  and  head  of  a  crow  that  has  sustained  an  existence  of  nine 
ages."  Medea  then  opens  the  throat  of  the  old  man  with  a  sword,  and 
allowing  the  blood  to  escape,  replenishes  his  veins  with  the  juices  formed 
from  the  mixture  she  has  made — ^the  miraculous  effect  of  which  is  that 
his  youth  is  immediately  renewed.  There  is  another  passage  even  more 
striking  than  this.  The  daughters  of  Pelias,  being  anxious  that  their 
father  also  should  obtain  the  same  favour,  entreat  her  to  bestow  it,  wh^ 
after  a  time,  she  exclaims,  "  unsheathe  your  swords,  and  exhaust  the 
ancient  gore,  and  I  will  replenish  his  veins  with  youi&fal  blood.* 
This  passage  has  exercised  the  talents  of  some  of  the  best  com* 
mentators.   Pliny  and  ^lian  failed  to  perceive  the  evidence  it  afforded  of 
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some  belief  in  the  transfusion  of  blood,  and  regarded  it  as  merelj 
allegorical. 

Lucretius  and  Virgil  are  more  explicit,  and  we  might  almost  believe 
they  had  some  obscure  theory  of  the  individual  activity  of  the  organs. 
In  the  third  book  of  the  "  De  Berum  Natura/'  Lucretius  expresses  the 
idea  that  life  resides  alike  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  instances  the 
fact  80  often  observed  in  the  case  of  serpents  when  cut  to  pieces,  every 
fragment  appearing  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  lif < 


"  So  should  thy  blade  some  serpent's  length  of  tail 
Divide,  qnick  brandishing  its  furious  tongue, 
The  sever'd  parts  writhe,  agonised." 

And  previous  to  this  he  describes  the  appearance  presented  by  a  head 
suddeuly  detached  from  the  body,  the  movements  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  successive  disappearance  of  vital  energy — 

"  Thus,  too,  the  head. 
Whene'er  desever'd  from  the  vital  trunk, 
Still  keeps  its  look  of  life ;  -mth  open  eye 
Still  stares  till  all  the  gradual  soul  expire." 

In  the  description  of  the  death  of  Laris  in  the  tenth  book  of  Virgil's 
Eneid,  the  poet  exclaims— 

^^  Thy  hand,  poor  Laris,  sought  its  absent  lord. 
The  d;ying  fingers  quivering  on  the  plain. 
With  starts  convulsive  grasp  the  steel  in  vain." 

It  is  evident  that  both  Lucretius  and  Virgil  were  careful  observers  of 
nature,  the  vital  activities  of  organic  life  being  as  carefuHy  described  by 
them  as  if  they  had  received  that  experimental  demonstration  which  has 
enriched  modem  physiology.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  fact  expressed 
in  a  similar  manner  twenty  centuries  ago,  but  how  differently  has  it  been 
nnderstood!  The  ancients  observed  only  the  external  manifestations  of  life. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  a  child  observes  the  mechanism  of  a  watch.  Hold  it 
tip  to  it,  and  it  is  content  to  listen  to  the  sound  it  makes  ;  open  it,  and  it 
follows  with  its  eye  the  movements  of  the  wheels,  and  sees  nothing  but  an 
outward  appearance.  But  with  the  course  of  time  progress  is  made,  and 
the  child  attaining  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  placed  face  to  face  with  the 
same  watch,  asks  why  and  how  it  goes.  Made  wise  by  experience  as  to 
the  power  of  perseverance  and  labour,  he  dismounts  and  remoimts  every 
wheel,  till,  forming  precise  ideas  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  each  part, 
the  Knechanism  of  the  whole  is  at  last  clearly  understood.  It  is  in  this 
waj  that  modem  physiologists  have  studied  the  human  machine ;   the 
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life  of  each  separate  organ  being  carefully  observed  till  they  were  enabled 
to  penetrate  to  the  secret  of  its  mechanism. 

Transfusion  of  blood  never  attained  to  a  position  of  any  scientific 
importance  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appeared  at  first  as  a 
universal  panacea,  and  sought  to  govern  life  and  triumph  over  disease 
itself.  Vain  imaginations  !  we  have  seen  how  the  dreams  vanished.  In 
oiu*  day  the  true  scientific  method,  that  of  observation,  has  attained  the 
ascendency.  Scientific  questions  are  no  longer  advocated  in  toumep  of 
eloquence,  but  are  studied  modestly,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
laboratory.  Transfusion  has  reappeared,  but  not  with  the  absurd  pre- 
tensions of  former  times,  and  it  no  longer  professes  to  bestow  universal  or 
unlimited  life.  Reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  a  scientific  procedure,  it 
unveils  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  organic  life;  it  reveals  the  life  of  each 
portion  of  the  body,  and  shows  that  every  element  of  the  organism  has  a 
separate  existence,  and  finds  in  the  blood  the  conditions  of  its  activity. 


THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  STORM  MAPS. 

BY  J.  P.  L. 

Behind,  or  rather  beside,  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
that  runs  towards  the  Observatory,  at  the  far  end  of  the  Grardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  in  the  ground  floor  and  corner  room,  as  if  it  were  an 
American  apothecary  shop  or  grocery  store,  the  traveller,  curious  in  such 
things,  will  find  a  woman  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  taking  down 
subscriptions  for  the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Meteorological  Observations 
carried  on  at  the  Observatory.  I  have  recently  learned,  however,  that 
the  task  of  making  these  observations  is  now  transferred  to  the  new 
observatory,  of  which  M.  St.  Claire-Deville  is  the  learned  and  distinguished 
superintendent. 

When  we  crossed  the  ocean  in  October,  1866,  from  New  York  to 
Brest,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris^  we  knew  that  the  passage  would  be  stormy, 
for  the  time  of  sailing  fell  on  the  bad  day  of  the  weekly  storm  system  of 
that  year.  And  so  it  turned  out.  We  got  engaged  in  the  southern  rim 
of  a  tremendous  ^^  northeaster"  just  departing,  like  ourselves,  from  the 
States  for  England,  and  we  sailed  nine  days  in  its  company,  sometimes 
gaining  on  it,  sometimes  beaten  back  by  it,  until  one  night,  not  having 
seen  the  sun  for  six  days,  we  lay  to  in  front  of  a  lighthouse,  not  know- 
ing where  we  were,  only  that  we  certainly  were  not  where  we  should 
have  been,— ofT  Ushant.  When  morning  broke,  the  shore  appeared.  It 
was  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  We  turned  therefore  at  a  right  angle,  and 
steamed  across  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  and  arrived  at  Brest 
one  day  later  than  we  should  have  been  had  we  made  Ushant  light. 

This  lost  day  permitted  our  disagreeable  companion,  the  northeaster, 
who  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  our  society,  to  go  ahead ;  and  then  the 
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sun  came  forth,  and  the  beautiful  and  curious  cliffs  a^d  monuments  of 
Brittany,  and  the  rare  scenery  of  the  port  of  Frest,  remunerated  us  for 
the  delay. 

Had  we  been  on  a  voyage  from  Labrador  to  Norway,  we  should  have 
been  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  storm  instead  of  on  the  southern  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  southwester,  instead  of  northeaster,  and  have 
driven  us  forward,  all  the  way,  pele  mele, 

I  was  so  curious  to  follow  the  subsequent  course  of  this  eratic  monster, 
that  on  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  subscribed  to  the  Meteorological  Bulletin, 
and  got  the  back  numbers  for  two  weeks. 

Looking  on  the  chart  for  the  day  before  we  saw  the  English  light, — 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  front  rim  of  our  storm  drawn  in  curved  lines 
from  north  to  south,  and  bellying  eastward,  over  the  northwest  comer  of 
Enrope.  The  next  day's  chart  showed  it  further  advanced  and  raging 
into  the  North  Sea ;  and  each  successive  daily  chart  marked  its  position 
further  and  further  east-southeast,  until  its  form  was  broken  up  and  lost 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

That  winter  I  spent  in  part  atPau  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  every  morning 
I  had  at  my  breakfast  table  the  mapped  climate  of  all  Europe  of  the 
day  but  one  before.  And  every  week  I  had  a  new  storm  to  follow,  from 
its  first  appearance  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  its  disappearance 
three  or  four  days  latter  in  the  Levant,  or  across  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Sometimes  there  appeared  signs  of  a  disturbance  in  this  regular  march, 
which  I  could  not  comprehend,  and  then  the  order  would  be  resumed 
and  regularity  maintained  as  before. 

In  St.  Petersburg  a  similar  storm  map  has  been  published,  for  some 
years,  even  better  adapted  for  the  student  than  the  French.  In  England 
there  was  until  recently  a  distribution  of  storm  information,  in  advance 
of  time  to  all  the  seaports  of  England,  by  telegraph  from  Greenwich; 
but  the  labour  and  expense  was  supposed  to  be  inadequate  to  the  results; 
the  designer  of  the  system,  on  whom  it  chiefly  depended,  became  engaged 
in  other  scientific  pursuits;  and  the  daring  fishermen  and  economical  mer- 
<ihants  of  Cngland  were  impatient  of  control.     So  it  has  ceased. 

Along  the  stormy  and  dangerous  coasts  of  the  United  States  such  a 
system  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  and  ought  to  have  been  established 
by  government  long  ago.  One  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  or  New 
York,  however,  could  by  himself  keep  up  an  establishment  of  the  kind 
they  have  at  Paris,  until  it  became  self-supporting, — and  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  that  to  happen.  The  Bulletin  of  Paris  is  a  quarto  sheet 
of  four  pages,  on  the  first,  second  and  third  of  which  are  tables  of  the 
state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  sky,  the  rain-fall  and  wind- 
force,  at  all  the  places  from  which  telegraphic  dispatches  had  arrived 
that  day,  and  lagging  dispatches  of  the  day  before. 

The  third  page,  kept  permanently  furnished  with  a  map  of  Europe, 
printed  in  blue,  shows  on  this  map,  but  in  strong  black  lines,  the  curves 
of  barometric  pressure,  geographically  drawn  through  or  near  the  places 
from  which  the  telegram  of  the  day  has  come.  These  telegrams  are 
studied  in  the  evening,  and  thrown  into  curves,  printed  over  night,  and 
distributed  in  the  morning.  In  Paris,  a  man  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  was  all  over  Europe  the  day  before. 
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The  lines  of  barometric  pressure  are  all  concentric  in  a  greater  or 
degree,  because  they  show  the  sides  of  the  great  waves  of  air  which  are 
rolling  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  pressing  unequally  on 
the  innumerable  barometers  of  Europe.  Each  curve  is  inaiiLed  700, 705, 
710,  715,  etc.,  meaning  700  miUimetres  of  mercury.  In  America  we 
should  mark  l^em  tenths  and  hundredths  of  an  inch.  Arrows  also  appear 
on  the  map,  showing  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds. 


THE   BIRD. 

BT    SARA    T.    SMITH. 

I  KNOW  a  little  bird  that  singeth  ever, 

"  Sweet  Heart  r' 
From  out  its  nest  above  the  glancing  river, 

"  Sweet  Heart ! " 
No  other  songster  ever  coming  near  it : 
I,  in  my  lonely  chamber  lying,  hear  it, 

«  Sweet  Heart !" 

Still  to  the  Morning,  brightly  gemmed  and  fair, 

"  Sweet  Heart !" 
Still  to  the  Noon,  throned  on  the  quivering  air, 

"  Sweet  Heart ! " 
Still  to  the  pensive  Eve,  her  pale  brow  shading, 
"With  star-gemmed  fingers,  from  the  daylight  fading. 

"Sweet  Heart  I" 

Loud  when  the  black  storm's  wings  are  furled  away, 

"  Sweet  Heart ! " 
Low  when  the  mists  are  rising  cold  and  gray, 

"  Sweet  Heart ! " 
Once  at  the  midnight,  waked  by  pain,  I  heard  it 
Pipe  shrill  and  clear,  as  though  some  thought  had  stirred  it, 

"  Sweet  Heart ! " 

O  little,  happy  bird !  'tis  never,  never 

"False  Heart!" 
Nor  dost  thou  chide  thy  tender  bird-mate  ever, 

"Cold  Heart!" 
Thou  hast  not  felt  the  curse  of  Eden  lying 
Cold  on  thy  wings,  else  wouldst  thou  now  be  sighing 

"Sad  Heart  I" 
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AMERICANS, 
AND  SOME  OF  THEIR ,  CHARACTERISTICS. 

BT  T.   M.  COAN,  M.D. 

The  physical  development  of  the  American  is  a  type  quite  as  distinct  as 
his  intellectual  development.  It  f  onns  a  highly  individualized  portrait 
in  the  gallery  of  the  world's  faces.  The  traveller  does  not  need  to 
examine  the  dress  of  the  Scotchman  or  of  the  Italian  to  determine  his 
habitat ;  and  the  physique  of  the  American  is  not  less  indicative  of  his 
nationality. 

Let  me  inquire,  first,  What  is  the  American-Caucasian  type?  and 
second,  What  causes  have  produced  it  ? 

One  characteristic  of  the  American  physique  is  the  dominance  of  the 
bony  over  the  muscular  and  glandular  systems.  The  American  is  thin^ 
as  compared  with  the  European  of  equal  stature.  The  British  are  the 
bulkiest  of  the  European  Aryan  races,  the  French  the  lightest,  yet  they 
are  heavier,  proportionally,  as  the  statistics  of  armies  show,  than  our- 
selves. Even  the  Italians,  who  owing  to  poverty  are  the  most  underfed 
of  all  civilized  nations,  are  obese  in  contrast  with  the  average  American. 

2.  There  is  an  especial  frequency  of  the  cereh^al  or  nervous  tempera- 
ment among  Americans.  The  physical  features  of  this  temperament — 
the  laige  aud  active  brain,  the  diminutive  lower  jaw  and  slender  neck, 
the  fair  or  pale  complexion  or  light  hair^  are  especially  observable  in  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain  the  ratio  of  dark-haired  and  dark- 
complexioned  to  those  of  the  light  or  auburn  type  is  not  less  than  five 
to  one.  In  America,  from  what  statistics  and  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  more  than  three  to  one.  The 
blonde  complexions  are  noticeably  more  frequent  among  us  than  in  the 
parent  country. 
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3.  There  is  in  America  an  exquisite  development,  though  but  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  of  the  beauty  of  the  female 
face.     This  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  partial  observers ;  but 
the  fact  is  unquestionable.     Especial  beauty  has  not  been  claimed  for 
American  men;  but  the  beauty  of  American  women  is  admitted  through- 
out Europe.     It  is,  however,  too  often  a  beauty  of  the  face  rather  than 
of  the  figure ;  and,  based  upon  a  nervous  and  insuccnlent  physical  orga- 
nization, it  seldom  survives  the  period  of  early  youth.      Maternity  is 
nearly  always  fatal  to  it.     Marriage,  in  our  country,  more  frequently 
withdraws  the  wife  from  Society  than,  as  in  Europe,  introduces  her  to  a 
larger  and  more  genial  enjoyment  of  the  world.     Distinctly  reversing 
the  normal  social  relation,  we  too  often  rank  the  maiden,  in  social  con- 
sideration, above  the  wife ;  and  for  this  reason  even  marriage  too  often 
proves  to  be  a  sombre  cloud  that  quenches  the  morning-beam  of  the 
American  girl's  beauty.    Except  in  our  most  cultured  circles,  the  married 
woman,  however  young,  loses  a  certain  degree  of  social  value  after  the 
honeymoon  is  spent.^    The  comparative  isolation  and  the  peculiarly 
harassing  cares  of  American  domestic  life  tell  the  more  speedily  upon 
the  delicate  beauty  which  was  lately  so  brilliaat;  and  the  evanescent 
charm  that  had  invested  the  unmarried  girl  does  not  sorvive-her  tnuu- 
f ormation  into  a  sallow  and  anxious  wife.     American  maidens,  not 
American  matrons,  have  established  our  national  reputation  for  beauty. 
Their  blooming  reign  is  brief.     A  librarian  in  one  of  our  most  popular 
libraries  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing,  from  year 
to  year,  great  numbers  of  the  same  faces  among  the  lady-readers,  esti- 
mates the  average  duration  of  this  fragile  loveliness  at  less  than  three 
years.    He  assures  me  that  the  young  woman  who  appears  in  the  perfect 
bloom  of  physical  beauty  to-day  will,  especially  if  she  should  many 
within  that  period,  generally  lose,  before  its  close,  nearly  all  that  had 
made  her  face  especially  attractive  at  its  beginning,  and  then  appear, 
not  three,  but  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  older.    The  European  women,  on 
the  contrary,  increases  her  social  consideration  by  marriage,  and  expects 
to  lose  nothing  of  her  personal  charm.     It  is  in  Grermany,  France,  and 
England,  not  in  America,  that  we  look  for  the  queens  of  society  among 
women  of  advanced  age,  for  those  highly  vitalized  and  magnetic  femi- 
nine natures  that  retain  their  power  to  please  in  apparent  defiance  of 
the  course  of  years — that  grace  society  and  command  the  sincerest 
honu^  at  the  age  ef  seventy. 

4.  The  American  physique,  though  wiry,  alert,  and  full  of  nerve- 
power,  is  not  well  lubricated ;  has  an  insufficient  fund  of  anmial  life;  is 
not  thoroughly  charged  with  that  intrinsic  vitality  which  generallj 
underlies  the  finest  mental  and  spiritual  development.    Let  us  bear  to 
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hear  the  truth  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  a  lusty  physical 
growth  as  undesirable.  A  great  mind  is  connected  much  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed,  with  a  great  body.  A  thousand 
men  of  character  and  talent  will  weigh  more  and  stand  higher  in  feet  and 
inches,  than  a  thousand  common  men  taken  at  random  from  the  street. 
The  body  of  the  American  is,  as  yet,  too  slight  and  arid ;  it  has  not  a 
sufficient  physical  basis  of  protoplasm  and  of  muscular  cells.  It  is  an 
insucculent  physique.  It  resembles  an  herb  that  has  lately  been  trans- 
planted, rather  than  the  lush  and  luxuriant  growths  that  spring  up  and 
bourgeon  in  their  native  soil. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  whether  certain  advantages  may  not  inhere  in 
this  type  of  organization;  but,  having  briefly  defined  its  defects,  will 
pass  to  the  second  and  main  branch  of  the  subject,  and  inquire  into 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  defects. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  what  I  have  called  the  American  physical  insitc* 
culence  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  we  are  a  race  of  immi- 
grants. The  American  bears  no  relation  of  development  to  the  continent 
he  inhabits.  He  is  not  its  original,  own  growth ;  he  is  a  transplanted 
germ,  or  cutting.  But  the  process  of  transplantation  is  essentially 
hurtful,  for  the  time,  to  any  growing  organization ;  and  this  is  e/jually 
true  whether  the  new  soil  be  better  or  poorer  than  the  old  one;  whether 
it  he  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  colony  that  sufFers  deracination.  In  either 
case  there  is  the  same  disturbance  of  established  functions  and  relations, 
and  the  same  consequent  check  to  growth  by  the  diversion,  for  a  time, 
of  developmental  forces  to  the  lower  function  of  merely  sustaining  life. 
Transplanting  is  equally  severe  a  shock  to  either  human  or  vegetable 
growth.  A  colonizing  country — ^and  such  is  ours  to-day,  as  I  am  about 
to  show,  even  in  its  oldest  regions — ^is,  to  pursue  the  figure,  the  strict 
analogue  of  a  horticulturist's  nursery.  The  new  organisms  find  them- 
selves unrooted,  unshaded,  strangers  in  the  soil  and  climate;  and 
however  well  adapted  the  soil  and  the  climate  may  be  to  their  final 
development,  it  must  necessarily  be  long  before  they  can  fully  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  conditions,  and  exchange  the  pallid  hues  and 
sickly  growth  of  an  imperfect  nutrition  for  the  splendid  stamina  and 
succulence  of  a  deeply  rooted  life. 

I  have  said  that  Americans  are^  not  merely  that  they  or  their  ances- 
tors have  been^  a  migrating  nation.  Though  we  define  the  American 
citizen  as  one  born  upon  American  ground,  we  must  remember  that  the 
process  of  colonial  assimilation  is  secular ;  and  that  one,  two,  or  three 
generations  may  fail  to  adapt  the  immigration  nation  completely  in  the 
novel  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  culture  or  barbarism,  which  he  encoun- 
ters.    What  a  change  from  the  German  Lande^  or  the  British  meadows, 
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that  seem  ^'finished  with  the  pencil  rather  than  with  the  plough,"  to 
the  Western  prairie !  But  this  is  not  all.  The  American-bom  citizen 
is  still  essentiallj  an  emigrant.  He  is  hardly  less  a  wanderer,  by 
instinct  and  bj  habit,  even  in  our  oldest  cities,  than  his  ancestors  were 
when  the  Western  wildernesses  were  first  penetrated  bj  the  pioneers, 
who  made  their  little  clearings,  gathered  aroimd  them  a  few  of  the 
comforts  of  ciyilized  life,  and  then  moved  onward  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  to  repeat  the  process  as  long  as  their  restless  lives  should  last. 

^^  The  emigration  of  the  Americans  from  the  east  constantly  west- 
ward,"  says   Dr.  Francis  Lieber,    ^^is  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
history  of  no  other  nation  affords  a  parallel."    Precisely  the  correspond- 
ing process,  however,  is  still  going  on  among  us.     The  same  nomadic 
spirit   displays  itseK  in  the   constant   change  of  domicile  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  American  city-life.     No  other  people  in  the 
world  are  so  harried  as  ourselves  by  the  spirit  of  unrest.      No  other 
civilized  people  remain  so  short  a  time,  whether  in  town  or  country,  in 
a  particular  home  or  place  of  business.     ^^  Moving-day"  is  a  character- 
istic institution  of  America.    The  home-keeping  Scotch  or  English  look 
uxK>n  our  local  impermanence  as  a  sign  of  instability  in  the  national 
character. 

Only  in  New  England,  indeed,  does  our  population  seem  to  hare 
stricken  its  roots  at  all  deeply  into  the  soil.  The  "  Yankee  "  has  really 
made  himself  somewhat  at  home  in  his  country.  New  England  life  has  a 
local  flavour,  has  developed  a  type.  Yet  emigration  from  New  England 
is  large  and  constant. 

Restless  America  may  be  compared,  in  short,  to  the  ^^  Alkali  Flats  "* 
of  its  own  great  West,  and  the  reactions  of  its  population  to  a  strong 
acid  poured  upon  the  base.  The  result  is  a  secular  effervescence ;  and 
the  tossing,  boiling,  surging  solution  of  humanity  will  not  come  to  rest 
until  the  chemic  harmony  shall  be  complete,  and  the  turbid  mixture, 
throwing  down  its  precipitates,  shall  clarify  itself  and  become  the  elixir 
of  national  life  and  growth. 

But  other  causes  remain  to  be  pointed  out  for  our  national  character- 
istics. Transplantation  accounts  for  a  part  of  them;  but  a  nation  or  an 
individual  soon  recovers  from  the  shock  of  transplantation,  provided 
that  the  new  soil  be  fitting.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  American 
physique  remains  fitted  less  for  those  long  and  systematic  exertions  that 
insure  triumph  by  persistence,  whether  in  the  strife  of  intellect  or  of 
muscle,  the  competitions  of  science  or  of  a  boat-race,  than  for  the  intense 
but  transient  efforts  which  characterize  so  much  of  our  success?  I^ 
there  any  intrinsic  defect  in  the  country  or  climate  which  we  inhabit? 
Europe  has,  after  the  slow  evolutions  of  thousands  of  centuries,  pro- 
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duced  Europeans  and  European  institutions  as  its  resultant  crop :  as  the 
vine  produces  grapes,  as  the  pahn-tree  dates,  so  the  old  world  continents 
have  borne,  and  still  bear,  not  barbarians  or  savages,  but  their  wonder- 
ful fruits  of  arts,  religions,  sciences,  and  men.  The  Vatican,  the  music 
of  Beethoven,  the  piety  of  Savonarola,  the  ineffable  cathedrals,  Titian, 
Columbus,  Kepler,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  all  these  are  the  natural  pro- 
daction  and  outgrowth  of  Europe.  America  itself,  its  discovery  and 
civilization,  is  an  European  achievement. 

What  was  the  natural  production,  outgrowth,  and  achievement  of 
America  at  the  time  when  Europe  had  done  these  things  ? 

It  was  a  red  Indian — the  North  American  savage.  This  was  all  that 
the  unaided  forces  of  the  virgin  continent  had  accomplished.  The 
science,  culture,  character  that  have  since  been  developed  here  are  late 
exotics — ^have  been  transplanted  hither  from  other  fields. 

This  comparative  backwardness  in  natural  development  may  be 
partially  explained  by  a  vast  difference  in  the  antiquity  of  the  so-called 
"old"  and  "new"  worlds.  The  nations  that  have  the  start  by 
thousands  of  years  will,  other  conditions  of  development  being  equal, 
appear  first,  in  any  given  time,  in  the  human  race.  But,  setting  aside 
the  inquiry  into  the  comparative  ages  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
nation,  let  us  ask  whether  there  is  not  also  an  immense  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  development,  whether  climate  or  other,  that  respectively 
inhere  in  Europe  and  America.  Is  there  no  other  present  drawback 
than  that  of  youth  to  American  civilization  ? 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization,"  enumerates  four  agencies 
by  which  the  development  of  the  human  race  is  most  powerfully 
affected.  They  are  Climate,  Food,  Soilj  and  the  General  Aspect  of 
Nature  as  determining  nations  either  toward  scientific  progress  or 
toward  superstition.  Of  these  agencies,  the  first  is  probably  the  more 
important,  whether  as  a  developing  or  a  repressing  agency.  The 
eastern  slopes  of  all  the  continents  and  islands  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere are  colder  than  the  western ;  but  the  western  slopes  of  North 
America,  which,  in  their  southern  regions,  are  sufficiently  warm  for  the 
highest  fertility,  are  deficient  in  irritation.  No  part,  therefore,  of  the 
North  American  continent,  presents  the  most  favourable  physical 
conditions  for  a  high  spontaneous  development  of  mankind.  The 
causes  which  produce  the  severity  of  the  climates  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinental slopes  are  not  fully  understood.  One  of  them,  however,  which 
18  mainly  influential  in  determining  the  climate  of  our  own  Atlantic 
sea-board,  is  well  known.  It  is  the  privative  influence  of  that  vast 
oceanic  current  which  bears  the  warmth  of  the  equatorial  stream  past 
our  shores  instead  of  to  them,  and  discharges  it  upon  the  coasts  of 
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northern  Europe.  The  American  msj  well  regard  the  Gulf -Stream  as 
the  most  stupendous  robbery  of  the  planet.  The  Gulf-Stream  twos 
away  with  our  climate.  It  is  a  telluric  larceny.  It  annually  throws 
the  fruits  of  the  West  Indies  upon  the  coasts  of  Norway ;  and  it  bears 
to  those  far  shores  the  vast  fund  of  solar  heat  that,  absorbed  in  the 
intertropical  Atlantic,  and  poured  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  we  might  regard  as  our  own  rightful  possession.  It 
has  robbed  America  to  pay  Europe;  for  while  it  has  postponed  the 
possibilities  of  our  highest  civilization,  it  has  hastened,  by  many 
thousands  of  years,  the  development  of  European  nations.  Its  influence 
is  a  chief  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  Parthenon  and  the  Indian 
wigwam,  between  "Black  Hawk"  and  Martin  Luther,  between  the 
"  Shakers  "  and  Father  Hyacinthe ;  for  its  influence,  through  its  effect 
upon  our  climate,  is  still  actively  unfavourable,  though  rendered 
partially  inoperative  by  the  counteracting  skill  of  scientific  agriculture. 
But  the  fact  remaias,  that  the  climate  of  the  larger  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  fierce  extremes  of  cold  and  of  heat,  and  its  temperatures, 
often  i*anging  in  a  single  day  over  an  interval  much  greater  than  that 
which  indicates  the  average  difference  between  summer  and  winter  heat, 
is  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  best  growth  of  man.  The  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter  unduly  shortens  the  period  of  agricultural  labour, 
while  the  severity  of  the  summers  is  such  that  men  drop  dead  of 
sunstroke  by  scores  in  a  single  day,  in  our  larger  cities.  It  need  not, 
however,  discourage  those  who  believe  that  a  splendid  future  is  opening 
to  American  growth,  to  know  the  historic  fact  that  no  nation,  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  has  ever  attained,  by  its  own  efforts,  the  highest 
civilization  in  a  climate  so  severe  as  ours.  The  civilization  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway,  which  might  at  first  glance  seem  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  is  mainly  exotic.  Climate,  however,  has  exerted  upon  these  two 
nations  a  most  singular  influence.  "In  the  two  southern  countries"  (Spain 
and  Portugal),  says  Buckle,"  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the  soil.  In  the  two 
northern  countries"  (Sweden  and  Norway),  "the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects, 
are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  character; 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular  and  settled  hahits 
which  are  established  in  countries  whose  climate  subjects  the  working- 
classes  to  fewer  interruptions,  and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a 
more  constant  and  unremitting  employment."  (Hist,  of  Civilization,  N.Y^ 
i.  32).  In  this  passage  we  may  see  the  explanation  of  the  restless  instability 
which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  the  American  temperament. 
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The  coarse  of  human  improvement  gires  us,  however,  means  hj  which 
deficiency  or  excess  in  the  conditions  offered  bj  nature  maj  be  remedied. 
Science  improves  the  soil,  and  even  the  climate ;  it  introduces  new  methods 
of  cultivation,  propagation,  and  labour ;  and  it  carries  out  to  perfection 
the  idea  at  which  Nature  herself  seems,  however  feebly  and  incompletely, 
to  aim  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  continents. 

The  American  climate,  then,  acting  at  once  directly  upon  the  frame 
of  its  restless  denizen,  and  indirectly  through  the  qualities  of  the  food 
which  he  cultivates  and  of  the  industries  which  he  pursues  under  its 
influence,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  the  peculiar  type  of  develop- 
ment which  I  have  called  ^^  the  American  physique."  One  ^ght  fancy 
the  observations  of  those  travellers  to  be  true,  who  declare  that  the 
American  is  slowly  assimilating  himself  to  the  type  of  the  aboriginal 
North  American  Indian.  The  high  cheek-bones  of  the  Indian,  his  lank 
mnscnlar  fom  and  long  fingers,  and  hk  straight  hair,  are  graduaUy 
reproducing  themselves,  they  say,  among  the  inheritors  of  his  domain. 
There  is  doubtless  a  germ  of  truth  in  this  remark.  The  American  and 
his  descendants  are  exposed  to  many  of  the  same  influences  that  created 
the  Indian.  They  eat  his  maize,  they  hunt  his  game,  they  live  in  his 
climate,  and  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  same  soil.  They  are  fed 
by  the  same  juices  of  the  planet.  It  would  not  be  singular  should  many 
of  his  characteristics  appear  among  us  after  a  few  generations  had  been 
subjected  to  these  influences.  I  have  occasionally  seen  American  faces 
which  bore  an  unquestionable  resemblance  to  the  Indian  type.  But 
influences  far  stronger  and  more  determinant  than  any  of  those  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  savage  are  now  acting  upon  us  as  a  civilized 
nation.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  marked  retrogression  in  the  direction 
of  our  wild  predecessors. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  American  physique  is  a  subject  too 
extensive  for  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  But  it  is  to  this  and  to 
kindred  influences,  rather  than  to  any  original  difference,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  our  present  status,  whether  physical  or  mental.  J.  S.  Mill  says : 
^^  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that 
of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  of  character  to  inherent 
natural  differences."  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  i.  390).  The 
law  that  all  things  yield  to  influence,  are  the  product  of  their  environ- 
ment, are  themselves  organized  and  moved  by  definite  forces,  is  invariable. 

The  last  instance  of  this  law  that  I  am  about  to  present,  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  is  the  influence  of  diet  upon  the  American 
physique. 

3.  The  insucculence  of  the  American  physique  is  largely  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  American  uses  so  little  liquid  food.  The  principal  fonns 
in  which  liquid  food  is  consumed  by  civilized  nations  are  the  following : 
Soup,  malt  Hquors,  wines,  tea,  cofiPee,  and  milk.  I  have  classed  malt 
liquors  and  wines  among  aliments,  not  because  thej  are  slightly  nutritious 
nor  yet  because  they  arrest  the  transformation  of  tissue,  and  so  supply, 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  place  of  food ;  but  because  by  their  bulk  thej 
supply  the  watery  constituents  of  the  body. 

Of  these  six  forms  of  aliment,  the  first  is  the  most  important',  whether 
considered  intrinsically  as  a  nutriment,  or  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  human  beings  who  habitually  use  it.  The  characteristic  European 
dish  is  soup ;  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  number  of  Europeans  make  this  a 
leading  article  of  diet  than  any  other  article  but  bread,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Europe.  A  large  majority  of  the  French,  the  Gennans, 
the  Italians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  English,  are  accustomed  to  the 
daily  use  of  some  form  of  nutritious  soup  ;  while  among  the  Americans, 
as  a  people,  it  might  be  said  that  soup  is  almost  unknown.  Only  among 
a  small  proportion  of  the  residents  of  our  cities  is  soup  a  frequent  article 
of  diet.  In  the  country,  and  among  the  poorer  city-population,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  used. 

The  Englishman  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  comparatively  seldom  eats 
soup,  makes  up  his  complement  of  liquid  food  by  the  use  of  ale  or  porter; 
the  German,  similarly  circumstanced,  drinks  beer;    the  Italian  light 
wines ;    but  the  American  depends  for  stimulus  upon  distilled  spirits, 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  in  a  very  small  bulk.    Waiving 
the  question  of  the  greater  or  less  pemiciousness  of  these  more  potent 
stimuli,  it  remains  evident  that  they  do  not  supply  to  the  system  the 
element  which  forms  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  malt  liquors  and 
the  mild  wines  that  are  so  abundantly  consumed  in  Europe.     In  a  word, 
the  American  physique  is  not  well  watered.     The  consumption  of  coffee, 
tea,  and  milk  is  not  materially  greater  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  the 
consumption  of  soup,  malt  liquors,  and  light  wines  may  be  estimated  at 
seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  there.     If  we  estimate  the  dietetic  scale 
of  the  European  to  be  composed,  on  the  average,  of  two  parts  of  liquid 
to  one  of  solid  aliment,  that  of  the  American  will  present  a  nearly  equal 
amount  of  each  form  of  food.     In  other  words,  the  European  consumes 
twice  as  much  liquid  food  as  the  American.     In  this  fact  we  may  find  an 
influence  which  has  tended  powerfully  to  produce  our  thin  and  arid 
physique.     Recurring  to  the  figure  of  vegetable  growth,  we  may  regard 
the  American  type  of  development,  imder  the  three  aspects  which  I  have 
presented,  as  an  exotic  tree  that  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  1.  from 
frequent  and  incessant  transplantations ;    2.  from  the  rigours  of  an 
,  inclement  climate  ;  and  3.  from  an  insufiiciency  of  moisture  in  its  soil 
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The  remedies  for  these  unf ayourable  influences  are  simple.  They  are, 
1,  the  appreciation  and  the  cultivation,  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
of  the  restfid  spirit ;  2,  the  material  development  of  the  country  by 
means  of  the  most  improved  scientific  processes ;  and  3,  the  populariza- 
tion, through  an  improved  cuisine^  of  an  abundant  Uquid  alimentation. 


FROSTED    WINDOWS. 

BT  ICABT  B.  WHITTLBS^T. 

Golden  hair  and  silver  smile, 
Wistful  child-soul  shining 

Through  clear  windows  of  blue  eyes. 
Where  is  no  repining. 

Silver  hair  and  golden  smile, 
Loving  child-soul  shining 

Through  dim  windows  of  blue  eyes, 
Where  is  no  repining. 

And  the  loving  child-soul  saith, 
"  Though  the  frost  is  creeping 

O'er  my  windows,  though  alone 
Vigil  I  am  keeping — 

^^  I  am  neither  chilled  nor  sad. 
Finding  life  still  pleasant. 
Work  enough,  and  tranquil  joys 
Ever  in  the  present. 

*'  O'er  my  windows  friendly  Age 
Fair  frost-pictures  traces — 
Scenes  that  once  were  dear  to  me. 
And  familiar  faces. 

"  O'er  my  windows  friendly  Age 
Fair  frost-pictures  traces — 
Visions  of  a  coming  day. 
Glad  familiar  faces." 

Happy  spirit,  fain  would  I 
By  thy  fireside  warm  me : 

Thou  dost  keep  such  genial  cheer, 
Age  nor  death  can  harm  thee. 

Nay,  his  fireside  each  must  build. 

Lonely  vigils  keeping ; 
Then  with  joy  he  may  be  filled 

When  the  frosts  come  creeping. 


j> . 
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JOSEPH    AND    HIS    FRIEND 

BY    BAYARD    TAYLOR. 


Chapter  IX. 

The  train  moved  slowly  along  through  the  straggling  and  shabby 
suburbs,  increasing  its  speed  as  the  city  melted  gradually  into  the 
country;  and  Joseph,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  fix  his  mind  upon  one 
of  the  volumes  he  had  procured  for  his  slender  library  at  home,  leaned 
back  in  his  seat  and  took  note  of  his  fellow-travellers.  Since  he  began 
to  approach  the  usual  destiny  of  men,  they  had  a  new  interest  for  him. 
Hitherto  he  had  looked  upon  strange  faces  very  much  as  on  a  strange 
language,  without  a  thought  of  interpreting  them ;  but  now  their  hiero- 
glyphics seemed  to  suggest  a  meaning.  The  figures  around  him  were  so 
many  sitting,  silent  histories,  so  many  locked-up  records  of  struggle, 
loss,  gain,  and  all  the  other  forces  which  give  shape  and  colour  to  human 
life.  Most  of  them  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and  as  reticent  (in 
thQir  railway  conventionality)  as  himself ;  yet,  he  reflected,  the  whole 
range  of  passion,  pleasure,  and  suffering  was  probably  illustrated  in  that 
collection  of  existences.  His  own  troublesome  individuality  grew 
fainter,  so  much  of  it  seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  common  experience 
of  men. 

There  was  the  portly  gentleman  of  fifty,  still  ruddy  and  full  of  un- 
wasted  force.  The  keenness  and  coolness  of  his  eyes,  the  fewfumlj 
marked  lines  on  his  face,  and  the  colour  and  hardness  of  his  lips,  pro- 
claimed to  everybody :  "  I  am  bold,  shrewd,  successful  in  business, 
scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  my  religious  duties  (on  the  Sabbath), 
voting  with  my  party,  and  not  likely  to  be  fooled  by  any  kind  of  literary 
nonsense."  The  thin,  not  well-dressed  man  beside  him,  with  the 
irregular  features  and  uncertain  expression,  announced  as  clearly,  to  any 
who  could  read :  "  I  am  weak,  like  others,  but  I  never  consciously  did 
any  harm.  I  just  manage  to  get  along  in  the  world,  but  if  I  only  had  a 
chance,  I  might  make  something  better  of  myself."  The  fresh,  healthly 
fellow,  in  whose  lap  a  child  was  sleeping,  while  his  wife  nursed  a  younger 
one, — ^the  man  with  ample  mouth,  large  nostrils,  and  the  hands  of  a 
mechanic, — also  told  his  story :  "  On  the  whole,  I  find  life  a  comfortable 
thing.  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  never 
worry  over  what  I  ca^'t  understand." 
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The  faces  of  the  younger  men,  however,  were  not  so  easy  to  decipher. 
On  them  life  was  only  beginning  its  plastic  task,  and  it  required  an  older 
eye  to  detect  the  delicate 'touches  of  awakening  passions  and  hopes. 
But  Joseph  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  his  own  secret  was 
as  Kttle  to  be  discovered  as  any  they  might  have.  If  they  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  sweet  experience  of  love,  he  was  already  their  superior ; 
if  they  were  sharers  in  it,  though  strangers,  they  were  near  to  him. 
Had  he  not  left  the  foot  of  the  class,  after  all  1 

All  at  once  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  new  face,  three  or  four  seats 
from  his  own.  The  stranger  had  shifted  his  position,  so  that  he  was  no 
longer  seen  in  profile.  He  was,  apparently,  a  few  years  older  than 
Joseph,  but  still  bright  with  all  the  charm  of  early  manhood.  His  fair 
complexion  was  bronzed  from  exposure,  and  his  hands,  graceful  without 
being  effeminate,  were  not  those  of  the  idle  gentleman.  His  hair,  golden 
in  tint,  thrust  its  short  locks  as  it  pleased  about  a  smooth,  frank  fore- 
head; the  eyes  were  dark  grey,  and  the  mouth,  partly  hidden  by  a 
mustache,  at  once  firm  and  full.  He  was  moderately  handsome,  yet  it 
was  not  of  that  which  Joseph  thought ;  he  felt  that  there  was  more  of 
developed  character  and  a  richer  past  history  expressed  in  those  features 
than  in  any  other  face  there.  He  felt  sure — ^and  smiled  at  himself,  not- 
withstanding, for  the  impression — ^that  at  least,  some  of  his  own  doubts 
and  difficulties  had  found  their  solution  in  the  stranger's  nature.  The 
more  he  studied  the  face,  the  more  he  was  conscious  of  its  attraction, 
and  his  instinct  of  reliance,  though  utterly  without  grounds,  justified 
itself  to  his  mind  in  some  mysterious  way. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  unknown  felt  his  gaze,  and  turning  slowly 
in  his  seat,  answered  it.  Joseph  dropped  his  eyes  in  some  confusion, 
bnt  not  until  he  had  caught  the  f uU,  warm,  intense  expression  of  those 
that  met  them.  He  fancied  that  he  read  in  them,  in  that  momentary 
flash,  wliat  be  never  before  found  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, — a  simple, 
human  interest,  above  curiosity  and  above  mistrust.  The  usual  reply  to 
such  a  gaze  is  an  imconscious  defiance  :  the  unknown  nature  is  on  its 
guard :  but  the  look  which  seems  to  answer,  "  We  are  men,  let  us  know 
each  other ! "  is,  alas  !  too  rare  in  this  world. 

While  Joseph  was  fighting  the  irresistible  temptation  to  look  again, 
there  was  a  sudden  thud  of  the  car-wheels.  Many  of  the  passengers 
started  from  their  seats,  only  to  be  thrown  into  them  again  by  a  quick 
succession  of  violent  jolts.  Josepb  saw  the  stranger  springing  towards 
the  beU-rope ;  then  he  and  all  others  seemed  to  be  whirlipg  over  eacb 
other ;  there  was  a  crash,  a  horrible  grinding  and  splintering  sound,  and 
the  end  of  all  was  a  sbock,  in  which  the  consciousness  left  him  before  he 
could  guess  its  violence. 
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After  a  while,  out  of  some  blank,  haunted  by  a  single  lost,  wandering 
sense  of  existence,  he  began  to  awaken  slowly  to  life.  Flames  were  still 
dancing  in  his  eyeballs,  and  waters  and  whirlwinds  roaring  in  his  ears; 
but  it  was  only  a  passive  sensation,  without  the  will  to  know  more. 
Then  he  felt  himself  partly  lifted  and  his  head  supported,  and  presently 
a  soft  warmth  fell  upon  the  region  of  his  heart.  There  were  noises  all 
about  him,  but  he  did  not  listen  to  them;  his  effort  to  regain  liis 
consciousness  fixed  itself  on  that  point  alone,  and  grew  stronger  as  the 
warmth  calmed  the  confusion  of  his  nerves. 

"  Dip  this  in  water ! "  said  a  voice,  and  the  hand  (as  he  now  knew  it 
to  be)  was  removed  from  his  heart. 

Something  cold  came  over  his  forehead,  and  at  the  same  time  warm 
drops  fell  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Look  out  for  yourself :  your  head  is  cut ! "  exclaimed  another  voice. 

"  Only  a  scratch.  Take  the  handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket  and  tie  it 
up ;  but  first  ask  yon  gentleman  for  his  flask ! " 

Joseph  opened  his  eyes,  knew  the  face  that  bent  over  his,  and  then 
closed  them  again.  Gentle  and  strong  hands  raised  him,  a  flask  was  set 
to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  mechanically,  but  a  full  sense  of  life  followed 
the  draught.     He  looked  wistfully  in  the  stranger^s  face. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  latter;  "I  must  feel  your  bones  before 
you  try  to  move.  Arms  and  legs  aU  right, — ^impossible  to  tell  about 
the  ribs.  There  !  now  put  your  arm  around  my  neck,  and  lean  on  me 
as  much  as  you  like,  while  I  lift  you." 

Joseph  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  he  was  still  weak  and  giddy,  and  after 
a  few  steps,  they  both  sat  down  together  upon  a  bank.  The  splintered 
car  lay  near  them,  upside  down ;  the  passangers  had  been  extricated 
from  it,  and  were  now  busy  in  aiding  the  few  who  were  injured.  The 
train  had  stopped  and  was  waiting  on  the  tract  above.  Some  were  yeiy 
pale  and  grave,  feeling  that  Death  had  touched  without  taking  them; 
but  the  greater  part?  were  concerned  only  about  the  delay  of  the  train. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Joseph:  "Where  was  I?  how  did 
you  find  me  f  " 

"  The  usual  story, — ^a  broken  rail,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  had  jnst 
caught  the  rope  when  the  car  went  over,  and  was  swung  off  my  feet  so 
luckily  that  I  somehow  escaped  the  hardest  shock.  I  don't  think  I  lost 
my  senses  for  a  moment.  When  we  came  to  the  bottom  you  were  lying 
just  before  me ;  I  thought  you  dead  until  I  felt  your  heart.  It  is  a 
severe  shock,,  but  I  hope  nothing  more." 

"  But  you, — are  you  not  badly  hurt  f  " 

The  stranger  pushed  up  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied  around  his 
head,  felt  his  temple,  and  said :  "  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  splinters; 
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I  knew  nothiDg  about  it.     But  thero  is  no  harm  in  a  little  blood-letting, 
except " — ^he  added,  smiling, — ^^  except  the  spots  on  jour  face.'* 

B7  this  time  the  other  injured  passengers  had  been  convened  to  the 
train ;  the  whistle  sounded  a  warning  of  departure. 

^^I  think  we  can  get  up  the  embankment  now,"  said  the  stranger. 
^^  You  must  let  me  take  care  of  you  still :  I  am  travelling  alone." 

When  they  were  seated  side  bj  side,  and  Joseph  leaned  his  head  back 
on  the  supporting  arm,  while  the  train  moved  away  with  them,  he  felt 
that  a  new  power,  a  new  support,  had  come  to  his  life.  The  face  upon 
which  he  looked  was  no  longer  strange ;  the  hand  which  had  rested  on 
his  heart  was  warm  with  kindred  blood.  Involuntarily  he  extended  his 
own ;  it  was  taken,  and  held,  and  the  dark-gray,  courageous  eyes  turned 
to  him  with  a  silent  assurance  which  he  felt  needed  no  words. 

^' It  is  a  rough  introduction,"  he  then  said :  ^^  my  name  is  Philip  Held. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Oakland  Station,  but  if  you  are  going  farther — " 

"  Why,  that  is  my  station  also  I "  Joseph  exclaimed,  giving  his  name 
in  return. 

^^  Then  we  should  have  probably  met,  sooner  or  later,  in  any  case. 
I  am  bound  for  the  forge  and  furnace  at  Coventry,  which  is  for  sale. 
If  the  company  who  employ  me  decide  to  buy  it, — according  to  the 
report  I  shall  make, — ^the  works  will  be  placed  in  my  charge." 

^^It  is  but  six  miles  from  my  farm,"  said  Joseph,  ^^and  the  road  up 
the  valley  is  the  most  beautiful  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  hope  you  can 
make  a  favourable  report." 

^^  It  is  only  too  much  to  my  own  interest  to  do  so.  I  have  been  mining 
and  geologizing  in  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  long  for  a  quiet,  ordered  life.  It  is  a  good  omen  that  I  have 
found  a  neighbour  in  advance  of  my  settlement.  I  have  often  ridden 
fifty  nules  to  meet  a  friend  who  cared  for  something  else  than  horse- 
racing  or  monte;  and  your  six  miles, — ^it  is  but  a  step ! " 

"  How  much  you  have  seen ! "  said  Joseph,  "  I  know  very  Httle 
of  the  world.  It  must  be  easy  for  you  to  take  your  own  place  in 
life." 

A  shade  passed  over  Philip  Held's  face.  '^  It  is  only  easy  to  a  certain 
class  of  men,"  he  replied, — '^  a  class  to  which  I  should  not  care  to  belong. 
I  begin  to  think  that  nothing  is  very  valuable,  the  right  to  which  a  man 
don't  earn, — except  human  love,  and  that  seems  to  come  by  the  grace 
of  God." 

"I  am  younger  than  you  are, — ^not  yet  twenty-three,"  Joseph  re- 
marked.   "  You  will  find  that  I  am  very  ignorant." 

^^And  I  am  twenty-eight,  and  just  beginning  to  get  my  eyes  open, 
like  a  nine-days'  kitten.    If  I  had  been  frank  enough  to  confess  my 
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ignorance,  five  years  ago,  as  7011  do  now,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
me.  But  don't  let  us  measure  ourselves  or  our  experience  against  eaeli 
other.  That  is  one  good  thing  we  learn  in  Rocky  Mountain  life ;  there 
is  no  high  or  low,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  except  what  applies  to  the 
needs  of  men  who  come  together.  So  there  are  needs  which  most  men 
have,  and  go  all  their  lives  hungering  for,  because  they  expect  them  to 
be  supplied  in  a  particular  form.  There  is  something,"  Philip  concluded, 
^^  deeper  than  that  in  human  nature." 

Joseph  longed  to  open  his  heart  to  this  man,  every  one  of  whose 
words  struck  home  to  something  in  himself.  But  the  lassitude  which 
the  shock  left  behind  gradually  overcame  him.  He  sufPered  his  head  to 
be  drawn  upon  Philip  Held's  shoulder,  and  slept  until  the  train  reached 
Oakland  Station.  When  the  two  got  upon  the  platform,  they  fonnd 
Dennis  waiting  for  Joseph,  with  a  light  country  vehicle.  The  news  of 
the  accident  had  reached  the  station,  and  his  dismay  was  great  when  he 
saw  the  two  bloody  faces.  A  physician  had  already  been  summoned 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  but  they  had  little  need  of  his  services. 
A  prescription  of  quiet  and  sedatives  for  Joseph,  and  a  strip  of  plaster 
for  his  companion,  were  speedily  furnished,  and  they  set  out  together 
for  the  Aflten  place. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Bachel  Miller's  agitation  when  the  party 
arrived ;  or  the  parting  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  so  swiftly  brooght 
near  to  each  other ;  or  Philip  Held's  farther  journey  to  the  f (»ge  that 
evening.  He  resisted  all  entreaty  to  remain  at  the  farm  until  monmig, 
on  the  ground  of  an  appointment  made  with  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  forge.  After  his  departure  Joseph  was  sent  to  bed,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  day  or  two,  very  sore  and  a  little  feverish.  He  had  plenty 
of  time  for  thought, — ^not  precisely  of  the  kind  which  his  aunt  suspected, 
for  out  of  pure,  honest  interest  in  his  welfare,  she  took  a  step  which 
proved  to  be  of  doubtful  benefit.  If  he  had  not  been  so  innocent,— if  he 
had  not  been  quite  as  unconscious  of  his  inner  natore  as  he  was  over- 
conscious  of  his  external  self, — ^he  would  have  perceived  that  his 
thoughts  dwelt  much  more  on  Philip  Held  than  on  Julia  Blessing.  His 
mind  seemed  to  run  through  a  swift,  involuntary  chain  of  reasoniDg,  to 
account  to  himself  for  his  feeling  towards  her,  and  her  inevitable  share 
in  his  future;  but  towards  Philip  his  heart  sprang  with  an  instittct 
beyond  his  control.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  latter,  also, 
would  not  be  shot,  like  a  bright  thread,  through  the  web  of  his 
coming  days. 

On  the  third  morning,  when  he  had  exchanged  the  bed  for  an  ann- 
chair,  a  letter  from  the  city  was  brought  to  him.  "  Dearest  Joseph,**  it 
ran,  "what  a  fright  and  anxiety  we  have  hadl    When  pa  brought  the 
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paper  home,  last  night,  and  I  read  the  report  of  the  accident,  where  it 
said,  '/.  Asten^  severe  contusions,'  my  heart  stopped  beating  for  a 
miDute,  and  I  can  only  write  now  (as  you  see)  with  a  trembling  hand. 
My  first  thought  was  to  go  directly  to  you  ;  but  ma  said  we  had  better 
wait  for  intelligence.  Unless  our  engagement  were  generally  known,  it 
would  give  rise  to  remarks, — ^in  short,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  all  the 
wordly  reQsons  with  which  she  opposed  me ;  but,  oh,  how  I  longed  for 
ike  right  to  be  at  your  side,  and  assure  myself  that  the  dreadful,  dreadful 
danger  has  passed  1  Fa  was  quite  shaken  with  the  news :  he  felt  hardly 
able  to  go  to  the  Custom-House  this  morning.  But  he  sides  with  ma 
about  my  going,  and  now,  when  my  time  as  a  daughter  with  them  is 
growing  so  short,  I  dare  not  disobey.  I  know  you  will  understand  my 
position,  yet,  dear  and  true  as  you  are,  you  cannot  guess  the  anxiety 
with  which  I  await  ^  line  from  your  hand,  the  hand  that  was  so  nearly 
taken  from  me  for  ever  I " 

Joseph  read  the  letter  twice  and  was  about  to  commence  it  for  the 
third  time,  when  a  visitor  was  announced.  He  had  barely  time  to  thrust 
the  scented  sheet  into  his  pocket ;  and  the  bright  eyes  and  flushed  face 
with  which  he  met  the  Kev.  Mr.  Chaffinch  convinced  both  that  gentle- 
man and  his  aunt^  as  she  ushered  the  latter  into  the  room,  that  the  visit 
was  accepted  as  an  honoxir  and  joy. 

On  Mr,  Chaffinch's  face  the  air  of  authority  which  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  belonged  to  his  cdlling,  had  not  quite  succeeded  in  impressing 
itself ;  but  melancholy,  the  next  best  thing,  was  strongly  marked.  His 
dark  complexioa  and  his  white  cravat  intensified  each  other ;  and  his 
eyes,  so  long  vEplifted  above  the  concerns  of  this  world,  had  ceased  to 
vary  their  expression  materially  for  the  sake  of  any  human  interest.  All 
this  had  been  expected  of  him,  and  he  had  simply  done  his  best  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  flock  over  whom  he  was  placed.  Any  of  the 
latter  mighjb  have  easily  been  shrewd  enough  to  guess,  in  advance,  very 
nearly  what  the  pastor  would  say,  upon  a  given  occasion ;  but  each  and 
ail  of  them  would  have  been  both  disappointed  and  disturbed  if  he  had 
not  said  it. 

After  appropriate  and  sympathetic  inquiries  concerning  Joseph's  bodily 
•condition,  he  proceeded  to  probe  him  spiritually. 

^^It  was  a  merciful  preservation.  I  hope  you  feel  that  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  look  Death  in  the  face." 

'^  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,"  Joseph  replied. 

"  You  mean  the  physical  pang.  But  death  includes  what  comes  after 
it, — ^judgment.    That  is  a  very  awful  thought." 

^^  It  may  be  to  evil  men ;  but  I  have  done  nothing  to  make  me  fear  it." 

^^  Yoa  have  never  made  an  open  profession  of  faith ;  yet  it  may  be 
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that  grace  has  reached  you,"  said  Mr.  Chaffinch.  Hare  you  found  your 
Saviour  ?  " 

^^I  1)elieTe  in  him  with  all  my  soul!"  Joseph  exclaimed;  ^^hut  yon 
mean  something  else  by  ^  finding '  him.  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  Mr. 
Chaffinch.  The  last  sermon  I  heard  you  preach,  a  month  ago,  was  upon 
the  nullity  of  all  good  works,  all  Christian  deeds ;  you  called  them '  rags, 
dust,  and  ashes,'  and  declared  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone.  I  hoot 
faith,  but  I  can't  accept  a  doctrine  which  denies  merit  to  works ;  and 
you,  unless  I  accept  it,  will  you  admit  that  I  have  ^ found'  Christ?" 

^'  There  is  but  One  Truth ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Chaffinch,  very  seyerely. 

^^Tes,"  Joseph  answered,  reverently,  ^^and  that  is  only  perfectly 
known  to  Grod." 

The  clergyman  was  more  deeply  annoyed  than  he  cared  to  ezhUnt 
His  experience  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  encouragement  of 
ignorant  souls,  willing  to  accept  his  message,  if  they  could  only  be  made 
to  comprehend  it,  or  to  the  conflict  with  downright  doubt  and  denial  A 
nature  so  seemingly  open  to  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  yet  inflexibly 
closed  to  certain  points  of  doctrine,  was  something  of  a  problem  to  liim. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  now  happily  becoming  scarce,  who,  having  been 
taught  to  pace  a  reasoned  theological  round,  can  only  efficiently  meet 
those  antagonists  who  voluntarily  come  inside  of  their  own  ring. 

His  habit  of  control,  however,  enabled  him  to  say,  with  a  moderately 
friendly  manner,  as  he  took  leave :  ^^  We  will  talk  again  when  yon  are 
stronger.    It  is  my  duty  to  give  spiritual  help  to  those  who  seek  it." 

To  Bachel  Miller  he  said:  ^*I  cannot  say  that  he  is  dark.  His  mind 
is  cloudy,  but  we  find  that  the  vanities  of  youth  often  obscure  the  tme 
light  for  a  time." 

Joseph  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  closed  his  eyes,  and  meditated 
earnestly  for  half  an  hour.  Rachel  Miller,  uncertain  whether  to  be 
hopefuror  discouraged  by  Mr.  Chaffinch's  words,  stole  into  the  room, 
but  went  about  on  tiptoe,  supposing  him  to  be  asleep.  Joseph  was  fuBy 
conscious  of  all  her  movements,  and  at  last  startled  her  by  the  sadden 

question : — 

"  Aunt,  why  do  you  suppose  I  went  to  the  city  ?  " 

Goodness,  Joseph !  I  thought  you  were  sound  asleep.  I  suppose  to 
see  about  the  fall  prices  for  grain  and  catUe." 

'^  No,  aunt,"  said  he,  speaking  with  determination,  though  the  f  oolisli 
blood  ran  rosily  over  his  face,  "  I  went  to  get  a  wife ! " 

She  stood  pale  and  speechless,  staring  at  him.  But  for  the  rosy  sign 
on  his  cheeks  and  temples  she  could  not  have  believed  his  words. 

^^Miss  Blessing?  "  she  finally  uttered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Joseph  nodded  his  head.    She  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  drew 
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two  or  three  long  breaths,  and  in  an  indescribable  tone  ejaculated, 
"WeU!" 

^^  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised,"  said  he ;  ^^  because  it  is  almost  a 
surprise  to  myself.  But  you  and  she  seemed  to  fall  so  easily  into  each 
other's  ways,  that  I  hope — ^ 

"  Why,  you're  hardly  acquainted  with  her ! "  Bachel  exclaimed,  'f  It 
is  80  hasty !     And  you  are  so  young ! " 

^^  No  younger  than  father  was  when  he  married  mother ;  and  I  have 
learned  to  know  her  well  in  a  short  time.  Isn't  it  so  with  you,  too, 
aunt  ? — ^you  certainly  liked  her  ?  " 

"I'll  not  deny  that,  nor  say  the  reverse  now;  but  a  farmer's  wife 
should  be  a  farmer's  daughter." 

"  But  suppose,  aunt,  that  the  farmer  don't  happen  to  love  any  farmer's 
daughter,  and  does  love  a  bright,  amiable,  very  intelligent  girl,  who  is 
delighted  with  country  life,  eager  and  willing  to  learn,  and  very  fond  of 
the  farmer's  aunt  (who  can  teach  her  everything)?" 

"  Still  it  seems  to  me  a  risk,"  said  Bachel ;  but  she  was  evidently 
relenting. 

"  There  is  none  to  you,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  mine. 
You  will  be  with  us,  for  Julia  couldn't  do  without  you,  if  she  wished. 
If  she  were  a  farmer's  daughter,  with  different  ideas  of  housekeeping,  it 
might  bring  trouble  to  both  of  us.  But  now  you  will  have  the  manage- 
ment in  your  own  hands  until  you  have  taught  Julia,  and  afterwards  she 
will  carry  it  on  in  your  way." 

She  did  not  reply ;  but  Joseph  could  see  that  she  was  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  the  prospect.  After  a  while  she  came  across  the  room,  leaned 
over  him,  kissed  him  upon  the  forehead,  and  then  silently  went  away. 


Chapter  X. 

Only  two  months  intervened  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  marriage, 
and  the  days  rolled  swiftly  away.  A  few  lines  came  to  Joseph  from 
Philip  Held,  announcing  that  he  was.  satisfied  with  the  forge  and  furnace, 
and  the  sale  would  doubtless  be  consummated  in  a  short  time.  He  did  not, 
however,  expect  to  take  charge  of  the  works  before  March,  and  therefore 
gave  Joseph  his  address  in  the  city,  with  the  hope  that  the  latter  would 
either  visit  or  write  to  him. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  accident,  Elwood  Withers  came  to  the  farm. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  older  in  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  last  met ;  after  his  first  hearty  rejoicing  over  Joseph's 
escape  and  recovery,  he  relapsed  into  a  silent  but  not  unfriendly  mood.  The 
two  young  men  climbed  the  long  hiU  behind  the  house  and  seated  them- 
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selves  under  a  noble  pine-oak  on  the  height,  whence  there  was  a  lovely 
view  of  the  valley  for  many  miles  to  the  southward. 

They  talked  mechanically,  for  a  while,  of  the  season,  and  the  crops, 
and  the  other  usual  subjects  which  farmers  never  get  to  the  end  of 
discussing;  but  both  felt  the  impendence  of  more  important  themes, 
and,  nevertheless,  were  slow  to  approach  them.  At  last  Elwood  said: 
"  Your  fate  is  settled  by  this  time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  It  is  arranged,  at  least,"  Joseph  replied.  "  But  I  can't  yet  make 
clear  to  myself  that  I  shall  be  a  married  man  in  two  months  from  now." 

"  Does  the  time  seem  long  to  you  I  " 

"  No,"  Joseph  innocently  answered ;  "it  is  very  short." 

Elwood  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal  a  melancholy  smile;  it  was 
a  few  minutes  before  he  spoke  again. 

"Joseph,"  he  then  said,  "are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  you  love  her?*' 

"  I  am  to  marry  her." 

"  I  meant  nothing  unfriendly,"  Elwood  remarked,  in  a  gentle  tone. 
"Myj^thought  was  this, — ^if  you  should  ever  find  a  still  stronger  love 
growing  upon  you, — something  that  would  make  the  warmth  you  feel 
now  seem  like  ice  compared  to  it, — ^how  would  you  be  able  to  fight  it? 
I  asked  the  question  of  myself  for  you.  I  don't  think  Fm  much  different 
from  most  soft-hearted  men,-— except  that  I  keep  the  softness  so  well 
stowed  away  that  few  persons  know  of  it,--^but  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
within  two  months  of  marriage  to  the  girl  I  love,  I  should  be 
miserable ! " 

Joseph  turned  towards  him  with  wide,  astonished  eyes. 

" Miserable  from  hope  and  fear,"  Elwood  went  on ;  "I  should  be 
afraid  of  fever,  fire,  murder,  thunderbolts.  Every  hour  of  the  day  I 
should  dread  lest  something  might  come  between  us ;  I  should  prowl 
around  her  house  day  after  day,  to  be  sure  that  she  was  aJive!  I  should 
lengthen  out  the  time  into  years;  and  all  because  I'm  a  great,  dis- 
appointed, soft-hearted  fool ! " 

The  sad,  yearning  expression  of  his  eyes  touched  Joseph  to  the  hesart. 
"  Elwood,"  he  said,  "  I  see  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comfort  you ;  if 
I  give  you  pain  unknowingly,  tell  me  how  to  avoid  it !  I  meant  to  ask 
you  to  stand  beside  me  when  I  am  married ;  but  now  you  must  consider 
your  own  feelings  in  answering,  not  mine.  Lucy  is  not  likely  to  be 
there." 

"That  would  make  no  difference,"  Elwood  answered.  "Do  you 
suppose  it  is  a  pain  for  me  to  see  her,  because  she  seems  lost  to  me? 
No ;  I'm  always  a  little  encouraged  when  I  have  a  chance  to  measure 
myself  with  her,  and  to  guess — sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that — ^what 
it  is  that  she  needs  to  find  in  me.    Force  of  will  is  no  use ;  as  to  faith- 
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fulness, — ^why,  what  it's  worth  can't  be  shown  unless  something  turns  up 
to  try  it.  But  you  had  not  better  ask  me  to  be  your  groomsman. 
Neither  Miss  Blessing  nor  her  sister  would  be  overly  pleased." 

"Why  so?"  Joseph  asked;  "  Julia  and  you  are  quite  well  acquainted, 
and  she  was  always  friendly  towards  you." 

Elwood  was  silent  and  embarrassed.  Then,  reflecting  that  silence,  at 
that  moment,  might  express  even  more  than  speech,  he  said :  "  I've  got 
the  notion  in  my  head ;  maybe  it's  foolish,  but  there  it  is.  I  talked  a 
good  deal  with  Miss  Blessing,  it's  true,  and  yet  I  don't  feel  the  least  bit 
acquainted.  Her  manner  to  me  was  very  friendly,  and  yet  I  don't  think 
she  likes  me." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Joseph,  forcing  a  laugh,  though  he  was  much 
annoyed,  "  I  never  gave  you  credit  for  such  a  lively  imagination.  Why 
not  be  candid,  and  admit  that  the  dislike  is  on  your  side  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  since  Julia  will  soon  be  in  the  house  there  aa  my  wife.  There  is 
no  one  else  whom  I  can  ask,  unless  it  were  Philip  Held — " 

"  Held  I  To  be  sure,  he  took  care  of  you.  I  was  at  Coventry  the 
day  after,  and  saw  something  of  him."  With  these  words,  Elwood 
turned  towards  Joseph  and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face.  "He'll 
have  charge  there  in  a  few  months,  I  hear,"  he  then  said,  "  and  I  reckon 
it  as  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  you.  I've  found  that  there  are  men,  all, 
maybe,  as  honest  and  outspoken  as  they  need  be ;  yet  two  of  'em  will 
talk  at  different  marks  and  never  fully  understand  each  other,  and  other 
two  will  naturally  talk  right  straight  at  the  same  mark  and  never  miss. 
Now,  Held  is  the  sort  that  can  hit  the  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
they're  talking  to;  it's  a  gift  that  comes  o'  being  knocked  about  the 
world  among  all  classes  of  people.  WTiat  we  learn  here,  always  among 
the  same  folks,  isn't  a  circumstance." 

"  Then  you  think  I  might  ask  him  ?  "  said  Joseph,  not  fully  compre- 
hending all  that  Elwood  meant  to  express. 

"He's  one  of  those  men  that  you're  safe  in  asking  to  do  anything. 
Make  him  spokesman  of  a  conmiittee  to  wait  on  the  President,  arbitrator 
in  a  crooked  lawsuit,  overseer  of  a  railroad  gang,  leader  in  a  prayer- 
meeting  (if  he'd  consent),, or  whatever  else  you  choose,  and  he'll  do  the 
busmess  as  if  he  was  used  to  it !  It's  enough  for  you  that  I  don't  know 
the  town  ways,  and  he  does ;  it's  considered  worse,  I've  heard,  to  make 
a  blunder  in  society  than  to  commit  a  real  sin." 

He  rose,  and  they  loitered  down  the  hill  together.  The  subject  was 
quietly  dropped,  but  the  minds  of  both  were  none  the  less  busy.  They 
felt  the  stir  and  pressure  of  new  experiences,  which  had  come  to  one 
through  disappointment  and  to  the  other  through  success.  Not  three 
months  had  passed  since  they  rode  together  through  the  twilight  to 
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Warriner's,  and  already  life  was  opening  to  them, — ^but  how  differently! 
Joseph  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  kindly  allowance  for  his  friend's 
mood,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  his  feelings  were  unchanged.  El- 
wood,  however,  knew  that  a  shadow  had  fallen  between  them.  It  was 
nothing  beside  the  cloud  of  his  greater  trouble;  he  also  knew  the 
cost  of  his  own  justificaJtion  to  Joseph,  and  prayed  that  it  might  never 
come. 

That  evening,  on  taking  leave,  he  said :  "  I  don't  know  whether  you 
meant  to  have  the  news  of  your  engagement  circulated ;  but  I  guess 
Anna  Warriner  has  heard,  and  that  amounts  to—" 

"To  telling  it  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  does  n't  itf "  Joseph 
answered.  "  Then  the  mischief  is  already  done,  if  it  is  a  mischief. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  day  is  set :  the  neighbourhood  will  have 
little  time  for  gossip." 

He  smiled  so  frankly  and  cheerfully,  that  Elwood  seized  his  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  :  "  Don't  remember  anything  against  me, 
Joseph.     I've  always  been  honestly  your  friend,  and  mean  to  stay  so." 

He  went  that  evening  to  a  homestead  where  he  knew  he  should  find 
Lucy  Henderson.  She  looked  pale  and  fatigued,  he  thought ;  possibly 
his  presence  had  become  a  restraint.  If  so,  she  must  bear  his  unkind- 
ness  :  it  was  the  only  sacrifice  he  could  not  make,  for  he  felt  sure  that 
his  intercourse  with  her  must  either  terminate  in  hate  or  love.  The  one 
thing  of  which  he  was  certain  was,  that  there  could  be  no  cahn, 
complacent  friendship  between  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  family  asked  him  whether  he  had 
heard  the  news ;  it  seemed  that  they  had  already  discussed  it,  and  his 
arrival  revived  the  flow  of  expression.  In  spite  of  his  determination,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  watch  Lucy  while  he  said,  as  simply  as  possible, 
that  Joseph  Asten  seemed  very  happy  over  the  prospect  of  the  marriage; 
that  he  was  old  enough  to  take  a  wife  ;  and  if  Miss  Blessing  could  adapt 
herself  to  country  habits,  they  might  get  on  very  well  together.  But 
later  in  the  evening  he  took  a  chance  of  saying  to  her:  "In  spite  of 
what  I  said,  Lucy,  I  don't  feel  quite  easy  about  Joseph's  marriage. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

She  smiled  faintly,  as  she  replied:  "Some  say  that  people  are 
attracted  by  mutual  unlikeness.  This  sterns  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  the 
kind ;  but  they  are  free  choosers  of  their  own  fates." 

"  Is  there  no  possible  way  of  persuading  him — them — to  delay? " 

"  No ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  unusual  energy ;  "  none  whatever ! " 

Elwood  sighed,  and  yet  felt  relieved. 

Joseph  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Philip  Held,  announcing  his  approach- 
ing marriage,  and  begging  him — with  many  apologies  for  asking  such  a 
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mark  of  confidence  on  so  short  an  acquaintance — ^to  act  the  part  of 
nearest  friend,  if  there  were  no  other  private  reasons  to  prevent  him. 
Four  or  five  days  later  the  following  answer  arrived : — 

My  dear  Asten, — ^Do  you  remember  that  curious  whirling,  falling 
sensation,  when  the  car  pitched  over  the  edge  of  the  embankment  ?  I 
felt  a  return  of  it  on  reading  your  letter ;  for  you  have  surprised  me 
beyond  measure.  Not  by  your  request,  for  that  is  just  what  I  should 
have  expected  of  you ;  and  as  well  now,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for 
twenty  years ;  so  the  apology  is  the  only  thing  objectionable.  But  I  am 
tangling  my  sentences  ;  T  want  to  say  how  heartily  I  return  the  feeling 
which  prompted  you  to  ask  me,  and  yet  how  embarrassed  I  am  that  I 
cannot  unconditionally  say,  "Yes,  with  all  my  heart!"  My  great, 
astounding  surprise  is,  to  find  you  about  to  be  married  to  Miss  JuHa 
Blessing, — a  young  lady  whom  I  once  knew.  And  the  embarrassment 
is  this :  I  knew  her  under  circumstances  (in  which  she  was  not  personally 
concerned,  however),  which  might  possibly  render  my  presence  now,  as 
your  groomsman,  unwelcome  to  the  family :  at  least,  it  is  my  duty — 
and  yours,  if  you  still  desire  me  to  stand  beside  you — to  let  Miss  Blessing 
and  her  family  decide  the  question.  The  circumstances  to  which  I  refer 
concern  them  rather  than  myself.  I  think  your  best  plan  will  be  simply 
to  inform  them  of  your  request  and  my  reply,  and  add  that  I  am  entirely 
ready  to  accept  whatever  course  they  may  prefer. 

Pray  don't  consider  that  I  have  treated  your  first  letter  to  me  un- 
graciously. I  am  more  grieved  than  you  can  imagine  that  it  happens  so. 
You  will  probably  come  to  the  city  a  day  before  the  wedding,  and  I 
insist  that  you  shall  share  my  bachelor  quarters,  in  any  case. — Always 
your  friend,  Philip  Held. 

This  letter  threw  Joseph  into  a  new  perplexity.  Philip  a  former 
acquaintance  of  the  Blessings!  Formerly,  but  not  now;  and  what  could 
those  mysterious  "circumstances"  have  been,  which  had  so  seriously 
interrupted  their  intercourse  ?  It  was  quite  useless  to  conjecture ;  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  another  shadow  hung  over  the  aspects 
of  his  future.  Perhaps  he  had  exaggerated  Elwood's  unaccountable 
dislike  to  Julia,  which  had  only  been  implied,  not  spoken ;  but  here  was 
a  positive  estrangement  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  was  so  suddenly 
near  and  dear  to  him.  He  never  thought  of  suspecting  Philip  of  blame ; 
the  candour  and  cheery  warmth  of  the  letter  rejoiced  his  heart.  There 
was  evidently  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  follow  the  advice  contained 
in  it,  and  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  Julia  and  her  parents. 

Her  reply  did  not  come  by  the  return  mail,  nor  until  nearly  a  week 
afterwards ;  during  which  time  he  tormented  himself  by  imagining  the 
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wildest  reasons  for  silence.  When  the  letter  at  last  arrived,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  comprehending  its  import. 

"  Dearest  Joseph,"  she  said,  "  you  must  really  forgive  me  this  long 
trial  of  your  patience.  Your  letter  was  50  unexpected, — ^I  mean  its  con- 
tents,— ^and  it  seems  as  if  ma  and  pa  and  Clementina  would  never  agree 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  For  that  matter,  I  cannot  say  that  they 
agree  now ;  we  had  no  idea  that  you  were  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Held  (I  can't  think  however  you  should  have  become  acquainted!) and 
it  seemed  to  break  open  old  wounds, — ^none  of  mine,  fortunately,  for  I 
have  none.  As  Mr.  Held  leaves  the  question  in  our  hands,  there  is,  you 
will  understand,  all  the  more  necessity  that  we  should  be  careful.  Ma 
thinks  he  has  said  nothing  to  you  about  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  or 
you  would  never  have  expressed  an  opinion.  You  never  can  know  how 
happy  your  fidelity  makes  me ;  but  I  felt  that,  the  first  moment  we  met. 

"  Ma  says  that  at  very  private  (what  pa  calls  informal)  weddings,  there 
need  not  be  bridesmaids  or  groomsmen.  Miss  Morrisey  was  married 
that  way,  not  long  ago  ;  it  is  true  she  is  not  of  our  circle,  nor  strictly  a 
first  family  (that  h  ma's  view,  not  mine,  for  I  understand  the  hollowness 
of  society) ;  but  we  could  very  well  do  the  same.  Pa  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  reception  afterwards;  he  wants  to  ask  the  Collector,  and  the 
Surveyor,  and  the  Appraiser.  Clementina  won't  say  anything  now,  hut 
I  know  what  she  thinks,  and  so  does  ma ;  however,  Mr.  Held  has  so 
dropped  out  of  city  life  that  it  is  not  important.  I  suppose  everything 
must  be  dim  in  his  memory  now ;  you  do  not  write  to  me  much  that  he 
related.  How  strange  that  he  should  be  your  friend !  They  say  that 
my  dress  is  lovely,  but  I  am  sure  I  should  like  a  plain  muslin  just  as  well. 
I  shall  only  breathe  freely  when  I  get  back  to  the  quiet  of  the  country 
(and  your — our  charming  home,  and  dear,  good  Aunt  Kachel ! )  and 
away  from  all  these  conventional  forms.  Ma  says  if  there  is  one  grooms^ 
man,  there  ought  to  be  two ;  either  very  simple,  or  according  to  custom. 
In  a  matter  so  delicate,  perhaps  Mr.  Held  would  be  as  competent  to 
decide  as  we  are  ;  at  least,  7  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  his  judgment. 
But  how  trifling  is  all  this  discussion,  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  day  to  us  I  It  is  now  drawing  very  near,  but  I  have  no  misgivings, 
for  I  confide  in  you  wholly  and  for  ever ! " 

After  reading  the  letter  with  as  much  coolness  as  was  then  possible  to 
him,  Joseph  inferred  three  things :  that  his  acquaintance  with  Phih'p 
Held  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Blessing  family ;  that  they  would 
prefer  the  simplest  style  of  a  wedding,  and  this  was  in  consonance  with 
his  own  tastes ;  and  that  Julia  clung  to  him  as  a  deliverer  from  con- 
ditions with  which  her  nature  had  little  sympathy.  Her  incoherence,  he 
fancied,  arose  from  an  agitation  which  he  could  very  wibU  understand, 
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and  his  answer  was  intended  to  soothe  and  encourage  her.  It  was 
difficult  to  let  Philip  know  that  his  services  would  not  be  required,  with- 
out implying  the  existence  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him ;  and 
Joseph,  therefore,  all  the  more  readily  accepted  his  invitation.  He  was 
assured  that  the  mysterious  difficulty  did  not  concern  Julia ;  even  if  it 
were  so,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  violence,  without  cause,  to  so 
welcome  a  friendship. 

The  September  days  sped  by,  not  with  the  lingering,  passionate  uncer- 
tainty of  which  Elwood  Withers  spoke,  but  almost  too  swiftly.  In  the 
hurry  of  preparation,  Joseph  had  scarcely  time  to  look  beyond  the 
coming  event  and  estimate  its  consequence.  He  was  too  ignorant  of 
himself  to  doubt :  his  conscience  was  too  pure  and  perfect  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  course  of  his  destiny.  Whatever  the  gossip 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  have  been,  he'  heard  nothing  of  it  that  was 
not  agreeable.  His  aunt  was  entirely  reconciled  to  a  wife  who  would 
not  immediately,  and  probably  not  for  a  long  time,  interfere  with  her 
authority ;  and  the  shadows  raised  by  the  two  men  whom  he  loved  best 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  accidentally  thrown  from  clouds  beyond  the  horizon 
of  his  life.  This  was  the  thought  to  which  he  clung,  in  spite  of  a  vague, 
utterly  formless  apprehension,  which  he  felt  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Philip  met  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  after  taking  him  to  his 
pleasant  quarters,  in  a  house  looking  on  one  of  the  leafy  squares,  good- 
naturedly  sent  him  to  the  Blessing  mansion,  with  a  warning  to  return 
before  the  evening  was  quite  spent.  The  family  was  in  a  flutter  of  pre- 
paration, and  though  he  was  cordially  welcomed,  he  felt  that,  to  all 
except  Julia,  he  was  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  men  who  came  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  bringing  bouquets,  and  silver  spoons  with  cards 
attached,  and  pasteboard  boxes  containing  frosted  cakes.  Even  Julia's 
society  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  only  by  scanty  instalments ;  she  was 
perpetually  summoned  by  her  mother,  or  Clementina,  to  consult  about 
some  indescribable  figment  of  dress.  Mr.  Blessing  was  occupied  in  the 
basement,  with  the  inspection  of  various  hampers.  He  came  to  the 
drawing-room  to  greet  Joseph,  whom  he  shook  by  both  hands,  with  such 
incoherent  phrases  that  Julia  presently  interposed.  "You  must  not 
forget,  pa,"  she  said,  "that  the  man  is  waiting:  Joseph  will  excuse  you, 
I  know."      She  followed  him  to  the  basement,  and  he  returned  no  more. 

Joseph  left  early  in  the  evening,  cheered  by  Julia's  words:  "We  can't 
complain  of  all  this  confusion,  when  it's  for  our  sakes ;  but  we'll  be 
happier  when  it's  over,  won't  we  ?  " 

He  gave  her  an  affirmative  kiss,  and  returned  to  Philip's  room.  That 
gentleman  was  comfortably  disposed  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  book  and 
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a  cigar.     ^^Ah!"  he  exclaiined,  ^^you  find  that  a  house  is  more  agreeable 
any  evening  than  that  before  the  wedding  I  '* 

"  There  is  one  compensation,"  said  Joseph ;  "  it  gives  me  two  or  three 
hours  with  you." 

^'  Then  take  that  other  arm-chair,  and  tell  me  how  this  came  to  pass. 
You  see,  I  have  the  curiosity  of  a  neighbour,  already." 

He  listened  earnestly  while  Joseph  related  the  story  of  his  love, 
occasionally  asking  a  question  or  making  a  suggestive  remark,  but  so 
gently  that  it  seemed  to  come  as  an  assistance.  When  all  had  been  told, 
he  rose  and  commenced  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  Joseph 
longed  to  ask,  in  turn,  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Philip's  letter,  but  a  doubt  checked  his  tongue. 

As  if  in  response  to  his  thought,  Philip  stopped  before  him  and  said: 
"I  owe  you  my  story,  and  you  shall  have  it  after  awhile,  when  I  can 
tell  you  more.  I  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  when  I  knew  the 
Blessings,  and  I  don't  attach  the  slightest  importance,  now,  to  anything 
that  happened.  Even  if  I  did,  Miss  Julia  had  no  share  in  it.  I 
remember  her  distinctly ;  she  was  then  about  my  age,  or  a  year  or  two 
older ;  but  hers  is  a  face  that  would  not  change  in  a  long  while." 

Joseph  stared  at  his  friend  in  silence.  He  recalled  the  latter's  age, 
and  was  startled  by  the  involuntary  arithmetic  which  revealed  Julia's  to 
him.     It  was  imexpected,  unwelcome,  yet  inevitable. 

"  Her  father  had  been  lucky  in  some  of  his  'operations,'"  Philip  con- 
tinued, ''  but  I  don't  think  he  kept  it  long.  I  hardly  wonder  that  she 
should  come  to  prefer  a  quiet  country  life  to  such  ups  and  downs  as  the 
family  has  known.  Generally,  a  woman  don't  adapt  herself  so  readilj 
to  a  change  of  surroundings  as  a  man :  where  there  is  love,  however, 
everything  is  possible." 

"  There  is !  there  is ! "  Joseph  exclaimed,  certifying  the  fact  to  him- 
self as  much  as  to  his  friend.     He  rose  and  stood  beside  him. 

Philip  looked  at  him  with  grave,  tender  eyes. 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  What  should  you  do  ?"  Joseph  asked. 

"  This  I "  Philip  exclaimed,  laying  his  hands  on  Joseph's  shoulders,— 
"  this,  Joseph !  I  can  be  nearer  than  a  brother.  I  know  that  I  am  in 
your  heart  as  you  are  in  mine.  There  is  no  faith  between  us  that  need 
be  limited,  there  is  no  truth  too  secret  to  be  veiled.  A  man's  perfect 
friendship  is  rarer  than  a  woman's  love,  and  most  hearts  are  content  with 
one  or  the  other :  not  so  with  yours  and  mine !  I  read  it  in  your  eyes, 
when  you  opened  them  on  my  knee :  I  see  it  in  your  face  now.  Don't 
speak  :  let  us  clasp  hands."     But  Joseph  could  not  speak. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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LUCK    IN    A    SHADOW. 

BY  M.   E.    STOCKTON. 

One  generation  of  Overtons  is  as  much  like  another  as  this  year's 
crop  of  Tom  Thumb  peas  is  like  the  last.  An  Overton  is  nothing  in 
himself,  but,  as  a  representative  of  the  family,  he  is  worth  some  half 
dozen  ordinary  mortals.  The  men  of  the  family  all  condescend  to  busi- 
ness, because,  as  a  rule,  they  would  starve  if  they  did  not,  and  the  great 
Overton  race  would  become  extinct,  which  calamity  must  be  averted  at 
any  cost ;  but  no  Overton  woman  was  ever  known  to  work  for  her  living, 
except  perhaps  to  teach  in  some  highly  genteel  connection.  She  must 
either  marry  well,  or  fasten  herself  on  the  nearest  male  relative  for 
support. 

The  Overton  creed  is  short  and  comprehensive.  Each  one  must  sink 
his  or  her  individuality  into  "  the  family."  Indeed,  so  many  generations 
of  them  have  lived  in  a  perpetual  dread  of  some  time  disgracing  ^^  the 
family  "  that  the  Overtons  of  the  present  are  among  the  most  proper, 
the  best-conducted  and  the  most  highly  respectable  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  What  "  the  family  "  has  ever  been,  or  what  it  has  ever  done 
for  any  of  us,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover,  but  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  an  Overton,  I  no  more  thought  of  departing 
from  any  of  its  customs  than  I  would  have  thought  of  resisting  a  decree 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  had  I  haply  been  within  his  thrice-blessed  dominions. 

After  some  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Overton  family  is  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  quantity 
of  old  maids  it  contains  within  its  fold.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
young  men  would  be  eager  to  ally  themselves  with  so  illustrious  a  race, 
but  the  facts  certainly  do  not  bear  out  this  supposition.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  they  are  not  the  pretty,  sparkling  old  maids  of  the  present 
time,  that  you  cannot  tell  from  young  girls,  but  the  real  old-fashioned, 
cantankerous  kind ;  for  the  Overtons  would  not  consider  it  decorous  and 
dignified  to  have  any  other  sort. 

This  was  a  matter  that  ought  not  to  have  concerned  me  personally, 
because  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Harvey  Preston — one  of  ^  the 
Prestons  of  Lower  Town — a  young  lawyer,  and  in  every  way  an  unex- 
ceptionable match,  even  for  an  Overton.  But  yet,  whenever  my  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  family  greatness,  it  invariably  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Overton  old  maid ;  for,  in  truth,  I  had  a  nervous  dread  that  this 
doom,  which  I  considered  so  fearful,  would  be  mine,  for  Harvey  had  no 
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money,  and  neither  had  I,  and  our  marriage  seemed  to  me  as  distant  as 
heaven.  True,  we  were  both  young,  but  as  Harvey  had  now  been  a 
member  of  the  Bar  for  three  years  and  had  not  had  a  case,  we  thought 
that  we  had  a  dreary  lookout.  The  townspeople  all  spoke  well  of  him, 
as  of  a  yoimg  man  who  was  sure  to  rise,  but  for  all  that  he  remained 
very  stationary  indeed.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  his  genius  was  tran- 
scendent, and  would  some  time  amaze  the  world,  but  after  a  while  I 
began  to  think  that  I  should  fall  into  the  condition  of  an  Overton  old 
maid  before  the  world  consented  to  be  amazed.  Alas  !  Harvey  possessed 
neither  money  nor  briefs.  What  he  did  possess  was  a  fair  share  of  good 
looks,  a  small  law  libraiy,  a  neat  little  office,  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  an 
idea  for  a  wonder-working  machine,  which  it  was  a  marvel  the  world 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  without.  On  this  machine  he  had  spent  hours 
of  thought,  and  it  was  all  complete  now  (in  his  head)  except  one  part  of 
it — ^"  the  least  little  thing,'*  he  said — ^that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
right,  and  without  which,  it  appeared,  the  machine  was  perfectly  useless. 
I  was  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  whether  this  machine  would  be  con- 
sidered ''  respectable "  by  "  the  family  ;'*  but  as  its  levers  and  pulleys 
were  only  in  Harvey's  brain,  where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  the 
"least  little  thing"  obstinately  refused  to  go  into  its  proper  place, 
the  matter  was  never  mentioned  to  that  august  body. 

But  there  were  other  things  belonging  to  the  Overton  family  to  which 
my  mind  turned  quite  as  often  as  to  its  old  maids.  A  real  ^  family  "  is 
nothing  without  its  banshee,  who  appears  in  the  house  just  before  the 
death  of  a  member,  and  wrings  its  hands  or  rattles  its  chains,  or  goes 
through  some  performance  equally  sensible  and  consoling.  And  such  a 
banshee  the  Overton  family  has.  There  are  many  traditions  of  its 
appearance,  but  latterly,  I  think,  it  must  have  been  attending  to  a  part 
of  the  family  who  reside  in  a  distant  planet ;  for  many  an  Overton  has 
died  since  I  came  into  the  world,  and  never  a  banshee  has  appeared ;  so 
that  individual  had  little  interest  for  me  ;  but  connected  with  it  was  of 
course  a  prophecy,  arid  in  that  I  did  take  the  deepest  interest. 

Among  the  good  things  in  the  Overton  family  certainly  could  not  be 
counted  good  luck.  A  very  small  amount  of  either  money  or  fame  found 
its  way  into  the  family,  and  what  there  was  came  through  great  pains- 
taking. An  Overton  was  never  known  to  make  "  a  lucky  hit." '  Now 
the  "prophecy"  was  to  the  effect  that  if  ever  an  Overton  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  man  when  there  was  no  substance  to  produce  it,  good  luck 
would  surely  follow. 

Before  my  engagement  with  Harvey  Preston  I  regarded  this  prophecy 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  disdain  as  I  could  anything  belonging  to 
"  the  family."    A  shadow  without  a  substance !     It  was  equivalent  to 
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sajing  that  good  luck  would  never  visit  the  Overtons.  But  after  I 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  money  so  sorely,  my  only  comfort  lay  in  this 
selfsame  prophecy.  Very  strange  things  had  been  known  to  happen  in 
these  old  families. ,  Perhaps  I  was  the  Overton,  selected  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  time,  who  was  to  see  this  wonderful  shadow.  I  revolved  various 
schemes  for  suddenly  becoming  rich,  but  the  shadow  would  loom  up  and 
hide  them  all  from  view.  The  shadow !  the  shadow !  If  I  could  but 
see  that,  our  fortune  was  secure.  That  I  could  go  to  work  myself  and 
do  anything  to  help  make  the  money  we  so  needed,  of  course  never 
entered  my  Overton  brain. 

We  lived  in  Upper  Town,  but  every  pleasant  summer  afternoon  I  used 
to  stroll  into  the  country.  I  preferred  to  go  alone,  that  I  might  bemoan 
my  unhappy  fate  and  meditate  upon  the  future ;  and  if  it  could  only 
have  appeared  to  me  as  a  shadowy  future,  how  glad  I  should  have  been  ! 
One  day  I  extended  my  walk  a  little  farther  than  usual,  and  found  such 
a  lovely  little  valley  that  I  went  there  every  afternoon  and  remained 
until  sunset. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  little  glade  was  a  great  oak  tree  which  threw 
a  mighty  shade,  and  lower  down  was  a  group  of  high  rocks  which  were 
presided  over  by  an  old  oak  and  a  growing  family  of  young  ones.  With 
these  exceptions  the  whole  vaUey  was  one  sweep  of  fresh  and  vivid 
green,  and  the  hills  which  shut  it  in  rolled  around  it  in  great  green 
billows,  with  neither  tree  nor  bush  to  break  the  beauty  of  the  undulating 
lines.  One  unsightly  object  there  was — a  small  stone  house  perched 
upon  the  top  of  the  highest  hUl.  It  was  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  the 
walls  were  all  standing,  and  a  coating  of  whitewash  which  the  last 
occupant  had  given  them  shone  in  the  sun  with  such  a  dazzling  and 
glaring  whiteness  that  I  was  always  glad  to  turn  my  eyes  away  from 
them  as  I  lay  on  a  mossy  stone  under  the  great  oak,  and  look  instead  at 
the  clear  waters  of  the  brook  which  rippled  past  me,  glowing  with  a  soft 
emerald  hue  caught  from  the  overhanging  hills. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  nearing  the  tops  of  the  western  hills, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  leaving  my  mossy  couch,  I  chanced  to  look  toward 
the  east,  where  the  house  stood,  and  my  heart  gave  a  leap  and  I  sprang 
involuntarily  to  my  feet  when  I  saw,  clearly  defined  on  the  white  wall, 
the  shadow  of  a  man !  A  gigantic  and  imposing  figure  it  was,  stretching 
nearly  from  roof  to  basement.  The  Overton  prophecy  !  But  in  an  in- 
stant I  recovered  myself.  Somebody  was  passing  along  the  valley  of 
course,  and  I  looked  eagerly  around.  A  glance  took  in  the  little  valley, 
and  another  flashed  round  the  hiUs.  Not  a  creature,  man  or  beast,  was 
there  to  be  seen.  But  still  the  shadow  remained  upon  the  wall.  I 
watched  it  TTith  a  fascinated  gaze  ;  occasionally  I  sent  a  piercing  glance 
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down  the  valley,  but  I  was  alone  with  the  mysterious  shadow.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  very  breeze  died  away,  so  hushed  and  still  was  every- 
thing. I  was  not  afraid — I  was  awestruck.  The  shadow  remained  per- 
fectly motionless  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I  think,  and  then  it  slowly 
raised  its  arms  and  suddenly  and  rapidly  went  through  some  cahsthenic 
exercises  that  I  could  not  comprehend.  But  I  knew  then  that  the  face  was 
turned  toward  me.  Then  I  distinctly  saw  it  beckon  to  me  with  both 
hands,  and  immediately  afterward  it  pointed  one  shadowy  hand  upward 
toward  the  eaves  of  the  house,  where  the  shingles  swung  loose  like  a 
tattered  fringe  ;  and  then  it  vanished,  and  I  saw  it  no  more,  though  the 
sun  did  not  sink  behind  the  hills  until  some  minutes  after.  I  was  curious 
to  see  if  it  would  remain  there  after  sunset. 

I  sank  back  upon  the  moss  and  cousidered  the  matter.  Here  was  the 
luck  at  last — ^the  great  Overton  luck — and  it  was  coming  to  me  !  Why  I, 
apparently  an  insignificant  member  of  this  magnificent  fraternity,  should 
have  been  singled  out  for  such  rare  good  fortune  I  did  not  know,  until  I 
reflected  that  supernatural  visitations  are  generally  vouchsafed  to  very 
ordinary  mortals  indeed — ^those  whom  we  would  least  expect  to  be  so 
favoured.  But  this  was  no  affair  of  mine.  The  shadow  had  appeared 
to  me,  and  it  was  my  business  now  to  avail  myself  of  my  good  fortune. 
But  how  ?  The  shadow  had  really  given  me  no  clue.  Was  I  to  quietly 
wait  until  the  luck  came,  or  was  I  to  go  forth  and  seek  it  ?  This  last 
seemed  the  most  probable,  and  was  the  most  agreeable,  and  I  concluded 
the  luck  was  to  come  through  something  I  was  contemplating  doing, 
else  why  the  shadow  at  that  particular  time  ?  Now,  there  were  but  two 
things  I  had  in  contemplation.  One  was  my  marriage,  bui  that  was  an 
old  story  now  ;  and  besides,  that  could  not  be  until  after  the  good  luck 
should  come.  The  other  was  the  investing  of  five  dollars  in  two  shares 
in  a  gift  concern  (there  were  not  so  many  of  these  then  as  there  were 
soon  after).  Harvey  had  laughed  me  out  of  the  idea,  assuring  me  the 
whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  but  my  thoughts  still  dwelt  longingly  and 
regretfully  on  it,  for  the  first  prize  was  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
second  was  a  farm  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand.  If  I  invested  my 
money  under  the  auspices  of  this  shadow,  one  of  these  splendid  prizes 
might  fall  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  process  I  brought  myself  to  believe  in  the 
supernatural  appearance  of  the  shadow.  I  doubt  whether  I  gave  much 
thought  to  this.  I  certainly  saw  the  shadow,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
could  possibly  produce  it.  However  this  may  have  been,  I  went  home 
and  sent  off  my  money  that  very  night,  and  in  due  time  received  two 
long  slips  of  paper  with  a  tempting  list  of  prizes,  and  the  numbers  on 
them  in  figures  big  and  black.     Which  would  prove  the  lucky  number! 
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Perhaps  both  would  be  lucky,  but  that  was  too  much  to  hope  for.  I  said 
nothing  about  the  tickets  or  the  shadow  to  Harvey.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly practical  individual,  and  I  knew  he  would  only  laugh  at  me.  I 
kept  my  own  counsel  and  quietly  waited  in  faith.  Who  took  possession 
of  the  money  and  the  farm  I  know  not,  but  not  even  a  photograph 
album  came  to  me.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  for  I  had  built  my 
faith  so  very  securely  upon  the  shadow. 

But  in  a  little  time  I  took  heart  of  grace.  I  had  misinterpreted  the 
shadow.  Now  I  remembered  that  it  had  pointed  upward  toward  the 
roof  of  the  building,  and  had  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  gift  a  concern. 
/  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  not  the  prophetic  shadow.  But  what  for- 
tune could  one  find  among  loose  shingles  and  broken  rafters  1  But  these 
apparitions  never  do  things  in  a  way  that  seems  rational  to  mortal  senses, 
and  there  would  certainly  be  no  harm  in  looking  there.  So  I  took  my 
way  once  more  to  the  little  valley.  Weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  I 
saw  the  shadow,  and  I  had  been  often  to  the  mossy  stone  under  the  old 
oak,  but  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  except  the  trees  and  grass  and 
rippling  water.  It  was  now  October,  and  as  I  rested  a  few  moments 
under  my  tree  I  saw  that  the  oaks  had  powdered  their  leaves  with  scarlet, 
and  that  the  hills  were  assuming  a  faint  tawny  hue.  I  began  to  feel 
that  the  glory  of  the  valley  was  passing  away,  and  that  my  shadowy 
hopes  were  fleeting  with  it ;  and  I  crossed  the  valley  toward  the  old 
house  with  rather  a  heavy  heart.  I  had  an  amount  of  courage  which 
would  sustain  me  to  a  certain  point,  and  after  that  I  knew  there  was  not 
the  least  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it.  In  this  present  instance  it  carried 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  left  me  without  warning.  The  house 
looked  innocent  enough,  and,  deserted  though  it  was,  I  had  never  heard 
any  ghostly  stories  connected  with  it ;  and  if  I  had,  I  don't  know  that  it 
would  have  made  much  difference,  for  I  had  no  particular  fear  of  ghosts, 
as  ghosts,  but  there  was  something  about  a  mystery  that  was  awful. 

So  I  turned  back  to  consider  what  I  should  do.  Since  my  lottery 
scheme  had  so  signally  failed  I  was  more  averse  than  ever  to  tell  Harvey 
about  the  lucky  shadow.  I  concluded  I  would  go  down  the  western  side 
of  the  valley,  which  would  take  me  to  a  path  that  led  into  Lower  Town, 
where  a  friend  lived  who  was  fully  as  romantic  as  myself.  She  had  not 
a  particle  more  courage  than  I  had,  but  I  thought  her  courage  and  mine 
put  together  would  be  sufficient  to  take  us  up  the  hiU  on  the  morrow. 

As  I  approached  the  group  of  rocks  I  heard  the  murmur  of  voices, 
which  grew  more  distinct  as  I  drew  nearer,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from 
several  persons  in  high  dispute.  I  hesitated  about  going  farther  when 
I  recognised  the  voice  of  Harvey  Preston ;  and  as  I  approached  still 
nearer  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  his  was  the  only  voice.     But  when  I 
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caught  the  words,  "  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  I  understood  it 
all.  Harvey  had  come  out  to  this  lonely  place  to  practice  oratory. 
Much  amused,  I  crept  cautiously  around  the  trees,  and  found  that  tlie 
rocks  were  thrown  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roof- 
less room,  and  in  this  was  my  lover  holding  forth  in  a  high  key  to  an 
imaginary  court.  Greatly  entertained,  I  stationed  myself  behind  the 
largest  tree  and  peeped  warily  out  at  him.  My  intention  was  to  pre- 
sently creep  away  and  astonish  him  in  the  evening  by  repeating  parts  of 
his  speech  and  imitating  his  frantic  gestures.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  by  no  means  compact,  for  there  were  wide  openings  between  the 
rocks.  I  stood  near  one  of  these,  and  opposite  it  was  another.  Harvey, 
in  the  fervency  of  his  appeal  to  the  jury,  changed  his  position,  which 
brought  him  in  front  of  this  opening,  and  it  was  then  that,  happening  to 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  I  saw  on  its  white  walls  the 
shadow  !  It  went  through  pretty  much  the  same  motions  as  before,  but 
it  was  no  longer  a  mystery.  The  gestures  were  precisely  the  same  as 
Harvey  was  using  at  that  moment.  So  here  was  the  Overton  prophecy 
scattered  to  the  winds  as  far  as  I  was  concerned ! 

I  was  so  provoked  at  this  discovery  that  my  situation  ceased  to  afford 
me  any  amusement,  and  I  forthwith  walked  into  the  rocky  apartment, 
greatly  to  the  amazement  of  Harvey  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of 
judge  and  jury.  He  confessed  that  he  often  went  out  there  to  practice, 
but  as  his  home  lay  in  one  direction  and  mine  in  another,  we  had  not 
chanced  to  meet  before.  There  was  certainly  not  the  least  harm  in  his 
doing  this,  but  nevertheless  he  was  so  covered  with  shame  and  confusion 
at  being  found  out  that  at  last  I  took  compassion  on  him,  and  stopped 
joking  him  about  it ;  and  then,  in  a  burst  of  generosity,  by  way  of 
turning  the  laugh  on  myself,  I  told  him  the  story  of  the  shadow.  He 
laughed  at  it  a  great  deal  more  than  I  thought  at  all  necessary,  and  1 
reminded  him  that  the  sun  was  setting  and  it  was  time  I  was  going 
home. 

"  Let  us  go  round  the  old  house,"  said  Harvey.  "  It  would  never  do 
to  be  so  near  those  ghostly  ruins  and  not  explore  them.  Perhaps  we'll 
iind  a  pot  of  gold  there,  or  a  box  of  old  jewels.  That  is  the  way  snch 
stories  always  end." 

"  Nobody  would  perch  a  pot  of  gold  on  a  roof,  and  there  is  where  the 
thing  pointed."  (In  this  contemptuous  manner  did  I  already  speak  of 
my  magical  shadow.) 

"  Perhaps  then,  rolled  away  under  the  eaves,  I  shall  discover  a  dusty 
and  yellow  parchment,  and  it  will  be  some  long-forgdlten  title-deed  or 
some  long-wished-for  will,  and  thereby  I  shall  win  a  case  that  will  make 
me  renowned  through  the  civilized  world." 
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"  Here  is  the  end  of  all  my  golden  dreams,"  he  said,  when  we  had 
mounted  the  hill  and  stood  looking  into  a  window  of  the  house,  ^^  for 
the  old  thing  has  no  roof  to  speak  of.  I  think  the  shadow  must  have 
pointed  heavenward  to  show  you  that  your  treasure  was  there,  and  that 
you  need  not  expect  any  on  earth." 

The  house  had  contained  three  rooms,  opening  into  each  other,  but 
the  partitions  were  partly  broken  doWn,  the  floors  were  gone,  and  the 
cellar  was  filled  with  rubbish  of  stones  and  mortar  and  wood- work. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  find  the  pot  of  gold  down  there,"  said  Harvey, 
laughing,  "  but  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  run  for  a  shadow,  for  the 
beam  is  all  ready  to  fall.  What  keeps  it  up  ?  Oh,  I  see  !  Look  !  Is 
not  that  a  beautiful  contrivance  ?  Do  you  see  that  beam  which  supports 
the  lower  part  of  the  roof  ?  The  eaves  rest  on  one  end  of  it,  and  the 
other  long  end  is  loose.  The  fulcrum,  you  perceive,  is  the  wall,  and  it 
is  so  near  the  resistance  that  the  heavy  end  or  the  power  is  enormous, 
and  the  beam  being  moveable,  the  roof  sways  gently  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  thus  breaks  its  force.  I  believe  nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  an  old  roof  with  only  one  point  of  support.  It  can- 
not fall  until  that  beam  rots,  away,  and  you  see  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
slip ;  and  there  is  elasticity  there  that  could  never  be  gained  from  the 
quality  of  the  material.  Why,  I  declare !  By  Jupiter !  It  is  the  very 
idea  for  my  machine ! " 

"  What !  '  the  least  little  thing  V  " 

"  Yes,  ^  the  least  little  thing.'  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  for  years  ! 
A  moveable  lever,  with  a  heavy  knob  at  the  end !  That  will  allow  all 
the  play  I  want,  and  give  all  the  strength.     Eureka !" 

Harvey  was  now  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  hurried  me  home  as 
fast  as  I  could  go,  that  he  might  return  to  his  own  house  and  set  to  work 
on  his  machine.  And  for  a  time  I  was  quite  neglected,  and  the  jury 
among  the  rocks  had  nothing  to  do,  for  Harvey's  whole  time  was 
engrossed  with  "  the  machine."  Now,  I  never  had  any  faith  in  this 
contrivance,  which  I  have  not  understood  to  this  day,  and  I  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  As  for  the  great 
Overton  family,  it  solenmly  shook  its  head,  and  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  my  shadow  was  about  to  bring  upon  me  an  avalanche  of  ill  luck. 

But  "  the  machine "  triumphed  for  all  that,  and  when  it  had  united 
Harvey  and  me  and  bought  us  a  snug  little  home,  I  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  its  merits.  In  process  of  time  it  has  brought  us  such 
wealth  as  was  never  known  before  in  the  Overton  annals,  and  so  "  the 
family  "  have  graciously  forgiven  it  for  being  a  machine. 

I  used  to  be  lost  in  wonder  at  the  remarkable  way  in  which  "  the  least 
little  thing  "  was  discovered,  and  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  Over- 
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ton  prophecy,  like  many  another  of  its  kind,  came  true  and  yet  did  not 
come  true.  But  since  I  have  known  more  of  the  world  and  studied  the 
ways  of  fortune,  and  have  seen  how  Mr.  Smith  realized  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  by  buying  gold  that  he  had  never  seen  with  money  that  he 
never  had,  and  how  Mr  Jones  made  his  millions  out  of  that  impalpable 
thing  called  "  stocks,"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  by  no 
means  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  have  found  their  Luck  in  a 
Shadow. 


COURAGE. 

Because  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 

And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 
Blind  me  with  burning  tears,  but  look  beyond 
Its  tumult  and  its  strife ; 

Because  I  lift  my  head  above  the  mist. 

Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow. 
By  every  ray  and  every  rain-drop  kissed 
That  God's  love  doth  bestow ; 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all. 

No  burden  to  be  borne,  like  Christian's  pack  ? 
Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ? 

Why  should  I  hug  life's  ills  with  cold  reserve, 

To  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me  f     Nay ! 
A  thousand  times  more  good  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears. 

Kept  bravely  back,  He  makes  a  rainbow  shine. 
Grateful  I  take  His  slightest  gift ;  no  f eais. 
Nor  any  doubts,  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear ;  and  when  the  clouds  are  past, 

One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year. 
Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  with  chiding.     Let  me  be. 

I  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end. 
I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness,— me 
The  powers  of  light  befriend. 
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THE  FUR  SEAL  FISHERY  IN  ALASKA. 

BY    OSBOBNE  HOWES,  JUN. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well,  were  greatly  astonished  by  the  announce- 
ment, that  Secretary  Seward  had  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Russian  America.  Of  what  possible  use  this  vast  extent  of  un- 
inhabitable country  would  be  to  us,  no  one  could  imagine;  nevertheless, 
brilliant  speeches  were  made,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House,  by  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, General  Banks,  and  others,  in  its  favour;  ably  written  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  newspapers  of  our  large  cities,  in  which  the  wealth 
of  this  Northern  El  Dorado  was  depicted  in  such  glowing  colours,  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  shown  to  be  so  obviously  on  our  side,  that  the 
people  at  large  were  fairly  bewildered  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so 
great  a  desideratum,  and  the  ratification  of  the  purchase  was  passed  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  by  a  large  majority. 

After  a  possession  of  two  years,  and  with  adequate  means  of  obtaining 
information,  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  territory  and  its  resources, 
evinced  in  official  government  reports,  is  lamentably  small;  while  the 
great  bulk  of  our  people  have  no  ideas  in  respect  to  it  outside  of  its 
name.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  for  me 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  great  and,  alas,  only  source  of  revenue  in 
Alaska, — I  piean  the  Fur  Seal  Fisheries.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  Alaska  that  these  fisheries  are  objects  of  interest, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  the  animals  are  exceedingly  peculiar, 
being  wholly  imlike  those  of  any  other  creatures  in  the  world;  aild  also 
that  the  furs  obtained  there  are  at  present  in  very  great  demand. 

The  southwest  comer  of  the  main  body  of  Alaska  is  lengthened  out  into 
a  long  peninsula,  and  from  the  end  of  it  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  ex- 
tends almost  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia.  These  islands  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  Behring  Sea,  which  for  its  stormy  turbulence,  the 
shallowness  of  its  waters,  and  consequent  destructiveness  of  its  waves,  and 
the  comparative  frequency  of  shipwrecks  that  occur  upon  it,  is  justly 
dreaded  by  sailor,  merchant,  and  insurer. 

In  this  sea,  about  three  hundred  miles  nortjiwest  from  the  extreme  end 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  entirely  isolated  from  all  other  bodies  of 
land,  are  two  small  islands,  named  St.  Paul  and  St.  George ;  they  are  so 
small,  that  if  looked  for  on  a  large  map,  they  will  be  found  only  repre- 
sented by  mere  dots.  St.  Paul,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  St.  George;  the  former  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  broad; 
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the  latter  ten  long,  b^  four  broad.  Thej  must  have  been  at  one  time 
mucli  larger,  but  being  of  old  volcanic  formation,  they  have  gradually 
worn  awaj,  forming  by  detrition  large  and  dangerous  reefs,  which  ex- 
tending several  miles  into  the  sea,  render  it  impossible  for  vessels  to  stay 
in  their  vicinity,  except  in  fine  weather;  especially,  as  at  neither  of  the 
islands  is  there  a  harbour,  and  the  only  protection  to  be  found  in  a  storm 
is  to  get  if  possible  on  the  lee-side  of  one  of  them. 

From  the  shore,  with  perhaps  a  dozen  exceptions  on  both  islands,  cliffs 
rise  perpendicularly,  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet 
These  are  cut  at  places  by  the  wind  and  rain  into  most  fantastic  shapes, 
and  are  the  abode  of  countless  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  The  interiors  of 
these  islands  are  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  but  are  greatly  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  valley.  The  upper  part  is  of  rough,  jagged,  uncovered 
rock;  so  uneven  is  it  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  certain 
portions  of  it  without  suffering  greatly  from  laceration  of  feet.  In  the 
valleys  the  rock  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  supports 
mosses,  a  few  running  vines,  and  in  low  damp  spots  a  coarse  grass;  as 
for  timber,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  twig;  the  natives  are  therefore  ob- 
liged to  collect  all  that  drifts  to  their  shores  to  supply  themselves  with 
fuel  and  building  material.  These  bleak  cliffs  and  bam  valleys  are 
shrouded  three  fourths  of  the  time  in  thick  fog;  for  without  this  great 
dampness, — ^as  I  will  hereafter  explain, — it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
seals  to  remain  there  during  the  season.  Add  to  this,  storms  of  such 
violence  and  duration  as  to  render  landing  or  departure  from  the  shores 
an  impossibility  in  winter,  and  in  summer  only  practicable  on  an  average 
two  days  in  a  week,  and  one  may  form  some  idea  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  this  part  of  our  newly  acquired  possession. 

There  are  eight  beaches  at  St.  Paul's,  and  four  at  St.  George's,  which, 
instead  of  ending  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  tall  cliffs,  rise  gradually  up  iato 
low  hills.  On  these  beaches,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  the  seals  b^n  to 
assemble;  first,  a  few  ^^seacutchers,*'  or  old  male  seals,  arrive;  and  taking 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  scouts  to  the  advancing  army,  go  over  all 
the  ground.  If  much  interrupted  in  their  proceedings,  they  have  been 
known  to  prevent  the  landing  of  seals  on  that  beach  during  the  ensuing 
summer ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  permitted  to  wander  at  will.  As 
time  progresses,  more  arrive,  both  old  and  young,  but  almost  entirely 
male,  until  the  beaches  fairly  swarm  with  them ;  and  the  young  and 
middle-aged  are  urged,  from  want  of  room,  and  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
seactUchers^ — who  keep  the  water  line  wholly  to  themselves, — ^back  upon 
the  adjoining  hill-sides.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June, 
there  is  a  constant  influx  of  female  seals;  who  as  fast  as  they  arrive  are 
seized  by  the  seacutcher  upon  whose  few  feet  of  territory  chance  has 
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brought  them ;  he  driving  back,  if  he  be  able,  any  adventurous  male  seal 
who  may  wish  to  contest  his  right.  If  he  is  not  able  so  to  do,  he  is  him- 
self driven  up  the  hill-side,  and  loses,  not  only  the  new-comer,  but  all 
former  conquests  he  may  have  made ;  for  they  are  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  victor's  already  crowded  harem.  In  these  struggles  for  supremacy, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  as  is  the  case  with  higher  animals,  is  sometimes 
borne  by  the  innocent  cause  of  dispute ;  for  a  female  seal  on  coming 
ashore  may  be  pounced  upon  by  two  huge  seacutchers^  each  taking  hold 
of  her  with  their  long  tusks,  and  pulling  in  opposite  directions  with  tre- 
mendous force,  until  they  both  forfeit  the  fruits  of  victory  by  the  death 
of  the  poor  victim. 

When  all  the  seals  have  come,  the  seacutchers  that  have  held  possession 
of  the  beaches,  have  succeeded  in  capturing  from  three  to  ninety  females 
each,  of  which  they  take  the  most  jealous  care  from  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, wiiich  occurs  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  landing,  until  they 
prepare  to  take  their  departure  at  about  the  first  of  October.  During 
this  long  space  of  time, — ^more  than  four  months, — ^though  the  young 
male  seals  frequently  revisit  the  water  in  warm  weather  several  times 
during  the  day,  the  seacutchers  and  females  never  do,  but  remain  on  the 
beach  in  the  same  place  that  they  first  took  up  their  abode.  Bright  sun- 
shine troubles  them  and  creates  great  restlessness  among  them ;  so  much 
so  that  if  it  were  to  continue  for  more  than  three  days,  it  would  necessi- 
tate their  going  into  the  water,  thereby  disarranging  the  family  groupings 
and  causing  the  death  of  a  great  portion  of  the  young  from  desertion  and 
consequent  starvation.  But  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  Providence  for  the 
good  health  of  the  seals,  but  hardly  for  that  of  the  human  beings  on  the 
islands,  this  never  occurs ;  in  fact,  the  duration  of  the  sun's  undisputed 
reign  is  rarely  over  six  hours  in  length,  while  a  week  will  often  pass 
in  which  he  is  but  "seen  through  a  fog  darkly."  The  power  of  these 
animals,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  support  their  young,  without  any  visible 
nourishment,  is  wonderful;  they  have  often  been  cut  open,  and  nothing 
found  in  their  stomachs  but  a  few  small  stones.  They  lose  greatly  in 
weight,  however,  for  when  they  come  in  the  spring,  they  are  replete  with 
fatness;  but  by  the  time  their  young  are  large  enough  to  go  into  the 
water,  they  are  weak  and  emaciated  in  the  extreme. 

The  Fur  Seal  is  an  entirely  different  animal  from  the  common  Hair 
Seal,  that  is  frequently  met  with  in  our  harbour,  not  only  in  regard  to 
generical  classification,  but  also  in  relative  worth;  the  skin  of  the  former 
being  very  valuable,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  comparatively  worthless. 

As  the  male  Fur  Seals  grow  old,  their  size  increases  with  such  regu- 
larity, that  one  accustomed  to  see  them,  can  readily  teU  their  age  at  sight. 
When  first  bom,  they  are  a  foot  in  length,  and  Covered  with  fine  black 
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hair;  they  are  then  entirely  useless  for  commercial  purposes;  but  the 
next  year,  the  hair  changes  to  a  dark  gray,  and  underneath  it  is  a  fine 
yellow  fur,  which,  after  being  prepared,  becomes  the  "Fur  Seal,**  as 
generally  known ;  their  size  has  also  increased,  and  seals  one  year  old 
weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds,  and  are  about  three  feet  long.  From 
this  time  their  growth  is  very  rapid;  so  that  a  seacutcher  of  fifteen  years 
'of  age  is  often  more  than  eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  weight  over  two 
thousand  poimds.  The  females,  however,  never  attain  the  size  of  the 
males,  their  growth  ceasing  at  the  third  year. 

In  order  to  more  fully  describe  the  manner  in  which  these  animals  are 
killed,  I  will  give  an  account  of  one  of  the  many  "drives"  in  which! 
participated  during  a  six  months'  residence  on  the  Island  of  St.  George. 

At  two  A.M.  I  was  awakened  by  the  "Nirachic"  (the  native  foreman) 
coming  into  my  room ;  he  came  to  tell  me,  that  two  men  had  just  arriyed 
from  the  "Starrie  Artiel,"  a  beach  three  miles  from  the  village,  with  re- 
ports that  great  numbers  of  young  seal  had  come  ashore,  were  very  well 
spread  over  the  hill-side,  and  that  the  wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  scenting  our  approach.  On 
getting  up  and  finding  that  the  weather  was  damp  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, I  gave  orders  to  wake  the  people  of  the  village,  and  prepare 
for  a  drive.  In  ten  minutes,  the  driving  party,  consisting  of  twenty 
men,  were  assembled  near  my  house,  armed  with  long,  heavy  clubs,  which 
are  the  only  weapons  needed  in  encounters  of  this  kind. 

It  was  a  northern  summer  sunrise;  but  a  rising  gale  swept  in  fitfnl 
gusts  great  banks  of  thick,  wet  fog  over  the  island.  For  a  few  minutes 
it  would  be  clear,  so  that  points  at  a  mile's  distance  could  easily  be  seen; 
and  then  again,  rushing  over,  mingled  with  the  wail  of  the  wind,  the 
fog  covered  everything,  in  a  cloud  so  dense  as  to  render  objects  only  a 
few  feet  removed  wholly  invisible.  We  started  in  Indian  file,  with  the 
"Nirachic"  leading,  at  a  half  run,  along  a  narrow  rocky  path,  over  the 
cliffs  to  the  seal  beach ;  now  skirting  their  edges,  so  that  we  could  hear, 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  wild  dash  of  the  waves  against  their  base; 
and  now  plunging  into  deep,  narrow  valleys,  which,  retaining  the  mist^ 
were  almost  wholly  obscured  in  darkness.  The  natives  leaped  from  one 
wet  and  slippery  rock  to  another,  with  the  agility  and  certainty  of  a 
chamois  among  the  Alpine  heights ;  the  fear  of  slipping  being  entirely 
obviated  by  the  use  of  leather  made  from  the  flippers  of  the  Sea  Lion, 
for  the  soles  of  their  boots — this  leather  possessing  an  adhesive  power 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  fly's  foot.  A  half -hour's  run  brought  us  to  the 
hills  overlooking  the  beach.  It  was  wholly  obscured  from  sight,  but  up 
from  the  abyss  rose  the  moaning  and  bellowing  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  seals;  the  wild  surroundings  made  it  seem  like  the  cry  of  M 
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souls  in  Pandemonium.  The  "Nirachic,"  followed  by  his  men,  crept 
sofdy  to  the  point  where  the  low,  wide  beach  began  to  slope  up  into  the 
hiUs;  then  suddenly  starting  up  with  a  shout,  and  waving  their  clubs 
in  the  air,  they  ran,  following  each  other  at  a  hundred  or  more  feet  apart, 
along  the  line  made  by  the  base  of  the  hills;  the  seals  scattering  in  all 
directions,  were  either  driven  down  on  to  the  beach,  or  up  the  hill-side, 
between  which  and  the  beach  a  cordon  of  men  was  soon  formed.  The 
line  of  men  then  began  to  advance  up  the  hill-side ;  the  poor  seals  leaping 
or  rolling  along,  but  still  making  their  way  with  considerable  rapidity, 
were  urged  farther  and  farther  from  their  refuge,  the  water.  When 
they  had  been  driven  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  this  huge  drove,  which 
must  have  contained  over  six  thousand,  was  divided  into  ten  smaller 
ones;  two  men  were  assigned  to  each  of  these,  with  orders  to  drive  in 
different  directions  to  the  village.  The  reasons  for  this  were,  that  in 
order  to  drive  seals  any  considerable  time,  or  distance,  the  earth  has  to 
be  very  damp ;  and,  as  they  absorb  much  of  the  moisture  out  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  pass,  in  a  very  large  drove,  those  on  the  rear 
would  have  to  go  on  dry  ground ;  but,  by  being  so  separated,  they  all 
have  nearly  an  equal  chance. 

Having  been  fully  Started,  these  droves  were  easily  managed.  The 
seals  were  allowed  to  rest  after  every  two  hundred  feet  of  distance 
made ;  they  never  moved  except  when  urged  by  means  of  shouts,  and 
waving  of  clubs,  and  then  in  exactly  an  opposite  direction  from  their 
drivers.  It  took  about  three  hours  to  bring  them  to  the  settlement,  so 
that  it  was  six  o'clock  when  they  arrived  there ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  came  out  to  meet  them ;  partly  to  estimate  from  the  num- 
ber of  seals  what  their  individual  gains  were  to  be,  and  partly  also  to 
relieve  the  drivers,  and  allow  them  to  get  breakfast  before  the  killing 
commenced. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  killing  was  a  little  valley,  near  the  storehouse. 
Here  the  various  droves  were  united,  and  the  drivers,  having  refreshed 
themselves  by  breakfasting  on  some  of  the  young  ones  that  they  had 
killed  at  the  beach  and  brought  in  on  their  backs,  now  prepared  for  action. 
Some  two  hundred  seals  were  divided  from  the  main  body ;  and  having 
completely  surrounded  them,  the  men  contracted  the  circle,  driving  the 
seals  as  they  did  so  into  the  centre. 

Then  began  the  work  of  destruction.  The  seals  were  heaped  one  on 
the  other,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  death  that  threatened 
them  on  all  sides;  while  the  men  struck  at  their  heads  with  long  clubs, 
and  at  almost  every  blow  a  seal  would  leap  into  the  air,  with  a  painful 
moan,  faU  to  the  ground,  convulsed  in  agony,  and  quickly  die. 

So  much  actual  strength  had  they,  however,  that  sometimes  a  seal 
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would  seize  one  of  the  clubs  with  his  teeth,  and  wrenching  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  held  it,  toss  it,  by  a  turn  of  his  head,  more  than 
thirty  feet.  In  a  few  minutes,  all  those  under  three  years  of  age  were 
killed,  and  those  over  that  age  driven  off,  to  find  their  way  to  the  water 
as  best  they  might.  All  the  men,  women,  and  children  then  came;  and 
each,  taking  a  seal,  worked  with  such  rapidity,  that  soon  the  skins  had 
all  been  taken  from  those  that  had  been  killed.  In  this  way  another  and 
another  was  taken  from  the  great  main  body,  until  in  the  evening  it  was 
all  exhausted,  and  the  ground  for  over  two  acres  was  covered  with  hare 
white  bodies,  which,  in  the  dim,  stormy  twilight,  reminded  one  of  a  field 
of  battle  after  a  day's  combat. 

The  skins  were  brought  to  the  storehouse,  counted,  and  each  head  of 
a  family  accredited  with  the  amount  that  he  and  his  household  had  taken. 
The  next  morning  the  skins  were  salted,  and  having  remained  in  pickle 
^YQ  days,  were  taken  out,  rolled  in  bundles  of  two  each  and  were  then 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  ground  being  so  rocky,  it  was  impossible  to  bury  the  seals'  bodies, 
and  to  throw  them  into  the  sea  would  cause  all  the  living  seals  to  forever 
abandon  the  island;  so  they  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  natives  only 
taking  off  enough  fat  to  supply  them  with  oil,  for  food  and  hght.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  there  were  many  acres  of  putrified  carcasses,  which 
"reeking  up  to  heaven,"  brought  dire  vengeance  upon  their  destroyers,  as 
the  list  of  mortality  all  too  clearly  showed.  Yet  if  the  seals  cause  the 
death  of  the  Aleuts,  they  are  also  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsis- 
tence, as  the  islands  produce  no  vegetables  whatever;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  what  is  brought  there  for  trading  pur- 
poses. For  meat,  they  use  the  seal,  fresh  in  summer,  salted  in  winter; 
varied  perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  a  gull  or  loon ;  but  the  means  of  supply- 
ing themselves  with  the  latter  are  so  very  inconstant,  that  were  the  former 
frightened  away  by  any  mismanagement, — ^which  has  frequently  been  the 
case  at  other  localities, — the  Aleuts  would  be  also  obliged  to  desert  the 
islands,  leaving  them  as  barren  and  isolated  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Russian  first  brought  men  to  reside  there. 

The  number  of  seals  killed  on  these  two  islands  has  averaged,  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  1868,  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  annu- 
ally; and  with  proper  management,  this  could  probably  be  continued 
indefinitely,  as  the  yearly  increase  far  exceeds  that  amount.  During  the 
summer  of  1868,  or  the  first  year  that  the  country  came  under  American 
rule,  there  were  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  killed.  Last  year, 
although  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  forbidding  any  one  even  to  land 
on  the  islands,  except  by  permission  from  Government,  there  were  never- 
theless, more  than  thirty  thousand  seals  destroyed;  the  law  being  enforced 
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and  evaded  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  calls 
loudly  for  a  Civil  Service  reform. 

There  are  several  bills  now  before  Congress,  each  advocating  a  separate 
theory,  but  all  uniting  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  fisheries.  The  one  most 
feasible,  and  which  will  probably  be  adopted,  is  that  of  leasing  out  both 
islands,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  responsible  parties;  allowing  them  to  kill  a 
certain  number  annually;  obliging  them  to  take  paternal  care  of  the  Aleu- 
tian inhabitants ;  and  holding  them  accountable  for  any  infringement  of  its 
provisions.  In  this  way,  the  Government  may  derive  a  revenue,  varying 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  great  market  for  these  skins  is  London,  to  which  place  they  are 
all  shipped,  via  San  Francisco,  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  the  price  vary- 
ing, according  to  demand,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  shillings  each. 
In  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  seen,  they 
have  to  undergo  a  long  process  of  cleaning,  cutting,  and  dyeing,  which  is 
to  American  furriers — ^if  their  claim  that  it  was  formerly  done  here  be  a 
true  one — ^a  "lost  art;"  for  certain  it  is  that  nowhere  out  of  England  is 
it  understood;  and  even  there  it  is  held  as  a  monopoly  by  a  half-dozen 
business  houses.  The  skill  required  to  remove  the  long  hair  that  covers 
the  fur,  is  only  obtained  after  years  of  practice,  the  operation  being  an 
extremely  delicate  one.  The  skins  are  placed  on  frames,  and  the  inner 
surface  pared  off,  until  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  completely  severed;  while 
the  roots  of  the  fur  remain  untouched,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to 
the  outside  surface.  The  hair  is  then  very  easily  removed,  and  the  light 
yellow  fur  made  ready  for  dyeing,  either  to  a  more  golden  yellow,  a  dark 
purple,  or  black ;  and  is  afterwards  brought  to  the  general  fur  market. 


TWO  SNOW-FLAKES. 

BY  ISABELLA   GRANT  MEREDITH. 

Two  dainty  snow-crystals  came  floating  down. 
Through  the  dun  clouds  brooding  above  the  town. 

As  pure  as  the  white  plumes  of  Raphael, 
Stainless,  and  perfect,  they  silently  fell. 

One,  high  on  the  cross  of  the  old  church  spire. 
In  the  evening  red,  gleamed  like  sacred  ^xe  ; 

And  one,  fallen  lower,  was  doomed  to  lie 
In  the  path  oft-trampled  by  passers-by. 

Then  the  crystal's  cold  heart,  in  lofty  pride, 
Did  the  low  estate  of  its  twin  deride ; 
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Deeming  that  through  her  own  worth,  it  befell, 
That  she  had  not  f  cdlen  in  mire,  as  well ; 

As  proud,  as  if  she  had  toiled  to  attain 

That  height,  so  secure  from  all  harm  and  stain. 

The  other  sought  by  prayerful  strife, 
To  rise  from  her  feJl  to  a  purer  life. 

This  hope,  this  faith,  was  her  true  heart's  prize ; — 
"  Though  fallen  low,  I  shall  rise, — I  shall  rise  !  '* 

While  she  patient  waited,  her  song  had  a  cheer. 
The  snow-flake  on  high  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

"  Though  out-cast,  down-trodden,  my  days  are  spent. 
Think  not  that  I  linger  in  base  content ! 

"  My  purity  sullied, — ^my  beauty  laid  low, 
I  shall  yet  be  white  as  the  drifted  snow. 

"  Sometime,  somewhere,  it  will  all  be  made  plain. 
Why  your's  was  the  glory, — and  mine,  the  stain  I 

"  Fain  would  I  share  vour  white  nest  on  the  rood. 
But  the  Father  knoweth, — ^his  ways  are  good ! " 

And  still  her  Resurgam  she  bravely  sung. 
Till  dawn  its  bright  banners  of  light  up-flung. 

And  the  sun  shone  forth  from  his  goldem  bower. 
Upon  church-yard  pathway,  and  ivied  tower. 

The  snow  crystal  melting  beneath  his  beam, 
Vanished  away  like  a  beautiful  dream ; 

Her  frozen  heart  melted ;  her  pride  had  its  fall, — 
She  dropped  from  the  cross  to  the  old  church  wall. 

With  patter,  and  drip,  like  a  summer  shower 
On  the  ivy  that  clung  around  the  tower, 

Down  the  leafy  stair,  in  her  swift  descent. 
To  lie  in  the  gutter,  all  smirched  and  spent. 

Then  the  ivies  whispered  across  the  air, — 
"  How  art  thou  fallen ! — once  pure,  and  so  fair  I 

"  Over  open  graves  we  have  heard  the  priest 
Say,  ^  The  least  shall  be  greatest,  the  greatest,  least!'" 

So  the  ivies  fluttered  above  her  fall ; — 
But  a  song  gave  her  keenest  pain  of  all 

As  a  dew-drop  phantom  of  mist  sped  by. 
Purified, — glorified, — ^home  to  the  sky. 
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THE      MAGIC      PALACE. 

BY   S.    FEXIMORE    COOPER. 

In  the  year  1739  the  Empress  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  reigned 
in  Russia.  Her  court  was  a  gay  one,  with  the  kind  of  half -barbarous 
splendour  which  shone  in  the  palaces  of  the  czars  at  that  period.  The 
brief  autumn  of  those  extreme  northern  regions  was  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  while  statesmen  were  knitting  their  brows  over  political 
stratagems,  or  military  campaigns,  for  the  new  year,  the  courtiers  were 
eagerly  planning  amusements  to  enliven  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  long 
winter,  already  drawing  near.  Balls,  masquerades,  concerts,  and  other 
entertainments  of  the  usual  courtly  routine,  were  lightly  talked  over. 
But  of  these  the  proud  gallants  and  jewelled  dames  were  very  weary. 
Honest  labour  knows  of  no  fatigue  so  exhausting  as  the  satiety  of  idle 
pleasure.  Courtly  gaieties  often  become  exceedingly  dull  and  wearisome 
— a  heavy  burden,  in  fact — to  those  most  frequently  taking  part  in  them. 
There  was  a  cry  for  novelty.  Something  original  was  needed  to  throw 
a  fresh  interest  into  the  usual  amusements.  Suddenly  a  most  brilliant 
and  novel  suggestion  was  made. 

"  Let  us  set  winter  at  defiance !"  exclaimed  the  noble  Alexis  Danielo- 
witch  Tatischchew.  "Let  frost  and  snow  and  ice  combine  to  build  a 
Magic  Palace  for  the  Autocrat  of  the  North ! " 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  acclamation.  The  plan  was  laid 
before  the  Empress.  She  graciously  smiled,  and  declared  herself  char- 
mecj  with  the  idea.  Lucky  Alexis!  The  Imperial  Exchequer  was 
ordered  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  work  began.- 

Some  years  earlier,  in  the  year  1732,  a  grand  military  spectacle,  on 
an  imposing  scale,  had  been  held,  during  the  severest  frosts  of  the  year, 
on  the  Neva,  then  covered  with  ice  several  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Empress  Anne  had  held  a  review  of  a  military  corps  of  many  thousands 
of  men  on  the  river.  On  that  occasion  a  large  fortress  of  snow  and  ice 
had  been  built,  attacked,  and  defended,  according  to  regular  military 
tactics  ;  artillery  had  been  drawn  over  the  ice,  cannons  and  mortars  of 
heavy  calibre  had  been  discharged,  and  the  vast  icy  field  held  firm  under 
all  this  mockery  of  war.  It  was  now  proposed  to  build  the  Magic  Palace 
of  Alexis  Danielowitch  in  the  same  way,  over  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
Neva. 

The  site  was  chosen,  and  the  workmen  began  their  labours.  The 
purest  and  most  transparent  ice  of  the  Neva  was  chosen  for  the  quarry  ; 
large  blocks  were  then  cut,  and  squared  by  rule  and  compass,  then  carved 
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with  ornamental  designs,  as  carefully  and  as  skilfully  as  if  they  had  been 
so  much  marble.  Ere  the  walls  had  been  raised  many  feet,  however,  the 
alarm  was  given ;  the  ice  beneath  had  cracked,  the  foundation  was  break- 
ing away !  The  noble  Alexis  Tatischchew  threw  on  his  robes  of  fur, 
and  drove  to  the  spot  in  his  sledge.  He  found  the  report  correct ;  the 
Neva  refused  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  palace.  The  fortress  of  1732  had 
probably  been  buUt  chiefly  of  snow.  The  difficulty  was  laid  before  the 
Empress.  She  ordered  her  new  palace  to  be  built  on  the  land,  and 
pointed  out  a  spot  between  her  vdnter-palace  and  the  admiralty, 
sufficiently  near  the  Neva  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  noTel 
building-material. 

On  this  more  favourable  ground  the  work  began  anew.  Still  greater 
care  was  taken  in  preparing- the  blocks  of  ice,  which,  as  intbefiist 
instance,  were  all  quarried  from  the  Neva.  After  they  had  been  cut  and 
carved,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  each  block  was  raised  by  crane  and 
pulley.  At  the  very  moment  of  lowering  it  to  its  destined  position,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  block  below.  The  precise 
quantity  of  water  was  regulated  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  mortar ;  if 
too  much  were  used,  the  symmetry  of  the  work  would  be  injured.  As 
the  water  froze,  the  different  rows  of  blocks  became  so  closely  connected 
together,  that,  when  completed,  the  whole  building  became  one  compact 
mass,  looking  as  if  it  were  chiselled  entire  from  one  icy  mound.  The 
dimensions  of  this  palace  were  not  large ;  it  was  indeed  a  sort  (Aptiit 
Trianon.  The  front  was  fifty  feet  in  length,  simple  in  character,  and 
divided  into  seven  compartments  by  pilasters.  In  six  of  these  compart- 
ments were  large  windows,  the  framework  of  which  was  painted  to 
imitate  green  marble.  The  ice  took  the  paint  perfectly.  The  panes 
were  thin  sheets  of  ice,  beautifully  smooth  and  transparent  as  the  most 
costly  glass.  The  central  division  projected,  to  represent  a  doorway, 
surmounted  by  a  Roman  arch  and  appropriate  architectural  ornament^. 
On  either  side  of  the  door  stood  a  statue  of  ice,  on  a  high  pedestal,  and 
in  front  was  an  approach  of  several  steps.  This  apparent  door  was  in 
reality,  however,  but  another  and  a  larger  window,  level  with  the  floor. 
An  ornamental  balustrade  surmounted  the  front,  with  an  architectural 
ornament  rising  in  the  centre,  above  the  doorway  and  the  window  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  roof  was  sloping,  and  marked  in  lines,  to  represent 
tiles  ;  there  were  also  chimneys,  all  in  ice.  The  height  of  the  building 
was  twenty-one  feet ;  its  depth  was  eighteen  feet. 

But  the  palace  itself  was  not  the  only  wonder ;  the  accessories  were 
very  complete,  and  all  so  much  frost-work.  A  handsome  balustrade, 
apparently  of  marble,  with  statues  and  architectural  ornaments,  com* 
pletely  surrounded  the  palace,  being  eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  9sA 
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thirty-six  in  width,  enclosing  a  sort  of  garden,  or  court,  with  two  hand- 
some gateways  in  the  rear.  It  was  through  these  gateways  that  the 
building  was  approached.  Orange-trees,  nearly  as  high  as  the  building, 
bearing  fruit  and  flower,  with  birds  on  the  branches,  also  adorned  the 
court,  or  garden — ^tree,  flower,  fruit,  leaf,  and  bird  being  all  delicately 
chiselled  out  of  the  same  magic  marble  as  the  palace  itself. 

The  front  approach  was  guarded  by  six  cannons,  regularly  turned  and 
bored ;  they  stood  before  the  balustrade,  three  on  either  side  of  the  door- 
way. These  were  also  of  ice.  They  were  of  the  calibre  which  usually 
receives  a  charge  of  three  pounds  of  powder.  In  addition  to  these 
camions  there  was  also  a  large  mortar,  on  ecu^h  side  of  the  entrance,  of  a 
size  prepared  for  shells  of  eighty  pounds.  In  advance  of  these  mortars 
stood  two  neatly-carved  dolphins  on  pedestals.  Still  farther  in  advance, 
two  pyramids,  nearly  as  high  as  the  chimneys,  had  been  erected  on 
carved  pedestals.  Each  was  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  globe,  and 
had  an  oval  vdndow  in  the  centre. 

To  the  left  of  the  palace  stood  an  elephant,  large  as  life ;  on  his  back 
was  a  man  in  a  Persian  dress,  while  two  similar  icy  figures,  one  bearing 
a  lance,  stood  near  the  animal.  Thus  it  was  that  the  approach  to  the 
Magic  Palace  was  guarded  by  other  magic  wonders. 

Such  waa  the  aspect  of  the  famous  palace  of  ice,  when,  early  in  the 
winter,  the  Empress  and  her  Court  came  to  admire  the  work  of  that 
eDchanter,  the  noble  Alexis  Tatischchew.  The  Court  itself  must  have 
been  a  very  curious  spectacle  to  foreign  eyes,  so  quaint  and  so  gorgeous 
were  the  peculiar  costumes  collected  there  from  different  regions  of  the 
Empire.  In  no  other  country  of  Europe  was  there  a  pomp  so  Asiatic  in 
lavish  display  of  gems  and  jewels,  of  the  richest  furs  and  the  costliest 
manufactures.  The  effect  was  most  brilliant.  The  palace  itself  shone 
like  one  vast  gem  of  opal,  so  perfect  was  the  transparency,  and  so  peculiar 
the  blue  tint  of  the  fabric.  Every  part  of  the  building,  the  statues,  the 
dolphins,  the  elephant,  every  leaf,  flower,  and  bird,  ay,  the  solid  pyramids, 
the  very  cannon,  were  glittering  with  the  ever-changing  brilliancy  of  the 
many-coloured  prism,  with  its  crimson,  green,  golden  lights. 

As  the  Empress  approached,  wonders  increased.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  icy  cannons,  and  the  mort€irs  threw  their  shells  high  in  the  air! 
Yes,  real  fire  and  smoke  issued  from  the  magical  artillery ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  marble-like  elephant  threw  up  a  watery  spray,  higher 
than  the  roof  of  the  palace. 

The  enchanted  portal  opened,  and  the  Empress  entered  a  handsome 
vestibule,  whence  appeared  a  lofty  room,  on  either  side.  In  the  drawing- 
room  stood  a  table,  apparently  of  marble,  supporting  a  handsome  clock, 
whose  icy  wheels,  daintily  cut,  were  seen  beneath  the  transparent  case. 
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Large  statues  filled  the  comers  of  the  room.  Settees  and  sofas,  hand- 
somely carved,  stood  on  either  side ;  nor  were  chairs,  footstools,  and 
other  smaller  pieces  of  furniture  wanting.  The  sleeping-room,  or  what 
appeared  such,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule,  was  even  still  more 
luxuriantly  furnished.  There  was  a  grand  state  bedstead,  with  its 
appropriate  bed,  pillows,  counterpane,  and,  above  all,  finely-woven 
curtains,  apparently  of  lace !  There  was  a  dressing-table  with  its  mirror, 
and  many  nicknacks,  jars  and  bottles  for  powders  and  perfumes,  with 
cups  and  boxes  for  trinkets.  This  table  was  supported  by  pretty  Httle 
caryatides.  On  the  right  was  an  elegantly  carved  chimney-piece,  and 
on  the  hearth  were  laid  logs  of  wood,  ready  to  kindle !  Here  and  there 
wreaths  of  icy  fiowers  hung  in  festoons. 

Conceive  the  delight  of  the  Empress  and  her  Court  at  the  magical 
beauty  of  their  toy.  There  was  no  happier  man  that  day  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  than  the  successful  architect,  the  noble  Alexis  Tatischchew.  And 
still  the  enchantment  increased.  At  her  arrival  the  Empress  had  been 
received  with  a  salute.  At  her  departure  another  salute  was  fired,  with 
still  greater  effect.  In  the  first  instance  a  ball  of  hard  tow  had  beeo 
well  rammed  into  the  cannons ;  but  the  imperial  lady  now  desired  that 
iron  balls  should  be  tried.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  the  artillery 
of  the  Magic  Palace  was  actually  fired  with  a  charge  of  powder  of  a 
quaiter  of  a  pound,  and  with  iron  balls.  The  salute  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, the  balls  piercing  a  strong  plank  two  inches  thick,  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  paces ;  and  the  cannons  remained  uninjured. 

An  evening  visit  followed.  By  night  the  enchantment  appeared  still 
greater.  All  the  windows  were  illuminated  with  coloured  transparencies, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  light  which  filled 
not  only  the  windows,  but  the  transparent,  walls  of  the  building  itself, 
with  a  delicate,  pearly  glow,  even  more  beautiful  than  the  opal  tint  by 
day.  The  pyramids  were  also  illuminated  with  revolving  transparencies 
at  the  oval  windows.  The  elephant  was  now  seen  spouting  a  stream  of 
burning  naphtha,  a  fire-like  spray,  high  in  the  air,  while  a  man  concealed 
within  the  hollow  body  of  the  creature,  by  blowing  pipes,  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  roar  natural  to  the  animal.  Within  the  palace  the  icy 
candles,  smeared  with  naptha,  were  lighted,  without  melting,  and  the  icy 
logs  in  the  fireplace  were  kindled  in  the  same  way  I 

A  beautiful  moonlight  view,  on  stiU  another  occasion,  waj9  most  charm- 
ing, from  the  crystal-like  character  of  the  palace,  and  its  garden,  reflect- 
ing a  thousand  silvery  rays.  Then  again,  fresh  falls  of  snow  gave  a  new 
charm  to  the  spectacle,  as  every  architectural  ornament,  every  twig  and 
leaf,  was  daintily  marked  by  the  soft  feathery  flakes,  of  a  white  even 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  ice  on  which  they  fell. 
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Through  the  long  winter  of  St.  Petersburgh,  from  January  to  the 
equinoctial  days  of  March,  that  icy  wonder  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  Before  April  it  had  vanished,  and  disappeared  again  in  the  bosom 
of  the  stream  from  whence  it  arose. 

We  are  not  told  at  what  cost  to  the  treasury  this  dream  of  a  courtier 
became  a  reality, — 

"  A  scene 
Of  evaneRcent  glory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  glide  into  a  stream  again." 

The  coldest  day  of  that  winter  at  St.  Petersburgh  was  February  5th, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  30 ^  F.  below  zero.  The  same  winter 
was  very  severe  throughout  Europe.  At  London  the  mercury  feU  to  8*^ 
below  zero. 


RURAL   WORSHIP. 

BY  A.  M.   IDE. 

Though  all  men's  art  the  temple  gilds. 
Where  Nature  works  all  art  is  poor ; 

Supremest  art,  like  nature,  builds 
Of  life  that  is,  life  to  endure. 

Who  worship  best,  from  days  of  old 
Have  builded  wiser  than  they  knew : 

Truth  is  diviner  than  its  mould. 

Form  may  be  false,  the  worship  true. 

Man's  ways  are  many  and  God's  one : 

What  shrines  are  sought,  or  aisles  are  trod, 

The  liberty  of  creeds  outgrown 
Is  foretaste  of  the  peace  of  God. 

The  gospels  of  the  field  are  His : 

The  ministries  of  light  and  air, 
Forest  and  ocean  litanies. 

All  Nature's  perfect  psalm  and  prayer. 

The  pathway  of  His  temple  leads 

Wherever  truth  is  sought  or  found : — 

Nor,  set  apart  by  walls  or  creeds, — 
The  earth  of  God  is  holy  ground. 
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BEATRICE'S  MIRROR. 

BY   MRS.   ANNIE   DUNBAR   PERKINS. 

"  Jack,  what  has  become  of  that  young  Englishman  I  saw  ever  so  long 
ago  in  your  studio?"  She  asked  the  question  carelessly,  looking 
dreamily  out  over  the  sea,  and  listening  idly  to  the  sound  of  its  waves 
beating  against  the  rocks  far  below  them  ;  but  as  no  answer  came,  she 
turned  and  looked  into  her  companions  face. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know,  little  Bertha  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  care  particularly,  but  now  I  do ;  you  look  as  if  there  were 
a  story  to  tell ;  tell  me,  dear." 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  one ;  it  would  only  make  you  sad." 

"  I  don't  care  for  pleasant  stories." 

"  And  you  like  to  be  sad  ?  So  be  it,  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead !     Impossible ! " 

"  Why  impossible  ?  It  has  been  years  since  you  saw  him,  and  people 
often  die,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  Jack,"  she  answered  somewhat  petulantly ;  "  but  I  can 
only  think  of  him  as  he  looked  that  day,  so  strong,  so  tall,  and  so  alive. 
Was  his  death  a  very  sad  one  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  horrible ;  but  if  you  want  to  hear  about  it,  I  must  tell 
you." 

He  made  her  sit  down  again. 

"Years  ago,  when  I  was  first  in  Paris,  before  I  went  to  study,  I  was 
at  the  Opera  Ball  alone.  It  is  rather  heavy  work  to  be  there  quite 
alone,  and  I  went  wandering  about  until  growing  tired  of  the  noise  and 
nonsense,  I  found  a  darkish  corner,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in  peace. 
In  a  moment  or  two  I  saw  a  couple  approaching,  attracted,  I  suppose  by 
the  quiet,  as  I  had  been.  I  had  noticed  them  before ;  the  man  was  tall, 
and  dressed  simply,  in  a  large  white  burnous  with  short  sleeves,  leaving 
his  arms  bare,— splendid  sinewy  arms,  with  a  bracelet  about  an  inch 
wide,  just  below  the  shoulder.  It  was  made  of  yellow  gold,  and  had 
'  Enf er '  enamelled  on  it  in  blood-red  fantastic  letters.  The  hood  of  the 
burnous  was  drawn  over  his  head,  and  a  mask  with  a  very  long  fall  of 
silk  disguised  him  entirely.  The  girl  on  his  arm  wore  a  white  domino 
and  a  mask  of  pink  velvet.     She  was  a  delicate,  fragile  little  creature, 
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and  when  she  sat  on  the  bench  near  me,  and  took  off  her  mask,  I  saw 
that  she  was  not  more  than  seventeen,  and  had  the  loveliest,  happiest 
little  face,  set  in  deep  gold  hair, — ^hair  like  yours.  Bertha.  He  seemed 
passionately  in  love  with  her, — ^he  seized  her  little  hands  in  his  as  if  he 
would  crush  them,  and  once  I  heard  him  say,  ^For  heaven's  sake  don't 
look  at  anybody :  it  drives  me  mad.'  I  heard  no  more.  I  only  saw,  as 
I  moved  away,  the  happy  light  die  out  of  those  sweet  eyes  and  a  depre- 
cating, sacred  expression  take  its  place ;  but  as  I  looked  back,  she  had 
her  head  nestling  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  seemed  to  soothe  her  tenderly ; 
poor  little  dove. 

^^  Later  in  the  evening  I  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  confusion  and 
excitement,  so  great  as  to  be  marked,  even  through  the  perpetual  tumult 
of  the  place — a  crowd  swaying  and  pressing  noisily  in  one  direction.  I 
pushed  my  way  to  the  spot ;  and  there,  with  her  fair  face  exposed,  the 
long  locks  already  dimmed  by  contact  with  the  dusty  floor,  lay  the  white 
domino,  her  little  soft  hands  falling  helplessly.  A  tall  old  woman, 
ineeling  down,  took  the  poor  little  souless  body  in  her  arms  like  a  baby, 
and  pressed  it  passionately  against  her  breast.  In  reply  to  my  questions, 
they  said  that  her  companion,  'a  great  mask  in  a  white  cloak,'  had 
suddenly  shot  her, — 'through  the  heart.  Monsieur :  she  fell  like  a  lamb, 
pauvre  petite.'  The  man  had  fled;  they  found  the  white  burnous  lying 
near  the  door,  but  in  the  confusion  he  had  well  and  thoroughly  escaped. 
I  shall  never  in  all  my  life  forget  the  horror  of  that  sight.  The  happy, 
innocent,  pure  life  chocked  out  in  an  instant,  and  the  little  girlish  figure 
lying  on  the  dirty  floor,  instead  of  on  some  dainty  white  bed ;  and  then 
to  be  so  miserably  surrounded  by  hideous,  grotesque  creatures  staring 
curiously  I     It  was  terrible. 

^^  Two  years  after  that,  I  was  settled  in  Paris  studying.  I  had  been 
there  about  a  year,  when  Anatole  Barbey  brought  the  young  Englishman 
you  ask  about,  to  my  study,  on  the.  very  day  that  you  were  there." 

"I  can  see  him  now,  twisting  the  piece  of  woodbine,  and  looking 
down  a  little  sullenly.  I  remember  fancying  that  he  did  not  like 
women." 

'^  Because  he  did  not  look  at  you,  my  beautiful  Bertha  ?  But  you  are 
right ;  he  never  spoke  to  a  woman  when  he  could  avoid  it,  and  never  of 
one  while  I  knew  him.  At  first  we  used  to  laugh  a  little  about  it,  but 
a  something  in  his  manner  soon  put  an  end  to  such  joking,  and  we 
ceased  to  remark  upon  any  peculiarities.  Men  are  apt  to  take  other 
men  as  they  are,  and  we  were  busy  and  thoughtless.  Sometimes  we  did 
Qot  see  each  other  for  days,  weeks  even,  and  then  for  a  month  we  met 
constantly.  We  were  all  friends  after  the  Bohemian  fashion,  knowing 
md  caring  nothing  for  each  other's  antecedents, — ^living  precariously  like 
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the  sparrows,  poor  one  day  and  rich  the  next,  dining  sumptaously  in 
company,  or  going  without  any  dinner  at  all.  Some  attraction,  or 
accident  perhaps,  threw  us,  George  Holcomb  and  me,  much  together, 
until  we  were  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  as  intimate  friends, 
We  were  friends,  if  constant  companionship  and  hearty  affection  make 
friends,  but  we  were  not  intimate  if  confidence  is  necessary  to  intimacy. 
"We  never  spoke  of  our  past  lives  :  I  knew  nothing  of  what  concerned 
him  before  we  met :  he  seemed  to  have  no  stronger  link  to  any  human 
creature  than  to  me,  and  after  all  that  was  a  slender  one.  He  was  a 
gay  companion,  sympathetic,  kindly,  loving  nature  deeply,  full  of  a 
quaint  knowledge  on  many  subjects.  I  cannot  describe  him,  but  1 
loved  him  in  spite  of  an  ever  recurring  conviction  that  a  black  drop 
lurked  somewhere  in  that  passionate  nature.  He  had  one  failing:  he 
sometimes  drank  deeply,  and  at  such  times,  he  had  two  moods,  one  of 
wild,  reckless  gaiety,  in  which  he  did  and  said  most  brilliant  things ;  in 
the  other  he  was  gloomy  and  unreasonable,  with  flashes  of  furious  short- 
lived anger.  We  seldom  saw  him  in  this  mood :  he  would  shut  himself 
up  in  his  studio,  one  of  the  gloomiest  places  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  great, 
bare  room,  with  none  of  the  artistic  trash  which  encumbered  or  enlivened 
the  other  studios.  A  few  pictures  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  his  easel 
and  painting-box,  an  old  chair,  a  shabby  bookcase, — ^that  was  all.  He 
painted  strange  pictures ;  they  were  masterly  in  drawing  and  in  colour, 
but  the  subject  always  concealed  some  deadly  surprise  of  some  fatal 
misfortune.  A  doe  feeding  tranquilly  beside  a  stream,  while  in  the 
thicket  a  lion  lurked  ready  to  spring ;  a  young  girl  gayly  tending  her 
flowers,  unconscious  of  the  snake  coiled  up  among  them;  or  a  child 
clapping  its  little  hands,  and  laughing  while  the  earth  crumbled  beneath 
its  feet.  There  was  one  drawing  which  I  have  still ;  he  handed  it  to 
me  one  day  that  I  might  look  at  a  plan  of  something  on  the  back  of  it 
I  think  now  that  he  did  not  know  the  drawing  was  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  wild  whirl  of  devils  with  cymbals  and  clashing  instrnments, 
sweeping  about  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  little  white  angel  half  hidden  in 
its  wings.  It  is  a  rough  thing,  with  only  a  few  strokes,  but  it  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  me, — ^it  seemed  to  recall  something  painful  and 
familiar.  There  were  times  when  I  fancied  something  was  wrong  with 
his  brain ;  once  he  sprang  up  from  his  seat  in  my  studio,  pale  and 
excited.  '  Beldon,  what's  that  looking  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  there 
in  the  dark  comer? '  He  grasped  my  arm  with  a  terrible  grip  as  he 
spoke  ;  he  had  been  drinking  then,  I  knew.  I  looked  across  the  rooffli 
and  saw  that  some  white  drapery  thrown  over  a  tall  old  chair  looked  not 
unlike  a  human  form,  and  over  it  hung  a  little  sketch  I  had  made  some 
months  before  of  a  yoimg  girl  with  golden  hair.     I  pointed  it  out  to  him? 
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and  flinging  aside  my  arm,  he  went  over,  and  taking  down  the  sketch, 
he  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  Then  he  asked  me  almost  angrily 
'Who  is  it?'  I  said,  'Nobody, — ^a  fancy  sketch/  He  still  kept  it  in 
his  hand,  and  muttered  something  which  sounded  like  '  poor  little  angel, 
poor  devil,'  and  then  tossed  the  canvas  in  the  corner,  and  sat  silent  and 
moody  until  he  went  away.  He  was  not  often  so.  The  next  day  he 
forced  me  to  forget  all  strangeness,  in  the  gaiety  and  charm  which  sub- 
jugated every  one.  I  often  thought  he  was  a  man  who  would  have 
inspired  most  women  with  a  great  love,  mingled  with  great  fear  of  him. 
One  evening  I  was  to  have  a  supper  in  my  studio — ^a  farewell  to  Anatole, 
who  was  going  to  England  to  try  his  fortune.  I  was  in  luck  just  then ; 
I  had  sold  a  picture,  and  Anatole's  departure  was  a  good  excuse,  if  one 
was  needed.  The  table  was  laid  in  my  studio :  it  was  gay  with  lights 
and  flowers,  and  other  things,  dear  Bertha — things  to  eat,  and  too  many 
things  to  drink,  I  fear.  There  were  fifteen  guests,  but  we  had  only  been 
seated  a  few  minutes  when  Jules  Le  Fevrier  and  his  brother  were  called 
away — some  message,  telegram,  I  forget  what — so  we  were  only  twelve, 
as  George  was  late.  He  came  at  last,  answering  our  uproarious  greeting 
joyously,  and  took  his  seat  by  me.  I  saw  with  some  regret  that  he  had 
aheady  been  drinking,  though  he  only  betrayed  it  by  a  certain  restless- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  deeper  flush  than  usual  on  his  face.  "We  were 
very  gay,  and  George  outshone  himself;  he  was  full  of  an  almost 
boyish  joUity,  which  grew  wilder  and  more  boisterous  as  the  night 
drew  on. 

It  was  late  when  some  one  cried  out,  'Hola,  George,  tu  es  le  treizieme : 
quel  malheur.'  George  only  laughed,  but  the  conversation  drifted 
gradually  into  a  ghostly  channel.  Our  party  represented  several  nation- 
alities and  each  one  broughf^  his  characteristic  contribution,  until  a 
young  Italian,  with  a  pale  delicate  face  like  an  old  carving  in  ivory,  who 
sat  opposite  to  George,  began  to  speak  of  the  idea,  that  every  face  which 
looked  into  a  mirror  left  its  indelible  impress  there,  until  there  came  to 
be  a  confused  mass  of  outlines  invisible  to  unleightened  eyes,  but  which 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  arranged  themselves  in  order, 
and  came  out  into  shadowy  distinctness,  one  after  the  other. 

"'At  midnight,  or  on  the  eve  of  All  Souls,  I  suppose,'  said  George, 
gaily,  '  one  might  discover  who  had  looked  of tenest  in  her  glass.' 

"'No,'  interrupted  the  Italian,  'the  same  face  falls  always  into  its  own 
outline :  there  would  be  only  one  for  each  person  who  had  looked  into 
the  mirror.' 

"'But,  amico,  what  will  you  do  with  all  the  varied  expression  of 
which  the  human  face  is  capable  ? ' 

"'There  is  one  expression  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  individual; 
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all  others  are  but  changes  of  that  one.  The  underlying  character,  the 
true  hidden  soul,  would  be  in  the  expression  on  the  mirror.' 

'^George  shook  his  head.  ^ There  is  no  reason  in  that;  one  might 
never  look  honestly  into  his  mirror,  and  the  prevalent  expression  might 
be  of  a  simpering  vanity,  which  was  only  superficial.* 

^^  ^It  is  impossible ;  at  some  one  time  the  soul  would  look  through  the 
eyes,  and  be  caught  forever.' 

" '  Why  should  that  be  f '  said  George.  '  Is  not  that  fantastic  theory 
founded  on  some  idea  of  a  displacement  of  infinitesimal ' — 

" '  Bah,  mon  ami,'  broke  in  Anatole,  who  had  been  silent  too  long  for 
his  own  pleasure,  'get  not  beyond  the  depth  of  thy  poor  friend;  let  us 
leave  these  confounded  stories  and  be  gay.  Do  you  forget  that  I  am 
going  into  a  gloomy  exile  ? ' 

"A  little  hubub  of  talk  and  laughter  arose,  but  for  some  reason 
George  continued  to  talk  to  the  Italian.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
bringing  his  acute  logical  faculties  to  bear  upon  the  antique  rubbish  with 
which  Giovanni's  brain  was  stored.  It  was  like  breaking  a  butterfly  on 
a  wheel,  and  Giovanni  was  in  no  wise  hampered  by  impossibilities. 
Since  the  thing  was  a  mystery,  supernatural,  it  was  useless  to  reason 
about  it,  or  to  limit  the  extent. 

" '  An  ancestress  of  mine,'  I  heard  him  saying  in  his  dreamy  voice, 
'  had  a  mirror  of  Venetian  glass,  set  in  a  frame  carved  wonderfully,  and 
swinging  between  twisted  columns.  I  have  heard  that  the  garland  held 
aloft  between  the  hands  of  amoretti  sitting  on  the  top,  was  made  of  the 
beautiful  Venetian  coloured  glasses,  so  that  it  simulated  a  crown  of  roses, 
the  flower  of  Venus,  and  seemed  to  rest  above  the  head  of  her  who 
looked  into  the  mirror.  When  Savonarola  preached  against  the  vanities 
and  luxuries  of  life,  my  ancestress  took  down  the  garland  of  roses  and 
replaced  it  with  a  cunningly  carved  crown  of  thorns.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  with  great  blue  eyes,  and  red  gold  hair  like  that  of 
Titian's  women.  It  was  said  that  my  ancestor  loved  her  with  such  jea- 
lous rage,  that  he  could  not  bear  her  to  even  look  at  aught  beside  himself; 
even  the  sunlight  and  the  evening  sky  were  hateful  to  him,  because  her 
sweet  eyes  looked  at  them  lovingly.  She  must  have  led  a  gloomy  life 
at  best,  in  the  high  castle  perched  upon  a  lonely  rock ;  and  who  can 
wonder  if  the  painter  who  came  to  take  her  portrait,  stirred  a  little 
blood  in  those  pale  cheeks,  if  only  as  a  sudden  stone  disturbs  the  surface 
of  some  still  mountain  lake  ?  Her  husband  watched  her  grimly  as  she 
sat  in  her  thick  satin  dress,  sowed  with  great  pearls,  and  her  hair 
gathered  beneath  a  diadem,  and  flowing  in  long  locks  behind.  One  day 
she  dropped  her  fan  of  snow-white  waving  feathers,  and  Conti  lifted  and 
gave  it  to  her  almost  on  his  knee,  and  as  if  he  did  her  homage.    She 
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blushed  and  smiled,  at  the  handsome,  youthful  face,  and  thanked  him 
gently.  It  was  a  farewell,  too,  for  the  picture  was  finished,  and  would 
be  set  on  the  morrow  in  its  place  in  the  gallery ;  and  the  old  dreadful 
life — ^in  which  she  saw  nothing  fair  but  her  own  sorrowful  face  in  the 
mirror — would  settle  down  again  like  a  dark  veil.  Poor  soul,  it  would 
settle  down  no  more,  it  was  to  be  lifted  forever. 

"  '  The  next  morning  they  found  her  lying  in  the  great  bed, — ^with  its 
dark  blood-red  hangings, — dead.  The  women  who  made  the  death 
toilette,  whispered  that  the  fair  neck  was  dark  and  swollen,  with  the 
cruel  grip  of  strong  hands  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  she  laid  in  state,  her 
long  hair  was  curiously  dressed,  so  that  her  neck  and  throat  were  veiled 
by  it,  and  her  fair  pitiful  face  was  framed  like  some  of  the  Madonnas  of 
Fra  Angelico,  in  burning  gold.' 

"  By  this  time  the  noise  of  talk  and  laughter  had  quite  ceased,  and  we 
were  grouped  together  listening  intently  to  the  Italian.  I  glanced  at 
George,  and  almost  started  at  the  expression  of  his  face — an  awful  face. 
It  was  as  if  some  desperate  struggle  against  remorse  was  tearing  to 
pieces  that  passionate,  rebellious  nature.  He  fought  against  some 
anguish,  that  would  long  ago  have  conquered  a  weaker  man. 

"As  he  caught  my  eye,  the  painful  expression  vanished,  and  emptying 
his  full  glass,  and  filling  it  again,  he  said  with  his  hardest  laugh  :  '  But 
what  about  the  mirror,  amico  ?  Did  the  poor  lady's  ghost  scare  her 
husband  into  a  late  repentance  ? ' 

" '  The  gloom  of  the  old  castle  deepened,'  continued  Giovanni  gravely. 
*  Once  the  duke  slept  there  on  his  way  to  Florence  (for  my  ancestor  was 
of  a  great  and  powerful  family)  and  for  a  day  and  night  an  unaccustomed 
gaiety  gilded  those  dreary,  haunted  rooms.  There  were  priceless 
pictures  in  the  gallery,  and  my  ancestor  was  proud  to  show  his  treasures. 
The  portrait  of  Beatrice  hung  in  its  place ;  the  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to 
be  forever  saying,  "  Implora  pace,"  and  the  sunlight  rested  on  the  long* 
golden  tresses.  The  duke  spoke  of  her  beauty,  and  added  that  she 
seemed  only  a  child,  and  that  young  creatures  needed  youth  and  gaiety 
about  them.  "  You  should  have  brought  her  to  the  court,  my  lord :  this 
castle  is  somewhat  sombre  for  a  flower  like  that," — ^for  the  duke  loved 
fair  women, — ^but  my  ancestor  frowned  blackly  and  passed  on.  That  night, 
he  shut  himself  in  his  wife's  chamber,  and  in  the  dull  dawn  they  found 
him  on  the  floor  before  the  mirror ;  they  lifted  him,  but  his  dark  face 
was  rigid,  and  his  gloomy  soul  had  gone  to  its  appointed  place.  It  is 
said,  that  there  was  some  secret  casket  hidden  in  the  carved  work  of  the 
mirror,  and  that  he  went  to  seek  it,  to  discover  if  possible  something  that 
would  justify  his  crime  in  his  own  eyes.'  Giovanni's  voice'grew  low  and 
strange,  and  his  dark  eyes  burned  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  dimmed 
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the  gaslight.  '  He  had  gone  alone  into  the  deserted  room,  and  with  his 
dim  candle  went  to  search  in  the  secrets  of  the  dead.  It  was  midnight, 
and  as  he  looked  involuntarily  in  the  mirror,  out  of  its  shadowy  depths 
suddenly  looked  forth  the  face  of  his  dead  wife,  with  all  the  lonely 
wretchedness  and  despair  of  her  short  life  gathered  into  her  eyes.  She 
implored  him  mutely  to  give  rest  to  her  poor  wandering  soul ;'  she  held 
him  with  a  ghostly  strength  in  the  dark  room,  until  she  conquered,  and 
he  fell  and  died  before  the  mirror.  And  so  she  was  avenged.  When 
the  duke  heard  the  story,  be  had  masses  said  for  her  soul ;  for  my 
ancestor  had  carried  his  hate  beyond  the  grave,  and  would  fain  have 
denied  her  rest  even  in  death.' 

"There  was  a  painful  silence  for  a  moment,  then  George  laughed 
aloud :  '  Ah,  Giovanni,  how  easy  it  is  for  you  infidel  Italians  to  believe ! 
"  It  is  said,  it  is  said,"  that  is  enough  for  you ;  who  knows  what  your 
grim  ancestor  saw  in  the  mirror !  Did  he  come  back  to  tell  ?  His  own 
black  face  might  be  enough  to  frighten  the  soul  out  of  his  old  body. 
And  moreover,  suppose  a  man  should  choose  a  mirror  into  which  no  one 
he  knew  had  ever  looked,  what  then  ? ' 

"Giovanni  answered  tranquilly,  '  The  hand  of  Fate  would  lead  him 
silently;  he  would  be  constrained  to  choose  the  mirror  holding  the  face 
which  made  or  maiTed  the  past.' " 

"Perhaps  no  one  face  was  beyond  another  in  its  influence  on  the 
past  ?  " 

" '  As  -you  will,'  answered  Giovanni,  and  relapsed  into  silence  and 
immobility. 

"'  Look,  Jack,'  George  suddenly  exclaimed,  'it  is  nearly  midnight;  if 
you  had  a  lonely  room  and  mirror,  I  would  try  Giovanni's  theory  to- 
night.' 

"I  had  a  mirror  and  a  lonely  room;  you  remember  my  studio  was  in 
an  ancient  hotel  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain,  and  full  of  relics  of  the 
stately  past,  in  the  staircase  with  its  broad  balustrade,  and  in  the  lofty 
rooms  still  rich  with  their  faded  frescoes.  My  studio  opened  into  an 
immense  salon,  in  which  I  stored  all  my  superfluous  artistic  properties. 
They  were  not  many,  so  the  great  space  was  bare  and  desolate.  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  was  an  antique  mirror,  which  I  had  found  the  day 
before  in  an  old  shop  in  the  Cite,  and  brought  home  .in  triumph  as  a 
veritable  work  of  art.  As  Giovanni  proceeded  in  his  story  a  strange 
fancy  had  taken  possession  of  me ; — ^f or  this  mirror  swung  in  its  carved 
frame  between  two  twisted  columns.  Even  the  amoretti  were  not  missing, 
although  their  dimpled  hands  were  empty  of  either  garland  or  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  arm  of  one  was  broken  off  above  the  elbow. 

" ' Have  you  a  mirror.  Jack?' 
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"'Yes/ I  answered,  'there  is  one  in  the  lumber  room,  but  George, 
don't  try  any  experiments  to-night;  it  is  cold  and  abominable  in  there, 
and  it  will  strike  midnight  immediately.' 

" '  So  it  will,  there  is  not   a  moment  to  lose.'      He  sprang  up,  and 
snatched  a  candle  out  of  an  old-fashioned  candelabrum  on  the  mantel- 
piece.    As  he  lighted  it,  I  was  painfully  struck  with  his  restless,  excited 
manner.     It  was  warm  in  the  room,  and  like  most  of  us  he  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves — a  tall,  sinewy,  elegant  figure,  but  I  noticed  that  his  hands 
trembled;  he  had  been  drinking  deeply,  even  for  him.     As  he  passed  me 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm ;  a  strange  fear  choked  my  voice  and  oppressed 
me.     He  shook  me  off  hastily,  and  laughed  out:  '"Why,  Jack,  are  we 
fools?  Do  you  believe  in  such  rubbish?  Bah!'  He  walked  quickly  to  the 
door  of  the  salon,  and  opened  it :  he  looked  back  and  made  a  mocking 
gesture  of  farewell  to  us,  as  we  sat  and  stood,  in  dead,  breathless  silence 
around  the  supper  table,  with  its  gay  confusion,  its  light  and  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  of  dread  which  evidently  had  taken  possession  of  all 
these  reckless  fellows  was  a  sort  of  contagion  from  Giovanni  and  me: 
for  the  Italian  sat  immovable,  with  burning,  horror-stricken  eyes,  and  I, 
if  I  had  been  a  woman,  would  have  cried  out  or  fainted.     We  listened 
to  his  firm  footsteps,  as  they  echoed  across  the  wide,  empty  room.     They 
stopped.     The  little  clock  on  the  mantel  and  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame 
began  to  strike.     Then  there  rang  through  our  ears  a  terrible  cry,  then  a 
heavy  fall,  then  dead  silence.     I  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment,  and  the 
rest  followed.     I  knew,  before  I  could  see,  that  I  should  find  him  there 
before  the  mirror.     The  only  light  was  from  the  studio  door,  and  from 
the  moonlight  struggling  through  the  cobwebbed  window.     He  lay  on 
his  face,  with  his  arms  outstretched.     I  turned  him  over,  and  lifted  up 
his  handsome  head.     His  teeth  were  clenched,  his  eyes  wide  open;  the 
face  was  full  of  despair  and  horror,  but  even  as  we  looked,  it  settled  into 
the  calm  repose  of  death.     He  was  dead.     Dr.  Laurent  kneeled  down 
beside  him  and  bared  his  arm.     Not  a  drop  of  blood  followed  the  lancet 
but  as  I  still  held  him,  my  heart  gave  a  great  leap  at  the  sight  of  a  broad 
golden  hand  below  the  shoulder.     I  hastily  pulled  down  the  sleeve.     I 
had  no  need  to  decipher  the  fantastic  blood-red  letters  on  it.     A  flood  of 
light  illumined  the  past  months.     No  wonder,  no  wonder!     I  understood 
in  a  moment.     There  was  a  secret  in  his  life,  an  anguish  against  which 
he  might  well  wound  himself  to  death.     Dr.  Laurent  said  it  was  disease 
of  the  heart:    but  Giovanni  whispered  in  my   ear,    'Giacomo,  it  is 
Beatrice's  mirror,'  and  he  crossed  himself  furtively.    After  all  the  necess- 
ary formalities  were  ended,  we  followed  him  to  his  lonely  grave.     There 
were  no  papers,  no  slighest  indication  which  could  give  a  clew  to  who  or 
what  he  was.     So  we  left  him  there,  a  greater  mystery  than  ever.     There 
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was  one  person  who  stood  with  us  beside  the  grave,  a  woman  tall  and 
withered,  with  great  bright  e;je8^  set  in  a  brown  Italian  face;  she  said 
nothing,  she  never  took  her  eye  off  the  coffin,  but  as  they  lowered  it,  she 
knelt  down  and  stretched  out  her  withered  hands,  and  muttered  some- 
thing rapidly.  Giovanni,  who  stood  by  me,  said,  'Amen.'  He  thought 
it  was  a  blessing,  but  I,  who  saw  in  her  the  old  woman  at  the  opera  baD, 
knew  too  well  that  it  was  a  curse.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  look  at 
the  strange  mirror.     It  was" — 

"Don't  describe  it.  Jack,"  interrupted  Bertha.  "Come  with  me, I 
want  to  show  you  something."  Jack  looked  at  her  with  surprise  as  she 
lifted  up  her  pale,  excited  face,  but  he  followed  as  she  ran  lightly  up  the 
stairs.  She  hurried  him  through  a  small,  pretty  ante-chamber,  into  a 
large  apartment,  half  dressing-room,  half  sittiog-room.  It  was  full  of 
beautiful  ancient  furniture,  evidently  chosen  with  care  and  gradually 
collected.  The  chairs  were  not  only  beautiful,  but  comfortable,  and  the 
rich  cabinets  and  the  quaint  dressing-table  were  loaded  with  rare  glass 
and  bronze.  The  young  girl  went  on  quickly,  until  she  stopped  before 
an  antique  mirror  which  stood  between  two  windows  looking  towards  the 
sea.  It  swung  between  two  twisted  columns  of  dark-red  polished  wood, 
and  its  frame  was  a  miracle  of  carved  ivy  leaves.  Two  smiling  amoretti 
held  out  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  in  their  chubby  hands ;  and  to  each 
pillar  a  little  figure  clung,  aud  held  aloft  an  oval  salver,  carved  all  over 
in  the  most  delicate  tracery.  On  these  the  candles  stood  to  light  the 
lady  at  her  toilet.  Jack  stood  like  one  in  a  dream :  *'  it  is  Beatrice's 
mirror!  how  in  Heaven's  name  did  it  come  here?" 

"Papa  sent  it, — ^it  was  unpacked  only  yesterday.  How  strange  it  is! 
it  is  the  very  same, — see, — ^the  scratches  here  and  there."  She  peered 
into  it  curiously ;  the  room  began  to  fill  with  twilight  shadows ;  her  pale 
face  looked  back  at  her,  framed  in  its  locks  of  gold,  as  poor  Beatrice's 
might  have  done. 

"Come  away.  Bertha  dear;  you  are  trembling  with  cold." 
"  Wait,  Jack!  see!  one  of  the  little  salvers  is  missing;  it  must  be  in 
the  straw.  Come,  let  us  look  for  it."  She  sprang  up  impetuously,  and 
they  went  down  together  and  began  to  search  the  straw,  still  in  the  great 
packing-box.  Suddenly  Bertha  started  up.  "See,  what  is  this?  some 
old  letters.  They  are  in  Italian :  where  did  they  come  from?  Jack,  what 
is  that?  " 

"A  little  manuscript  book, — ^here  is  the  salver."  He  showed  it  to  her. 
It  was  a  shallow  little  box;  the  spring  was  broken,  and  the  lid  had  fallen 
off. 

"Bertha  love,  do  not  tremble  so,  what  is  it?"  She  leaned  against  him, 
breathless.     The  story  and  the  coincidence  excited  her  imaginative,  sen- 
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sitiye  natnre  strongly.     ^^Come,  and  let  ns  look  at  them;  maybe  they 
will  tell  us  something  of  that  poor  Beatrice." 

The  sea-breeze  was  blowing,  strong  and  fresh.  Bertha  shivered  and 
cronched  beside  the  wood-fire  in  the  little  room  they  entered ;  while  Jack, 
ahnost  as  excited  as  she,  began  to  examine  the  little  book.  It  was  a 
little  diary,  extending  over  only  a  few  weeks,  and  written  partly  in 
French  and  partly  in  Italian ;  a  girlish  record  of  first  innocent  love,  with 
now  and  then  a  simple  fact  or  two.  It  began:  '^Lisbetta  showed  me  to- 
day a  little  secret  box  in  Maman's  mirror.  It  will  be  a  good  place  for 
my  precious  letters,  and  she  gave  me,  besides,  this  little  green  book. 
Maman  used  it  to  put  down  what  she  was  doing  every  day ;  but  all  the 
written  leaves  afe  torn  out,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  a  journal  on  the  rest. 
I  can't  tell  about  first  seeing  George;  it  is  too  long,  and  besides  I  know 
all  about  it  by  heart,  audit  would  be  no  use."  Further  on,  she  said:  "I 
wish  I  had  Maman.  Grandmaman  and  Grandpapa  are  so  old,  I  some- 
times think  they  are  nearly  dead  now;  and  they  forget  all  about  me, 
after  they  have  patted  my  head  and  blessed  me.  If  Lisbetta  were  not 
here,  we  would  all  starve,  I  suppose, — ^not  now,  though.  George  would 
take  care  of  us.  But  that  is  just  what  I  want  Maman  for,  to  tell  me 
about  George.  Sometimes  I  don't  like  to  steal  away  out  of  the  old  gar- 
den, to  see  all  the  beautiful  places  he  shows  me.  I  have  a  queer  fancy 
that  Maman  would  not  Uke  it,  and  I  know  Lisbetta  does  not,— only  she 
doesn't  like  George,  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose.  After  all,  nobody 
but  Lisbetta  cares^where  I  go.  My  grandparents  never  get  up  until  noon, 
and  then  when  Lisbetta  has  dressed  them  and  put  them  in  their  great 
chairs,  and  given  them  their  chocolate  and  gallete,  they  sit  silent  all  day, 
Grandpapa  leaning  on  his  ivory  cane,  and  Grandmaman  with  her  hands 
folded.  Lisbetta  says  that  they  do  talk,  but  I  never  hear  them.  Grand- 
maman wears  a  white  cap  with  a  ruffle  of  fine  lace  that  falls  down  about 
her  pretty  old  face,  for  she  has  a  pretty  old  face,  only  it  never,  never 
changes.  There  is  a  great  black  cross  hanging  on  her  white  neckerchief. 
Grandpapa  has  his  hair  combed  back,  and  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  and 
he  wears  a  long,  black, Velvet  gown,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  he  has  bright 
rings  on  his  poor  thin  fingers.  I  never  noticed  anything  strange  in  their 
dress  until  George  took  me  into  Paris;  nobody  dresses  that  way  now,  but 
George  says  '  they  are  fossils : '  he  means  they  belong  to  the  past,  I  sup- 
pose. Every  morning  when  I  go  round  the  great  India  screen,  and  see 
them  in  the  high  crimson  chairs,  and  Lisbetta  serving  thiem  with  choco- 
late in  pretty  thin  cups,  I  think  it  is  only  an  old  picture,  like  some  of 
those  George  showed  me  in  the  Louvre.  They  never  even  smile  at  me. 
I  kneel  down,  and  they  put  their  hands  on  my  head  so  softly  that  I  hardly 
feel  it,  and  they  murmur  something, — ^Lisbetta  says  that  it  is  a  blessing. 
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but  that  is  all,  every  bit;  so  before  George  came,  there  was  really  nobody 
but  Lisbetta. 

^''Monday.  George  will  be  here  to-day.  I  used  to  think  this  dear 
old  walled  garden  must  be  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world,  and  then  it 
began  to  grow  tiresome,  just  a  little,  and  now  it  is  heaven,  when  George 
is  here ;  and  even  when  he  is  gone,  I  can  lie  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
terrace  in  the  sun,  and  think  of  him.  I  am  so  happy,  so  happy,  so  happy, 
that  no  one  but  the  birds  can  understand  it.  Lisbetta  looks  grave  and 
grim ;  but  I  sing  it  all  to  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  she  may  be  as 
cross  as  she  chooses, — ^but  she  is  never  really  cross  to  me. 

"  Thursday.  George  was  very  angry  to-day.  I  was  frightened,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  what  I  did.  It  was  only  for  a  minute, 
but  I  could  not  look  at  his  face,  it  was  so  .  .  .  but  I  will  not  write 
about  it,  my  dear,  good,  lovely  George.  It  was  somehow  because  he 
loves  me  so,  he  told  me  it  was,  and  he  said  something  about  M.  Felix, 
who  came  as  usual  to  see  Grandmaman.  George  was  in  the  arbour  and 
I  spoke  to  M.  Felix,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  but  M.  Felix  is 
an  old  man, — not  old  like  Grandpapa,  but  he  must  be  forty. 

^^ Monday.  Lisbetta  said  an  awful  thing  to-day;  she  says  that  George 
will  kill  me  some  day  with  his  evil  temper.  But  George  has  not  an  evil 
temper.  He  doesn't  like  me  to  look  at  any  one  in  the  street,  and  I  am 
forgetful  and  thoughtless.  He  says  it  is  not  becoming  or  modest,  so  of 
course  it  makes  him  angry  when  I  forget  and  stare  about.  The  people 
are  so  strange  and  interesting  to  me,  who  have  lived  all  my  life  in  this 
old  house  and  garden.  Lisbetta  makes  him  angry  too,  by  following  us 
about  wherever  we  go.  I  have  seen  him  quite  furious  with  her,  but  she 
doesn't  care,  she  leaves  Manon  with  her  knitting  to  watch  Grandmaman, 
and  follows  us  about.  George  doesn't  understand  how  much  she  loves 
me ;  she  is  the  only  friend  I  have  ever  had,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  she 
and  George  liked  each  other;  but  one  cannot  have  everything  as  one 
grants  it. 

"  Wednesday.  George  has  been  up  here  in  my  room;  Lisbetta  would 
not  consent  at  first,  but  I  coaxed  her  hard,  and  so  she  said  yes,  and  sat 
in  the  comer,  with  her  lace  pillow, — ^so  cross  and  grave!  I  wanted  to 
show  George  Maman's  mirror.  He  says  it  is  beautiful  and  a  work  of  art 
He  was  so  interested  and  looked  at  everything,  and  laughed  because  I 
had  put  a  wreath  of  roses  in  the  empty  hands  of  my  amoretti.  He  says 
that  I  am  a  vain  little  girl,  but  I  am  only  glad  to  be  pretty  for  him.  He 
looked  round  the  room  too,  and  without  minding  Lisbetta  went  up  to  my 
little  bed  and  kneeled  down  and  kissed  the  pillow.  O,  my  dear,  dear 
love,  what  am  I  that  you  should  love  me  so?  and  how  can  I  speak  of 
little  shadows  in  the  presence  of  so  much  light." 
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There  was  only  one  more  place  in  which  the  record  betrayed  a  fear  of 
George's  anger.  "I  wish  I  knew  how  to  keep  him  from  being  angry,  it 
makes  me  afraid.  But  it  is  no  matter  as  long  as  he  loves  me,  and  I  will 
accept  anything  from  him.  Lisbetta  and  he  had  a  dreadful  talk  yester- 
day. He  is  so  good  and  tender  and  gay,  except  just  now  and  then. 
Lisbetta  says  "it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  women  of  our  family  to  be 
loved  with  jealousy,  and  to  die  miserably.  But  George  cannot  be  jea- 
lous. Of  whom?  There  is  nobody,  and  surely  he  knows  how  I  love 
him." 

The  last  entry  was  "  O,  I  have  had  such  a  lovely,  delicious  morning. 
George  was  here  all  day.  It  was  cold,  and  we  sat  in  the  little  salon, 
and  had  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  George  was  so  gay.  I  played  for  him  on 
my  poor  neglected  guitar,  and  sang  all  the  old  love-songs  I  know,  and  he 
talked.  How  much  he  knows :  and  he  is  going  to  teach  me  when  we 
are  always  together.  I  will  learn  fast.  I  love  to  learn  and  from  George. 
If  there  were  only  somebody  to  be  glad  with  me.  Dear  old  Lisbetta. 
She  hates  George,  I  think  she  is  jealous,  but  she  says  no.  I  am  going 
to  a  ball  to-night  in  Paris.  A  great  ball  with  curious  people,  all  dressed 
up  in  masks.  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  like  the  court  balls  Lisbetta  tells  me 
about.  I  have  been  happy  enough  to-day  for  a  life-time.  My  heart  is 
singing  all  the  time.  I  looked  in  Mamman's  mirror  for  a  whole  minute. 
I  wonder  how  she  looked.  I  wish  her  face  would  look  out  at  me.  I 
must  ask  Lisbetta  about  a  story  she  once  told  me.  How  happy  I  have 
been  and  am.  How  beautiful  the  world  is!  even  now  that  the  summer 
has  gone,  the  sun  is  as  bright  and  the  sky  as  blue  as  ever.  Good-bye, 
little  green  book.  I  will  put  you  away  with  George's  letters,  not  many, 
until  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  the  ball.  I  am  to  wear  a 
long  white  oloak  and  a  pink  mask :  how  queer  it  will  be.     Addio." 

That  was  all.  Jack  ceased  to  read,  and  looked  into  Bertha's  eager 
€yes.  The  little  book,  with  its  pitiful  story,  slid  to  the  ground,  and  Jack 
took  her  in  his  arms.  It  was  harder  for  him  to  see  the  tears  in  Bertha's 
eyes  than  to  think  of  even  that  poor  little  murdered  dove.  He  laid  her 
in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  and  seating  himself  on  the  low 
step  at  her  feet,  took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast.  She  lifted  up  her  head 
from  where  it  rested, — "Ah  Jack,  who  knows?  perhaps  her  little  fair 
face  did  look  into  his  out  of  her  mirror;  he  might  well  die  of  grief  and 
shame." 
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THE  BEAR  HUNT :  A  SKETCH  OF  LIFE  IN  SWEDEN. 

(From  the  Swedish.) 

'^  Papa  says  a  great  English  Lord,  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  is  coming 
here,"  said  the  lansman's  wife  to  her  beloved  daughters. 

"  Is  the  king  coming  ?  "  exclaimed  four  young  ladies  with  one  voice, 
as  they  rushed  down  stairs  and,  with  a  hurrah,  burst  into  their  father's 
office  to  hear  the  marvellous  news  from  his  own  lips. 

"No;  a  lord,  girls.  Hang  it,  if  I  know  what  ^lord'  means  in 
Swedish !  The  governor,  that  arrant  miser,  who,  with  all  his  high  salary 
and  palatial  residence,  cannot  give  his  high-bom  guest  a  hunting  party 
at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own  hills,  must  send  this  lord  of  princely 
blood  and  kingly  wealth  to  our  forests,  and  reconmiend  him  and  his  tndn 
to  the  hospitality  of  our  poor  people !  Here  am  I  ordered  to  summon 
from  one  to  two  thousand  men  to  come  to  a  bear  hunt  which  will  last 
several  days.  And  what  is  it  all  for?  Only  the  amusement  of  a 
foreigner !  "  So  saying,  with  a  kick,  he  sent  the  chains  and  handcuffs 
that  lay  under  the  table,  flying  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Good  heavens,  husband!"  cried  the  lansman's  wife,  scared  out  of  her 
wits  by  his  violent  demonstrations,.  "  Do  not  talk  so  about  your  superiors^ 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  grace  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to  take 
care  of  his  faithful  subjects.  Consider  what  advantage  you  may  derire 
by  coming  in  contact  with  men  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands. 
Who  knows  but  that  you  may  attract  attention  on  this  occassion,  and 
some  fine  day  be  promoted  to  '  Kronof ogde '  and  even  be  made  Knight 
of  the  Vasa  order  ?  And,"  whispering,  "  who  knows  but  what  the  lord 
may  be  unmarried  and  may  have  travelled  from  his  distant  country  to 
find  a  fair  wife  in  one  of  old  Sweden's  maidens  :  perhaps  he  will  yet  be 
son-in-law  to  a  poor  lansman  ! " 

"How  women  will  talk,"  exclaimed  the  lansman,  out  of  patience. 
"  How  can  such  a  foolish  thought  enter  your  head,  my  good  wife?  What 
nonsense,  my  girl  becoming  the  wife  of  a  lord,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

This  put  an  end  to  the  mother's  "  who  knows,"  and  she  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  while  her  bad-tempered,  unreasonable  husband 
wrote  the  orders  for  the  bear  hunt. 

"Papa  is  in  an  ill  humour  to-day,  he  is  getting  old,  and  the  duties  of 
his  office  grow  too  heavy  for  him,"  said  the  lansman's  wife ;  "  so  ^^ 
will  go  out  of  his  way,  my  daughters,  and  when  coffee  hour  arrives,  we 
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will  paj  a  visit  to  our  neighbours  and  let  them  have  a  taste  of  our 
great  news,  by  way  of  sweetening  the  coffee. 

That  day  waa  one  of  those  tedious  days  on  which  time  will  not  move 
the  hands  of  the  dial.  No  matter  how  often  the  ladies  looked  at  the  big 
clock  in  the  hall,  coffee  hour  was  still  far  distant.  But  the  maid- 
servant conceived  the  billiant  idea,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  theirs, 
of  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  secretly  moved  the  hands  of  the  dial 
a  little  more  than  once  round  the  circle;  this  sent  them  all  off  in  a 
hurry. 

When  the  lansman's  sleigh  with  jingling  bells  dashed  up  the  parish 
yard  and  the  steaming  horses  halted  in  front  of  the  parson's  door,  both 
prost  and  prostinna  (minister  and  minister's  wife)  started  up  from  their 
after-dinner  nap  and  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  "  Who  can 
come  at  such  an  hour  ?  "  said  the  prost.  "  Perhaps  some  one  is  dying 
and  wants  your  assistance,"  said  the  postinna,  half  asleep  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said.  But  the  prost  pushed  his  wig  from  his  left  ear 
over  the  right,  and  hurried  out  to  help  the  ladies  from  the  sleigh  and 
heartily  bid  them  welcome,  according  to  the  good  old  custom. 

The  moment  the  lansman's  wife  entered  the  hall,  the  first  thing  that 
met  her  gaze  was  the  big  hand  of  the  great  clock  pointing  to  one.  She 
almost  fainted  aw  Ay  at  the  discovery  that  she  had  come  an  hour  too  soon, 
two  o'clock  being  the  earliest  possible  time  for  a  coffee  visit,  according 
to  Swedish  etiquette.  In  order  to  account  for  this  imheard  of  breach  of 
good  manners,  she  began  at  once  to  tell  the  wonderful  news  that  a  foreign 
lord  was  coming  to  their  little  rustic  village,  which  astounding  informa- 
tion so  completely  bewildered  the  prostinna's  mind  that  she  sat  down  oh 
the  sofa,  (4  the  right  of  her  guest ;  there  was  a  mistake,  and  a  parson's 
wife  too ! 

The  prost  broke  out  into  lamentations  over  the  depravity  of  our  times, 
that  required  the  badly-paid  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  keep  open  house 
and  entertain  travelling  foreigners ;  and  he  assured  his  hearers  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  good  cause,  no  man  in  the  country  would  think  of  be- 
coming a  clergyman.  But  his  wife  sat  lost  in  deep  thought,  remembering 
she  had  read  a  romance  in  her  young  days,  in  which  a  young  and  hand- 
some lord,  of  unbounded  wealth,  had  gone  into  the  forest  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar,  and  losing  his  way,  had  met  a  beautiful  young  maiden, 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  whom  he  married. 

The  fresh  and  rosy  daughters  of  the  house,  equal  in  number  to  the 
stars  in  the  great  dipper,  had  been  well  instructed  in  religion  by  their 
father,  and  they  knew  the  Bible  by  heart.  They,  in  their  turn,  thought 
of  the  handsome  and  virtuous  Joseph  with  his  wonderous  dreams,  how 
the  sheaves  of  his  brothers  were  bowing  down  before  him.     Each  saw 
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in  her  innocent  soul's  eye  how  the  other  six  sisters  were  bowing  to  her, 
in  reverence  and  admiration,  to  the  lady  decked  with  jewels  and  pearls, 
who  in  such  haste  had  left  the  sisterly  constellation. 

At  last  the  coffee  was  finished,  and  the  cups  were  removed,  and  the 
prost  sent  for  his  colleague*  [vicar]  and  the  sexton,  that  they  also  miglit 
learn  the  extraordinary  news.  After  they  had  been  offered  some  refresh- 
ments, which  consisted  of  a  glass  of  cold  water  for  the  colleague,  and  a 
pinch  of  snuff  for  the  sexton,  he  carefully  broke  the  great  news  to  them 
and  asked  them,  whether  they  did  not  share  their  superior's  views,  that 
this  bear  hunt  was  a  sinful  undertaking,  against  which  the  clergy  ought 
to  protest  from  the  pulpit.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  warn  the  people  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
next,  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
such  men  from  his  parish  as  should  risk  their  lives  in  such  sinful 
proceedings. 

The  sexton  declared  that  his  reverence  was  indisputably  in  the  right 
then  as  ever.  ^  The  colleague,  however,  was  of  different  opinion,  and 
held  that  hunting  beasts  of  prey,  ordered  by  the  authorities,  was  some- 
thing with  which  the  clergy  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  that 
"  bears "  abounded  altogether  too  much  in  the  country,  and  that  they 
needed  the  help  of  foreigners  to  hunt  them  down. 

"Brother  talks  like  a  schoolboy,"  interrupted  the  pastor,  somewhat 
excited,  "and  ought  never  to  have  thought  of  becoming  a  pastor;  free- 
thinkers like  you,  are  wolves  among  a  flock  of  dearly-bought  sheep.*' 

A  colleague's  position  in  Sweden  is  never  enviable,  and  with  such  a 
superior  as  this  prost,  it  was  next  to  unbearable.  The  colleague,  had  at 
the  university,  been  what  is  called  there  a  "  gay  spirit,"  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  love  for  merry  company  and  a  fine  voice,  had  become  an  "ofverlig- 
gane,"  who  stays  longer  than  the  usual  time  at  the  university.  At  last 
he  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  old  mother,  and  became  a  minister, 
much  against  his  inclination.  But  what  more  than  anything  else  turned 
the  scales  against  him,  in  that  house  with  seven  daughters,  was,  that  he 
had  committed  the  misdemeanour  of  engaging  himself  to  a  lady  in  another 
family. 

The  prostinna,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  high  words  spoken  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  assured  her  friend  that  the  colleague,  with  his  spirit  of 
contradiction,  would  surely  kill  his  superior.  "And,  dear  friend,"  she 
said,  "  he  eats  like  a  raven,  he  never  dips  his  bread  in  the  coffee;  he  sends 
his  linen  to  the  city  to  be  washed,  we  can't  do  it  well  enough ;  he  keeps 
the  newspaper  all  to  himself."     In  the  same  strain  she  admitted  that  he 

*  A  colleague  (like  the  English  curate  or  vicar)  receives  about  one-fifth  of  the  pastor's 
income. 
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was  careful  about  fire,  never  slept  with  his  candle  burning,  took  care 
that  they  had  game  every  Monday,  played  chess  with  his  superior,  and 
four-handed  with  the  girls ;  when  he  preached,  the  church  would  be  so 
crowded  that  many  had  to  stand  outside.  But,  as  she  had  said,  the  man 
had  his  great  faults ;  and  then  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry,  when 
he  could  not  earn  bread  enough  to  feed  a  wife.  Before  the  friends  sepa- 
rated, the  subjects  of  baking,  brewing  and  cooking,  all  important  to  a 
Swedish  housewife,  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

While  the  merry  little  daughter  of  the  liinsman  had  driven  her  mother 
to  the  parsonage,  Hedda,  the  eldest  daughter,  flew  over  the  crisp  and 
sparkling  snow  to  the  Baroness. 

This  was  the  only  family  of  nobility  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Where  they  came  from,  or  what  they  intended  to  do,  was  the  stereotyped 
question  of  the  village,  the  first  year  after  their  arrival.  The  cordial, 
unsophisticated  social  intercourse  of  the  villagers  seemed  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  the  highborn  aristocratic  family,  which  acted  like  a 
damper  upon  their  mirthf ulness ;  and  every  one  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  subordination  and  suspected  the  great  people  of  ridiculing  their 
simple  country  ways.  At  last  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  concluded 
they  would  not  care  about  their  sayings,  and  the  former  gay  spirit  re- 
turned, and  they  had  their  old-fashioned  dinners,  suppers,  and  land  and 
water  parties  as  before  the  arrival  of  these  great  folks. 

While  Hedda  was  divesting  herself  of  her  heavy  fur  cloak  in  the  hall, 
the  sound  of  high  words  reached  her  ears,  coming  from  the  boudoir  of 
the  Baroness.  Like  a  true  Eve's  daughter,  she  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  and  she  quickly  understood  that 
the  contest  was  about  the  all-important  question,  whose  "  tree  of  ances- 
tors" was  the  older.  She  saw  the  Baroness  seated  upon  her  gilt  sofa, 
like  a  queen  upon  her  throne,  with  the  book  of  heraldry  on  a  divan-table 
open  before  her.  She  had  the  word  and  cut  his  tree  right  and  left.  The 
Baron,  with  heavy  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  brow,  measured  the  floor 
with  rapid  steps,  now  and  then  stopping  in  front  of  his  wife  so  high  up 
in  her  ancestral  tree,  and  tried  to  quiet  her  by  pointing  out  how  clear  it 
was  that  his  family  tree  was  the  oldest  in  Sweden.  But  the  Baroness 
would  not  consent  to  such  humiliation,  for  she  knew  that  the  founder  of 
hr  family  came  direct  from  Odin  himself,  and  had  a  deer's  head  in  his 
escutcheon,  and  her  mother's  family  had  a  half -moon  in  theirs. 

At  this  point  Hedda  entered.  She  disburdened  herself  of  her  heavy 
news.  "  Parole  d'honneur ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron,  when  she  had  finished 
her  story,  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  end  of  the  nobility  and  the  world's 
end  has  come!  These  are  extraordinary  times  we  live  in!  Here  am  I, 
one  of  the  cotmtry's  noblemen,  and  know  nothing,  while  one  of  the  king's 
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confidential  friends  writes  to  a  country  justice  of  the  peace,  to  ask  him  to 
entertain  one  of  my  equals !  " 

Hedda,  immensely  frightened  at  the  Baron's  anger,  meekly  said  tbit 
it  surely  was  not  her  father's  intention  to  keep  the  lord  as  a  guest  in  his 
house,  being  convinced  that  so  distinguiBhed  a  man,  accustomed  to  live 
in  a  handsome  palace,  would  not  be  satisfied  to  stay  in  a  cottage  so 
humble  as  theirs. 

And  Hedda  departed;  but  her  suggestion  that  the  lord  was  accustomed 
to  live  in  a  grand  palace  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  baronial 
couple,  and  they  deeply  regretted  their  straitened  circumstances  and 
unspacious  home. 

The  Baron's  parents  had  at  his  birth  read  in  the  stars,  that  this  their 
son  should  one  day  come  to  do  great  deeds.  After  the  regular  course  at 
the  military  Academy  was  gone  through  with,  he  was  enrolled  in  Svea's 
Guard  as  sub-lieutenant.  At  a  court-ball  he  fell  in  love  with  a  bright 
star,  the  brightest  in  the  palace ;  through  the  grace  of  the  king,  he 
•  received  the  title  of  Royal  Chamberlain,  with  the  honour  and  position 
belonging  to  that  office,  and  soon  afterward  he  married.  The  dowry  of 
the  lady  of  his  heart  consisted  only  of  a  handsome  face  and  a  row  of 
great  forefathers.  Not  very  long  after  the  marriage,  jealousy  began  to 
torment  the  young  husband,  and  a  duel  with  his  superior  ensued.  He 
asked  for  and  received  his  discharge  and  went  to  the  continent,  lived  in 
great  style,  and  then  returned  to  his  fatherland  in  comparative  poverty. 
When  he  found  that  his  former  friends  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder,  he 
showed  them  the  same  civility.  To  make  sure  of  the  undivided  attach- 
ment of  his  better  half,  who  yet  was  uncommonly  handsome,  he  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  remove  from  the  capital  to  this  secluded  village,  where 
the  reader  has  made  his  acquaintance.  Here  he  rented  an  under-officer's 
homestead.  The  house,  according  to  law,  consisted  of  two  large  rooms, 
with  two  adjoining  bedrooms.  When  the  Baron  took  possession,  he 
raised  the  doors  and  windows,  changed  one  room  into  a  salon,  one  of 
the  bedrooms  into  a  library,  etc.  He  now  contemplated  a  greater  task : 
to  transform  this  simple  dwelling  into  a  castle,  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
a  lord.  To  accomplish  this,  trees  were  to  be  planted  all  around  the 
house,  and  a  tower  constructed  with  pine-tree  branches,  on  which  coloured 
lanterns  were  to  hang,  and  over  the  hall-door  he  intended  to  fasten  a 
deer's  head  with  far-spreading  antlers.  Thus  he  hoped  to  palm  off  his 
dwelling-place  for  a  rural  hunting  castle. 

Leaving  the  Baron,  we  will  follow  the  lansman's  two  other  daughters, 
as  they  skate  over  the  frozen  lake  to  the  ironworks. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  what  will  the  world  hear  next  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
superintendent's  wife,  clasping  her  hands  in  sheer  astonishment,  when 
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she  had  heard  from  her  dear  neighbours  what  great  folks  were  to  visit 
their  neighbourhood.  But  before  they  could  talk  the  matter  over  more 
fully,  orders  were  sent  to  the  kitchen  to  have  the  coffee-pot  put  on  the 
fire  with  the  utmost  despatch,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  servants  their 
share  of  the  news  that  an  "  English  lord  was  coming." 

"  Ah,  dear,  good  sugar-gold  Madame,  may  we  wait  upon  the  table  ?  " 
cried  all  the  girls. 

"  May  I  also  be  there  f  "  came  a  voice  from  the  dairy  room,  where  a 
young  student,  the  superintendent's  brother,  from  Wermland,  was  help- 
ing the  dairy-maid  to  churn  butter.  "  If  a  lord  is  coming,  there  shall  be 
dancing  in  the  Wermland  style,"  cried  the  youth,  taking  hold  of  his  sister- 
in-law  and  waltzing  right  into  the  parlour,  and  back  again  to  the 
kitchen,  where  he  gave  a  lesson  to  the  maids  in  dancing  the  Wermland 
polka. 

And  before  the  sun  had  reached  the  horizon  that  short  winter  day, 
the  news  of  the  great  man's  arrival  had  spread  over  the  neighbourhood. 

Toward  evening  the  old  mail-woman,  who  brought  the  letters  from 
the  city,  came,  and  never  was  the  poor  old  soul  welcomed  so  heartily  as 
on  that  evening. 

She  had  great  news  to  tell,  and  she  told  who  the  great  personage  was 
that  was  coming  among  them,  she  had  it  direct  from  the  city  folks :  it 
was  an  ambassador  sent  from  England  expressly  to  see  how  the  poor 
people  in  Sweden  were  faring ;  his  lackey  had  already  arrived,  carrying 
a  big  sackful  of  gold,  for  the  people,  which  he  gave  in  charge  of  the 
Lands-hofding. 

"  Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire,"  thought  the  superintendent,  and 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  prominent  men  in  the  county  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  his  house  the  next  day,  where  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

First — ^That  every  man  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  great 
hunt.  ' 

Second — ^Every  one  that  had  a  home  should  clean  it  and  put  it  in  order 
as  for  a  holiday,  and  have  a  comfortable  spare  bed  made  up,  and  the 
table  set  with  the  best  things  in  the  house,  so  that  the  lord,  if  he  so  chose, 
might  enter  any  house  and  be  welcome.  The  lord  might  find  many  poor 
houses  in  Dalsland,  but  none  that  was  not  opened  wide  to  offer  him 
hospitality. 

The  purse  puzzled  them.  Was  it  the  lord's  intention  to  give  a  great 
festival  after  the  close  of  the  hunt  ?  They  resolved  to  send  the  student 
to  the  city  to  see  what  he  could  learn  from  the  Lands-hofding  about  the 
treasure. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  this  worthy  set  out  on  his  journey, 
singing  like  a  skylark,  awakening  the  echo  in  the  surrounding  mountains. 
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Arrived  in  the  city,  he  repaired  at  once  to  the  Lands-hofding's  palace^ 
where  he  did  not  find  the  expected  lackey,  but  the  lord's  friend  Mr.  Lloyd 
who  was  almost  chocked  with  laughter  when  the  student  related  the  wild 
stories  that  went  the  rounds  in  the  country  about  him  and  Lord  Elsbuiy. 
They  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  student  should  make  the  host  at 
the  festivity  the  lord  intended  to  give  to  the  peasants  after  the  hunt,  at 
the  lord's  expense. 

The  student  came  dancing  down  the  great  marble  stairs,  with  a  well- 
filled  purse.  He  was  so  much  elated  and  excited  with  the  prospect  of 
acting  host  at  the  carousal,  that  he  vowed  he  would  embrace  the  first 
living  being  that  came  in  his  way  after  leaving  the  house,  man,  woman, 
or  beast.  Fortune,  who  always  favours  the  brave,  managed  it  so  that, 
while  he  was  turning  the  comer,  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  city  ran 
into  his  wide-open  arms.  She  uttered  a  shriek  as  if  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
and  the  people  thought  she  would  die,  or  do  the  next  best  thing,  faint: 
but  she  did  not  give  herself  time  to  do  either,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as 
her  little  feet  would  carry  her.  As  soon  as  her  breath  would  allow  it, 
she  hastened  to  tell  her  beloved  husband,  how  foully  she  had  been  assailed, 
but  how  bravely  she  had  defended  herself,  and  the  happy  husband  went 
at  once  into  the  store  and  presented  her  with  a  magnificent  silk  dress. 

Of  course,  the^  news  of  this  unheard-of  scandal,  a  man  eml»%cing  a 
woman  in  broad  sunlight,  ran  like  wild-fire  through  the  city.  The  women 
came  together  in  a  convention  and  resolved  never  hereafter  to  go  out  in 
the  streets  alone  and  unprotected,  and  then  hurried  en  masse  to  the  house 
of  the  intended  victim,  to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  this  shocking  case 
of  rufiianism  never  dreamed  of  in  their  quiet  little  city,  and  all  along  the 
way  they  would  cast  sly  glances  about  them,  in  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  unprincipled  rogue. 

The  injured  husband,  who  was  at  once  one  of  the  highest  magistrates 
of  the  city  and  its  principal  storekeeper,  demanded  of  his  brdthers  in 
office  that  the  culprit  should  be  tried  and  executed  on  the  spot  by  lynch 
law. 

But  who  should  enter  the  office  at  this  moment,  but  the  criminal 
himself. 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
my  dear  alderman  and  merchant,  I  have  come  to  make  a  bargain  with 
you."  So  saying,  he  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  quite  unconcernedly 
among  his  judges. 

So  much  impudence  dumbfounded  these  honest  burghers;  they  looked 
at  each  other,  clenching  their  fists,  each  expecting  the  other  to  move. 

But  without  waiting  for  an  answer  the  student  resumed :  "  It*s  a 
bargain  in  hard  cash  to  buy  as  much  of  your  oldest  and  best  spirits  as  it 
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• 

will  take  to  make  a  thousand  men  feel  happy,  not  counting  the  women 
and  children." 

This  speech  had  an  immense  effect;  it  loosened  the  clenched  fists  at 
once,  and  the  knitted  brows  grew  smooth. 

^^  Bat  before  we  discuss  this  important  affair  any  further,  let  me  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Alderman." 

And  he  explained  the  affair,  how  he  had  made  a  vow  to  embrace  the 
first  Hying  being  that  he  should  meet  in  the  street,  man,  woman,  or  beast. 
"And,"  exclaimed  the  young  rogue,  "  I  thank  my  lucky  stars  for  sending 
snch  an  angel  to  my  arms ;  I  shudder  when  I  think  what  might  have 
happened.  But  how  my  lips  came  to  touch  that  angel's  cheeks,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for." 

This  the  twenty-four  summers'  old  wife  of  the  alderman  of  fifty 
winters  had  forgotten  to  mention.  ^'  But  enough,"  added  the  student, 
^we  are  good  friends  now,  and  I  invite  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  drink  a 
glass  of  champagne  with  me  to  the  health  of  that  angel,  her  husband, 
and  the  happy  termination  of  this  affair;"  whereupon  they  all  shook 
hands  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  good  joke,  except  the  alderman,  who 
did  not  laugh. 

A  familiar  proverb  says:  "Youth  and  wisdom  do  rarely  keep 
company."  While  going  to  the  hotel,  the  student  met  several  teamsters 
and  told  them  that  there  was  a  load  to  be  carried  from  the  storekeeper's 
to  the  ironworks,  and  he  vnshed  them  to  fetch  it  and  deliver  it  at  the 
works. 

When  the  student  had  had  enough  of  the  party  at  the  hotel,  and 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  his  home,  he  went  first  to  the 
alderman's  store  to  see  if  the  spirits  had  been  loaded,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  way.  But  what  a  scene  did  he  behold !  The  teamsters  were  engaged 
in  a  free  fight  with  fists  and  whips,  about  who  should  carry  the  whisky; 
for  as  he  had  named  no  one  especially^  each  one  claimed  that  he  was 
meant  to  have  it,  and  earn  this  extra  shilling. 

The  student  knew  what  people  he  had  to  deal  with;  and  he  knew  the 
danger  of  irritating  these  half  savage  teamsters,  who  form  a  peculiar 
class  of  the  population  in  Sweden.  From  their  early  youth  their  only 
occupation  consisted  in  driving  their  teams  between  the  mines,  the 
furnaces,  and  the  shipping-places.  The  rough  climate,  the  hard  life  they 
lead,  have  made  them  almost  as  f  eelingless  as  the  iron  they  carry  on  their 
wagons.  It  is  an  old  law  among  them,  never  to  turn  out  of  the  road  for 
any  one,  except  the  king  of  Sweden  or  the  postillion ;  every  one  else  has 
to  turn  for  them,  which  is  often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  the  roads 
being  narrow  or  filled  with  drift  snow.  They  move  in  caravans  of  fifty 
to  one  hundred  horses,  and  they  may  be  heard  a  great  way  off  by  the 
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peculiar  sound  the  bar-iron  makes,  in  the  cold  nortliem  winter,  -with  the 
thermometer  far  below  zero.  It  is  with  anything  but  a  feeling  of  comfort 
that  the  lonely  traveller  meets  these  caravans.  He  is  compelled  to  drive 
into  the  deepest  snowbank  and  wait  submissively  until  the  whole 
procession  has  passed,  they  moving  not  one  inch  to  the  side.  Woe  to 
him  who  should  dare  to  grumble  or  oppose  them  in  this  their  traditioDal 
right ;  should  he  reach  his  home  with  one  bone  unbroken,  he  might  thank 
his  good  fortune. 

The  student  compromised  the  matter  in  this  way,  that  each  of  the 
teamsters  should  receive  one  rix-thaler,  and  that  those  that  had  no  cask 
to  carry,  should  pick  up  the  foot-travellers  they  might  meet  on  the  road, 
on  their  way  home.  This  was  received  with  a  shout ;  and  in  less  than 
no  time  the  spirits  were  on  the  wagons,  and  off  drove  the  caravan,  with 
the  merry  student  at  the  head,  singing  a  song  improvised  by  himself  at 
the  spur  of  the  moment: 

"  What  happy  life  you're  leading, 
You  boys  that  plow  the  snow, 
Who  carry  on  your  wagons 
What  cures  all  human  woe. 

Arrack,  gin,  and  whisky. 

Make  each  a  merry  punch, 
And  each  one  has  a  maiden 

A  rosebud  in  a  bunch. 

And  now  we're  drawing  homeward 
'  The  great  lord's  health  to  drink, 
And  with  the  buxom  lasses 
We  steaming  glasses  clink!  '* 

'^I  will  be  d d  if  he  don't  sing  like  a  king,  and  makes  verses  like  a 

prince,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  a  tall  and  shaggy-looking 
teamster,  '^ and  here,  boys,  a  hurrah  for  the  poem-maker ! "  At\A  huirah 
was  heard  all  around  through  the  mountaiiis;  the  drivers  throwing  it  to 
the  echo,  and  the  echo  back  to  the  drivers. 

^' Thank  you,  boys,  thank  you  friends  and  comrades  upon  life's  heavy 
road." 

The  whole  country  was  moving  as  if  preparing  for  a  great  eyent 
Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  even  in  the  almshouse  preparations  were 
miade  for  the  festivity ;  the  old  women  put  in  order  their  Sunday  frocks 
that  they  might  appear  dressed  in  their  best.  ^^  Nobody  knows  which 
way  the  hare  may  run,"  said  the  old  woman,  and  ^^  lay  the  trap  behind 
the  fireplace,"  is  an  old  Swedish  proverb;  and  thhs  ran  the  thoughts  of 
old  Father  Storm,  who,  besides  eight  other  invalids,  had  quarters  in  the 
almshouse ;  and  out  he  went  to  beg  some  candles,  a  luxury  rarely  seen 
in  that  house;  for  the  only  light  they  have  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
consists  of  the  light  from  the  wood  that  burns  in  the  fireplace.    Stoim 
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had  made  up  his  mind,  that  while  the  lord  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  a 
candle  should  bum  upon  the  table  in  the  almshouse. 

Storm  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  his  king  and  his  country 
faithfully  for  forty  years.  He  had  lost  one  leg  in  the  last  war,  and  as  a 
compensation  the  king  and  his  country  gave  him  a  pension  of  four  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year.  In  the  parish  to  which  he  belonged  he  held  the 
office  of  "churchpoker,"  whose  business  it  was  to  wake  up  such  good 
Christians  as  went  to  sleep  during  the  service.  He  gave  them  a  slight 
pmich  with  a  long  pole,  and  for  this  service  he  received  a  peck  of  oats  a 
year  and  at  Christmas  a  loaf  of  rye-bread  and  a  candle  from  every  far- 
mer. Besides  all  this,  he  had  free  board  in  the  almshouse.  And  our 
invalid  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  put  on  his  oi'dre  pour  le  merite  on  his 
breast,  and  then  trotted  off  to  the  village,  to  beg  for  a  candle. 
His  first  visit  was  to  the  church-warden,  or  rather  to  his  wife. 
"It  looks  everywhere  as  if  Christmas  was  coming  again,  and  therefore 
old  Storm  is  out  on  his  feet,"  said  he,  stamping  his  wooden  leg  to  the 
floor  so  that  the  windows  shook ;  this  he  did  to  indicate  that  he  wanted 
to  be  listened  to.  He  commenced  with  telling  his  story,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  Christmas,  when  he  came  to  receive  his  rye-bread  and  his  candle. 
Hd  had  helped,  he  said,  to  tear  the  crown  of  Bonaparte's  head,  just  when 
he  was  ready  to  swallow  Leipzig,  but  before  he  did  so,  he  had  marched 
on  Stockholm,  to  help  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  from  his  throne.  These 
giant  deeds  had  always  inspired  Mrs.  Churchwarden  with  reverence,  and 
although  not  very  prone  to  give,  she  gave  to  old  Storm,  and  thus  it  was 
now  he  received  his  candle  and  a  little  balsam  to  warm  his  old  body. 

At  last  came  the  much  talked  of  day,  on  which  they  should  see  a  living 
'*lord." 

Paterfamilias  was  as  quick  on  his  feet,  as  he  was  on  the  day  when  he 
put  the  "brideslippers"  on  his  feet.  Once  more  inspecting  the  cherished 
gun  to  see  that  all  was  right,  he  told  grandfather  to  smoke  the  best 
tobacco,  and  recommending  the  house  and  yard  to  God's  care,  he  took 
leave  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  gently  pushed  back  his  boy,  who  clung  to 
his  coat-sleeve  and  wanted  to  be  taken  to  the  bear  hunt.  Poor  boy,  how 
he  wished  that  he  could  be  put  upon  a  stretch-bench  and  stretched  and 
stretched,  until  he  should  become  as  big  as  papa,  that  very  minute !  All 
night  the  people  came  pouring  into  the  wide  yard  at  the  forge,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  call  the  following  morning.  Not  a  man  was  missing 
at  the  roll-call,  every  one  was  there  to  be  present  at  the  great  bear  hunt 
on  their  mountains. 

Stanygemfars  presented  a  lively  appearance  on  that  clear  moonlight 
winter  morning;  the  men,  with  hoar  frost  in  their  beards,  roses  upon 
their  frost-beaten  cheeks,  and  manly  courage  in  their  eyes,  were  formed 
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in  a  line,  to  await  the  order  to  move.  And  then  came  the  lord.  He 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  dressed  in  a  simple  hunting-coat  suited  to  the 
climate.  Off  went  all  the  hats  and  caps  f  rom  tl^e  heads  of  their  owners 
in  an  instant.  The  lord  put  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  spoke  a  few  words, 
which,  of  course,  were  not  understood  bj  his  audience,  but  which  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Uoyd,  translated  for  them. 

A  thundering  hurrah  rang  through  the  air,  and  then  all  the  caps  had 
an  airing.  But  was  it  the  words  spoken  by  the  lord  that  had  called  forth 
that  wonderful  enthusiasm?  At  the  same  moment  a  taU  figure,  clothed 
in  the  fur  of  wild  beasts,  came  sliding  down  the  mountain:  this  was 
"Old  Olle,"  Sweden's  greatest  bear-hunter.  Although  seventy  years 
old,  this  old  man  came  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  upon 
his  snow-shoes,  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  in  order  to  see  face  to  face  the 
man  that  came  to  intrude  upon  his  profession. 

When  this  bear-hunter  of  seventy  years  was  introduced  to  the  lord, 
the  latter  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  deemed  it  a  great  honour  to 
meet  with  such  a  man  as  he,  and  Olle  replied  to  his  greeting,  that  as  the 
lord  had  come  such  a  great  distance  to  hunt  in  these  forests,  he  had 
wished  to  show  him  the  attention  of  partaking  for  once  in  his  life  in  a 
general  bear-hunt.  He  said  he  had  killed  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
bears  since  his  twelfth  year,  but  always  met  the  beast  breast  to  breast, 
with  no  other  companion  but  his  faithful  dog  which  he  had  trained  him- 
self. 

And  now  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  procession  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  mountains.  When  they  had  penetrated  far  enough  they  halted, 
and  each  man  had  his  place  assigned.  "Hallet" — ^the  division  of  the 
hunters  that  stands  still — ^was  posted  on  the  right,  and  ^'  drefact"— the 
division  which  moves  forward  toward  the  hall — received  its  position  on 
the  left.  There  was  only  about  one  yard's  distance  between  the  hall  and 
the"dref." 

During  the  first  three  or  four  hours,  luck  did  not  seem  to  favour  them, 
and  Olle  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  "nepptagare"  *  and  they  all 
drank  the  health  of  Diana. 

That  helped,  and  the  hounds  soon  got  an  old  rheumatic  "Nalle"  (bear) 
on  his  legs,  who,  yet  half  asleep,  stiunbled  right  upon  the  lord,  who, 
with  a  well-directed  shot,  killed  him.  With  hurrahs,  the  hunters  drank 
the  first  death  "knaeppen."  Old  Olle  disapproved  such  loud  demon- 
strations, as  he  thought  it  incompatible  with  a  hunter's  dignity,  besides 
being  very  imprudent,  as  it  might  wake  the  sleeping  bears.  As  he  knew 
that  there  were  several  lairs  among  these  rocks,  he  entreated  them  i^ 
keep  quiet. 

*  A  draught  from  the  bottle. 
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But  the  experienced  old  man's  warning  came  too  late,  for  suddenly  a 
huge  bear  came  running  forth,  loudly  growling,  followed  by  his  mate ; 
he  was  evidently  very  angry  at  having  been  disturbed  in  his  dreams. 
When  the  female  bear  saw  what  was  going  on,  she  returned  quickly  to 
her  lodge,  which  was  in  a  chasm,  covered  with  rotten  tree-trunks.  She 
went  for  the  defence  of  her  young  ones  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  well  she 
protected  them,  for  they  only  got  th«m  by  stepping  over  her  dead  body. 
These  young  ones,  two  in  number,  about  a  year  old,  were  caught  alive 
and  sent  to  the  furnaces  on  the  lord's  account,  who  wished  to  taki|l  ^Ikt^m 
home.  ^^   '"5 

The  male,  who  was  a  cunning  beast,  managed  to  get  outside  tlie^rlng, 
and  several  shots  were  fired  at  him  without  doing  any  harm.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  "skallyang"  were  prepared  for  his  dodges,  and  soon  had 
the  fellow  '^helmed"  (enclosed).  The  hounds  brought  him  to  bay,  and 
a  few  baUs  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  The  next  day  the  himt  was 
more  successful,  and  five  dead  bears  told  the  tale.  A  sad  accident,  how- 
ever, marred  the  pleasure  of  that  day.  It  was  toward  twilight  when  Mr. 
Uoyd  caught  sight  of  a  bear;  he  fired  and  missed,  but  hit  one  of  the 
drivers,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  strictest  orders,  had  crossed  the  line, 
m  order  to  give  a  draught  from  his  yet  filled  bottle  to  a  friend  in  the 
opposite  line;  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  dead  man. 

The  Swedish  law  sentenced  Lloyd  to  pay  a  fine  of  about  twenty-five 
dollars  in  gold,  but  he  was  generous  enough  to  gii^e  of  his  free  will  fifty 
dollars  annually  to  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  man. 

The  accident  had  thrown  a  damper  upon  the  whole  enterprise,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  return  the  next  morning  to  the  forges.  The  men  who 
had  been  engaged  for  the  hunt  were  discharged  with  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  leaders,  and  invited  to  come  the  next  day  to  the  iron  works,  to  join 
in  the  festival  which  the  lord  intended  to  give  them. 

The  student  had  remained  at  home  to  arrange  matters  for  the  festivity. 
It  was  to  be  a  brilliant  affair,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  young  and 
(dd,  rich  and  poor,  were  invited  to  be  present.  No  more  beautiful  site 
couH  have  been  chosen  than  the  little  island  lake,  with  its  crystallized 
surface,  enclosed  by  high  hills,  covered  with  evergreen  trees. 

Lord  Ellsbury,  who  had,  from  the  moment  he  made  his  appearance 
among  those  warm-hearted  people,  conquered  all  hearts,  with  his  sim|Ae 
unostentatious  manners,  had,  however,  an  overbearing  and  consequential 
servant,  who  went  strutting  about  the  place  in  his  silver-gallooned  hun- 
ting dress,  as  if  he  were  the  lord  himself.  He  looked  with  haughty  con- 
tempt upon  the  preparations  made  for  a  ball  on  the  ice;  he  thought  the 
beef  was  badly  cooked,  the  air  abominably  cold,  and  the  people  nothing 
but  two-legged  donkeys,  who  did  not  know  how  to  speak  English. 
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Our  student  had  occasion  to  find  out  that  his  young  sister-in-law  was 
a  pearl  of  a  woman,  as  bright  as  calcium  light,  who  ought  to  wear  a  white 
cap.*  She  had  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  to  send  the  silver-gaUooned 
gentleman  to  the  Baron's,  as  she  thought  they  were  all  well  suited  to  each 
other. 

The  servant  was  told  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  house  where  his  master 
probably  wouM  pass  the  night,  and  tp  make  sure  that  the  Baron  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  position  of  the  new-comer,  they  ordered 
the  deaf-and-dumb  blacksmith  to  drive  him  to  the  hunting-castle.  In 
the  supenntendent's  sleigh,  drawn  by  the  finest  horses,  they  despatched 
the  lackey  to  the  Baron's  house.  Seeing  the  elegant  sleigh  approaching^ 
the  Baron  and  his  Baroness  thought  of  course  that  the  lord  had  got  tired 
of  his  low  company  and  sought  to  find  refuge  in  the  refined  atmosphere 
of  the  house  of  his  equal. 

How  unfortunate,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  studying  the  English 
language!  This  would  debar  him  from  very  confidential  talk  with  his 
noble  guest.  They  did  not  find  that  polish  and  the  refined  manners  in 
their  visitor  that  they  had  been  led  to  expect  from  his  position;  but  thej 
kindly  attributed  that  to  the  catarrh  from  which  he  was  suffering.  How- 
ever, they  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  attention  that  his  position  demanded 
and  that  they  were  able  to  give.  Yet  with  all  this  amiability  and  desire 
to  entertain  their  guest,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difiOlcult  matter,  had 
not  the  illustrious  foreigner  fortunately  shown  such  invincible  inclination 
for  sleeping.  ^'.That  comes  of  such  foolish  exposure  as  a  bear  hunt,"  said 
the  Baron.  "Poor  gentleman,"  said  the  Baroness,  "he  is  worn  out  with 
fatigue." 

The  next  day  they  had  made  up  their  mind  to  drive  to  the  lake,  and 
see  how  the  people  would  amuse  themselves.  The  Baroness  felt  her 
pride  mounting  to  her  head  when  she  had  the  English  lord  at  her  side — 
the  Baron  drove  in  person — ^and  she  pictured  to  herself  how  every  one 
would  stare  at  them,  and  envy  her  good  fortune.  It  would  make  quite 
a  sensation  in  that  dull  neighbourhood.     And  a  sensation  they  did  create* 

Not  one  of  the  many  guests  that  had  arrived  before  them  had  dared  to 
drive  on  the  ice,  for  fear  of  marring  the  beautifully  polished  mirror  of  the 
lake;  they  alighted  on  shore  and  walked  through  the  triumphal  arch 
built  of  evergreens.  The  Baron,  however,  took  no  heed  of  such  trifles 
and  drove  right  through  the  arch  upon  the  ice  with  his  prancing  horses, 
to  the  student's  great  vexation. 

"  There  they  come!"  shouted  the  women  and  children,  when  the  first 
sound  of  the  bugle  announced  the  arrival  of  the  hunting-party. 

Four  of  the  tallest  men  were  posted  as  guards  at  the  triumphal  arch, 

*  Worn  by  the  stadents  in  Upsala. 
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dressed  in  green,  with  high  bear-skin  caps  on  their  heads.  Near  them 
stood  a  hand-barrow  covered  with  red  bags,  upon  which  they  intended 
to  seat  the  "bear-king"  (best  shot).  Of  course,  the  lord  was  declared 
bear-king,  and,  with  vociferous  hurrahing,  they  carried  him  all  around 
the  place  of  festivity,  followed  by  the  hunters  in  procession. 

Scarcely  had  the  pseudo-Lord  caught  sight  of  his  master,  when  he  pre- 
cipitately left  the  honourable  seat  at  the  side  of  the  Baroness,  following, 
like  a  faithful  dog,  at  the  heels  of  his  master,  to  the  unsx)eakable  surprise 
of  the  baronial  couple.  But  how  great  was  their  horror  and  dismay, 
when  at  this  moment  the  arch  rogue  of  a  student  stepped  up  to  the  Baron 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  superintendent,  thanked  him  for  the  extraor- 
dinary kindness  they  had  shown  the  lord's  lackey,  in  bringing  him  here 
in  there  own  sleigh!  Of  course,  the  Baroness  could  do  nothing  better 
than  faint,  imder  such  circumstances;  the  Baron,  not  over  alarmed  about 
his  better  half's  critical  situation,  gave  his  horses  the  whip,  and  they  flew 
with  their  precious  load  like  a  whirlwind  over  the  polished  surface  on 
their  way  homeward,  followed  by  the  shouts  of  the  excited  multitude. 
The  festival  was  pronounced  a  complete  success  by  the  connoisseurs, 
fayoured  as  it  was  by  a  calm  and  moonlight  sky,  and  many  compliments 
did  the  student  receive.  A  hundred  tar-barrels  were  burning  on  the 
surrounding  hiQtops.  A  stand  was  erected  for  a  band  of  musicians  from 
the  city,  and  refreshments  were  served  to  the  people . 

Here  and  there  stood  large  tubs  ornamented  with  evergreens,  which 
contained  punch,  wine,  or  bryla,*  in  demijohns;  the  last-named  drink, 
yrhxch.  was  in  a  large  bowl,  was  set  Are  to  the  moment  the  lord  arrived 
at  the  stand,  throwing  a  pale-blue  glimmer  on  the  faces  of  the  carious 
crowd.  Thus  the  people  celebrated  a  real  northern  Bacchanal.  After 
the  glasses  were  filled  the  bear-king's  health  was  proposed,  to  which  the 
now  dethroned  king  answered  in  a  few  words  of  thanks,  proposing  in  his 
turn  the  health  of  all  the  ladies.  At  the  close,  the  lord  thanked  the 
Swedish  people  for  their  hospitality,  and  after  singing  an  old  Swedish 
drinking  song,  the  people  began  to  disperse,  leaving  the  field  to  any  bear 
that  might  like  to  hold  a  funeral  feast  over  their  murdered  conurades. 

Thou  ancient  Swedish  land, 
Whose  cnatom  stands  unchanged. 
That  wine  and  cheer  go  hand  in  hand 
With  strength  and  fortitade. 
And  to  the  lesson  gladly  bound, 
Drink  out,  Drink  out! 
The  warrior  hears  the  merry  sound 
Four  in !  pour  in ! 

For  courage  gives  the  sparkling  wine 
When  next  he  forms  in  battle-line. 

*  A  drink  prepared  of  cognac,  raisins,  sugar,  and  spices. 
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A  NEGRO  RELIGIOUS  MEETING. 

BY   ELIZABETH   KILHAM. 

One  bright  spring  morning,  a  party  of  strangers  came  into  our  Stmday- 
school,  nothing  very  imcommon,  for  we  had  many  visitors.  But  these 
interested  us  more  than  usual ;  for  one  wore  a  general's  star  upon  hk 
shoulder,  and  the  sleeve  that  should  have  held  the  strong  right  arm  hung 
empty  by  his  side.  Ah !  those  empty  sleeves.  What  volumes  of 
pathetic  meaning  speak  from  their  mute  helplessness.  How  they  recall 
the  days  of  darkness,  the  long  struggle,  the  fears,  the  agonies,  the  bleeding 
hearts,  the  desolated  homes,  the  final  triumph, — ^purchased,  how  ?  By 
the  pride  and  vigour  of  our  country's  manhood,  offered  up  in  blood  and 
fire,  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 
Bow  reverently  before  that  empty  sleeve.  It  belongs  to  a  hero,  and  a 
martyr. 

The  school  closed,  and  the  visitors  departed,  our  superintendent  asked: 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  was  1 " 

"No.     Who?" 

"  General  Howard.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  to  organize  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  He  is  going  to  address  the  coloured  people  to-night 
at  Old  Billy's  church ;  don't  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

Of  course  we  did.  So  the  evening  found  us  struggling  in  the  crowd 
around  the  door  of  the  house  where  Old  Billy  dispensed  instruction  and 
exhortation  to  his  fiock.  He  was  possessed  of  great  natural  abilities, 
and  considerable  shrewdness  and  originality,  though  totally  uneducated, 
and  was  held  in  great  honour  among  his  people ;  so  there  was  "  gathering 
from  near  and  from  far,"  to  the  Sunday  evening  services,  when  he 
administered  reproof,  instruction,  warning,  or  encouragement,  according 
to  his  judgment  of  the  needs  of  his  hearers,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
style. 

We  were  too  late  for  the  opening  services ;  General  Howard  was 
beginning  his  address  as  we  entered.  He  spoke  to  the  people  for  half 
an  hour,  as,  I  believe,  they  had  never  been  spoken  to  before ;  of  the 
privileges,  the  duties,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  new  life.  Simply,  so 
that  the  youngest  might  understand;  kindly,  as  friend  to  friend;  frankly, 
as  man  to  man ;  earnestly,  as  "  one  having  authority "  to  those  who  so 
greatly  needed  counsel  and  instruction.  Many  of  them,  as  yet,  realized 
nothing  of  their  freedom,  save  the  right  to  go  hither  and  thither  as  they 
would,  and  to  wear  the  '^same  kind  of  clothes  that  white  folks  wear;" 
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but  I  think  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  they  heard  that  night,  must 
have  brought  some,  at  least,  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the  solemnity  of 
life,  and  the  dignity  of  self-help. 

The  address  over,  the  congregation  rose  and  sang  the  doxology,  and 
General  Howard  and  lus  party  left  the  church.  Then  the  exercises  pro^ 
ceeded  as  usual.  Billy  announced  his  texts.  I  have  forgotten  chapter 
and  verse,  but  almost  anything  would  answer  the  purpose,  being  sure  to 
fit  some  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  embraced  in  that  discourse,  which 
went  entirely  through  the  Bible,  from  the  Creation  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Keyelation.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  transgression,  and  consequent  punishment  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
which  have  not,  I  think,  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  any 
commentator : 

"Eve  was  jes'  like  all  de  women;  dey's  sich  hard-headed  creeturs, 
dat  when  dey  gits  dar  minds  sot,  you  can't  nebber  'suade  dem  outen  it. 
So  when  Eve  done  made  up  her  mind  to  eat  dat  ar  apple,  she'd  ha'  ate 
it,  ef  de  angel  Gabr'el  had  ben  a  stan'in'  right  dar.  But  Ad^m 
would'nt  nebber  ha'  ate  it  'tall  ef  Eve  hadn't  'suaded  him;  an'  jes' 
as  he  was  swallerin'  de  fus'  piece,  he  felt  mighty  sorry,  an'  he  tried 
to  spit  it  out ;  but  it  done  gone  too  far  down ;  an'  Eve,  she  tole  him  not 
to  make  a  fool  ob  hisself ,  but  jes'  eat  de  res'.  So  he  done  eat  it  up,  an'  yer 
knows,  my  bruddren,  what  come  ter  him  den ;  how  he  got  druv  outen  de 
garden,  an'  'bleeged  ter  work  for  a  libin'.  De  women  oughter  work ; 
dat's  so ;  f er  ef  it  hadn't  a  ben  for  Eve,  we  wouldn't  none  on  us  ha'  ben 
^bleeged  to  work  'tall." 

The  sisters  sat  in  '^  solemn  silence  all,"  under  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
course ;  but  the  brethren  manifested  their  appreciation  audibly. 

The  sermon  was  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  extended  to  such  a 
length  that  Old  Billy's  warmest  admirers  began  to  show  signs  of  weari- 
ness before  the  close.  There  was  considerable  restlessness,  and  going 
out,  among  the  young  men  near  the  door ;  and  annoyed  by  it,  Billy  at 
last  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  addressed  them : 

"  You  folks  in  de  back  ob  de  church,  stop  dat  ar  goin'  out  an'  comin' 
in.  It's  jes'  ondecent,  'sturbin'  de  meetin'  dat  ar  way ;  ef  yer  wants  ter 
go  out,  go  out — ^an'  stay  out,  too ;  but  ef  yer  wants  ter  stay  in,  stay  in, 
an'  'haveyerselves.  'Spose  yer  tinks  dis  yer  'scourse  'S'too  long,  too  many 
heads  ter  it ;  but  ef  I'm  a  mind  ter  make  forty  chaws  ob  a  grain  ob  rice, 
'taint  none  ob  your  business — ^an'  some  ob  yer  ain't  got  teeth  'nuff  ter 
eat  it  den." 

At  last,  with  an  exhortation  to  his  hearers  to  join  the  multitude  that 
were  coming  from  "  de  Norf  pole,  an'  from  de  Souf  pole,  an'  from  de 
Eas'  pole,  and  from  de  Wes'  pole,  an'  shovin'  right  'long  inter  de  king- 
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dom,"  .the  sermon  closed.  Then  followed  a  prayer ;  the  congregation 
kneeling,  and  repeating,  as  is  their  frequent  custom,  each  sentence  after 
the  minister — a  somewhat  noisy  exercise,  and  not  calculated  to  promote 
devotional  feelings.  The  coloured  people  never  generalize  in  their 
petitions ;  each  person  or  class  of  persons  for  whom  a  blessing  is  desired 
is  mentioned  by  name.     So  now  the  prayer  proceeded : 

**God  bress  de  President." 
And  the  congregation  chanted  in  chorus : 

"  God  brass  de  President" 

"  God  bress  de  Congress." 
Chorus — *^  God  bress  de  Congress." 

"  God  bress  de  Army." 
Chorus — "  God  bress  de  Army." 

"  God  bress  de  Major-Gen'als." 
Chorm — "  God  bress  de  Major-Gen'als." 

"  God  bress  de  Brig'dier-Gen'als." 
C^w-u*— "God  bress  de  Brig'dier-Gen'als." 

And  SO  on,  through  every  grade  of  the  service  ;  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants being  mentioned  separately,  down  to  corporals,  Then, 

"  God  bress  Gen'al  Howard." 
Chorm — "  God  bress  Gen'al  Howard.** 

"  An'  do*  he  loss  an  arm," 
Chorus — "An'  do'  he  loss  an  arm," 

"  May  he  fin'  it  in  Heaben." 
Chorus — ^"  May  he  fin*  it  in  Heaben." 

The  prayer  threatened  to  be  as  long  as  the  sermon,  for  Billy  remem- 
bered everybody,  calling  them  by  name,  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
need  k  Directory  to  help  him  through.  But  it  was  finished  at  last,  and 
he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  stood  within  the  railing.  Then  began 
one  of  those  scenes,  which,  when  read  of,  seem  the  exaggerations  of  a 
disordered  imagination ;  and  when  witnessed,  leave  an  impression  like 
the  memory  of  some  horrid  nightmare — so  wild  is  the  torrent  of  excite- 
ment, that,  sweeping  away  reason  and  sense,  tosses  men  and  women  upon 
its  waves,  mingling  the  words  of  religion  with  the  bowlings  of  wild 
beasts  and  the  ravings  of  madmen. 

The  leader,  on  these  occasions,  ususdly  starts  a  hymn,  in  which  tbe 
congregation  join.  Sometimes  all  sing  together ;  sometimes  the  leader 
and  the  congregation  sing  alternate  lines ;  and  again,  he  sings  the  verse 
throughout,  the  congregation  only  giving  the  chorus.  In  the  pauses 
between  the  hymns,  some  brother  or  sister  give  their  ^^  experience,'' 
always  talking  in  a  scream,  and  as  if  crying ;  a  natural  tone  of  voice  not 
being  considered  suitable  for  such  occasions;  while  the  others  dap 
their  hands,  stamp,  and  shout,  ^^yes,  yes;"  '^dat's  so;"  ^'praise  de 
Lord;  "and  the  moment  the  speaker  pauses,  some  voice  starts  a  hymn, 
the  leading  sentiment  of  which  harmonizes  with  what  has  just  been  said. 
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Their  quickaess  in  finding  hymns  appropriate  to  the  different  phases  of 
experience  and  expressions  of  felling  is  something  wonderful. 

Two  or  three  hymns  are  usually  sung  before  they  get  warmed  up  to 
the  talking.  The  first  one  was,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  negro 
meetings,  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear."  This  seems  to  be  their 
chief  favourite ;  I  have  heard  it  sung  six  times  in  the  course  of  an 
evening,  to  different  tunes.  Simultaneously  with  the  first  note  of  the 
hymn,  began  a  tapping  of  feet  by  the  whole  congregation,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  a  stamp  as  the  exercises  proceeded,  until  the  noise  was 
deafening ;  and  as  the  excitement  increased,  one  and  another  would  spring 
from  their  seats,  and  jump  up  and  down,  uttering  shriek  after  shriek  ; 
while  from  all  parts  of  the  house  came  cries  of  "  Hallelujah ; "  "  Glory 
to  God;"  " Jes'  now  Lord,  come  jes'  now ; "  "Amen;"  and  occasionally 
a  prolonged,  shnll  whoop,  like  nothing  earthly,  unless  it  be  some  savage 
war-cry.  At  the  close  of  the  first  hymn,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
they  struck  into  another ;  a  strange,  wild  time,  the  words  of  which  we 
could  not  distinguish,  except  in  the  chorus  : 

"  Oh !  I  wants  you  to  tote  de  young  lambs  in  your  bosom, 
And  carry  de  ole  sheep  along." 

Then  in  strange  contrast  to  this,  came  the  most  beautiful  melody  the 
negroes  have— one  of  the  most  beautiful,  I  think,  in  the  world — a  chant, 
carried  by  full,  deep  bass  voices;  the  liquid  soprano  of  the  melody 
wandering  through  and  above  it,  now  rising  in  triumphant  swell,  now 
falling  in  softened  cadence,  with  the  words, 

"John  saw,  John  saw, 
John  saw  de  holy  angels 
Sittin'  by  de  golden  altar. 
Sittin'  by  de  golden  alter,  chillens, 
Sittin'  by  de  golden  altar,  chillens. 
John  saw,  John  saw, 
John  saw  de  holy  angels, 
Sittin'  by  de  golden  altar." 

At  the  close  of  this  hymn  there  was  a  pause,  and  a  woman  rose  and 

begun,  "  My  dear  bruddren  and  sisters,  I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel," ^then, 

apparently  unable  to  find  words,  she  burst  into  a  hymn,  in  which  the^ 
others  joined : 

"  m  tell  you  what  de  Lord  done  f er  me  ; 

Lord  come  an*  water  Zion ; 
He  tuk  my  feet  from  de  miry  clay ; 

Lord,  come  down. 
Come  d(3wn,  Lord,  an'  water  Zion, 

Come  along  down." 

"  He  sot  my  feet  upon  de  rock ; 

Lord,  come  an'  water  Zion  ; 
An'  gib  me  David's  golden  harp ; 

Lord,  come  down. 
Come  down.  Lord,  an'  water  Zion, 

Come  along  down." 
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Another  sister  followed,  who,  after  a  lengthy  expression  of  her 
feelings,  closed  by  saying  : 

^^  I  goes  ter  some  churches,  an'  I  sees  all  de  folks  sittin'  quiet  an'  still, 
like  dey  dunno  what  de  Holy  Sperit  am.  But  I  fin's  in  my  Bible,  that 
when  a  man  or  a  'ooman  gets  full  ob  de  Holy  Sperit,  ef  dey  should  hoF 
dar  peace,  de  stones  would  cry  out ;  an'  ef  de  power  ob  God  can  make 
de  stones  cry  out,  how  can  it  help  makin'  us  poor  creeturs  cry  out,  who 
feels  ter  praise  Him  f er  His  mercy.  Not  make  a  boise !  Why  we 
makes  a  noise  'bout  ebery  ting  else ;  but  dey  tells  us  we  mustn't  make 
no  noise  ter  praise  de  Lord.  I  don't  waut  no  sich  'ligion  as  dat  ar.  I 
wants  ter  go  ter  Heaben  in  de  good  ole  way.  An'  my  bruddren  an' 
sisters,  I  wants  yer  all  to  pray  f er  me,  dat  when  I  gets  ter  Heaben  I 
wont  neber  come  back  'gain." 

As  she  took  her  seat,  the  congregation,  as  by  one  impulse,  sang : 

*'  Oh !  de  way  ter  Heaben  is  a  good  ole  way ; 
Oh !  do  way  ter  Heaben  is  a  right  ole  way : 
Oh !  de  good  ole  way  is  de  right  ole  way; 
Oh !  I  wants  ter  go  ter  Heaben  in  de  good  ole  way." 

Several  of  the  sisters  spoke,  all  closing  with  the  same  words:  "I 
hopes  yer'll  all  pray  f er  me,  dat  when  I  gits  to  Heaben  I  wont  nebher 
come  back."  The  women,  by  the  way,  go  upon  the  principle  of  "  early 
and  often,"  in  speaking,  and  frequently  in  these  meetings,  monopolize  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  It  was  some  time  before  any  of  the  brethren 
had  a  chance ;  at  last,  one,  seizing  an  opportunity,  exhorted  eyery 
one  to 

"  Git  on  board  de  ship  ob  Zion,  an'  take  yer  anchor  wid  yer.  Bar's 
two  kin's  ob  anchors,  my  fren's,  dar's  a  kedgin'  anchor,  an'  dar'sabower 
anchor."  (A  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  Yes,  Lord,  sen'  down  bofe  on 
'em.")  Take  yer  anchor,  an'  get  on  board  de  ship  ob  Zion.  Git  on 
board  dat  ole  black  steamer,  f er  she's  a  sailin'  on,  an'  she'll  git  safe  froo 
de  swellin's  ob  Jerdan,  an'  run  jam  up  agin  de  walls  ob  Heaben,  an'  Ian' 
us  all  safe;  an'  we'll  march  up  de  golden  streets  to  de  tree  ob  life, 
singin'  Hallelujah,  Jerusalem." 

Then  from  the  hundred  of  voices,  rose  the  full,  rich  swell  of,  "  Roll, 
Jordan,  roll,"  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  "  Jerdan  : " 

*'  King  Jesus  sittin*  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Boll,  JerdaD,  roll, 
GaVrel  sittin*  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin  Jerdan  rolL 
Moses  sittin*  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

KoU,  Jerdan,  roll, 
'Lijah  sittin  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin'  Jerdan  rolL** 

So  on  through  Bible  history,  till  prophets  and  apostles,  in  successiTe 
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verses,  are  gathered  on  the  "  tree  of  life."      To  this  company,  they  join 
their  own  friends,  living  or  dead  it  matters  not : 

"  My  fader  stittiii*  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Boll,  Jerdan,  roll, 
iMy  mudder  sittin'   on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin'  Jerdan  rolL 
Ky  sister  sittin*  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

BoU,  Jerdan,  roll, 
My  brudder  sittin'  on  de  tree  ob  life, 

Watchin'  Jerdan  roll." 

Then  any  others  for  whom  they  entertain  special  respect  or  affection, 

this  part  varying  according  to  feelings  and  circumstances.     Now  they 

sing: 

*^  Abe  Lincoln  sittin'  on  de  tree  ob  life, 
Boll,  Jordan,  roll ; 
Gen'al  Howard  sittin'  on  de  tree  ob  life, 
Watchin'  Jerdan  roll." 

They  went  through  with  most  of  the  generals,  and  prominent  men  known 
as  their  friends ;  finally,  having  deposited  Gen.  Butler  on  the  "  tree  of 
life,"  to  "  Watch  Jordan  roU," — a  somewhat  novel  position,  I  thought, 
for  that  versatile  gentleman, — ^they  came  to  a  pause.  Some  one  in  the 
audience  seized  the  opportunity  to  start  a  hymn.  Apparently,  this  was 
out  of  order,  for  he  had  not  got  through  a  line,  when  old  Billy  inter- 
rupted him : 

"  What  yer  start  dat  ar  f er  ?  Dat  ain't  no  way  t'all.  Don't  yer  start 
nuffin'  on'y  what  I  teUs  yer." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  "  reform  de  bruddren  an'  sistem,  dat  sis  Sally 
Tolliver  done  'ceased"  (they  never  say  a  person  is  dead,  always  she 
"done  'ceasded"),  "dis  ebenin  at  fo'  'clock,  an'  her  funeral  will  be 
preach'  in  our  place  of  wusshup  on  Chuseday  (Tuesday)  ebenin.  Sis 
Sally,  as  you  all  know,  war  a  good  'ooman,  an'  she  hab  gone  whar  sick- 
ness an'  sorrer  am  no  mo',  an'  whar  dey  don't  die  no  mo'.  Sing  now,  all 
smg, '  Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'." 

Then  we  heard  that  hymn,  the  strangest,  wildest,  most  meaningless 
of  all  that  the  negroes  sing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  that  seems  to 
excite  them  the  most  powerfully,  not  so  much,  I  imagine,  by  the  words 
as  the  music,  which  is  utterly  indescribable,  almost  unearthly,  with  its 
sudden  changes,  each  one  ushered  in,  by  a  long  quavering  shriek: 

"  Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo', 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
So,  my  dear  chillens,  don'  yer  fear, 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 

"  De  Lor  tole  Moses  what  ter  do. 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo', 
Lead  de  cbillen  ob  Isr'el  froo', 
/  Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo\ 

Chffi'us — Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  dje  no  mo'. 
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"  Come  *long  Hoses,  don'  git  los\ 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo', 
I'll  keep  yer  from  de  heat  an'  fros', 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
Ckorw — Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo\ 

"  Git  'long  Moses,  don't  fear  ter  go, 

Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo', 
De  Lord  '11  guide  yer  lieel  an'  toe, 

Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
Chorus — Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo*. 

"  What  shoes  are  does  dat  yer  do  wear  ? 

Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo', 
So  I  can  walk  upon  de  air. 

Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
Chonu — Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo*, 

"  My  shoes  are  washed  in  Jesus'  blood, 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo'. 
An'  I  am  trabbellin'  home  ter  God, 
Said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo*. 
Chorui — Jesus  said  He  wouldn't  die  no  mo*. 

During  the  singing  of  this  hjnin,  the  excitement,  which  had  been 
graduallj  increasing  with  each  change  in  the  exercises,  reached  it£ 
height.  Men  stamped,  groaned,  shouted,  clapped  their  hands ;  women 
shrieked  and  sobbed,  two  or  three  tore  off  their  bonnets  and  threw  them 
across  the  church,  trampled  their  shawls  under  foot,  and  sprang  into  the 
air,  it  seemed  almost  to  their  own  height,  again  and  again,  until  they  fell 
exhausted,  and  were  carried  to  one  side,  where  they  lay  stiff  and  rigid 
like  the  dead.  No  one  paid  them  any  further  -attention,  but  wilder 
grew  the  excitement,  louder  the  shrieks,  more  violent  the  stamping: 
while  through  and  above  it  all,— over  and  over  again, — each  time  faster 
and  louder, — ^rose  the  refrain,  '^  Jesus  said  he  wouldn't  die  no  mo' ! " 

A  fog  seemed  to  fill  the  church ;  the  lights  burned  dimly,  the  air  was 
close,  almost  to  suffocation ;  an  invisible  power  seemed  to  hold  us  in  its 
iron  grasp ;  the  excitement  was  working  upon  us  also,  and  sent  the 
blood  surging  in  wild  torrents  to  the  brain,  that  reeled  in  darkened  tenor 
under  the  shock.  A  few  moments  more,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
shrieked  in  unison  with  the  crowd. 

We  worked  our  way  through  the  struggling  mass,  sometimes  pushed 
and  beaten  back,  by  those  who,  with  set  eyeballs  and  rigid  faces,— dead, 
for  the  time,  to  things  external, — ^were  not  conscious  what  they  dii 
With  the  first  breath  of  cool  night  air  upon  our  faces,  the  excitement 
vanished ;  but  the  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  bad  been  too  great 
for  it  to  recover  at  once  its  usual  tone.  More  than  one  of  the  partj 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and  burst  into  hysterical  tears;  even  strong  men 
were  shaken,  and  stood  troubling  and  exhausted. 

It  has  been  much  the  custom  to  look  upon  the  excitement  of  these 
meetings,  and  its  effects,  as  an  amusing,  serio-comic  exhibition;  but  there 
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is  more  than  comic  or  amusing,  there  is  something  of  the  terrible,  in  a 
power  that  makes  itself  felt,  alike  by  impressionable  ignorance,  and,—* 
though  not  so  quickly,  as  surely, — ^by  the  self-control  and  poise  of 
character,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  enlightenment,  education,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  It  is  a  humiliating  admission,  that  the  physical  in 
great  measure  dominates  the  mental,  but  it  is  true.  Nerves  of  steel,  and 
an  iron  will,  might  pass  through  such  scenes  unmoved  ;  I  cannot  believe 
it  possible  of  any  nature  cast  in  the  common  mould  of  our  humanity. 

The  distinctive  features  of  negro  hymnology,  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  with  another  generation  will  probably  be  obliterated  entirely. 
The  cause  for  this,  lies  in  the  education  of  the  younger  people.  With 
increasing  knowledge,  comes  growing  appreciation  of  fitness  and  pro- 
priety, in  this,  as  in  everything  else ;  and  already  they  have  learned  to 
ridicule  the  extravagant  preaching,  the  meaningless  hymns,  and  the 
noisy  singing  of  their  elders.  Not  perhaps,  as  yet,  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  country;  changes  come  always  more  slowly  there,  but  in  the  cities, 
the  young  people  have,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  formed  choirs,  adopted  the  hymns  and  tunes  in  use  in  the  white 
churches,  and  strangers  who  go  with  the  expectation  of  something  novel 
and  curious,  are  disappointed  at  having  only  ordinary  church  music. 

A  collection  of  negro  hymns,  will,  a  few  years  hence,  be  one  of  the 

^^Curiosities  of  Literature."     A  fruitful  question  for  the  antiquarian 

will  be,  where  and  how  did  they  originate  ?    Were  they  composed  as  a 

whole,  with  deliberate  arrangement  and  definite  meaning,  or  are  they 

fragments,  caught  here  and  there,,  and  pieced  into  mosaic,  hap-hazard 

as  they  come  ?     Take,  for  instance,  this : 

^  I  looked  inside  ob  Heaben, 
An'  dar  I  saw  King  Jeans  a  comin*, 
Wid  a  white  a  cater  nappen  tied  'ronn*  he  wais, 
Moses  an'  chiUen  wid  de  Lamb." 

Was  this  the  original  wording  and  arrangement?  If  so,  what  visions  orideas 

could  they  have  been,  that  thus  fitly  phrased  themselves.    We  questioned 

several  of  the  coloured  people  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  cater  nappen,"  but 

received  no  further  explanation  than,  "  Why,  dat's  jes*  in  de  hymn." 

Some  of  our  old  familiar  hymns,  they  alter  in  most  ludicrous  fashion. 

The  lines 

*^  Then  while  ye  hear  my  heart-strings  break, 
How  sweet  my  moments  roll," 

they  render, 

"  Then  while  ye  hear  my  heart-strings  break, 
And  see  my  eydxdU  mlU' 

Watts  and  Newton  would  never  recognize  their  productions  through  the 
transformations  they  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  their,  coloured 

admirers. 
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A  hymn  that  is  a  peculiar  favourite,  they  will  sing  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  service,  each  time  to  a  different  tune;  and  the  same  mth 
tunes ;  thej  will  sometimes  sing  three  or  four  hymns  in  succession,  to  a 
tune  that  especially  pleases  them.  It  frequently  happens  in  6uch  cases, 
that  the  hymn  and  the  tune  will  be  in  different  metres ;  a  long  metre 
hymn  will  go  stumbling  over  a  short  metre  tune,  or  a  hymn  in  short 
metre  will  be  swallowed  up  by  a  tune  twice  as  long  as  itself.  In  the 
latter  case  the  words  are  stretched,  and  ^^  drag  their  slow  length  along '^ 
over  half  a  dozen  notes,  while  in  the  former  they  rush  along  with  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  that  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away,  and  that  constitutes 
one  of  the  wonders  of  vocalism. 

The  coloured  people  scarcely  ever  sing  a  hymn  without  a  chorus,  their 
favourite  being,  "Shall  we  know  each  other  there?"  This  they  sing 
with  almost  everything,  sometimes  in  rather  startling  association,  as, 

"Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair, — 
Chorus — Shall  we  know  each  other, 

Shall  we  know  each  other  (here  ?  "  , 

Or, 

*'Hark,  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound, — 
Chorus — Shall  we  know  each  other  th&^e  f  " 

Or  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular : 

'^Hell  is  a  dark  an*  a  drefful  affair, 
An'  ef  I  war  a  sinner  I  wouldn't  go  dar, — 
Chonis — Shall  we  know  each  other  there  ?  '* 

And  they  make  almost  all  their  hymns  into  this  kind  of  patchwori:, 
without  apparently  the  slightest  perception  of  any  incongruity  in  the 
sentiments  thus  joined  together. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  of  teachers  of  freedmen, — ^that  is,  it 
is  so  far  a  question  that  it  terminates  in  a  mark  of  interrogation,  but  is 
really  an  affirmation  with  an  upward  inflexion,  to  which  an  assent  is  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course: — "You  find  them  a  universally  religious 
people,  do  you  not?  "  I  know  that  the  answer,  according  with  the  honest 
belief,  is  generally,  "Yes,"  and  I  know  that  I  shall  place  myself  in  a 
small  and  unpopular  minority  by  answering,  "No;"  yet,  in  reviewing 
my  observations  and  experience,  that  is  the  only  answer  I  can  truthfully 
give. 

Before  going  among  the  freedmen,  I  held,  in  common  with  others,  the 
idea  that  they  were  naturally  religious,  and  that  there  was  both  reality 
and  depth  in  their  religious  life.  "  Perfect  through  suffering,"  "purified 
in  the  fires,"  were  in  our  minds ;  and  we  judged  that  they  who  had  so 
greatly  suffered  must  needs  be  thereby  greatly  purified,  and  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  of  religious  life  than  we  had  attained.  It  seemed  that  those 
over  whose  heads  "  all  the  waves  and  the  billows"  of  sorrow  had  closed 
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in  overwhelming  flood,  must  have  laid  firm  hold  upon  the  only  anchor 
that  could  sustain  them;  that  those  whose  very  souls  were  scorched  by 
the  "fiery  trial "  that  tried  them,  must  have  drank  deep  draughts  of  the 
"Water  of  Life,"  to  soothe  their  agony;  that  they,  who  could  call  nothing 
on  earth  their  own,  must  have  laid  up  for  themselves  abundant  treasures 
in  Heaven.  And  so  thinkipg,  we  forgot  that  faith  is  bom  of  knowledge, 
and  that  this  was  withheld  from  them ;  we  forgot  that  their  inability  to 
read  made  the  truths  and  teachings  of  the  Bible  a  dead  letter  to  most  of 
them;  that  the  only  instruction  they  received  was  from  men,  ignorant  as 
themselves,  who  jumbled  together  words  and  phrases  only  half  caught 
and  not  at  all  understood,  in  one  mass  of  senseless  jargon;  and  that  all 
their  ideas  of  religion  were  gathered  in  noisy  meeting,  where  those,  who 
shouted  the  loudest  and  jumped  the  highest,  were  the  best  Christians. 

Om*  sympathy  overruled  our  judgment,  and  led  us  into  a  great  mistake 
in  our  work.  In  everything  else  we  strove  to  teach  and  elevate  the  f reed- 
men;  in  this,  most  important  of  all,  we  sat  humbly  down  to  be  learners 
instead  of  teachers.  The  managers  of  the  societies  had  the  same  idea, 
and  frequently,  when  teachers  lamented  the  loss  of  church  privileges, 
would  say,  "Why,  you  can  go  to  the  coloured  churches,  can  you  hot  I'* 
never,  apparently,  suspecting  that  there  might  be  any  lack  of  food,  mental 
or  spiritual.  It  was  a  mistake  bom  of  reverence  and  humility,  but  never- 
theless a  mistake,  and  one  that  cannot  now  be  remedied;  for  the  moulding 
stage  of  freedom,  when  these  people  were  as  wax  in  our  hands,  has  passed. 
By  our  presence  and  silence  we  sanctioned  their  extravagances;  and  they 
stand  now  self-confident,  proof  against  remonstrance  and  instruction. 

The  question,  "Are  the  coloured  people  truly  and  deeply  religious?" 
resolves  itself  into  several  other  questions,  which,  considered  separately, 
answer  this,  I  think,  conclusively. 

Can  an  ignorant  religion  ever  be  a  high  type  of  religion?  Many  of 
these  people  are  undoubtedly  sincere;  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
ignorant  as  heathens  of  the  objects  and  foimdation  of  our  faith.  As 
one  proof  of  this,  I  never  met  one  of  the  freedmen,  no  matter  what  their 
life  and  character,  who  did  not  claim  to  be  a  Christian,  hoping  to  ''meet 
de  face  of  Heaben  in  peace."  Other  teachers,  who  have  been  much 
among  them,  have  found  it  the  same,  and  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
features  in  attempting  to  make  any  impression  upon  them.  Opposition 
may  in  time  be  overcome ;  smiling  acquiescence  is  almost  hopeless.  Easy 
assurance  is  the  perfect  fruit  of  utter  ignorance,  and  one  of  its  surest  proofs. 

Is  noisy  excitement  a  proof  of  religious  feeling?  Yet  this  is  almost 
the  only  way  in  which  the  religion  of  the  coloured  people  manifests  itself. 
It  is  very  easy  to  stamp  and  groan,  and  shout  glory;  not  so  easy  to  leam 
imderstandingly  what  glory  means,  and  the  way  to  obtain  a  "good  hope'* 
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of  it.  It  is  easy  to  call  ^'  jes'  now,  Lord,  come  jes'  now,"  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  the  Lord  they  call  upon,  does  really  come,  and 
dwell  in  the  believing  heart.  It  is  easy  to  do  and  say  almost  anything 
in  the  excitement  of  a  crowd,  and  what  is  so  said  and  done  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  heart,  nor  as  any  proof  of  the  life. 
The  children  in  our  schools  would  tell  us  sometimes  :  ^^  Betty,  or  Milly, 
or  Tom,  done  got  'Hgion  las'  night;" — ^that  is,  they  were  so  worked  upon 
by  the  excitement  around  them,  that  they  screamed  and  stamped  (haying 
the  power  they  call  it)  until,  worn  out,  they  were  carried  home  exhausted 
and  fainting.  But  that  was  religion  as  they  understood  it,  and  these 
children  had  got  it. 

Is  the  habitual  use  of  religious  expressions  a  proof  of  real  religion? 
The  coloured  people  constantly  use  such  expressions,  and  this,  I  think, 
more  than  anything  else,  misled  those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  them. 
But  it  will  be  asked,  are  not  such  expressions  prompted  by  religions 
feeling?  Generally,  I  think  not.  Why  do  they  use  them,  then?  From 
habit.  A  person  may  not  be  the  least  a  hypocrite,  and  yet  use  such  ex- 
pressions without  thought  or  meaning.  I  have  heard  children  on  their 
way  to  school  say,  '^I  ain't  late  dis  momin',  bress  de  Lord;"  or  bojs  at 
play,  ^^  I  didn't  loss  dat  ar  marble,  tank  de  Lord  fer  dat."  What  prompts 
these  expressions?  They  repeat  what  they  hear  their  elders  say,  and 
these  again  speak  after  the  fashion  of  their  people. 

Is  regular  attendance  at  church,  proof  of  religious  feeling?  Not 
generally  among  the  coloured  people.  It  must  be  remembered  that  reli- 
gious meetings  were  the  only  change  their  life  in  slavery  afforded;  in 
fact,  their  one  amusement.  What  wonder  that  they  flocked  to  [them, 
and  that  the  pent-up  feelings  and  emotions  found  here  the  expression 
that  was  denied  elsewhere.  But  they  go  to  the  evening  meetings,  stamp, 
shout,  have  the  "power"  and  "get  religion,"  and  the  next  day  fight, 
and  swear  and  steal,  as  they  did  before,  without  apparently  the  slightest 
recollection  of  last  night's  excitement;  and  at  the  next  evening  meeting, 
they  will  go  through  the  same  exercise,  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

But,  it  is  asked,  are  there  no  Christians  among  them?  Undoubtedly. 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  have  been  directly  taught  of  God,  and  who 
show  the  fruits  of  that  teaching  in  their  lives ;  but  I  have  invariably 
found  them  among  the  quieter  ones.  Said  an  old  woman,  one  of  the 
"poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith:" 

"Honey,  I  don't  say  dat  ar  ain't  all  right,  but  I  can't  feel  ter  do  it.  I 
used  ter  do  it,  an'  I  ra'ally  b'liebed  it  was  de  Holy  Sperit  movin'  me; 
but  one  day  I  war  in  a  heap  o'  trouble,  'peared  like  nufiin'  didn't  gib  me 
no  comfort,  an'  I  prayed  to  de  Lord  to  comfort  me  hisself ;  an'  'peared 
like  suffin'  spoke  right  in  my  heart,  soft  an'  quiet  like,  an'  I  'membered 
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how  de  Lord  war  not  in  de  whirlwind,  nor  in  de  storm,  but  in  de  '  still, 
small  voice ; '  an'  I  knowed  dat  ef  He  spoke  ter  us  wid  a  still  voice,  He 
want  us  to  speak  ter  Him  de  same  way.  So,  honey,  since  dat  ar  time  I 
nebber  feeled  one  bit  like  hollerin'  or  stanipin'.^ 

And  so  I  have  almost  invariably  found  it  with  those  who  were  Chris- 
tians in  heart  and  life,  as  well  as  in  profession. 

One  strong  argument  against  the  idea  of  natural  religious  feeling  in  the 
coloured  people,  is  the  fact,  that  as  they  become  educated  it  generally 
decreases.  The  reaction  from  excitement  to  indifference  is  natural  and 
sure,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  change,  this  feeling  is 
weakened.  Those  who  have  been  always  or  for  many  years  free,  mani- 
fest little  of  such  disposition.  It  is  a  fact,  painful  but  undeniable,  that 
among  the  best  educated  of  the  coloured  people,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  infidelity,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  forced  on  them  by  circumstances. 
A  highly  educated  coloured  woman  said,  not  long  since,  in  answer  to  one 
who  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  neglect  of  religious  services: 

^^I  don't  know  whether  I  believe  in  anything  or  not.  So  far  as  I  hear 
anything  about  religion,  I  don't  see  much  to  believe  in.  If  I  went  to 
church,  I  might;  but  I  am  shut  out  from  that.  I  won't  go  to  the  coloured 
churches,  for  Tm  only  disgusted  with  bad  grammar  and  worse  pronun- 
ciation, and  their  horrible  absurdities ;  I  can't  go  to  your  churches,  for  if 
I  am  admitted  at  all,  I  am  put  away  off  in  a  dark  corner,  out  of  reach  of 
everybody,  as  if  I  were  some  imclean  thing,  and  I  will  not  voluntarily 
place  myself  in  such  a  position." 

There  are  many  in  the  same  case,  with  the  same  bitter  feelings,  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  fidelity. 

"Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?" 

Perhaps  not.  Nevertheless,  the  question  may  be  asked  one  day,  when 
shades  of  distinction  are  invisible  in  the  light  of  eternity — ^by  what  right 
we  shut  out  any  human  being  from  participation  in  the  knowledge  of 
that  truth  that  was  to  be  preached  to  "all  men,  everywhere." 


ERRORS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

BY  JAMES  6BANT  WILSON. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  an  entertaining  volume  might  be  written 
concerning  the  curiosities  of  typographical  errata^  which,  although  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  to  readers,  are  often  most  exasperating  to  editors  and 
authors. 

An  Italian  poet  going  to  present  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Pope,  and 
finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the  coach  as  he  went,  a  mistake 
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of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  his  heart  of  chagrin  and  vexation, 
and  died  the  day  after.  Baron  Grimm,  in  his  Memoirs^  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  a  French  writer  having  died  in  a  fit  of  anger  in  con- 
sequence of  a  favourite  work,  which  he  had  himself  revised  with  great 
care,  having  been  printed  with  upward  of  three  hundred  errors,  half  of 
them  having  been  made  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

A  slight  mistake  frequently  changes  the  whole  effect  of  an  article,  or, 
aJ3  in  a  case  recorded  in  the  Ways  and  Words  of  Men  of  Letters^  may 
utterly  ruin  a  writer.  Alluding  to  faux  pas  of  the  press,  Pycroft  relates 
a  conversation  which  he  held  with  a  printer.  ^^  Really,"  said  the  reader, 
'^  gentlemen  should  not  place  such  confidence  in  the  eyesight  of  our  hard- 
worked  and  half -blinded  reader  of  proofs,  for  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I've  utterly  ruined  one  poet  through  a  ludicrous  misprint."  "  Indeed! 
and  what  was  the  imhappy  line  t "  "  Why,  sir,  the  poet  intended  to  say, 
'  See  the  pale  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  fire ;'  instead  of  which  we  made  him 
say,  '  See  the  pale  martjrr  with  his  shirt  onfre.^  Of  course  the  reviewers 
made  the  most  of  a  blunder  so  entertaining  to  their  readers,  and  the 
unfortunate  author  was  never  heard  of  more  in  the  field  of  literature." 

Another  versifier  waa  extinguished  in  the  following  manner :  A  lad 
in  a  printing  office  came  upon  the  name  of  Hecate,  occurring  in  a  line 
like  this :  "  Shall  reign  the  Hecate  of  the  deepest  hell."  The  boy, 
thinking  he  had  discovered  an  error,  ran  to  the  foreman  of  the  office  and 
inquired  eagerly  if  there  was  an  6  in  cat.  "  Why  no,  you  Wockheadl" 
was  the  reply.  Away  went  the  juvenile  type-setter  to  the  press-room 
and  extracted  the  superfluous  letter.  But  fancy  the  horror  of  poet  and 
publisher  when  the  poem  appeared  with  the  line :  "  Shall  reign  the  He 
cat  of  the  deepest  hell."  These  poor  gentlemen  would  have  joined  most 
heartily  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  quatrain  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  similarly  crucified  in  her  first  published 
poem,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  her  indignation  : 

^^  I  wish  I  had  that  editor  about  half  a  minute : 
I'd  hang  him  to  his  heart's  content,  and  ^"ith  an  h  begin  it ; 
I'd  jam  his  body,  eyes  and  bones,  and  spell  it  with  a  d, 
And  send  him  to  that  hiU  of  his :  he  spells  it  with  an  e.** 

A  distinguished  soldier  of  the  late  war,  with  whom  the  writer  had  the 
honour  of  serving  at  Vicksburg  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  who  is  now  the  governor  of  a  Western  State,  was  announced  among 
a  list  of  speakers  who  were  to  address  a  meeting  on  a  certain  occasion  at 
Chicago,  as  a  "  battle-scarec?  general."  K  the  careless  compositor  had 
added  another  r  to  the  italicised  word  it  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth,  and  also  what  the  editor  wrote.  The  same  paper,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  contained  another  equally  ridiculous  erratum.  Said  the 
writer :  "  There  is  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  loyal  masses  with  the 
President's  policy."  Now,  who  would  have  thought  that  the  execrably 
bad  grammar  of  the  above  sentence  could  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
omission  of  a  little  consonant  just  after  the  word  loyal  f — ^thus  placii^ 
the  luckless  author  among  the  "  asses,"  when  he  had  written  himself 
down  something  else. 

Another  instance,  showing  the  importance  of  a  single  letter,  is  that  of 
an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper  in  May,  186^> 
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Leaded  "  Infernal  remedy.**  It  was  very  possibly  quite  true,  but  of 
course  the  compounder  of  the  quack  mixture  meant  to  have  said 
"  Internal  remedy." 

A  long  list  of  such  blxmders  might  be  enumerated,  but  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  following  :  A  publisher  offers  a  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  tail  for  his  paper ;  a  grocer  advertises  an  invoice  of  boxes  of 
pgs  from  Smyrna ;  a  New  York  landlord  announces  a  louse  to  let  and 
possession  given  immediately ;  at  an  inquest  held  the  other  day  on  the 
body  of  a  glutton  who  died  in  devouring  a  part  of  a  turkey,  the  verdict 
"  suffocation  **  was  printed,  with  more  truth  than  was  intended,  stuffoca- 
tion;  in  a  list  of  subscribers  to  a  charitable  fund  "  A  Poor  Bookbinder" 
gave  a  dollar,  and  the  next  subscriber  in  order  was  a  lady  named  A.  Lega 
Fletcher,  but  her  subscription  was  acknowledged  as  from  "  A  Ledger 
Stitcher ; "  and,  to  conclude  an  illustration,  an  editor  recently  apologized 
for  an  error  of  the  preceding  day  which  made  hitn  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  "  overflowing  soakers  of  Major  Eccleston's  hospitable  board : " 
"  overflowing  breakers"  was  of  course  what  he  wrote. 

As  examples  of  errors  clearly  due  to  bad  writing  we  may  mention  that 
an  announcement  in  a  British  government  blue-book,  stating  that  ^'  the 
troops  had  marched  across  Belbec  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  north  ports," 
declared  in  its  first  shape  that  the  troops  '^  had  marched  across  the  Baltic 
and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  North  Foreland."  A  quotation  of  a  rather 
racy  kind  being  ascribed  to  Saint  Lucius,  the  printer's  reader,  doubting 
its  saintly  origin,  and  knowing  no  saint  of  that  name,  was  induced  to 
make  researches,  which  resulted  in  its  discovery  that  the  words  belonged 
to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of 
The  RivaU.  An  erratum  of  a  very  similar  character  occurs  in  Alison's 
Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  In  describing  the 
great  public  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  historian  is  made  to 
say  that  ^^  the  pall  was  borne  by  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  the  marquis 
of  Londonderry,  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Cambermere  and  Sir  Peregrine 
Pickle."  The'association  between  "Peregrine"  and  "Pickle,"  rendered 
immortal  by  Smollett's  novel,  was  evidently  too  strong  for  either  com- 
positor or  reader  to  be  struck  by  this  strange  anti-climspt :  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  was  the  name  intended. 

A  female  compatriot  of  the  irrepressible  Train  not  long  since  addressed 
a  moumf al  communication  to  a  Buffalo  paper :  "  By  some  fantastic 
trick  of  your  type-setter,  my  speech  in  St.  James'  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening  is  suddenly  terminated,  and  so  linked  to  that  of  Mr.  Train  that 
I  am  made  to  run  off  in  an  entirely  new  vein  of  eloquence.  Among 
many  other  exploits,  I  am  made  to  boast  that  I  neither  smoke,  nor  chew, 
nor  drink,  nor  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  swear,  as  if  such  accomplishments  were 
usual  among  American  women  ;  and  wherever  I  refer  to  my  honoured 
countrymen  as  '  white  males,'  I  am  reported  as  having  addressed  them 
as  'white  mules.'  All  these  are  very  good  jokes  if  credited  to  the 
printer's  devil,  but  not  to  those  who  represent  an  unpopular  idea  and 
carefully  weigh  their  words." 

The  editor  of  a  well-known  religious  journal,  in  reference  to  an 
individual,  took  occasion  to  write  that  he  was  rectus  in  ecclesia — ^that  is, 
in  good  standing  in  the  Church.     The  type-setter,  to  whom  this  was  a 
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dead  language,  in  the  editor's  absence  converted  it  into  recttis  in  cu/tna, 
which,  although  pretty  good  Latin,  alters,  in  some  degree,  the  sense,  as 
it  accorded  to  the  reyerend  gentleman  spoken  of  only  a  good  standing  in 
the  kitchen. 

Incorrect  punctuation  is  also  a  prolific  source  oi  faux  pas  of  the  press. 
When  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  of  Newburyport  wrote  his  famous  book 
entitled  A  Pikel  for  the  Knowing  Ones^  there  happened  to  be  many 
heresies,  schisms,  and  false  teachings  abroad  in  the  land  regarding 
punctuation,  and  as  many  diverse  systems  appeared  for  the  location  of 
commas,  semicolons,  periods,  dashes,  etc.,  as  there  were  works  published. 
To  obviate  the  difficidty,  and  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of  suiting 
himself,  his  lordship  left  out  all  marks  of  punctuation  from  the  body  of 
his  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  had  printed  five  pages  of  nothing 
but  pauses  and  stops,  with  which  he  said  the  reader  could  pepper  and 
salt  his  literary  dish  as  he  chose. 

The  following  sentence  from  a  recently-published  sensation  novel 
shows  the  great  importance  of  correct  punctuation  :  "  He  enters  on  his 
head,  his  helmet  on  his  feet,  armed  sandals  upon  his  brow ;  there  was  a 
cloud  in  his  right  hand,  his  faithful  sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry  glare  he 
sat  down."  A  second  instance  occurred  in  an  account  of  a  Delmonico 
dinner.  At  the  banquet  this  toast  was  given  :  "  Woman — Without  her 
man,  is  a  brute."  Another  case  is  that  of  a  New  York  editor  who  thus 
introduced  some  verses  :  "  The  poem  published  this  week  was  composed 
by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain  in  his  grave  for  many  years  for  his 
own  amusement."  Still  another  ludicrous  mistake  was  that  made  by  the 
clergyman  of  a  parish,  to  whom  the  wife  of  a  person  about  to  sail  on  a 
distant  voyage  sent  a  note  expressing  the  following :  ^^  A  husband  going 
to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation."  Unfortunately, 
the  good  matron  was  not  skilled  in  spelling  or  punctuation,  nor  had  the 
minister  quick  vision,  and  he  accordingly  read  the  note,  ^^  A  husband 
going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation."  This 
mistake  is  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  an  Irish  journal :  '^  For  ^  his  Grace 
the  duchess  of  Devonshire  was  safely  delivered,'  read  '  her  Grace  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.'" 

The  late  Peter  Hastie,  of  New  York  City,  discovered  above  one 
thousand  errors  of  spelling,  syntax  and  punctuation  in  a  so-called 
immaculate  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  one-tenth  that  number  of 
errata  on  two  pages  of  a-popular  unabridged  American  dictionary.  The 
only  books  that  are  believed  to  be  perfect — i.  e.,  entirely  free  from  typo- 
graphical errors — are  an  Oxford  edition  of  the  Bible,  a  London  and 
Leipsic  Horace  and  an  American  reprint  of  Dante.  The  University  of 
Oxford  had  a  standing  offer  of  a  guinea  for  each  and  every  error  that 
might  be  found  in  their  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  referred  to  above. 
For  very  many  years  no  one  claimed  the  reward,  until  recently  an 
erratum  was  discovered  by  a  lynx-eyed  reader,  the  reward  duly  paid,  the 
error  corrected,  and  it  is  now  confidently  believed  to  be  without  a 
typographical  blemish  of  any  description. 
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IS    DEATH    PAINFUL? 


BY  E.   P.   BUFFET,   M.D. 


The  moment  of  dying — ^that  point  of  time  when  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body — ^has  abnost  universally  been  regarded  as  one  of  intense  horror. 
Even  those  who  have  the  brightest  anticipations  with  reference  to  a 
future  existence,  consider  death  a  fiery  trial  first  to  be  experienced.  The 
most  encouraging  of  spiritual  advisers  have  words  of  cheer  after  the 
river  is  crossed,  but  none  to  support  in  the  act  of  crossing.  So  even 
Virgil  tells  of  the  delightful  Elysian  fields  for  the  spirits  of  the  blest,  but 
does  not  palliate  the  horrors  of  the  Stygian  river,  the  leaky  boat,  the  ill- 
mannered  Charon,  and  the  snarling  Cerberus,  which  must  first  be  met. 
Bunyan,  after  permitting  his  pilgrims  to  take  their  ease  in  the  land  of 
Beulah,  allows  even  the  most  favoured  of  them  to  experience  some 
difficulty  in  fording  the  stream  to  the  mansions  of  happiness.  What  a 
sea  of  trouble  he  would  expect  some  renegade  pilgrim  from  Vanity  Fair 
to  flounder  through,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  The  agony  of  death, 
the  horrors  of  dying,  are  regarded  as  orthodox  comparisons  when  we 
wish  to  illustrate  something  superlatively  horrible.  We  sometimes  hear 
a  person,  and  one  who,  possibly,  has  received  a  medical  education,  in 
descanting  upon  some  instance  of  intense  suffering,  as  if  exhaling  the 
aroma  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  wisdom,  gj^vely  compare  the 
torture  experienced  with  the  pain  of  death,  supposing  nothing  more  could 
be  asked  to  cap  the  climax  of  severity. 

Such  has  been  the  popular  conviction.  If,  now,  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  it, — ^Lf,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
opposite  is  true — ^that  dying  usually  is  as  painless  and  physically  as 
pleasant  as  sinking  into  a  sleep,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  nervous  and 
affrighted  humanity,  seek  for  the  evidence  of  it,  and  derive  from  it 
whatever  consolation  we  can.  As  we  all  must  make  the  experiment,  let 
lis,  if  we  can,  so  fortify  our  minds  by  investigation,  that  we  shall  not 
"  go,  like  the  cowed  slave,  scourged  to  his  dungeon,"  but  so  that,  un- 
scourged,  and  satisfied  that  there  is  really  no  dungeon,  we  shall  truly 
"  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  question  arises.  How  did  the  popular  impression,  that  death  is 
physically  painful,  originate  ?  Perhaps,  as  one  of  the  constituents  pro- 
ducing that  instinctive  dread  of  death  which  exists  with  animals  of  a 
lower  as  well  as  a  higher  order,  it  was  intended  by  nature  to  preserve 
the  species,  by  preventing  a  reckless  exposure  to  destruction.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  object  of  nature  is  accomplished  when  suffering  prevents 
the  commission  of  those  injuries  which  lead  to  death.    Nothing  is  gained 
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in  any  individual  case  by  keeping  up  the  pain  after  death  is  certaiD,  and 
the  act  of  dying  actually  has  commenced ;  and  as  nature  does  nothing 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  her  ends,  we  may  infer 
that  pain  ceases  when  it  becomes  useless.  We  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  similar  crimes;  a  mistaken  belief  that  there  is  ph7sical 
suffering  at  the  moment  of  death,  is  just  as  effectual  as  a  well-grounded 
one.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  bdLief  we  speak  of  is  produced  hy 
witnessing  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  giving 
them  an  incorrect  interpretation.  In  order  to  point  out  popular  mistakes, 
we  must  notice  what  these  phenomena  are,  what  they  have  been  supposed 
to  indicate,  and  what  is  their  true  signification. 

The  modes  of  dying  are  various ;  but  there  are  classical  cases,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  For  convenience,  the  period  from 
complete  health  to  the  moment  of  death  can  be  divided  into  different 
stages.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  disease,  or  whatever  wastes  the 
vital  powers,  is  actively  at  work.  This  stage  varies  in  length.  In 
chronic  disease,  it  is  a  period  perhaps  of  years ;  in  acute,  of  days  or 
weeks  ;  but,  in  both,  it  is  the  period  of  entire  consciousness,  and  a  mor- 
bidly acute  perception  of  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  this  stage,  suffering 
is  often  such  a  prominent  characteristic  as  almost  to  render  the  disease 
itself  of  a  secondary  importance.  It  is  the  period  of  struggle  between 
nature  and  her  antagonist,  and  continues  imtil  it  is  decided  which  is  to 
win.  It  is  not  a  dying  stage,  but  is  preliminary  and  essential  to  death, 
imless  in  those  cases  of  sudden  death,  where  the  different  stages  are  con- 
densed in  the  single  crash  which  annihilates  at  the  instant.  In  the 
second  stage,  nature  is  yielding  up  the  struggle  with  her  enemy,  who  is 
now  sure  of  success.  The  patient  lies  thoroughly  exhausted  with 
struggling,  with  consciousness  and  sensation  perhaps  yet  present,  perhaps 
gone — ^but,  at  least,  going ;  if  'conscious  at  all,  unwilling  to  be  disturbed 
or  aroused.  The  countenance  now  loses  the  expression  it  has  worn 
through  life,  or  that  of  suffering  which  it  has  assumed  during  the  disease, 
and  that  ominous,  indescribable  look  of  vacuity  appears,  once  seen  never 
to  be  foi^otten,  which  assures  spectators  that  death  is  at  hand,  and  leads 
to  the  significant  and  forcible,  if  not  graceful  expression,  that  ''  he  has 
been  struck  with  death."  Bathed  with  perspiration,  with  pinched 
features,  relaxed  jaw,  frequent  and  gasping  breath,  rapid  and  weak 
pulse,  the  victim  lies,  if  conscious  and  strong  enough  to  answer  a  question, 
oomplainiiig  no  longer  of  pain^  but  of  being  '^  tired."  Consciousness 
gradually  disappears,  and  it  may  be  that  breathing  ceases  so  impercep- 
tibly that  no  one  can  tell  the  precise  mpment. 

^*  We  thought  her  dying  while  she  slept, 
And  seeping  while  she  died." 
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Or  it  may  be  that,  just  before  the  last  breath,  there  are  other  phenomena 
which  we  will  suppose  to  constitute  a  third  stage,  when,  with  a  violent, 
convulsive  movement  of  the  frame,  contortions  of  the  countenance,  and 
apparently  a  desperate  struggle  for  breath,  the  scene  closes. 

Such  are,  most  frequently,  the  phenomena  of  dying.  "We  must  inter- 
pret them  ourselves,  for  the  victim  never  returns  to  assist  us.  It  is  true, 
we  have  heard  of  a  certain  executioner  in  France,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  arrangement  made  with  his  victim,  calling  loudly  in  the  ear  of 
the  head,  just  severed  from  the  body  to  give  some  sign  if  any  suffering 
was  experienced ;  buti  the  head,  perhaps  from  modesty  as  to  answering 
for  the  trimk  in  its  new  relation,  made  no  reply.  Another  rudely  struck 
the  face  of  a  lady  of  rank  just  beheaded  by  the  guillotine.  It  is  said 
that  a  blush  of  indignation  overspread  the  features ;  but  inasmuch  as  a 
blush  would  probably  be  produced  by  an  accelerated  action  of  the  heart, 
and  as  the  heart  at  that  time  had  no  connection  with  the  head  or  face, 
unfortunately  for  the  romance  of  the  story,  it  can  hardly  be  true. 

Now,  in  those  cases  where  the  breathing  ends  so  inperceptibly  that  we 
can  hardly  be  certain  that  it  has  ended  at  all,  there  certainly  can  be 
nothing  to  furnish  ground  for  the  popular  impression  that  the  moment 
of  dying  is  one  of  physical  suffering.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  and  cause  of  convulsions,  and  their  effects 
under  different  circumstances,  after  witnessing  the  quiet  and  ease  of  the 
dying  person  just  before  death,  and  then,  at  the  moment  of  death, 
noticing  the  truly  unnatural  and  horrifying  contortions  of  the  countenance 
and  convulsions  of  the  body,  should  immediately  suppose  that  they  were 
an  evidence  of  extreme  suffering.  He  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  patient  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  suffered  no  pain. 

But  we  must  remember  that 

" It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom;" 

that  there  must  be  some  phenomena  of  some  kind  at  death,  as  there  are 
even  when  one  falls  asleep ;  that  there  is  a  priori  no  more  reason  to 
expect  pain  in  one  case  than  in  the  other;  that  the  convulsions  that 
occur  at  death  are  no  evidence  of  suffering  then,  unless  they  are  at  other 
times  such  an  evidence.  But  they  are  not,  In  epilepsy,  we  often  see 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  persisting  for  hours,  and  the  patient,  re- 
covering, invariably  professes  unconsciousness  of  all  that  has  occurred.  In 
some  other  cases,  where  there  is  consciousness,  there  is  no  pain,  excepting 
the  feeling  of  exhaustation  from  the  violence  of  the  exertion.  Con- 
vulsions are  simply  the  loss  of  control,  from  any  cause  whatever,  which 
the  will  posseses  over  the  numerous  nerves — the  telegraph  wires  running 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  call  the  muscles  into  action.  When,  from 
any  cause,  the  mind — ^the  telegraphic  operator,  seated  at  the  great  central 
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battery,  the  brain — Closes  its  control,  then  at  once  the  most  absurd  mes- 
sages are  sent  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  the  most 
grotesque  muscular  movements  occur  in  response ;  convulsions  and 
contortions  ensue,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  movements  under 
control  of  the  will  that  the  vagaries  of  a  maniac  bear  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  well-balanced  mind.  If ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  consciousness  has 
been  absent  during  these  convulsions,  when  it  returns,  and  the  will 
recovers  its  accustomed  control,  never  is  the  mind  aware  of  the  conuno- 
tion  that  has  occurred  during  its  absence,' and  never  has'  there  been 
experienced  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain.  What  is  more  natural,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  than  to  suppose  that  the  convulsions  and  contortions 
which  sometimes  occur  at  the  moment  of  death  are  not  the  result  or  an 
evidence  of  suffering,  but  simply  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the 
mind  has  finally  deserted  its  seat  of  control  at  the  nervous  centre,  and 
that  with  it  have  gone,  as  always  before,  sensation  and  consciousness ; 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  nerves  are  acting  with  their  wonted  dis- 
order for  the  last  time  ?  If  never  before  in  such  commotion  has  there 
been  any  sufPering,  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  convulsion  of 
death,  there  is  any  evidence  of  it? 

Still  another  ground  for  the  belief  that  these  convulsions  are  not  an 
evidence  of  pain,  is  the  fact  that  similar  muscular  movements  can  be 
reproduced  after  the  patient  is  absolutely  and  unmistakably  dead.  The 
agent  to  be  used  is  that  invisible  force,  galvanism,  between  which  and 
the  nervous  power  there  are  many  striking  points  of  similarity.  The 
late  Professor  Gilman,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  used 
to  relate  to  his  medical  class  that,  when  experiments  with  this  agent 
were  first  attempted,  he,  with  some  of  his  medical  brethren,  having  met 
with  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  subject  fresh  from  the  gallows, 
proceeded  to  experiment.  They  succeeded  beyond  their  most  saugoine 
expectation.  Such  vigorous  and  surprising  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
the  muscles  of  the  face  occurred,  that,  for  a  time,  the  resurrection  was 
considered  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  interest  in  the  experiment,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  was  giving  way  before  the  question,  requiring 
more  immediate  consideration,  as  to  what  methods  might  be  taken  to 
enable  so  lively  a  subject  to  escape  the  process  of  rendering  satisfaction 
to  the  demands  of  justice  a  second  time.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  majesty  of  the  law  had  been  fully  vindicated.    Professor 

D y  of  the  same  school,  would  occassionally  edify  his  dass  by 

experiments  upon  animals,  illustrating  the  same  principle.  A  decapitated 
frog  would  be  presented,  sitting  firm  and  erect,  with  all  the  dignity  that 
could  be  presented  by  a  frog  without  a  head.  A  slight  shock  from  the 
conducting  wire,  and  the  animal  would  leap  with  as  much  agility  and 
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graceful  precision  as  lie  ever  could  have  exhibited  in  his  native  puddle  in  his 
season  of  most  buoyant  health ;  and  he  would  descend  in  position  appro- 
priate for  the  renewal  of  his  efforts.  Certainly,  reflex  movements  of  this 
character,  which  can  be  made  to  occur  after  death,  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  either  of  consciousness  or  sensation  when  they 
occur  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Another  occasion  for  the  belief  that  the  dying  moment  is  a  painful 
one,  is  the  fact  that  pain  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  first  stage, 
and  is  almost  always  preliminary  to  death.  As,  in  disease,  the  pain  is 
acnte,  and  as  death  is  regarded  simply  as  the  culminatiou  of  disease,  so 
the  moment  of  death  is  considered  the  period  of  the  climax  of  pain. 

But  if  we  find  that  pain  has  a  useful  object  to  serve,  and  that  that 
object  is  accomplished  before  death  occurs,  is  not  the  inference  a  proper 
one  that  suffering  then  ceases  ?  The  object  of  pain  is  purely  benevolent 
—to  warn  us  of  danger,  and  to  force  us  to  take  measures  to  avert  it.  If 
there  is  any  exception  to  the  rule,  it  is  comprehended  in  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  woman.  Without  pain  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact, 
half  of  our  diseases  would  be  undetected ;  and  without  it  to  force  us  to 
take  rest,  which  is  the  great  antidote,  many  more  of  them  would  go  on 
to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  the  burglar-alarm  to  warn  us  when  our 
premises  are  invaded.  It  is  not  an  essential  of  disease,  nor  one  of  the 
elements  of  danger,  as  is  so  often  thought ;  but  its  duty  is,  to  give  the 
signal  so  long  as  danger  exists.  It  disappears  simultaneously  with 
the  termination  of  the  disease.  It  sometimes  disappears  while  the 
disease  continues,  but  then  its  departure  is  ominous  of  evil.  It  has  gone 
not  because  it  has  accomplished  its  object,  but  because  it  has  failed  to 
do  so.  The  disease  has  trimnphed  in  some  particular  part,  and  death  of 
that  portion  is  occurring,  and  suffering  ceases  because  it  can  no  longer 
be  of  use.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  reason  that,  as  it  is  in  a  part,  so  it 
will  be  in  the  whole  1  Is  it  not  likely,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  all 
sufferins  should  cease  when  it  is  certain  that  death  of  the  whole  must 
take  place  f  Perhaps  this  cessation  of  suffering  takes  place  only  a  few 
moments  before  death,  too  late  for  any  signal  to  that  effect  from  the 
patient ;  but  that  it  often  does  occur,  we  know  from  the  grateful  con- 
fession of  many  a  sufferer;  and  is  it  not  contrary  to  all  reason  to  suppose 
that,  after  it  once  has  ceased,  it  will  make  a  useless  onset  again  at  the 
very  last  moment  ? 

Reasons  such  as  these  are  certainly  a  sufficient  reply  to  merely  a 
popular  prejudice,  of  long  standing  though  it  may  have  been.  But  facts 
also  tend  to  confirm  the  position  that  has  been  taken. 

An  instance  coming  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer  is  to 
the  point.    B— ,  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  Haven,  informed  one  of 
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his  brethren  behind  the  counter  that  he  intended  to  go  in  the  cellar  and 
hang  himself,  and  accordingly  started.     His  friend,  after  a  short  time, 

had  occasion  also  to  descend,  as  B well  knew  would  be  the  case ; 

and,  to  his  suprise,  found  the  unfortunate  clerk  suspended  bj  the  neck, 
and  apparently  dead.     To  cut  the  rope  and  convey  him  to  the  counter 
above,  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments.     There,  after  the  vigorous 
manipulations  of  physicians  for  about  twenty  minutes,  he  revived,  but 
was  informed  by  his  medical  attendants  that  three  minutes  longer  in  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  he  had  been  found,  would  have  terminated 
his  period  of  service  with  his  employers.      After  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  told  his  tale,  and  with  enough  of  the'  fear  of  death,  just 
escaped,  before  his  eyes,  to  ensure  its  veracity.     He  had  no  intention  of 
committing  suicide,  but,  with  the  noose  about  the  chin,  while  standing 
upon  an  almost  invisible  support,  he  intended,  as  a  grim  joke,  to  present 
the  appearance  of  hanging  to  the  clerk  who  was  shortly  to  descend  to 
the  cellar.     Unfortunately  for  his  plan,  the  support  on  which  he  was 
standing  fell  from  beneath  his  feet,  the  noose  slipped  below  the  chin,  and 
he  actually  was  suspended  by  the  neck.     Now  comes  that  which  may  be 
of  interest  by  way  of  argument.      At  first  he  experienced  decided  dis- 
comfort from  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but 
soon  all  pain  either  ceased,  or  was  unnoticed  in  his  efforts  to  escape. 
He  first  attempted  to  lift  himself  by  grasping  the  rope  above  his  head, 
but  failed.      Thinking  of  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  vest-pocket,  he  next 
attempted  to  cut  the  rope  :   but,  while  working  vigorously  in  this  way, 
his  vision  failed,  his  grasp  upon  the  cutting  instrument  relaxed,  and  he 
heard  it  drop  to  the  floor,  and  consciousness  was  gone,  until  it  returned 
as  he  was  lying  upon  the  counter.     Here  we  have  the  unvarnished  tale 
of  one  who,  to  all  practical  purposes,  had  experienced  the  delights  of 
hanging.    It  can  be  assumed  that  he  never  would  have  experienced  more 
pain  if  he  had  remained  hanging  imtil  dead;  for  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness had  gone,  and,  as  their  disappearance  depended  on  a  certain  con- 
dition produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
they  would  have  remained  absent  so  long  as  that  pressjire  continued. 
His  pain  was  not  great,  and  by  no  means  the  imagined  pain  of  the  dying 
moment,  for  that  moment  did  not  occur ;   and  it  actually  decreased  and 
disappeared  as  death  was  approaching.     The  contortions  and  convulsions 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  such  horrible  suffering,  and  which  he 
may  have  been  the  subject  of  before  he  was  discovered,  took  place,  if  at 
all,  only  after  his  loss  of  consciousuess  ;  Iva  lie  controlled  the  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  up  to  that  time.     That  which,  to  the  spectator, 
would  have  appeared  the  time  of  greatest  torture,  wa.s  to  him  a  period  of 
complete  oblivion. 
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In  many  instances,  persons  have  been  recovered  from  drowning  who 
have  remained  in  the  water  after  all  consciousness  was  gone,  and  so  long 
that  hours  may  have  elapsed  before  any  sign  of  life  could  be  discovered. 
They  invariably  tell  the  same  tale.  They  say  that  the  sense  of  danger, 
the  instinctive  dread  of  death,  the  first  feelings  of  suffocation,  are  not 
pleasant ;  but  they  do  not  expatiate  at  all  upon  the  great  pain  even  of 
these  preliminary  phenomena.  This  stage  passes  by,  and  then  comes 
another  period,  when,  instead  of  the  horrors  they  are  expected  to  relate 
of  the  approach  of  death,  they  only  tell  of  the  scenes  of  their  bygone 
life  passing  in  rapid  review,  with  vivid  distinctness,  before  their  mental 
vision — of  the  expe'rience  of  years  crowded,  as  it  were,  in  a  few  moments, 
80  as  completely  to  absorb  their  attention.  They  speak  of  delightful 
visions,  beautiful  phantasms,  and  musical  murmuring  sounds  ;  and  these 
fascinations  are  the  last  of  their  recollections,  until  the  rough  methods 
of  restoring  consciousness  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in 
a  world  of  troubles.  Now,  who  can  pretend  that  they  have  not 
experienced  all  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  act  of  dying?  It  is  not 
only  improbable,  but  impossible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  That  stage  ' 
of  semi-consciousness,  of  loss  of  sensation,  of  dreamy  review,  of  beautiful 
visions,  results  from  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain — a  congestion, 
perhaps — ^whlch  always  occurs,  and  must  occur,  in  cases  in  which  oxygen 
is  not  supplied  to  the  lungs ;  and  therefore,  in  every  case  of  death  by 
suffocation,  in  whatever  form.  As  the  cause  continues  and  increases  in 
intensity,  so  must  the  effect.  As  the  air  is  more  and  more  entirely 
excluded  from  the  lungs,  so  must  the  loss  of  sensation  and  consciousness 
become  more  and  more  complete,  until  both  are  gone ;  and  they  can 
never  return  so  long  as  the  cause  of  their  removal  remains  at  work. 

Such,  then,  are  not  the  pains,  but  the  pleasures,  of  dying.  The  pain, 
Tve  assume  to  be  preliminary  to  death,  and  mostly  the  constituent  of  what 
has  been  called  the  first  stage.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  tedious  wast- 
ing of  the  chronic,  or  the  fierce  onset  of  the  acute  disease,  by  the  bullet, 
the  knife,  or  the  rope. 

"  Many  are  tlie  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  the  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  within." 

But  when  nature  begins  to  yield  the  struggle  with  her  antagonist,  then 
we  assume  that  pain  begins  to  subside.  This  period  we  call  the  second 
stage,  and,  short  though  it  may  be,  we  assume  that  it  exists,  and,  in  it, 
little  or  no  pain.  Now  the  brain,  either  deprived  of  its  wonted  supply 
of  blood,  or  furnished  with  blood  poisonous  for  want  of  air,  allows 
sensation  to  become  blunted,  and,  not  equal  to  the  task  of  commected 
thought,  originates  those  delirious  fancies  which  furnish  the  delight  of 
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opium-eating  and  intoxication.  This  may  be  said  with  truth,  for  the 
physical  effects  of  opium,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  upon  the  brain,  are 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  suffocation.  In  all  these  cases,  oxygen  is 
deficient  in  the  blood.  In  this  stage  of  semi-delirium  occur  occasionally 
those  bright  visions  of  angels  and  of  spirits  of  departed  friends,  and  those 
sounds  of  sweet  music  from  which  surrounding  friends  are  wont  to 
solace  themselves  with  brighter  hopes  for  the  departed.  In  certain 
temperaments  the  visions  are  of  an  opposite  character,  as  is  also  some- 
times the  case  in  intoxication  from  other  causes.  In  this  stage,  the  dying 
person  appears  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings,  unwilling  to  be  aroused  from  his  delightful  trance,  bnt 
exhibiting  by  his  countenance  but  little  of  what  is  passing  in  his  mini 
In  the  third  stage,  if  it  occurs,  we  assume  that  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tion are  entirely  gone;  that  the  convulsions  are  only  the  automatic 
movements  of  an  animal  organization  after  its  spiritual  occupant  has  left, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  act  of  dying  is  not  painful. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  criminal  who  had  experienced  all  the  legal 
formalities  of  a  death  upon  the  gallows.  He  had  been  suspended  by  the 
neck,  and  was  pronounced  dead  in  due  form  by  the  physicians.  His 
apparently  inanimate  body  found  its  way,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  a 
neighbouring  dissecting-room.  There,  in  the  midst  of  incipient  anato- 
mists and  future  surgeons,  stimulated  by  the  first  few  pricks  of  the  scalpel, 
to  their  utter  surprise  and  indignution,  he  returned  to  life.  His  subse- 
quent conduct  might  be  regarded  as  peculiar  under  the  circumstances. 
Instead  of  expressing  delight  at  his  resurrection,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  poured  a  shower  of  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  those  sur- 
rounding him  for  arous.r)g  him  from  such  a  pleasant  trance  as  he  had 
experienced.  This  anecdote  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  things 
that  have  been  said,  though  its  truth  is  not  vouched  for.  In  respect  to 
credibility,  it  may  be  classified  with  another,  which  relates  how  Peter 
the  Great  sailed  across  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  lead  coffin,  carrying  his  head 
under  his  arm.  The  man  evidently  had  never  been  dead;  for,  judging 
from  his  profanity,  and  what  we  knew  of  his  antecedents,  the  temperature 
of  his  post-mortem  abode  would  have  been  such  as  to  have  made  the 
cooler  atmosphere  of  a  dissecting-room  highly  desirable. 

Leaving  the  anecdote  just  related  out  of  consideration,  we  infer,  from 
all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the  criminal  under- 
going execution  on  the  gallows,  upon  which  newspaper  reporters  dilate 
as  an  evidence  of  extreme  suffering  and  as  an  argument  against  capital 
punishment,  and  from  which  the  spectators  estimate  the  precise  amount 
of  torture  the  victim  is  undergoing,  take  place  either  when  the  poor 
wretch  is  in  a  complete  oblivion  of  all  his  surroundings,  or  in  that  state 
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of  delirious  dreaming  and  freedom  from  sensation  which  would  make 
the  idea  of  "dancing  upon  a  tight  rope"  not  entirely  incompatible  with 
his  mental  condition.  The  shock  of  the  sudden  drop,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  death  upon  the  gallows,  is  probably  severe  enough  to  stupify  the  vic- 
tim; and  insensibility  from  this  cause  occupies  the  first  stage,  otherwise 
one  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  Before  sensibility  has  had  time  to 
retm-n,  he  is  in  the  second  stage,  the  period  of  visions  and  hallucination, 
and  this  is  all  he  experiences,  whatever  convulsions  his  frame  may  be 
midergoing.  These  convulsions  do  not  occur,  if  a  certain  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  near  the  base  of  the  brain  is  injured — ^if  that,  which  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  fracture  of  the  neck,  takes  place.  When  this  occurs, 
all  motion  is  prevented,  and  the  man  not  only  dies,  but  the  muscles  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  any  indication  of  what  is  going  on,  or 
any  evidence  of  suffering,  if  we  suppose  convulsive  movements  indicate 
suffering.  The  class  of  a  certain  professor  abeady  mentioned  have  often 
witnessed  the  surprising  precision  and  celerity  with  which  he  thrusts  his 
sharp  steel  point  to  the  vital  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  physiological 
experiments  upon  some  of  the  canine  tribe.  The  animal  would  hardly 
have  time  for  a  squeak,  but  would  be  motionless  and  dead,  apparently, 
without  dying.  Mr.  Bergh  would  have  been  delighted  to  discover  that 
so  sudden  a  death  was  possible;  as  would  perhaps  also  be  any  unfortunate 
dog  who,  chained  to  the  leg  of  the  professorial  table,  was  awaiting  his 
turn  to  become  the  victim  to  science. 

It  is  likely  that  that  process,  not  of  dying,  but  of  approaching  death, 
is  most  painful  which  most  prolongs  the  first  stage,  in  which  nature  is 
struggling  to  maintain  her  foothold.  Therefore  that  which  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  fact,  is  indeed  true,  that  crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  modes  by  which  death  can  be  produced;  for  the  first  stage,  which, 
in  this  method,  is  one  of  excruciating  pain,  is  very  much  prolonged. 

A  favourite  mode  of  committing  suicide  in  France,  is  to  go  to  sleep  in 
a  small  room  having  no  means  of  ventilation,  in  which  there  is  a  fire  of 
slowly-burning  charcoal.  The  air  gradually  becomes  so  impure  that  it 
cannot  furnish  the  lungs  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  requisite  to  support 
life,  and  death  occurs  as  from  suffocation;  but  so  gradual  is  the  process, 
that  any  discomfort  the  victim  may  experience  is  not  sufiicient  to  waken 
him,  and  the  dreams  of  death  become  commingled  with  those  of  a  sleep 
which  never  terminates. 

It  is  when  nature  is  struggling  to  resist  the  approach  of  death  that 
there  is  a  pain.  In  death  from  old  age  there  is  no  such  struggle.  Nature 
yields,  because  the  time  to  do  so  has  come.  The  machine  has  been 
actually  worn  out,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  rudely  break  it  by  violence. 
There  is,  then,  no  first  stage,  unless  the  whole  period  of  life  may  be  so 
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called;  but  the  dreamy,  quiet,  second  stage  creeps  over  the  aged  person, 
and,  without  any  appeai'ance  of  pain,  he  sinks  to  his  rest.  As  affording 
some  countenance  to  what  we  have  attempted  to  prove,  we  are  glad  to 
quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  medical  author  and  teacher  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  W.  Aitken:  "Death  by  extreme  old  age  may  be  considered,  in  many 
instances,  as  the  desirable  end  of  a  long-continued,  and,  perhaps,  a  dreaiy 
journey.  The  sufferer  appears  to  fall  asleep,  as  he  might  do  after  severe 
fatigue.  The  long  and  weary  journey  of  life  is  thus  often  brought  to  a 
close  with  little  apparent  derangement  of  the  ordinary  mental  powers; 
the  final  scene  is  often  brief,  and  the  phenomena  of  dying  are  almost 
imperceptible.  The  senses  fail  as  if  sleep  were  about  to  supervene;  tlie 
perceptions  become  gradually  more  and  more  obtuse,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
aged  man  seems  to  pass  into  his  final  slumber.  We  scarce  can  tell  the 
precise  instant  at  which  the  solemn  change  from  life  to  death  has  been 
completed.  Sensation  fails  first,  then  voluntary  motion;  but  the  powers 
of  involuntary  muscular  contraction,  imder  the  excitement  of  some  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  may  continue  for  some  time  longer  to  be  freely  expressed. 
The  blood  generally  ceases  first  to  be  propelled  to  the  extremities.  The 
pulsations  of  the  heart  become  less  and  less  efficient.  The  blood  fails  to 
complete  its  circuit,  so  that  the  feet  and  hands  become  cold  as  the  blood 
leaves  them,  and  the  decline  of  temperature  gradually  advances  to  the 
central  parts.  Thus  far  the  act  of  dying  seems  to  be  as  painless  as  f alliog 
asleep;  and  those  who  have  recovered  after  apparent  death  from  drown- 
ing, and  after  sensation  has  been  totally  lost,  assert  that  they  have 
experienced  no  pain.    What  is  called  significantly  the  agony  of  death^ 

may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  purely  automatic,  and  therefore  unfelt. 
The  mind,  doubtless,  at  that  solemn  moment,  may  be  absorbed  with  that 
instantaneous  review  of  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  in  bygone 
times,  and  which  are  said  to  present  themselves  with  such  overwhelming 
power,  vividness,  and  force,  that,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne, '  we  appear 
to  lose,  with  little  anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  light  and  of  ourselves/ 
At  such  a  time,  the  vivid  impressions  of  a  life  well  spent  must  constitute 
that  euthanasia — ^that  happy  death — to  be  desired  by  all." 

"  *  You  shaU  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,'  said  my  uncle  Toby,  'to  my 
house,  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter,  and  we'll 
have  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall  be  your  nurse;  and  Til  be 
your  servant,  Le  Fevre.'         *         ♦         * 

"  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  the  heart,  rallied 
back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment;  he  looked  up  wistfully  in 
my  uncle  Toby's  face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy — and  that  ligament, 
fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken. 

"Nature  instantly  ebbed  again;  the  film  returned  to  its  place;  the 
pulse  fluttered — stopped — ^went  on — throbbed — stopped  again — amoved 
-stopped — shall  I  go  onf    No." 
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WILLIAM     HAZLITT. 

BY   H.   T.  TUCKERMANN. 

Among  English  essayists  WilHam  Hazlitt  is  distinguished  for  his  psycho- 
logical revelations.  Less  companionable  than  Steele,  less  erudite  than 
De  Quincey,  without  Addison's  classic  culture  and  Leigh  Hunt's  hon- 
hmte^  he  is  more  introspective  than  any  one  of  these.  The  speculative 
exceeds  the  literary  element  in  his  equipment.  To  think  rather  than  to 
learn  was  his  prevalent  tendency;  intuition  rather  than  acquisition  was 
his  resource.  The  cast  of  his  mind,  the  quality  of  his  temperament,  and 
the  nature  of  his  experience  combined  to  make  him  thoughtful,  individual, 
and  earnest;  more  abstract  than  social,  more  intent  than  discursive, 
more  original  than  accomplished,  he  contributed  ideas  instead  of  fanta- 
sies, and  vindicated  opinions  instead  of  tastes.  Zest  was  his  inspiration ; 
that  intellectual  pleasure  which  comes  from  idiosyncrasies,  moods,  con- 
victions, he  both  felt  and  imparted  in  a  rare  degree;  he  thirsted  for  truth; 
he  was  jealous  of  his  independence;  he  was  a  devotee  of  freedom.  In 
him  the  animal  and  intellectual  were  delicately  fused.  Few  such  volu- 
minous writers  have  been  such  limited  readers.  Keenly  alive  to  political 
abuses,  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  dissent,  prone  to  follow  out  his  mental 
instincts  with  little  regard  to  precedent  or  prosperity,  there  was  a  singular 
consistency  of  purpose  in  his  career.  Undisciplined  by  academic  training, 
his  mind  was  developed  by  a  process  of  reflection,  both  patient  and  com- 
prehensive; and  so  much  was  it  to  him  a  kingdom,  that  only  the  pressure 
of  necessity  or  the  encouragement  of  opportunity  would  have  won  him 
^m  vagrant  musing  to  elaborate  expression.  He  looked  within  for  the 
materials  of  his  essays,— drawing  upon  reason  and  consciousness,  outward 
influences  being  the  occasions  rather  than  the  source  of  his  discourse. 
So  far  as  he  was  a  practical  writer  he  was  a  reformer,  and,  as  a  critic. 
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he  wrote  from  aesthetic  insight,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any  conven- 
tional standard.  Accordingly,  while  excelled  in  fancy,  rhetoric,  and  full- 
ness of  knowledge  by  many  of  his  class,  he  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive; 
he  may  amuse  less,  but  he  makes  us  think  more,  and  puts  us  on  a  track 
of  free  and  acute  speculation  or  subtle  intellectual  sympathy.  He  makes 
life  interesting  by  hinting  its  latent  significance;  he  reyeaJs  the  mysterious 
charm  of  character  by  analyzing  its  elemental  traits ;  he  revives  our  souse 
of  truth  and  defines  the  peculiarities  of  genius ;  and  to  him  progress, 
justice,  and  liberty  seem  more  of  personal  concern  from  this  very  percep- 
tion of  the  divine  possibilities  of  free  development.  His  defects  and  mis- 
fortunes confirmed  these  tendencies.  A  more  complete  education  would 
probably  have  weakened  his  power  as  a  writer;  more  extensive  social 
experience,  less  privation  and  persecution,  would  have  bred  intellectual 
ease,  and  higher  birth  and  fortune  modified  the  emphasis  of  his  opinions. 
But,  thrown  so  early  upon  his  own  resources,  left  to  his  wayward  impul- 
ses, and  taught  to  think  for  himself,  he  garnered  in  solitude  the  thoughts 
which  circumstances  afterwards  elicited,  and  had  the  time  and  the  freedom 
to  attaiu  certain  fixed  views  and  realize  his  own  special  endowments  by 
experiment.  His  earliest  tendency  was  metaphysical,  his  most  congenial 
aptitude  artistic.  The  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  devouring  intelligence 
was  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  truth ;  the  fondest  desire  of  his  youth  was  to 
be  a  painter ;  and  from  these  two  facts  in  the  history  of  his  mind,  we  can 
easily  infer  all  his  merits  as  an  essayist:  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
brings  every  subject  to  the  test  of  consciousness,  on  the  other,  his  sen- 
suous love  of  beauty  and  curious  delight  in  its  study  give,  at  once,  a 
philosophical  and  sympathetic  charm  to  his  lucubrations,  in  which  consists 
their  special  attraction.  It  was  disappointment  in  his  ambition  to  he- 
come  an  artist  that  renewed  his  speculative  vein,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  this  more  winsome  to  the  public  that  made  him  a  popular  author. 
The  details  of  such  a  career  and  the  traits  of  such  a  character  are  worthy 
of  study ;  and  the  volume  of  Leigh  Hunt  already  cited  is  a  graceful  evi- 
dence of  intellectual  obligation,  the  sources  of  which  we  shaU  endeavour 
to  indicate  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  life  and  writings  of  William 
Hazlitt. 

Bostonians  of  the  liberal  school,  who  visited  England  in  the  early  days 
of  packet-ships,  must  have  felt  disappointed  at  the  obscure  and  unenvi- 
able position  of  the  scattered  representatives  of  their  faith  there. 
Accustomed  to  associate  superiority  with  everything  English,  from  cloth 
and  cutlery  to  books  and  scholars,  and  leaving  a  community  where  cul- 
ture and  competence  were  identified  with  Unitarianism,  the  small,  bare 
chapels  and  isolated  labours  of  the  most  intellectual  class  of  dissenters  in 
Britain  doubtless  proved  a  painful  surprise.    The  contrast  they  offered 
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to  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the  Established  Religion  deepened  this 
impression.  And  yet,  with  this  despised  minority  originated  much  of  the 
humane  and  independent  thinking  which  has  brightened  and  beautified 
our  civilization.  Political  justice  and  religious  toleration  upheld  and 
illustrated  by  earnest  and  courageous  minds,  whose  crusade  was  sanc- 
tioned by  rare  personal  worth  and  frugal  probity,  found  by  degrees  that 
popular  recognition  which  now  makes  principles  once  persecuted  as  dan- 
gerous the  salubrious  leaven  in  the. inert  mass  of  traditional  wrong  and 
deadening  superstition.  In  such  a  school,  unendowed  by  the  state,  un- 
heralded by  titles,  unrecognized  by  the  great  world,  William  Hazlitt  was 
bom  and  bred. 

John  Hazlitt,  an  Irish  Protestant,  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Antrim 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary,  and  there  established  himself  as  a 
flax  factor;  his  son  William  graduated  at  Glasgow  in  1761,  joined  the 
Unitarians,  and  crossed  over  to  England,  where,  for  many  years,  in 
various  rural  places,  he  was  settled  over  small  congregations.  He  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  of  learning  and  piety,  but  destitute  of 
ambition;  simple  in  his  tastes,  of  frugal  and  studious  habits,  and  a 
remarkably  modest  and  contented  disposition.  The  aspect  imder  which 
he  was  best  remembered  by  his  children  was  "  poring  over  old  folios," 
and  watching  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  his  vegetable-garden.  He 
was  a  beautiful  type  of  the  English  pastor  as  delineated  by  Goldsmith, 
with  the  difference  that  to  a  scholar's  habits  and  a  good  man's  peaceful 
benignity  he  added  a  vivid  smypathy  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
his  race,  and  a  keen  interest  in  philosophic  inquiries.  Accordingly, 
despite  a  small  salary  and  frequent  clerical  migrations,  he  sustained  casual 
relations  with  the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  day;  he  was  a  warm  friend 
to  our  country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  aCnd  of  essential  service  to 
the  American  prisoners  at  Eansale,  near  where  he  was  then  living.  He 
knew  Franklin,  and  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Priestly  and 
Price.  He  married  Grace  Lof tus,  a  farmer's  daughter  of  decided  personal 
charms  and  attractive  qualities  of  character.  He  had  three  children, — 
John,  who  became  a  distinguished  artist,  Peggy,  and  William,  the  youn- 
gest, the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  bom  in  Mitre  Lane,  Maidstone, 
April  10,  1778.  Two  years  after,  the  family  removed  to  Ireland,  where 
the  elder  Hazlitt  took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Bandon  in  the  county  of  Cork ; 
xind,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  when  his  son  William  was  five  years  old,  they  visited  America. 

In  May,  1783,  the  Hazlitts  arrived  in  New  York,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Philadelphia.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly  being  in  session  at  Burling- 
ton, Mr.  Hazlitt,  by  invitation,  preached  before  them;  and  during  the 
fifteen  months  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  frequently  addressed  congre- 
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gations,  and  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.     He  then  made  a  brief  visit  to  Boston,  where  he  founded 
the  first  Unitarian  Church.     His  son,  the  artist,  left  in  the  New  World 
several  fruits  of  his  pencil,  in  the  shape  of  portraits;  and  the  earliest  like- 
ness of  his  brother  William  was  executed  here,  and  represents  a  handsome 
bright  boy  of  six,  with  blue  eyes,  and  long,  curly  brown  hair.    The 
latter's  recollections,  however,  did  not  extend  to  this  early  period ;  tbe 
memories  of  childhood  were  associated  with  Wem  in  Shropshire,  where 
his  father  established  himself  on  his  return  from  America,  in  1786-87, 
and  remained  until  his  death.     It  was  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salisbury,  in  a  humble  parsonage,  that  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the 
future  essayist  was  passed;  and  he  fondly  reverts  to  the  walks,  talks, 
reading,  and  musing  which  consecrated  this  region  to  his  memory.    Two 
or  three  letters,  written  at  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  to  his  father  when 
temporarily  absent,  give  an  inkling  of  the  mature  character  of  his  mind, 
and  his  innate  disposition  to  moralize  and  speculate.     ^^I  shall  never 
forget,"  he  writes,  "that  we  came  to  America.     I  think,  for  my  part,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  if  the  white  people  had  not  found  it 
out."     At  ten  he  tells  his  brother,  in  a  serious  epistle,  "we  cannot  he 
happy  without  being  employed.     I  want  to  learn  how  to  measure  the 
stars."     And  again  he  informs  his  father  of  his  manner  of  passing  Ins 
time  while  on  a  visit  to  London :  "I  spent  a  very  agreeable  day  yester- 
day, as  I  read  sixteen  pages  of  Priestly.     On  Sunday  we  went  to  church, 
the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  one,  and  I  do  not  care  if  I  never  go  into  one 
again.     The  clergyman,  after  he  had  gabbled  over  half  a  dozen  prayers, 
began  his  sermon,  which  had  neither  head  nor  tail.     I  was  sorry  so  much 
time  should  be  thrown  away  on  nonsense."     Here  we  recognize  the  em- 
bryo critic  and  reformer;  and  that  his  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  indepen- 
dent faith  was  encouraged  by  the  good  pastor  down  in  Shropshire  is 
evident  from  the  paternal  replies  to  these  frank  and  filial  letters.     "The 
piety  your  letter  displayed,"  writes  Hazlitt^ere,  "was  a  great  refreshment 
to  me;  nothing  can  truly  satisfy  us  but  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
virtue."     In  1791,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Hazlitt  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  his  crusade  in  behalf  of  justice  and  freedom.     His  young  heart 
swelled  with  indignation  at  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  Benningham  upon 
Priestly,  because  of  his  obnoxious  opinions ;  and  he  boldly  entered  the 
field  against  those  who  attempted  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberal  philosopher's  house  by  a  mob.     This  juvenile  protest 
was  published  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle.     But  Hazlitt  dates  his  con- 
scious mental  awakening  a  year  later;  when  fourteen  years  old,  coming 
out  of  church,  he  heard  an  earnest  discussion  between  his  father  and  an 
old  lady,  in  regard  to  the  corporation  and  test  acts  and  the  limits  of 
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religious  toleration.  He  was  inspired  by  what  he  heard  to  "frame  a  sys- 
tem of  political  rights  and  general  jurisprudence;"  and  many  years 
afterwards,  when  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of  his  principles  of  liberal 
reform,  he  alludes  to  this  incident  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Project  for  a 
New  Theory  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation,"  to  show  that  his  con- 
victions on  the  subject  were  not  accidental  and  recent,  but  instructive  and 
long  considered.  ''It  was,"  he  wrote,  "the  first  time  I  ever  attempted 
to  think ;  it  was  from  an  original  bias,  a  craving  to  be  satisfied  of  the  reason 
of  things  J^ 

This  reminiscence  gives  the  key-note  to  Hazlitt's  intellectual  character. 
When  placed  at  Hackney  to  be  educated  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  he 
neglected  the  prescribed  theme,  and  gave,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  been 
occupied  with  another  subject,  namely,  an  Essay  on  Laws ;  so  novel  a 
course  won  him  encouragement  to  write  on  the  Political  State  of  Man, 
and  to  meditate  a  treatise  on  Providence;  and  these  youthful  speculations 
bore  fruit  in  after  years,  when  his  work  on  "Human  Actions"  appeared, 
— ^to  the  last  his  pride,  and  confessedly  able  and  original,  but  never  suc- 
cessful in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  These  abstract  experiments 
soon  received  human  inspiration,  when  Coleridge  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Wem  parsonage ;  this  was  an  epoch  in  Hazlitt's  life  from  which 
he  dates  a  new  relish  of  existence,  and  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  intellectual  activity  and  enjoyment.  The  description  he  wrote, 
long  after,  of  his  talks  and  walks  with  Coleridge,  of  his  visit  to  him  at 
Nether  Stowey,  of  the  sermon  he  rose  before  day  and  plodded  ten  miles 
through  the  mud  to  hear  him  preach,  is  yital  with  an  almost  rapturous 
sense  of  sympathy,  admiration,  and  delight.  He  lamented  he  was  not  a 
poet,  in  order  to  apostrophize  the  road  between  Wem  and  Shrewsbury, 
along  which  he  listened  to  the  mystic  and  musical  utterance  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  and  eloquently  suggestive  being  he  had  ever  known.  His 
gratification  was  complete  when  Coleridge  recognized  a  metaphysical 
discovery  in  his  young  votary's  conversation.  One  would  almost  believe 
that,  with  the  new  ideas  and  vivid  fancies  imparted  by  this  remarkable 
man,  Hazlitt  had  imbibed  somewhat  of  his  procrastinating,  discursive, 
dolcefor  niente  tendency;  for  the  luxury  of  thinking  beguiled  him  from 
active  enterprise  and  seemed  to  extinguish  ambition,  until  it  took  a  new 
direction,  and  painting  usurped  the  place  of  philosophy. 

From  childhood  Hazlitt  had  been  familiar  with  the  process  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  painter's  art  through  his  brother's  prosperous  activity  therein; 
it  was  at  his  house  that  he  lived  during  the  frequent  visits  he  made  to 
London;  between  that  and  the  Wem  parsonage  his  early  years  were  pas- 
sed ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  any  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  art  until  a  view  of  the  treasm-es  at  Burleigh  House,  in  1795, 
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awakened  all  his  latent  enthusiasm  for  the  old  masters.  He  tried  his 
hand,  from  time  to  time,  until  he  had  such  command  of  the  pencil  as  to 
receive  a  commission  to  copy  some  of  the  famous  pictures  in  the  Louvre, 
just  then  enriched  by  the  trophies  of  Napoleon's  victories  in  Italy.  This 
visit  to  Paris  was,  perhaps,  the  most  charming  episode  of  his  life,  certainly 
of  his  youth.  The  impressions  then  received,  the  tastes  then  and  there 
confirmed,  became  permanent.  Day  after  day,  for  a  few  happy  weeks, 
he  worked  assiduously  in  the  peerless  galleries,  reproducing  with  rare 
fidelity  many  of  the  finest  traits  of  the  originals,  over  which  he  lingered 
with  intense  admiration;  he  made  copies  of  two  or  three  masterpieces  of 
Titian,  of  some  of  Raphael's  best  heads,  and  several  studies  for  his  own 
benefit ;  he  developed  a  remarkable  facility  in  seizing  the  general  effect 
and  working  out  the  expressive  details,  so  that  his  "style  of  getting  on" 
was  noticed,  with  encouraging  commendation,  by  French  writers  and  his 
own  countrymen.  For  the  first  time  his  application  was  regular  and 
productive,  his  mind  tranquilly  occupied,  his  pride  and  pleasure  earnestly 
identified  with  his  vocation.  He  dreamed,  in  after  years,  of  this  heyday 
of  his  youth ;  he  remembered  the  works  then  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre 
with  unabated  delight ;  the  knowledge  and  love  of  art  then  acquired  be- 
came thenceforth  an  inspiration.  He  cherished  two  or  three  of  his  copies 
with  the  attachment  of  an  enthusiast,  not  so  much  for  their  merit  as  their 
associations.  Beturning  to  England,  Hazlitt  made  a  professional  tour  in 
the  provinces  and  executed  numerous  portraits :  among  others,  those  of 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  his  own  father, — the  latter  a  labour 
of  love  both  to  artist  and  sitter ;  and  a  likeness,  said  to  be  his  last,  of 
Charles  Lamb  in  the  costume  of  a  Venetian  orator.  But  his  standard 
was  high ;  and  he  was  too  honest  a  critic  not  to  estimate  justly  his  own 
attempts  in  a  sphere  with  whose  grandest  exemplars  he  was  fondly  inti- 
mate; accordingly  the  failure  to  realize  his  ideal,  the  want  of  correspon- 
dence between  his  executive  power  and  his  clear  and  high  conceptions, 
discouraged  him  profoundly.  Candid  friends  agreed  with  him  in  recog- 
nizing certain  defects  in  his  portraits,  and  (with  what  pain  we  may  infer 
from  his  eloquent  essay  on  the  "Pleasures  of  Painting,"  and  "A  Por- 
trait by  Vandyke,")  he  decisively  relinquished  the  pursuit  he  so  loved. 
Whether  patience  and  perseverance  would  have  overcome  his  difficulties 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  Northcote  always  declared  he  abandoned  the 
experiment  too  soon,  and  would  have  made  a  great  painter.  But  few  of 
his  works  exist  that  are  not  seriously  injured  by  maglip  ;  there  are  enough, 
however,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  in  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
dition to  enable  us  to  perceive  how  much  of  the  true  feeling  and  the 
natural  skill  in  art  he  possessed,  and  to  lament,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he 
had  not  awhile  longer  clung  to  the  pencil  and  palette.     It  is  said  that  he 
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was  "veiy  impatient  when  he  could  not  produce  the  designed  effect,  and 
has  been  known  to  cut  the  canvas  to  ribbons."  Few  Britons  have  shown 
a  deeper  love  of  art.  "If  I  could  produce  a  head  like  Rembrandt  in  a 
year,"  he  says,  "it  would  be  glory  and  felicity  and  wealth  and  fame 
enough  for  me."  The  discipline  and  delight  of  this  brief  but  fervent 
dalliance  with  art  were,  notwithstanding,  of  permanent  advantage ;  there- 
by he  came  better  to  understand  the  "laws  of  a  production,"  the  worth 
of  beauty,  the  elements  of  character;  his  perception  was  quickened,  his 
insight  deepened,  and  his  powers,  as  observer  and  analyst,  enlarged.  It 
was  during  this  vivid  Paris  experience  that  he  learned  to  admire  Napoleon 
the  First,  to  have  faith  in  his  star,  to  believe  in  his  mission  as  that  of 
political  regeneration,  and  to  glory  in  his  genius, — a  feeling  so  prevalent 
and  pervasive,  that  when  his  hero's  fortunes  waned  Hazlitt  suffered  in 
health  and  spirits,  as  from  a  personal  calamity. 

Reverting,  after  the  life  of  a  painter  was  denied  him,  to  his  original 
proclivity,  he  finished  and  published,  in  1804,  his  essay  on  the  "Principles 
of  Human  Action,"  which,  while  it  gained  him  the  high  opinion  of  a  few 
thinkers,  was  profitless  both  to  author  and  publisher.  His  next  venture 
was  a  kind  of  digest,  with  comments  of  a  series  of  articles  which  Cole- 
ridge had  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post^  and  which  excited  Hazlitt's 
political  vein;  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Affairs" 
had  but  a  limited  sale;  it  was  followed  by  a  select  compilation  from  the 
speeches  of  British  statesmen,  with  notes, — ^a  desirable  and  useful  work, 
hut  one  which  did  not  add  to  his  means;  a  more  congenial  and  elaborate 
literary  task  was  an  abridgment  of  "Tucker's  Light  of  Nature";  and  one 
which  elicited  his  logical  acuteness  and  was  the  first  to  impress  the  critics 
of  the  day  with  his  acumen  and  scope  as  a  thinker,  chiefly  because  it 
related  to  a  subject  of  immediate  interest,  is  his  "Reply  to  Malthus." 
Thus  far  authorship,  as  a  resource,  had  proved  no  more  satisfactory  than 
painting;  and  for  some  time  Hazlitt  appears  to  have  reposed,  not  upon 
his  laurels,  which  were  yet  to  be  won,  but  upon  his  sensations  and  ideas, 
wherein  he  found  no  inadequate  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  successful 
career.  Indeed,  with  a  certain  competence,  he  would  have  been  content, 
as  he  declared,  "to  live  to  think,"  though  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  must  "think  to  live."  Meantime,  however,  he  enjoyed  his  immunity 
from  stated  employment;  like  all  genuine  literary  men,  as  distinguished 
from  scholars  and  the  professional  tribe,  he  had  the  instinct  of  freedom 
and  vagabondage,  delighted  in  yielding  to  moods  instead  of  rules,  and 
fancies  instead  of  formulas ;  he  could  walk  about  Wem  in  spring  and 
autumn,  he  could  see  first-rate  acting,  he  could  observe  "  the  harmless 
comedy  of  life,"  he  could  solve  metaphysical  problems,  follow,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  campaigns  of  the  great  Corsican,  chat  with  an  artist  or  poet, 
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lie  in  bed  in  the  morning,  snp  with  original  characters  at  the  coffee- 
house, and,  in  short,  be  William  Hazlitt. 

A  peculiar  and  valuable  social  resource  had  also  intervened  which 
must  have  insensibly  attuned  his  mind  to  a  more  genial  species  of 
literary  work,  as  well  as  given  scope  and  impulse  to  his  expresshre 
faculty.     He  had  become  intimate  with  Charles  Lamb ;  with  lum  and 
his  few  but  choice  friends  he  discussed  the  merits  of  old  authors,  speea- 
lated  on  subjects  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the  humoois 
of  character,  and  the  singularities  of  taste ;  the  drama  was  a  favourite 
recreation,  conversation  an  unfailing  pastime.     '^  Charles  and  Hazlitt 
are  going  to  Saddler's  Wells,"  writes  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  summer  of 
1806 ;  and  the  former  was  Elia's  companion  on  the  memorable  occasion 
he  has  so  quaintly  described,  when  his  play  was  damned.     The  same 
correspondence  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  a  certain  liking  had  developed 
between  Hazlitt  and  Sarah  Stoddart,  an  intimate  companion  of  the 
Lambs,  who  seems  to  have  vibrated,  for  some  time,  between  three  or 
four  "  followers," — Clovers  they  can  hardly  be  called,  as,  judging  from 
the  tone  of  her  friend's  letters,  the  young  lady,  if  not  exactly  a  coquette, 
was  somewhat  undecided  and  variable  as  to  her  conjugal  views.    It 
appears  that  she  finally  came  back  to  Hazlitt,  but  whether  the  hesitation 
was  owing  to  her  or  him  is  not  clear.     That  the  union  was  brought 
about  by  circumstances  rather  than  passion  is  evident  from  the  one 
half -playful  and  wholly  tranquil  letter  from  her  future  husband  which 
has  been  preserved.     Miss  Stoddart  appears  to  have  been  better  read 
than  the  average  of  Englishwomen  of  her  class ;   she  was  remarkahlj 
candid  and  independent,  wherein  we  imagine  lay  her  chief  attraction  for 
Hazlitt,  who  was  impatient  of  conventionalities  and  a  lover  of  trutL 
She  had  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  owned  a  little 
house  at  Winterslow ;  her  brother  was  ceremonious  and  exacting,  and 
perhaps  his  fastidiousness  had  interfered  with  her  previous  settlement 
The  pair  were  ill  assorted,  for  she  was  not  expert  in  household  duties, 
and  he  did  not  find  the  sympathy  he  needed ;  but  things  went  smoothly 
enough  at  first,  for  he  liked  the  domestic  retirement  of  the  country,  and 
had  time  enough  there  to  cogitate  and  ramble.     ^^  I  was  at  Hazliti's 
marriage,"   Lamb  writes  to  Southey,  August  9,  1815,    ''  and  had  liked 
to  have  been  turned  out  several  times.     Anything  awful  makes  me  laugh," 
— a  reference  to  the  event  more  characteristic  than  satisfactory.     Mrs. 
Hazlitt,  we  afterwards  discover,  was  of  the   ^^free-and-easy"  style  of 
woman,  hated  etiquette,  and  had  no  taste  in  dress.     Evidently  the  with- 
drawal of  the  pair  to  their  rural  home  was  a  privation  to  Lamb.     He 
missed  the  companionship  of  Hazlitt.      The  delightful    "Wednesday 
evenings"   of  which  we  have  so  many  pleasant  glimpses  lost  not  a  little 
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of  their  charm.     ^^  Phillips  makes  his  jokes,"   says  Mary  Lamb,  writing 
to  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  ^^  and  there  is  na  one  to  applaud  him ;  Eickman  argues, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  oppose  him.     The  worst  miss  of  all  is  that,  when 
we  are  in  the  dismals,  there  is  no  hope  of  relief  in  any  quarter.     Hazlitt 
was  most  brilliant,  most  ornamental  as  a  Wednesday  man ;   but  he  was 
a  more  useful  one  on  common  days,  when  he  dropped  in  after  a  quarrel 
or  a  fit  of  the  glooms."    After  many  delays  and  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, Lamb  and  his  sister  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hazlitts,  which  was  not 
only  a  rare  pleasure,  but  became  a  fond  reminiscence ;  they  walked  over 
the  country  around  Winterslow,  when  nature  was  in  her  fairest  array  ; 
renewed  their  old  free,  fanciful,  and  argumentative  intercourse,  and 
gained  health  and  spirits  by  the  change  of  air,  the  ^' mutton-feasts,"  and 
agreeable   exercise.       It  was   during  this  visit  that  Lamb   explored 
"Oxford  in  Vacation,"   of  which  experience  he  afterwards  wrote  so 
winsome  an  account.     Soon  after  their  return  a  letter  from  their  hostess 
mentioned  what  promised  to  be  a  lucrative  discovery  on  Hazlitt's  pre- 
mises,— ^that  of  a  well,  where  wells  were  much  needed  and  seldom  found; 
the  anticipation  proved  fallacious  ;  but  while  the  delusion  lasted,  Hazlitt 
used  to  hide  near  the  precious  spring  to  overhear  the  talk  of  his  neigh- 
bonrs  on  the  subject,  and  "  it  happened  occasionally,"  we  are  told,  "  that 
the  eavesdropping  metaphysician  found  the  germ  of  some  subtle  chain  of 
thought  in  the  unsophisticated  chit-chat  of  these  Arcadians."     He  also 
read  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Priestly,  Locke,  Paley,  and  other  philosophic 
writers,  with  deliberate  zeal,  and  wrote  the   outline  of  an   English 
Grranunar  subsequently  published  by  Godwin.     The  birth  of  a  son  made 
it  indispensable  for  him  to  increase  his  wife's  little  income,  and  he  went 
up  to  London  to  live  by  his  pen.     His  equipment  for  this  career  was 
unique ;  he  had  thought  much,  read  little,  and  his  only  practice  in  writ- 
ing had  been  of  a  kind  the  reverse  of  popular.      His  first  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  York  Street,  Westminster ;  the  house,  according  to  tradition 
had  once  been  occupied  by  Milton,  and  was  owned  by,  and  overlooked 
the  garden  of  Jeremy  Bentham.     Hazlitt  soon  began  to  turn  to  account 
his  favourite  studies.     He  procured  an  engagement  to  deliver  before  the 
Hussell  Institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  Philosophers  and 
Metaphysicians.      He  next  undertook  the  parliamentary  reports  for  the 
Momitig  Chronicle^  and  soon  after  waa  engaged  in  the  more  congenial 
work  of  theatrical  critic  of  the  Courier.     Thus  in  1814  he  had  fairly 
embarked  in  the  precarious  career  of  a  writer  for  the  London  journals. 

Thenceforth,  as  long  as  he  lived,  we  find  him  engaged,  with  occasional 
recreative  intervals  and  episodes  of  travel  or  illness,  in  contributing  to 
reviews,  weekly  literary  journals,  and  monthly  magazines,  and,  from 
tune  to  time,  gathering  these  critical,  reminiscent,  and  aesthetic  papers  into 
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Yolumes.  It  is  a  method  having  singular  advantages  for  a  mind  like  his, 
discursrve,  fluctuating  in  glow  with  mood  and  health,  active  in  relation 
to  vital  questions  of  social  and  civic  reform,  and  at  the  same  time  prone 
to  bask  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  past  and  to  concentrate  upon  themes 
of  recondite  speculation.  From  a  prolonged  and  continuous  task  a  man 
so  constituted  often  shrinks ;  his  inspiration  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
will ;  he  must  write  as  he  feels ;  and  in  a  brief  but  keen  efPort  is  more 
efficient  than  in  prolonged  labour.  Gradually  the  animation  of  town-life 
and  the  encouragement  of  candid  discussion  diversified  his  scope  and  en- 
riched his  vocabulary.  The  habit  of  frequent  and  familiar  communication 
with  the  public  made  his  style  incisive  and  colloquial ;  he  emerged 
betimes  from  the  abstract  into  humane  generalizations  ;  as  reporter  of 
debates  and  stage  critic  he  learned  to  express  himself  with  force  and 
facility;  and  when  the  "Round  Table"  department  of  the  Examiner  was 
dedicated  to  essays  on  life,  manners,  and  books,  he  and  his  friends  Lamb 
and  Hunt  revived  with  fresh  and  individual  grace  and  insight  the  kind 
of  writing  so  congenial  to  British  taste,  which  had  been  memorably 
initiated  by  Steele  and  Addison.  He  wrote  on  art  in  the  Champion 
and  was  soon  enlisted  by  JefFery  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  his  first 
article  was  a  kind  of  critical  digest  of  the  British  novelists,  a  propos  of 
a  review  of  Dunlap's  "History  of  Fiction,"  and  Madame  D'Arbla/s 
"  Wanderer";  then  came  papers  on  Sismondi's  "Literature  of  the  South 
of  Europe,"  and  Schegel's  "  Lectures  on  Shakespeare."  The  Examiner 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  Hunts,  for  whose  short-lived  serial,  the 
Yellow  Dwarfs  he  wrote  fifteen  articles.  These  labours  of  the  pen 
alternated  with  courses  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Surrey  Listitution, 
at  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  on  such  subjects  as  the  "  Comic  Writers," 
"  The  English  Poets,"  etc. 

And  now  ensued,  or  rather  there  had  long  accompanied,  his  literary 
career  that  base  system  of  persecution  whereby  the  government  organs 
of  Great  Britain  so  disgracefully  sought  to  baffle  and  mortify  writers  of 
genius  in  the  realm  whose  political  creed  was  obnoxious.  If  ever  the 
history  of  opinion  is  written  by  a  philosophical  annalist,  the  details  of 
this  brutal  interference  with  the  natural  development  of  free  thought  and 
honest  conviction  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  shameful  anomalies 
of  modern  civilization.  Hazlitt  experienced  all  the  reckless  abuse 
incident  then  and  there  to  an  author  who  ventured  to  combine  literary 
with  political  disquisition,  unawed  by  power,  and  unmoved  by  scorn. 
When  his  "  Characters  of  Shakespeare,"  collected  from  the  Chronicle, 
were  published,  the  work  was  hailed  by  readers  of  critical  taste  and 
national  pride  with  delight ;  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  few  weeks, 
republished  in  America,  and  a  new  one  printed,  when  the  book  was 
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attacked  by  the  Quarterly  Review — a  periodical  "set  up  by  the  ministers," 
as  Southej  acknowledged,  established  by  the  agents  of  the  government 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  down  liberal  writers — ^in  terms  so  un- 
just and  malignant  that  the  sycophantic  herd  ignored  it,  with  genuine 
English  obtuseness,  as  the  work  of  a  Bonapartist;  a  radical,  an  incendiary, 
and  cockney  scribbler.  Hazlitt  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Gifford,  "the 
government  tool,"  exposing  the  shameless  mendacity  of  the  statements 
to  his  discredit.  His  crime  consisted  in  the  fact,  not  that  he  had  written 
one  of  the  best  critical  estimates  of  Shakespeare  that  had  appeared  in 
Britain,  but  that  he  had  also  published  a  volume  of  Political  Essays, 
gleaned  from  his  contributions  to  the  Examiner  and  other  journals,  in 
which  he  had  exposed  the  abuses  and  advocated  the  reform  of  the  British 
government,  on  the  same  principles  which  Bright,  Mill,  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  other  enlightened  publicists  advocate  progress  and  freedom  to-day. 
Meantime,  of  the  ^ye  poets  who  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
melodiously  sounded  the  tocsin  of  democracy,  Byron  and  Shelley  had 
become  exiles,  and  died  abroad  in  their  youth ;  and  Southey  and  Words- 
worth lapsed  from  their  youthful  ardour  as  reformers,  and  became 
conservative  philosophers ;  while  William  Hazlitt,  who  "  wanted  the 
accomplishment  of  verse,"  continued  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  camp.  How  far  the  injustice  he  suffered  embittered  his 
soul  and  tainted  the  "  calm  air  of  delightful  studies,"  wherein  he  was  so 
sequestrated  in  appearance,  and  yet  so  exposed  in  reality  to  the  shafts  of 
detraction,  we  may  infer  from  many  a  burst  of  indignation  and  stroke  of 
irony.  He  met  an  old  fellow-student  on  the  continent,  some  years  later, 
and  says  of  their  interview :  "  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him 
realize  the  full  length  of  the  malice,  the  lying,  the  hypocrisy,  the  sleek 
adulation,  the  meanness,  and  the  equivocation  of  the  Quartei'ly  Review^ 
the  blackguardism  of  the  Blackwood^  and  the  obtuse  drivelling  prolificacy 
of  the  John  Bull.  Of  the  various  periodicals  for  which  Hazlitt  wrote, 
none  was  so  auspicious  as  the  London  Magazine  ;  he  was  ill-treated  by 
the  managers  of  the  dailies ;  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  were  mani- 
pulated by  Jeffrey,  and  several  of  the  other  vehicles  he  adopted  were,  on 
the  score  of  remuneration  or  duration,  unsatisfactory.  But  the  first 
editor  of  the  London  Magazine  was  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
purveyor  in  the  field  of  letters ;  his  contributors  were  his  friends,  and 
accordingly  they  were  mutually  efficient ;  there  the  most  exquisite  papers 
of  Elia  first  saw  the  light,  and  Hazlitt's  "  Table-Talk  "  grew  into  the 
delectable  and  suggestive  volume  it  became.  During  all  these  years, 
when  his  pen  was  so  busy,  he  migrated  from  one  lodging  to  another, 
made  frequent  rural  excursions,  stole  away  to  the  "  Hut  "  at  Winterslow 
to  elaborate  some  favourite  theme,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  Lamb's 
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Wednesday  evenings,  took  his  mutton  occasionally  with  Hajdon,  was 
welcomed  to  Basil  Montagu's  fireside,  visited  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
kingdom,  associated  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Barry  Cornwall,  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  politics,  and  a  fond  one  on  the  stage,  and  was  an  habitue  of  the 
Southampton  Coffee-House,  where  he  had  a  special  seat,  as  did  Dryden 
of  old  at  Wills,  a  favourite  waiter,  and  a  knot  of  originals  of  various 
callings,  whose  talk  entertained  or  whose  characters   interested  him. 
The  Liberal^  started  by  Byron  and  Shelley  for  Hunt's  benefit,  eUcited 
something  characteristic  from  Hazlitt  during  its  short  career ;  and  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  drama  and  its  representatives,  con- 
tinued to  afford  him  salient  topics  of  discussion.     He  was  present  on  the 
memorable  night  of  Kean's  first  success,  when  he  played  Shylock  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  Eatty  Stephens,  and  other  eminent  his- 
trionic contemporaries  found  critical  appreciation  at  his  hands.    In  the 
midst  of  this  vagrant  work  and  pastime  his  domestic  affairs  reached  a 
climax.     The  only  tie  that  bound  him  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  in  mutual  feeling 
was  love,  for  their  boy.     Hazlitt,  in  these  later  quarters  of  his,  hved 
apart  from  her.     And  then  occurred  the  most  remarkable  of  the  moral 
vicissitudes  of  his  life.    He  had  such  a  love  of  beauty  united  to  a  craving 
for  truth,  that  women  were  a  delicious  torment  to  him,  and  at  times  he 
must  have  felt  for  them  the  kind  of  fear  poor  Leopardi  so  vividly  des- 
cribes.    There  are  traces  all  through  his  life  of  attachments,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  admirations,  sometimes  what  the  Germans  would  call 
^^  afiinities " ;  he  often  eloquently  alludes  to  faces,  forms,  and  places 
associated  with  the  tender  passion ;   Lamb  joked  about  a  rustic  idol 
Hazlitt  met  while  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  for  which  love-dream  the 
swains  threatened  to  duck  him.     We  have  references  to  a  Liverpool  fair 
one,  to  a  high-bom  lady,  whose  beauty  was  rather  enhanced  than 
marred,  in  his  imagination,  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox ;  and  even  the 
calm,  virgin  figure  of  Miss  Wordsworth  has  been  evoked  from  its 
maidenly  sequestration  as  a  supposed  ^'  intended  "  of  Hazlitt.     One  who 
inherits  his  name  and  reveres  his  memory  says :   "  I  believe  he  was 
physically  incapable  of  fixing  his  affections  upon  a  single  object."    There 
is,  however,  no  more  common  fallacy  than  that  which  regards  youth  as 
the  only  or  the  chief  period  when  the  tender  passion  takes  the  deepest 
hold :  nothing  can  exceed  the  possible  intensity  of  feeling  in  a  mature 
man  who  has  seen  the  world  without  becoming  hardened  or  perverted 
thereby,  and  who  has  escaped  strong  attractions,  if  he  encounters  one 
thus,  as  it  were,  with  "  the  strong  necessity  of  loving "  full  upon  him, 
and  especially  if,  like  Hazlitt,  he  combines  passion  with  insight,  an  acute, 
vigilant  observation  with  an  eager  heart.     Therefore  when  HazUtt  fell 
in  love  with  Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter  of  his  tailor  landlord,  with  her 
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Madonna  face,  and  to  him  f aj»cinating  figure,  form,  and  '^  ways,'*  and 
found  her  an  ^^  exquisite  witch,"  he  was  enamoured  to  a  degree  and  in  a 
manner  perfectly  accountable,  when  we  consider  his  temperament,  nature, 
and  circumstances.  He  fevered  wooing,  his  fitful  distrust,  his  ^'  hopes 
and  fears  that  kindle*  hope,"  his  tenderness,  curiosity,  and  despair,  as 
recorded  in  the  ^  liber  Amoris,"  are  a  genuine  psychological  revelation, 
— '^  the  out-pourings  of  an  imagination  always  supematurally  vivid  and 
now  morbidly  so."  His  agony  is  too  well  described  not  to  have  originated 
in  the  most  terrible  conflict  between  perceptions  singularly  keen  and  an 
attraction  irresistible.  The  writing  and  printing  of  this  baffled  lover 
record  seems  most  indelicate  and  imprudent,  until  we  remember  that  the 
retrospect  of  an  ^^  honest  hallucination  "  has  for  a  psychologist  a  curious 
interest  as  a  study  of  consciousness  and  observation,  and  accept  De 
Quincey's  explanation, — "it  was  an  explosion  of  frenzy;  the  sole  remedy 
was  to  empty  his  overburdened  heart."  To  add  to  the  "curiosities  of 
literature "  and  "  the  infirmities  of  genius "  involved  in  this  matter, 
Hazlitt  carried  a  copy  of  "  Liber  Amoris  "  to  Italy,  boimd  in  .velvet,  on 
a  bridal  tour  with  his  second  wife ;  and  the  first  literary  job  he  under- 
took after  his  love-sorrow  was  to  describe  a  prize-fight,  and  that  with  no 
small  zest  and  minuteness. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  distribute  justly  the  blame  in  cases  of  divorce 
by  natural  consent.  When  Hazlitt  and  his  wife  went  to  Scotland,  and, 
after  many  delays  and  the  usual  technical  forms,  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  legal  separation,  there  appeared  no  bitterness  of  feeling  on  either  side ; 
be  was  miserable  from  an  imreciprocated  attachment  and  harassed  for 
want  of  money.  Mrs.  Hazlitt  sharing  the  latter  difficulty,  was  singularly 
practical,  self-possessed,  and  business-like  in  her  conduct;  both  were 
solicitous  about  the  immediate  comfort 'and  future  prospects  of  their  son. 
We  often  hear  expressions  of  surprise,  and  not  unfrequently  of  indig- 
nation, when  the  widow  of  a  gifted  and  renowned  man  forms  a  second 
alliance.  But  in  the  case  of  artistic  or  literary  fame,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  endowments  this  distinction  implies,  so  far  from  being 
auspicious,  are  often  detrimental  to  conjugal  sympathy.  There  are, 
indeed,  memorable  exceptions,  beautiful  instances,  where  women  are  so 
constituted  as  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  such  pursuits,  and  to  love  as 
well  as  honour  their  worthy  votaries;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  egotism 
these  pursuits  are  apt  to  breed  and  the  self -absorption  they  exact,  leave 
an  adequate  scope  for  the  affections ;  the  conjugal  are  secondary  to  the 
professional  claims ;  and  in  such  cases,  however  conscientious  a  man's 
life  companion  may  be  in  wifely  duty  and  devotion,  she  may,  if  of  rich 
womanly  instincts,  find  greater  happiness  in  her  more  complete  and  less 
interrupted  relations  with  a  man  whose  vocation  is  comparatively  inci- 
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dental  and  whose  heart  is  wholly  hers.  "Women,"  writes  Hazhtt  in  a 
letter  of  counsel  to  his  son,  ^'  care  nothing  about  poets,  philosophers,  or 
politicians ;  they  go  by  a  man's  looks  or  manners.''  He  told  his  wife 
she  never  appreciated  him ;  and  there  is  an  objective  way  of  alluding  to 
his  eccentricities  in  her  diary  and  letters,  which  shows  how  little  affinity 
there  was  between  them.  Having  obtained  his  divorce  and  failed  to 
secure  the  ^^  exquisite  witch  "  for  a  wife,  he  seems  to  have  overcome  the 
immediate  effects  of  his  disappointment  with  marvellous  celerity;  and 
we  hear  of  him  erelong  as  married  to  a  widow  named  Bridgewater  who 
had  some  property  as  well  as  attractions,  and  with  whom  and  his  son 
he  at  once  started  on  a  continental  tour,  the  record  of  which  he  sent  to 
a  leading  journal,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  volume  under  the  title 
of  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  to  France  and  Italy."  This  memorial  of  travel  is 
eloquent  of  enjoyment,  observation,  and  thought.  He  revelled  again 
over  what  remained  of  his  favourite  pictures  in  the  Louvre  ;  he  lingered 
fondly  in  the  tribune  and  the  Vatican;  hailed  the  scene  of  the 
Decameron  and  the  sublimity  of  Chamouni;  criticised  the  viands  by 
the  way,  and  "  drank  the  empyrean  "  amid  the  Alps.  He  had  glimpses 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Mezzofanti,  and  talks  with  Landor ;  passed  a 
delightful  summer  at  Vevay,  loitered  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
felt  when  the  air  of  an  Italian  spring  fanned  his  worn  and  weary  brow 
as  if  his  life  had  begun  anew.  The  picture-galleries  were  his  favonrite 
resource ;  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenery  he  writes,  "  I  swear  that 
St.  Peter  Martyr  is  finer."  His  conversation,  said  one  who  fell  in  with 
him  on  the  journey,  '^  I  thought  better  than  any  book  on  the  art  pic- 
torial I  had  ever  read."  His  moods  and  independence  are  alike  evident 
in  his  written  impressions  ;  strange  to  say,  Rome  and  the  Correggios  at 
Parma  disappointed  him  ;  he  recognized  in  the  Northern  Italians  a  race 
that  only  required  "  to  be  let  alone,"  to  prosper  and  progress ;  he  liked 
the  manners  of  the  priesthood,  and  relished  the  church  ceremonies.  ^^1 
-am,"  he  writes,  "no  admirer  of  pontificals,  but  I  am  slave  to  the  pictu- 
resque." Curiously  enough,  he  was  taken  with  Ferrara,  then  a  desolate 
old  city.  "Of  all  places  I  have  seen  in  Italy,"  he  remarks,  "it  is  the  one 
which  I  should  by  far  most  care  to  Hve  in."  The  reformer,  however,  is 
never  lost  in  the  art-lover.  The  sight  of  captive  doves  fluttering,  he 
compares*  to  nations  trying  to  fly  from  despotic  sway;  and  he  turned 
aside  from  the  highway  "  to  lose  in  the  roar  of  Yelino  tumbling  from  its 
rocky  height,  and  the  wild  freedom  of  nature,  his  hatred  of  tjnsmj  and 
tyrants."  He  came  home  through  Holland,  which  country  he  graphicafly 
describes,  bringing  his  son,  but  leaving  his  wife  with  her  relatives  abroad, 
and  she  never  rejoined  him ;  so  that  his  second  matrimonial  venture  does 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded  any  better  than  the  first.     He  was  soon  at 
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work  again  in  London  lodgings;  engaged  upon  his  ^'  Conversations  with 
Northcote,"  contributions  to  the  Weekly  Review  and  the  "Life  of 
Napoleon," — ^to  him  a  labour  of  love,  but  unsuccessful  as  a  literary- 
enterprise.  The  paternal  sentiment  was  strong  in  Hazlitt,  and  intellectual 
society  continued  to  be  his  chosen  pastime  to  the  last.  Never  robust, 
although  an  expert  cricket-player,  and  a  good  pedestrian,  the  gastric 
ailment  to  which  he  was  liable  increased  with  the  inroads  of  study  and 
disftppointment,  so  that  his  health  gradually  failed,  and  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1830,  he  calmly  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  Frith  Street,  with 
his  son  and  his  old  friend  Lamb  beside  him.  "Well,  I  have  had  a 
happy  life,"  is  the  last  audible  phrase  from  his  lips.  It  strikes  one 
familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  and  the  sources  of  irritation 
inherent  in  his  organization,  with  surprise,  until  the  compensatory  nature 
of  intellectual  resources,  the  relish  of  a  keen  mind  and  voluptuous 
temperament,  even  amid  privations  and  baffled  f eeHng,  is  remembered ; 
to  appreciate  what  life  was  to  William  Hazlitt,  we  must  understand  the 
man,  and  not  dwell  exclusively  on  his  outward  experiences. 

Seldom  have  the  idiosyncrasies  and  inmost  experience  of  an  author 
heen  more  completely  revealed ;  it  has  been  truly  remarked  of  Hazlitt 
that  there  are  "  few  salient  points  and  startling  passages  in  his  life  that 
he  has  omitted  to  look  upon  or  glance  at "  in  his  essays.  The  processes 
and  impression  of  his  own  mind  had  such  an  interest  for  him,  that  it  was 
a  delight  to  record  and  speculate  on  them.  In  treating  of  a  work  of  art 
or  a  favourite  author,  he  brought  to  bear  on  their  interpretation  the 
sympathetic  insight  bom  of  experience.  We  know  his  tastes  and  anti- 
pathies, his  prejudices  and  passions,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in  detail. 
Authorship  was  to  him  a  kind  of  confessional ;  incidentally  he  lets  us 
into  many  of  the  secrets  of  his  consciousness.  As  to  the  outward  man 
and  the  habits  of  his  life,  carelessness,  want  of  method,  and  caprice  were 
stamped  thereon.  His  personal  appearance,  it  is  certain,  was  often 
neglected,  notwithstanding  Haydon's  sarcasm  at  finding  him  absorbed  on 
one  occasion  before  a  mirror,  and  the  effective  figure  he  is  said  to  have 
made  when  in  full  dress  he  went  to  dine  with  Curran.  When  fairly 
warmed  by  conversation,  his  manner  was  earnest  and  unconscious ;  but 
among  strangers  he  was  shy,  and  his  way  of  shaking  hands  and  taking 
one's  arm  was  the  reverse  of  cordial.  He  admitted  that  he  had  little 
claim  to  be  thought  a  good-natured  man.  His  landladies  were  annoyed 
because  he  scribbled  notes  for  his  essays  on  the  mantle-piece.  He  was 
a  wretched  correspondent ;  variable  in  his  moods,  partly  from  ill-health 
and  more  from  a  nervous  temperament ;  he  was  yet  remarkably  indus- 
trious, as  the  amount  of  his  writings  prove ;  but  it  required  the  stimulus 
of  necessity  or  the  attraction  of  a  subject  to  enlist  his  attention.     His 
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mind  was  naturally  clear,  fervid,  and  sensitive.  ^In  his  natural  and 
healthy  state,"  says  Lamb,  "  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  I  ever 
knew."  "  Without  the  imagination  of  Coleridge,"  says  Procter,  "  he  had 
almost  as  much  subtlety  and  far  more  steadfastness  of  mind."  Apparently 
an  idler  until  thirty,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  desultory  but  devoted 
reader  and  a  constant  thinker.  He  was  a  notible  illustration  of  "imper- 
fect sympathy."  Lamb,  with  whom  he  was  most  consistently  intimate, 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  because  he  was  no  partisan, — ^an  aesthetic  rather 
than  a  reformer;  he  was  disgusted  with  Moore's  aristocratic  proclivities; 
his  admiration  of  Scott  was  modified  by  hatred  of  his  toiyism;  he 
almost  alienated  Hunt  by  abusing  Shelley,  and  never  forgave  Southey 
and  Coleridge  for  their  defection  from  the  political  faith  of  thdr  youth; 
he  recoiled  from  friendly  Montagu,  because  he  imagined  he  put  on  airs, 
and  Haydon's  egotism  offended  as  much  as  his  art  displeased  him ;  he 
took  De  Quincey  to  task  for  repeating  his  anti-Malthusian  argument 
without  credit :  thus,  at  some  point,  he  always  diverged  even  from  minds 
whose  endowments  were  such  as  to  command  his  respect  and  attract  his 
sympathy;  and  this  distinct  line  of  affinity  and  repulsion  is  equally 
manifest  in  his  estimate  of  old  authors  and  historical  characters.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  often  parodoxical  and  exaggerated,  but  usually  so  either  to 
emphasize  a  truth,  press  home  a  conviction,  or  give  play  to  a  humour, 
and  not  from  any  indifference  to  truth  or  levity  of  feeling.  "I  think 
what  I  please,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  say  what  I  think ;  it  has  been  my 
business  all  my  life  to  get  at  the  truth  as  well  as  I  could,  to  satisfy  my 
own  mind."  It  has  been  noted  that  even  in  his  analysis  of  Shakespeare 
characters, — ^profoimdly  as  he  admired  their  human  consistency  and 
authentic  traits, — ^there  is  a  cool  discrimination  which  indicates  short- 
comings or  incongruities.  Li  such  essays  as  those  on  "  A  Portrait  by 
Vandyke,"  "  Knowledge  of  One's  Self,"  "  The  Feeling  of  Immortality  in 
Youth,"  and  "  People  we  should  wish  to  have  seen,"  the  sincerity  and 
refinement  of  his  intellectual  sympathy  and  moral  sentiment  are  evident 
His  ideal  was  well  defined  and  high,  and  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not 
to  deeply  feel  his  own  failiu'e.  What  he  says  in  reference  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  artistic  aspirations  illustrates  this:  "If  a  French  artist 
fails,  he  is  not  discouraged ;  there  is  something  else  he  excels  in ;  if  he 
cannot  paint  he  can  dance.  If  an  Englishman  fails  in  anything  he  thinks 
he  can  do,  enraged  at  the  mention  of  his  ability  to  do  anything  else,  and 
at  any  consolation  ofPered  him,  he  banishes  all  thought  but  of  lus 
disappointment,  and,  discarding  hope  from  his  breast,  neither  eats  nor 
sleeps, — ^it  is  well  if  he  does  not  cut  his  throat, — ^will  not  attend  to  any- 
thing in  which  he  before  took  an  interest,  and  is  in  despair  till  he 
recovers  his  good  opinion  of  himself  in  the  point  in  which  he  has  been 
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disgraced."  Although  this  is  exactly  the  difPerence  between  self-esteem 
and  vanity,  and  so  far  nationally  characteristic,  it  is  especially  true  of 
the  individual  Englishman  who  wrote  it.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Hazlitt,  while  a  votary  of  art  and  literature,  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  and  baffled  reformer.  ^'  He  went  down  to  the  dust,"  says 
one  of  his  gifted  contemporaries,  ''  without  having  won  the  crown  for 
which  he  had  so  bravely  struggled."  When  thought  and  feeling  were 
enlisted  strongly  in  his  work,  his  jstyle  is  vigorous  and  vivid;  sometimes 
from  the  inevitable  "  job  " — ^the  will  instead  of  the  mood — it  lapsed  into 
what  is  called  '' mechanical  description."  Judged  by  his  legitimate 
utterance,  his  writings  of  a  metaphysician  uttered  by  a  painter.  "  As 
for  my  style,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  little  about  it.  I  only  used  the  word 
which  seemed  to  me  to  signify  the  ideas  wanted  to  convey,  and  I  did 
not  rest  till  I  got  it ;  in  seeking  for  truth  I  sometimes  found  beauty.** 
George  Daniel,  in  1817  portrayed  him,  and  John  Hunt  testified  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  portrait:  *'Wan  and  worn,  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  but  an  eager  look  and  a  dissecting  eye."  His  rejoinder  to  the 
savage  attacks  of  his  opponents  was  :  ^  I  am  no  politician,  and  still  less 
can  I  be  said  to  be  a  party  man ;  but  I  have  a  hatred  for  tyranny  and  a 
contempt  for  its  tools,  and  this  feeling  I  have  expressed  as  often  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  The  success  of  the  great  cause  to  which  I  had 
vowed  myself  was  to  me  more  than  all  the  world." 

HazHtt's  life  has  been  described  as  a  ^^  conflict  between  a  magnificent 
intellect  and  morbid,  miserly,  physical  influences;"  and  one  of  the 
warmest  admirers  of  his  talents  accuses  him  of  ^'  an  amiazing  amount  of 
wilful  extravagance "  in  the  expression  of  bis  thoughts.  How  far  his 
social  defects  were  owing  to  material  causes  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  that  temperament  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  isolation  as 
temper  there  is  no  doubt.  Indeed,  he  admits,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  almost  all  his  friends ;  and,  although  in 
an  exigency  like  that  which  obliged  him  to  write  to  Patmore  **off 
Scarborough,"  when  vnithing  under  his  unfortunate  love  afiPair,  "  what 
have  I  suffered  since  I  parted  from  you ;  a  raging  fire  in  my  heart  and 
brain  ;  the  steamboat  seems  a  prison-house,"  yet  his  ideal  of  friendship 
was  chiefly  intellectual ;  he  says,  for  instance,  of  Northcote :  *'  His  hand 
is  closed,  but  what  of  that?  His  eye  is  ever  open  and  reflects  the  uni- 
verse. I  never  ate  or  drank  in  his  house,  but  I  have  lived  on  bis 
conversation  with  undiminished  relish  ever  since  I  can  remember."  When 
engaged  as  a  reporter,  and  obliged  to  remain  late  at  night  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  formed  the  baneful  habit  of  resorting  to 
stimulants  to  counteract  the  effects  of  exposure  and  exhaustion  upon  a 
frame  naturally  sensitive;  but,  before  this  practice  had  made  any 
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serious  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  warned  by  illness  and  medical 
advice,  he  abandoned  it  and  maintained  this  voluntary  abstinence  heroi- 
cally to  the  end  of  his  life.  There  are  several  anecdotes  which  indicate 
his  nervous  dread  of  burglars  and  fire.  Intended  for  a  Unitarian 
preacher,  by  nature  a  metaphysician,  and  by  choice  a  painter,  he  became 
^^  a  writer  imder  protest ; "  and  he  explains  what  seems  paradoxical  in 
his  essays  thus  :  ^'  I  have  to  bring  out  some  obscure  distinction,  or  to 
combat  some  strong  prejudice,  and  in  doing  this,  with  all  my  might,  I 
have  overshot  the  mark."  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  art  of  expres- 
sion came,  even  when  first  resorted  to,  at  an  age  when  the  habits  are 
usually  formed.  ^^I  had  not,"  he  writes  in  1812,  ^' until  then  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  at  aU,  or  had  been  a  long  time  about  it,  but  I  perceived 
that  with  the  necessity  the  fluency  came."  One  of  the  earliest  cheering 
circumstances  of  his  literary  career  was  the  appearance  of  an  American 
edition  of  his  "  Character  of  Shakespeare,"  a  few  weeks  after  it  was 
published  in  England,  with  the  Boston  imprint.  It  was  for  him  ^'a 
genuine  triumph."  His  idea  of  pastime  was  ^^  a  little  comfortable  cheer 
and  carcli3ss  indolent  chat;"  he  shrank  from  the  formal  routine  of 
society,  and  thought  that  to  have  his  own  way,  and  do  what  he  pleased 
when  he  pleased,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  lack  of  luxury  and  show,  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  most  successful  official  or  commercial  life.  A 
cup  of  strong  lea  and  to  go  to  the  play  afterwards  was  better  to  him  than 
all  the  solemn  magnificence  of  London  society;  and  yet  no  one  better 
a;ppreciated  the  freedom  and  opportunities  of  metropolitan  intercourse. 
"  London,"  he  writes,  "is  the  only  place  where  each  individual  in 
company  is  treated  according  to  his  value  in  company  and  for  nothing 
else."  He  was,  however,  keenly  alive  to  the  indifference  of  the  crowd 
as  regards  intellectual  claims  and  the  estimate  of  an  author :  "  They  read 
his  books,  but  have  no  clue  to  penetrate  into  the  last  recesses  of  his 
mind,  and  attribute  the  height  of  abstraction  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  stupidity."  He  deemed  it  comparatively  easy  to  be  amiable  if 
not.  in  earnest.  "  Coleridge,"  he  observes,  "  used  to  complain  of  my 
irascibility,,  though  if  he  had  possessed  a  little  of  my  tenaciousness  and 
jealousy  of  temper,  the  cause  of  liberty  would  have  gained  thereby."  By 
nature,  indeed,  Hazlitt  loved  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  thought;  hence 
partly  his  appreciation  of  art ;  the  sight  of  a  noble,  calm  head  made  him 
resolve  to  be  in  futiu'e  self-possessed  and  allow  nothing  to  disturb  him; 
to  be,  in  a  word,  the  character  thus  delineated.  "  I  want,"  he  declared, 
^^  to  see  my  vague  notions  fioat,  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the 
breeze,  and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the  briars  of  controversy." 
What  such  a  man  and  mind  could  be  to  intimate  and  congenial  associates 
wje  can  easily  imagine.    The  death  of  Hazlitt  was  to  Lamb  not  only  a 
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bereavement  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  his  relish  of  life  was  thenceforth 
greatly  diminished ;  an  element  of  sympathetic  and  acute  appreciation 
through  and  which  he  had  enjoyed  and  analyzed  its  phenomena  was 
taken  away.  A  poem,  a  play,  a  story,  or  a  character  needs  for  its  com- 
plete zest  a  ban  convive^  quite  as  much  as  feasts  of  a  material  kind.  It  is 
indeed  the  redeeming  charm  of  the  literary  life,  where  an  honest  and 
superior  capacity  therefor  exists,  that  we  are  made  as  in  no  other  way 
to  feel  how  great  are  the  native  resources  and  how  insignificant  com- 
paratively the  material  luxuries  of  life.  All  this  world  of  enjoyment, 
this  fervent  communion  with  the  genius  of  the  past,  this  curious  investi- 
gation of  the  mysteries  of  humanity,  this  benign  and  refreshing  "division 
of  the  records  of  the  mind,"  this  noble  pursuit  of  truth  and  appreciation 
of  knowledge  and  love  of  beauty  and  sympathy  with  what  is  magnanimous, 
original,  and  glorious, — these  charming  Wednesday  evenings  at  Lamb's, 
and  exhilarating  walks  with  Coleridge,  and  poetic  readings  with  Words- 
worth, and  critical  commentaries,  brilliant  repartees,  ingenuous  humours, 
have  no  dependence  on  or  relation  to  the  costly  and  artificial  routine  and 
arrangements  which,  to  the  unaspiring  and  the  vain,  constitute  life; 
often  and  chiefly,  rather,  are  they  associated  with  frugal  households, 
with  humble  homes,  limited  prospects,  ay,  with  drudgery  and  self-denial. 
The  most  pleasant  and  perhaps  the  most  profitable  influence  derived 
from  Hazlitt  is  intellectual  zest,  the  keen  appreciation  and  magnetic  en- 
joyment of  truth  and  beauty  in  literature,  character,  and  life.  He  was 
an  epicurean  in  this  regard,  delighting  to  renew  the  vivid  experience  of 
the  past  by  the  glow  of  deliberate  reminiscence,  and  to  associate  his  best 
moods  for  work  and  his  most  genial  studies  with  natural  scenery  and 
physical  comfort:  no  writer  ever  more  delicately  fused  sensation  and 
sentiment;  drew  from  sunshine,  fireside,  landscape,  air,  viands,  and  vaga- 
bondage more  delectable  adjuncts  of  reflection.  He  delighted  to  let  his 
mind  "lie  fallow"  and  hated  "a  lie,  and  the  formal  crust  of  circumstances, 
and  the  mechanism  of  society;"  and,  moreover,  had  a  rare  facility  in 
escaping  both.  .  "What  a  walk  was  that!"  he  exclaims  in  allusion  to  a 
favourite  road  at  Winterslow;"  "  I  had  no  need  of  book  or  companion ; 
the  days,  the  hours,  the  thoughts  of  my  youth  are  at  my  side  and  blend 
with  the  air  that  fans  my  cheek;  the  future  was  barred  to  my  progress, 
and  I  turned  for  consolation  and  encouragement  to  the  past.  I  lived  in 
a  world  of  contemplation,  not  of  action.  This  sort  of  dreamy  existence 
is  the  best."  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire, 
to  see  the  town  where  his  mother  was  bom,  and  the  poor  farm-house 
where  she  was  reared,  and  the  "gate  where  she  told  him  she  used  to 
stand,  when  a  child  of  ten,  to  look  at  the  setting  sun."  The  sight  of  a 
row  of  cabbage-plants  or  beans  made  him,  through  life,  think  of  the 
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happy  hours  passed  in  the  humble  parsonage-garden  at  Wem,  which  lie 
tended  with  delight  when  a  boy;  and  he  never  saw  a  kite  in  the  air  with- 
out feeling  the  twinge  at  the  elbow  and  the  flutter  at  the  heart  with  which 
he  used  to  let  go  the  string  of  his  own  when  a  child.  Every  aspect  of 
nature  during  his  memorable  first  walk  with  Coleridge  is  remembered: 
"As  we  passed  along  between  Wem  and  Salisbury,  and  I  eyed  the  blue 
tops  of  the  Welsh  mountains  seen  through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the 
red  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  road-side,  a  sound  was  in  my 
ears  as  of  a  siren's  song."  And  again,  returning  from  the  town  where 
he  had  heard  him  preach :  "The  sun,  still  labouring  pale  and  wan  through 
the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  good  cause, 
and  the  cold,  dank  drops  of  dew  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard  of 
the  thistle  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in  them,  for  there  was  a 
spirit  of  youth  and  hope  in  all  nature."  Never,  perhaps,  had  Madame 
de  Stael's  maxim — "when  we  are  much  attached  to  our  ideas  we  endea- 
vour to  attach  everything  to  them" — a  more  striking  illustration  than 
Hazlitt's  idiosyncrasy.  After  parting  with  Coleridge  and  in  anticipation 
of  a  visit  to  him,  he  tells  us :  "  I  went  to  Llangollen  vale  by  way  of 
initiating  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  natural  scenery ;  that  valley  was  to 
me  the  cradle  of  a  new  existence;  in  the  river  that  winds  through  it  mj 
spirit  was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Helicon."  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  folios  in  his  father's  libraiy,  and  the  impression  the  sight  of  them 
made  on  his  childhood,  "there  was  not,"  he  writes,  "one  striking  reflec- 
tion, one  sally  of  wit;  yet  we  can  never  forget  the  feeling  vdth  which  not 
only  their  appearance,  but  the  names  of  their  authors  on  the  outside, 
inspired  us;  we  would  rather  have  this  feeling  again  for  one  half -hour, 
than  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  acuteness  of  Boyle  or  the  wit  of  YoltaiTe.'' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  from  such  inklings  of  experience  how  completely 
he  must  have  fraternized  with  Rousseau  and  why  the  Nouvelle  Heloise 
was  the  favourite  of  his  youth.  "I  was  wet  through,  and  stopped  at  an 
inn,"  he  says,  describing  an  excursion,  "and  sat  up  all  night  reading 
Paul  and  Virginia.  Sweet  were  the  showers  that  drenched  my  body  and 
sweet  the  drops  of  pity  that  fell  upon  the  book  I  read";  and  what  a  zest 
is  implied  in  this  statement:  "I  recollect  walking  out  while  reading  the 
^Simple  Story,'  to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest  parts,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  it  again  with  double  relish.  An  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing 
Bobin  Adair,  and  a  summer  shower  dropt  manna  on  my  head  and  slaked 
my  feverish  thirst  of  happiness."  Pondering  a  catalogue  of  the  Louttc 
before  he  crossed  the  Channel,  he  says :  "  The  pictures,  the  names  of  the 
painters,  seemed  to  relish  in  the  mouth."  A  march  of  ten  miles  in  fine 
weather,  with  a  pleasant  retreat  and  dinner  in  prospect  at  the  end,  was 
his  ideal  of  enjoyment,  and  none  of  the  genial  company  of  English 
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authors  ever  better  knew  the  "luxury  of  an  inn."  "Tired  out,"  he 
writes,  "  between  Farnham  and  Alton,  I  was  shown  to  a  room  in  a  way- 
side inn,  a  hundred  years  old,  overlooking  an  old-fashioned  garden  with 
beds  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden  Mercury.  It  was  wainscotted,  and  had  a 
dark-coloured  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second  over  a  tiled  chimney-piece. 
I  had  ^Love  for  Love'  in  my  pocket  and  began  to  read ;  coffee  was 
brought  in  a  silver  coffee-pot;  the  cream,  bread,  and  butter  were  excellent, 
and  the  flavour  of  Congreve's  style  prevailed  over  all."  When  travel- 
ling in  Switzerland,  he  came  upon  a  place  that  won  his  preference  at 
once,  and  for  these  reasons :  "  It  was  a  kind  of  retreat  where  there  is 
nothing  to  surprise,  nothing  to  disgust,  nothing  to  draw  the  attention  out 
of  itself,  uniting  the  advantages  of  society  and  solitude,  of  simplicity  and 
elegance  and  self-centred  satisfaction."  One-  more  illustration  of  this 
rare  capacity  for  enjoyment  derivable  from  personal  endowment  and 
instinct,  acting  on  circumstances  of  the  humblest  and  most  familiar  kind, 
must  suffice.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  provincial  tour  as  an  artist :  "  I 
once  lived  on  coffee  for  a  fortnight,  while  I  was  finishing  the  copy  of  a 
half-length  portrait  of  a  Manchester  manufacturer  who  died  worth  a  plum. 
I  rather  slurred  over  the  coat,  which  was  of  a  reddish-brown,  of  a  formal 
cut,  to  receive  my  five  guineas,  with  which  I  went  to  market  and  dined 
on  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes;  and,  while  they  were  getting  ready 
and  I  could  hear  them  hissiog  in  the  pan,  read  a  volume  of  Gil  Bias  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  fair  Aurora.  Gentle  reader,  do  not  smile ! 
neither  Monsieur  de  Nevy  nor  Louis  XVIII.  over  an  oyster  pate^  nor 
Apicius  himself,  ever  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  luxury  better 
than  I  did  at  that  moment."  It  was  this  zestf  ul  spirit,  this  association  of 
ideas,  that  enabled  him  through  intense  sympathy  to  enter  intelligently 
into  the  characters  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  analyze  the  poets,  actors,  and 
comic  writers;  while  it  also  placed  him  wisely  in  relation  with  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Age"  which  he  so  eloquently  illustrated,  gave  him  that 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  benignity  of  freedom,  which  nerved  him  to 
battle  for  her  triumph,  identified  him  with  the  feeling  of  the  old  masters 
in  art,  and  equipped  and  inspired  him  to  write  acutely  and  with  the 
charm  of  independent  thought  of  the  laws,  phenomena,  and  mysteries  of 
human  life  and  character. 
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BALDER'S    WIFE. 

Heb  casement  life  a  watchful  eye 

From  the  face  of  the  waU  looks  down. 
Lashed  round  with  ivy  vines  so  dry, 

And  with  ivy  leaves  so  brown. 
Her  golden  head  in  her  lily  hand 

Like  a  star  in  the  spray  o'  th'  sea, 
And  wearily  rocking  to  and  fro. 
She  sings  so  sweet  and  she  sings  so  low 

To  the  little  babe  on  her  knee. 
But  let  her  sing  what  tune  she  may. 
Never  so  light  and  never  so  gay. 
It  slips  and  slides  and  dies  away 

To  the  moan  of  the  willow  water. 

Like  some  bright  honey-hearted  rose 

That  the  wild  wind  rudely  mocks. 
She  blooms  from  the  dawn  to  the  day's  sweet  close 

Hemmed  in  with  a  world  of  rocks. 
The  livelong  night  she  doth  not  stir, 

But  keeps  at  her  casement  lorn, 
And  the  skirts  of  the  darkness  shine  with  her 

As  they  shine  with  the  light  o*  thejmom. 
And  all  who  pass  may  hear  her  lay, 
But  let  it  be  what  tune  it  may, 
It  slips  and  slides  and  dies  away 

To  the  moan  of  the  willow  water. 

And  there  within  that  one-eyed  tower. 

Lashed  round  with  the  ivy  brown. 
She  droops  like  some  unpitied  flower 

That  the  rain-fall  washes  down : 
The  damp  o'  th'  dew  in  her  golden  hair. 

Her  cheek  like  the  spray  o'  th'  sea. 
And  wearily  rocking  to  and  fro 
She  sings  so  sweet  and  she  sings  so  low 

To  the  little  babe  on  her  knee. 
But  let  her  sing  what  tune  she  may. 
Never  so  glad  and  never  so  gay. 
It  slips  and  slides  and  dies  away 

To  the  moan  of  the  willow  water. 
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JOSEPH    AND    HIS    FRIEND 

BY    BAYARP    TAYLOB. 


Chaftbb  XI. 

There  was  not  much  of  the  happy  bridegroom  to  be  seen  in  Joseph's 
face  when  he  arose  the  next  morning.  To  Philip's  eyes  he*  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  grown  several  years  older ;  his  features  had  lost  their 
boyish  softness  and  sweetness,  which  would  thenceforth  never  whoUy 
come  back  again.  He  spoke  but  little,  and  went  about  his  preparation 
with  an  abstracted,  mechanical  air,  which  told  how  much  his  mind  was 
preoccupied.  Philip  quietly  assisted,  and  when  all  was  complete,  led  him 
before  the  mirror. 

"  There ! "  he  said ;  "  now  study  the  general  effect ;  I  think  nothing 
more  is  wanting." 

"It  hardly  looks  like  myself,"  Joseph  remarked,  after  a  careless 
inspection. 

"In  all  the  weddings  I  have  seen,"  said  Philip,  "the  bridegrooms 
were  pale  and  grave,  the  brides  flushed  and  trembling.  You  will  not 
make  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  it  is  a  solemn  thing,  and  I— don't 
misunderstand  me,  Joseph — ^I  almost  wish  you  were  not  to  be  married 
to-day." 

"  Philip ! "  Joseph  exclaimed,  "  let  me  think,  now,  at  least, — ^now,  at 
the  last  moment, — ^that  it  is  best  for  me !  If  you  knew  how  cramped, 
restricted,  fettered,  my  life  has  been,  and  how  much  emancipation  has 
already  come  with  this — ^this  love !  Perhaps  my  marriage  is  a  venture, 
but  it  is  one  which  must  be  made  ;  and  no  consequence  of  it  shall  ever 
come  between  us !  " 

"  No ;  and  I  ought  not  to  have  e^oken  a  word  that  might  imply  a 
'  doubt.  It  may  be  that  your  emancipation,  as  you  rightly  term  it,  can 
only  come  in  this  way.  My  life  has  been  so  different,  that  I  am  uncon- 
sciously putting  myself  in  your  place,  instead  of  trying  to  look  with 
your  eyes.  When  I  next  go  to  Coventry  Forge,  I  shall  drive  over 
and  dine  with  you,  and  I  hope  your  Julia  will  be  as  ready  to  receive  me 
as  a  friend  as  I  am  to  find  one  in  her.  There  is  the  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  you  had  better  arrive  a  little  before  the  appointed  hour.  Take  only 
my  good  wishes,  my  prayers  for  your  happiness,  along  with  you, — and 
now,  God  bless  you,  Joseph ! " 
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The  carriage  rolled  away.  Joseph,  in  full  wedding  costume,  was 
painfully  conscious  of  the  curious  glances  which  fell  upon  him,  and 
presently  pulled  down  the  curtains.  Then,  with  an  impatient  self -repri- 
mand, he  pulled  them  up  again,  lowered  the  window,  and  let  the  air  blow 
upon  his  hot  cheeks.  The  house  was  speedily  reached,  and  he  was 
admitted  by  a  festive  waiter  (hired  for  the  occasion)  before  he  had  been 
exposed  for  more  than  five  seconds  to  the  gaze  of  curious  eyes  in  all  the 
windows  around. 

Mrs.  Blessing,  resplendent  in  purple,  and  so  bedight  that  she  seemed 
almost  as  young  as  her  portrait,  swept  into  the  drawing-room.  She 
inspected  him  rapidly,  and  approved,  while  advancing ;  otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  received  the  thin,  dry  kiss  with  which  she  favoured 
him. 

^^It  lacks  half  an  hour,"  she  said;  ''but  you  have  the  usual  impatience 
of  a  bridegroom.  I  am  accustomed  to  it.  Mr.  Blessing  is  still  in  his 
room ;  he  has  only  just  commenced  arranging  his  cambric  cravat,  which 
is  a  work  of  time.  He  cannot  forget  that  he  was  distinguished  for  an 
elegant  tie  in  his  youth.  Clementina," — as  that  young  lady  entered  the 
room, — "  is  the  bride  completely  attired?  " 

''  All  but  her  gloves,"  replied  Clementina,  offering  three-fourths  of  her 
hand  to  Joseph.     ''  And  she  don't  know  what  ear-rings  to  wear." 

''  I  think  we  might  venture,"  Mrs.  Blessing  remarked, ''  as  there  seems 
to.be  no  rule  applicable  to  the  case,  to  allow  Mr.  Asten  a  sight  of  his 
bride.     Perhaps  his  taste  might  assist  her  in  the  choice." 

Thereupon  she  conducted  Joseph  up  stairs,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
whispering,  he  was  admitted  to  the  room.  He  and  Julia  were  equally 
surprised  at  the  change  in  each  other^s  appearance :  he  older,  paler,  with 
a  grave  and  serious  bearing;  she  younger,  brighter,  rounder,  fresher, and 
with  the  loveliest  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks.  The  gloss  of  her  hair 
rivalled  that  of  the  white  satin  which  draped  her  form  and  gave  grace  to 
its  outlines ;  her  neck  and  shoulders  were  slight,  but  no  one  could  have 
justly  called  them  lean ;  and  even  the  thinness  of  her  lips  was  forgotten 
in  the  vivid  coral  of  their  colour,  and  the  nervous  life  which  hovered 
about  their  ages.  At  that  moment  she  was  certainly  beautiful,  and  a 
stranger  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  young. 

She  looked  into  Joseph's  face  with  a  smile  in  which  some  appearance 
of  maiden  shyness  yet  lingered.  A  shrewder  bridegroom  would  have 
understood  its  meaning,  and  would  have  said,  ''How  lovely  you  are!" 
Joseph,  it  is  true,  experienced  a  sense  of  relief,  but  he  knew  not  why, 
and  could  not  for  his  life  have  put  it  into  words.  His  eyes  dwelt  upon 
and  followed  her,  and  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  that  form  of 
recognition.    Mrs.  Blessing  inspected  the  dress  with  a  severe  critical 
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eje,  pulling  out  a  fold  here  and  smoothing  a  bit  of  lace  there,  until 
nothing  further  could  be  detected.     Then,  the  adornment  of  the  victim 
.  being  completed,  she  sat  down  and  wept  moderately. 

"  0  ma,  try  to  bear  up ! "  Julia  exclaimed,  with  the  very  slightest 
touch  of  impatience  in  her  voice ;  "  it  is  all  to  come  yet." 
There  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 

"It  must  be  your  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing,  drying  her  eyes.  "My 
sister,"  she  added,  turning  to  Joseph, — ^Mrs.  Woollish,  with  Mr.  Woollish 
and  their  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He's  in  the — ^the  leather  trade, 
so  to  speak,  which  has  thrown  her  into  a  very  different  circle ;  but,  as 
we  have  no  nearer  relations  in  the  city,  they  will  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. He  is  said  to  be  wealthy.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
one  would  scarcely  think  so,  to  judge  from  his  wedding-gift  to  Julia." 
"  Ma,  why  should  you  mention  it  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  enlighten  Mr.  Asten.     Six  pair  of  shoes ! — of  course  all  of 
the  same  pattern ;  and  the  fashion  may  change  in  another  year  ! " 
"  In  the  country  we  have  no  fashions  in  shoes,"  Joseph  suggested. 
"  Certainly ! "  said  Julia.     "  /  find  Uncle  Woollish's  present  very 
practical  indeed." 
Mrs.  Blessing  looked  at  her  daughter,  and  said  nothing. 
Mr.  Blessing,  very  red  in  the  face,  but  with  triumphant  cambric  about 
his  throat,  entered  the  room,  endeavouring  to  get  his  fat  hands  into  a 
pair  of  No.  9  gloves.    A  stroi^  smell  of  turpentine  entered  with  him. 
"Eliza,"  said  he,  "you  must  find  me  some  eau  de  cologne.     The 
odour  left  from  my — ^my  rheumatic  remedy  is  still  perceptible.     Indeed, 
patchouly  would  be  better,  if  it  were  not  the  scent  peculiar  to  parvenusJ^ 
Clementina  came  to  say  that  the  clergyman's  carriage  had  just  reached 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Blessing  was  hurried  down  stairs,  mopping  his  gloves 
and  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  liquid  fragrance  by  the  way.     Mrs, 
Blessing  and  Clementina  presently  followed. 

"Julia,"  said  Joseph,  when  they  were  quite  alone, " have  you  thought 
that  this  is  for  life!" 

She  looked  up  with  a  tender  i^mile,  but  something  in  his  face  arrested 
it  on  her  lips. 

"  I  have  lived  ignorantly  until  now,"  he  continued, — "  innocently  and 
ignorantly.  From  this  time  on  I  shall  change  more  than  you,  and  there 
may  be,  years  hence,  a  very  different  Joseph  Asten  from  the  one  whose 
name  you  will  take  to-day.  If  you  love  me  with  the  love  I  claim  from 
you, — ^the  love  that  grows  with  and  through  all  new  knowledge  and 
experience, — ^there  will  be  no  discord  in  our  lives.  We  must  both  be 
liberal  and  considerate  towards  each  other ;  it  has  been  but  a  short  time 
since  we  met,  and  we  have  still  much  to  learn." 
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"  O  Joseph !  "  she  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  "I  knew 
your  nature  at  first  sight." 

*'  I  hope  you  did,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  for  then  you  will  be  able  to 

see  its  needs,  and  help  me  to  supply  them.     But,  Julia,  there  must  not 

the  shadow  of  concealment  come  between  us :  nothing  must  be  reserved. 

I  understand  no  love  that  does  not  include  perfect  trust.    I  must  draw 

nearer,  and  must  be  drawn  nearer  to  you,  constantly,  or — ** 

He  paused ;  it  was  no  time  to  utter  the  further  sentence  in  his  mind. 
Julia  glided  to  him,  clasped  her  arms  about  his  waist,  and  laid  her  head 
against  his  shoulder.  Although  she  said  nothing,  the  act  was  eloquent. 
It  expressed  acquiescence,  trust,  fidelity,  the  surrender  of  her  life  to  his, 
and  no  man  in  his  situation  could  have  understood  it  otherwise.  A 
tenderness,  which  seemed  to  be  the  something  hitherto  lacking  to  his 
love,  crept  softly  over  his  heart,  and  the  lurking  unrest  began  to  fade 
from  his  face. 

There  was  a  rustle  on  the  stairs ;  Clementina  and  Miss  Woollish  made 
their  appearance.  "Mr.  Bogue  has  arrived,"  whispered  the  former, 
"  and  ma  thinks  you  should  come  down  soon.  Are  you  entirely  ready? 
I  don't  think  you  need  the  salts,  Julia ;  but  you  might  carry  the  bottle 
in  your  left  hand :  brides  are  expected  to  be  nervous." 

She  gave  a  little  laugh,  like  the  purl  and  bubble  of  a  brook,  but  Joseph 
shrank,  with  an  inward  chill,  from  the  sound. 

"  So !  shall  we  go?  Fanny  and  I — (I  beg  pardon ;  Mr.  Asten — Mias 
Woollish) — ^will  lead  the  way.  We  will  stand  a  little  in  the  rear,  not 
beside  you,  as  there  are  no  groomsmen.  Remember,  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  I " 

They  rustled  slowly  downward,  in  advance,  and  the  bridal  pair 
followed.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Bogue,  suddenly  broke  off  in  the  midst 
of  an  oracular  remark  about  the  weather,  and,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  awaited  them.  The  other  members  of  the  two  families  were 
seated,  and  very  silent. 

Joseph  heard  the  introductory  remarks,  the  ceremony,  and  the  final 
benediction  as  in  a  dream.  His  lips  opened  mechanically,  and  a  voice 
which  did  not  exactly  seem  to  be  his  own  uttered  the  word  "  I  will!" 
at  the  proper  time ;  yet,  in  recalling  the  experience  afterwards,  he  was 
unable  to  decide  whether  any  definite  thought  or  memory  or  hope  had 
passed  through  his  mind.  From  his  entrance  into  the  room  until  his 
hand  was  violently  shaken  by  Mr.  Blessing  there  was  a  blank. 

Of  course  there  were  tears,  but  the  beams  of  congratulation  shone 
through  them,  and  they  saddened  nobody.  Miss  Fanny  Woollish  assured 
the  bridal  pair,  in  an  audible  whisper,  that  she  had  never  seen  a  swettxr 
wedding ;  and  her  mother,  a  stout,  homely  little  body,  confirmed  the 
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opinion  with  "Yes,  you  both  did  beautifully ! *'  Then  the  marriage 
certificate  was  produced  and  signed,  and  the  company  partook  of  wine 
and  refreshments  to  strengthen  them  for  the  reception. 

Until  there  had  been  half  a  dozen  arrivals,  Mrs.  Blessing  moved  about 
restlessly,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  front  window.  Suddenly  three 
or  four  carriages  came  rattling  together  up  the  street,  and  Joseph  heard 
her  whisper  to  her  husband :  "  There  they  are !  it  will  be  a  success ! " 
It  was  not  long  before  the  little  room  was  uncomfortably  crowded,  and 
the  presentations  followed  so  rapidly  that  Joseph  soon  became  bewildered. 
Julia,  however,  knew  and  welcomed  every  one  with  the  most  bewitching 
grace,  being  rewarded  with  kisses  by  the  gorgeous  young  ladies  and 
compliments  by  the  young  men  with  weak  mouths  and  retreating  chins. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Mr.  Blessing,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Collector  Twining,  Mr.  Surveyor  Knob,  and  Mr.  Appraiser 
Grerrish,  all  of  whom  greeted  Joseph  with  a  bland,  almost  affectionate, 
cordiality.  The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the 
three  dignitaries  accompanied  the  bridal  pair  to  the  table.  Two  servants 
rapidly  whisked  the  champagne-bottles  from  a  cooling-tub  in  the  adjoining 
closet,  and  Mr.  Blessing  commenced  stirring  and  testing  a  huge  bowl  of 
punch.  Collector  Twining  made  a  neat  little  speech,  proposing  the 
health  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  a  pun  upon  the  former's  name, 
which  was  received  with  as  much  delight  as  if  it  had  never  been  heard 
before.  Therefore  Mr.  Surveyor  Knob  repeated  it  in  giving  the  health 
of  the  bride's  parents.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  company  not  having 
diminished,  Mr.  Appraiser  Gerrish  improved  the  pun  in  a  third  form,  in 
proposing  "  the  Ladies."  Then  Mr.  Blessing,  although  his  feelings  over- 
came him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  handkerchief  smelling  equally  of 
benzine  and  eau  de  cologne,  responded,  introducing  the  collector's  and 
surveyor's  names  with  an  ingenuity  which  was  accepted  as  the  inspiration 
of  genius.     His  peroration  was  especially  admired. 

"  On  this  happy  occasion,"  he  said,  "  the  elements  of  national  power 
and  prosperity  are  represented.  My  son-in-law,  Mr.  Asten,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  agricultural  population, — the  free  American  yeomanry ; 
my  daughter,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
bright  eyes  and  blooming  cheeks,  is  a  representative  child  of  the  city, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  action  and  enterprise.  The 
union  of  the  two  is  the  movement  of  our  life.  The  city  gives  to  the 
country  as  the  ocean  gives  the  cloud  to  the  mountain-springs:  the 
country  gives  to  the  city  as  the  streams  flow  back  to  the  ocean. 
["  Admirable ! "  Mr.  Collector  Twining  exclaimed.]  Then  we  have,  as 
our  highest  honour,  the  representatives  of  the  political  system  under 
which  city  and  country  flourish  alike.     The  wings  of  our  eagle  must  be 
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extended  over  this  fortunate  house  to-day,  for  here  are  the  strong  daws 
which  seize  and  guard  its  treasures ! " 

The  health  of  the  claws  was  enthusiastically  drunk.  Mr.  Blessing  was 
congratulated  on  his  eloquence ;  the  young  gentleman  begged  the  privi- 
lege of  touching  their  glasses  to  his,  and  every  touch  required  that  the 
contents  be  replenished;  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  punch-bowl  was  nearlj 
reached  before  the  guests  departed. 

When  Joseph  came  down  in  his  travelling-dress,  he  found  the  drawing- 
room  empty  of  the  crowd;  but  leaves,  withered  flowers,  crumbs  of  cake 
and  crumpled  cards,  scattered  over  the  carpet,  indicated  what  had  taken 
place.  In  the  dining-room  Mr.  Blessing,  with  his  cravat  loosened,  was 
smoking  a  cigar  at  the  open  window. 

^^  Come,  son-in-law ! ''  he  cried ;  ^'  take  another  glass  of  punch  before 
you  start" 

Joseph  declined,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
beverage. 

^^ Nothing  could  have  gone  off  better!"  said  Mr^  Blessing.  ^^The 
collector  was  delighted :  by  the  by,  you're  to  go  to  the  St.  Jerome,  when 
you  get  to  New  York  this  evening.  He  telegraphed  to  have  the  bridal- 
chamber  reserved  for  you.  Tell  Julia:  she  won't  forget  it.  That  girl 
has  a  deuced  sharp  intellect:  if  youll  be  guided  by  her  in  your 
operations — " 

'^  Fa,  what  are  you  saying  about  me?  "  Julia  asked,  hastily  entering 
the  room. 

''  Only  that  you  have  a  deuced  sharp  intellect,  and  to-day  proves  it 
Asten  is  one  of  us  now,  and  I  may  tell  him  of  his  luck." 

He  winked  and  laughed  stupidly,  and  Joseph  understood  and  obeyed 
his  wife's  appealing  glance.  He  went  to  his  mother-in-law  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Julia  lightly  and  swiftly  shut  the  door.  ^'  Pa,"  she  said,  in  a  strong, 
angry  whisper ;  ^'  if  you  are  not  able  to  talk  coherently,  you  must  keep 
your  tongue  still.     What  will  Joseph  think  of  me,  to  hear  you  ?  " 

^^What  hell  think  anyhow,  in  a  little  while,"  he  doggedly  replied. 
^^  Julia,  you  have  played  a  keen  game,  and  played  it  well;  but  you  don't 
know  much  of  men  yet.  Hell  not  always  be  the  innocent,  white-nosed 
lamb  he  is  now,  nibbling  the  posies  you  hold  out  to  him.  Wait  till  he 
asks  for  stronger  feed,  and  see  whether  hell  follow  you  1 " 

She  was  looking  on  the  floor,  pale  and  stem.  Suddenly  one  of  her 
gloves  burst,  across  the  back  of  her  hand.  ^^Pa,"  she  then  said,  ^i^i 
very  cruel  to  say  such  things  to  me,  now  when  I'm  leaving  you." 

"  So  it  is !"  he  exclaimed,  tearfully  contrite ;  >^I  am  a  wretch!  They 
flattered  my  speech  so  much, — ^the  collector  was  so  impressed  by  m^" 
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and  said  so  many  pleasant  things,  that, — ^I  don't  feel  quite  steady.  Don't 
forget  the  St.  Jerome;  the  bridal-chamber  is  ordered,  and  I'll  see  that 
Mumm  writes  a  good  account  for  the  Evening  Mertmry,  I  wish  you 
conld  be  here  to  remember  my  speech  for  me.  O,  I  shall  miss  you !  I 
shall  miss  you  I " 

With  these  words,  and  his  arm  lovingly  about  his  daughter,  they 
joined  the  family.  The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door,  and  the  coach- 
man was  busy  with  the  travelling  trunks.  There  were  satchels,  and  little 
packages, — an  astonishing  number  it  seemed  to  Joseph, — ^to  be  gathered 
together,  and  then  the  farewells  were  said. 

As  they  rolled  through  the  streets  towards  the  station,  Julia  laid  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  said  : 
*'Now  all  our  obligations  to  society  are  fulfilled,  and  we  can  rest  awhile. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  a  free  woman,--and  you  have 
liberated  me  I  *' 

He  answered  her  in  glad  and  tender  words ;  he  was  equally  grateful 
that  the  exciting  day  was  over.  But,  as  they  sped  away  from  the  city 
through  the  mellow  October  landscapes,  Philip's  earnest,  dark  grey  eyes, 
warm  with  more  than  brotherly  love,  haunted  his  memory,  and  he  knew 
that  Philip's  faithful  thoughts  followed  him. 


Chapter  XTT, 

There  are  some  days  when  the  sun  comes  slowly  up,  filling  the  vapory 
air  with  diffused  light,  in  advance  of  his  coming ;  when  the  earth  grows 
luminous  in  the  broad,  breezeless  morning ;  when  nearer  objects  shine 
and  sparkle,  and  the  distances  melt  into  dim  violet  and  gold  ;  when  the 
Tane  points  to  the  southwest,  and  the  blood  of  man  feels  neither  heat 
nor  cold,  but  only  the  freshness  of  that  perfect  temperature,  wherein  the 
limits  of  the  body  are  lost,  and  the  pulses  of  its  life  beat  in  all  the  life 
of  the  world.  But  ere  long  the  haze,  instead  of  thinning  into  blue, 
gradually  thickens  into  gray ;  the  vane  creeps  southward,  swinging  to 
southeast  in  brief,  rising  fiaws  of  the  air ;  the  horizon  darkens ;  the 
enfranchised  life  of  the  spirit  creeps  back  to -its  old  isolation,  shorn  of 
all  its  rash  delight,  and  already  foreboding  the  despondency  which  comes 
with  the  east  wind  and  the  chilly  rains. 

Some  such  variation  of  the  atmospheric  infiuences  attended  Joseph 
Asten's  wedding-travel.  The  mellow,  magical  glory  of  his  new  life 
diminished  day  by  day ;  the  blue  of  his  §ky  became  colder  and  grayer. 
Yet  he  could  not  say  that  his  wife  had  changed  :  she  was  always  ready 
with  her  smiles,  her  tender  phrases,  her  longings  for  quiet  and  rest,  and 
simple,  natural  life,  away  from  the  conventionalities  and  claims  of  society. 
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But,  even  as,  looking  into  the  pale,  tawny-brown  of  her  eyes,  he  saw  no 
changing  depth  below  the  hard,  clear  surface,  so  it  also  seemed  with  her 
nature ;  he  painfully  endeavoured  to  penetrate  beyond  expressions,  the 
repetition  of  which  it  was  hard  not  to  find  tiresome,  and  to  reach  some 
spring  of  character  or  feeling ;  yet  he  found  nothing.  It  was  useless  to 
remember  that  he  had  been  content  with  those  expressions  before  marri- 
age had  given  them  his  own  eager  interpretation,  independent  of  her  will 
and  knowledge ;  that  his  duty  to  her  remained  the  same,  for  she  had  not 
deceived  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  was  as  tender  and  affectionate  as  he  could 
desire.  Indeed,  he  would  often  have  preferred  a  less  artless  manifest- 
tation  of  her  fondness ;  but  she  playfully  insisted  on  his  claiming  the 
best  quarters  at  every  stopping-place,  on  the  ground  of  their  bridal 
character,  and  was  sometimes  a  little  petulant  when  she  fancied  that  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  honoured.  Joseph  would  have  williogly  escaped 
the  distinction,  allowing  himself  to  be  confounded  with  the  prosaic  mul- 
titude, but  she  would  not  permit  him  to  try  the  experiment. 

"  The  newly  married  are  always  detected,"  she  would  say,  "  and  they 
are  only  laughed  at  when  they  try  to  seem  like  old  couples.  Why  not 
be  frank  and  honest,  and  meet  half-way  the  sympathy  which  I  am  sure 
everybody  has  for  us  f  " 

To  this  he  could  make  no  reply,  except  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
exact  a  special  attention. 

"  But  it  is  our  right ! "  was  her  answer. 

In  every  railway-car  they  entered  she  contrived,  in  a  short  time,  to 
impress  the  nature  of  their  trip  upon  the  other  travellers ;  yet  it  was 
done  with  such  apparent  unconsciousness,  such  innocent,  impulsive 
manifestations  of  her  happiness  in  him,  that  he  could  not,  in  his  heart, 
charge  her  with  having  intentionally  brought  upon  him  the  discomfort 
of  being  curiously  observed.  He  could  have  accustomed  himself  to 
endure  the  latter,  had  it  been  inevitable ;  the  suspicion  that  he  owed  it 
to  her  made  it  an  increasing  annoyance.  Yet,  when  the  day's  journey 
was  over,  and  they  were  resting  together  in  their  own  private  apartment, 
she  would  bring  a  stool  to  his  feet,  lay  her  head  on  his  knee,  and  say; 
"Now  we  can  talk  as  we  please, — ^there  are  none  watching  and  hstening." 

At  such  times  he  was  puzzled  to  guess  whether  some  relic  of  his  fonner 
nervous  shyness  were  not  remaining,  and  had  made  him  over-sensitire  to 
her  ways.  The  doubt  gave  him  an  additional  power  of  self-control ;  he 
resolved  to  be  more  slow  and  cautious  of  judgment,  and  observe  men  and 
women  more  carefully  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Julia  had  no  sus- 
picion of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind :  she  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
nature  was  still  as  shallow  and  transparent  as  when  she  first  came  is 
contact  with  it. 
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After  nearly  a  fortnight  this  flying  life  came  to  an  end.  They  returned  to 
the  city  for  a  day,  before  going  home  to  the  farm.  The  Blessing 
mansion  received  them  with  a  hearty  welcome,  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  a 
depressing  atmosphere  seemed  to  fill  the  house.  Mrs.  Blessing  looked 
pinched  and  care-worn,  Clementina  discontented,  and  Mr.  Blessing  as 
melancholy  as  was  possible  to  so  buoyant  a  politician. 

"What's  the  matter!  I  hope  pa  hasn't  lost  his  place,"  Julia  remarked 
in  an  undertone  to  her  mother. 

"Lost  my  place!"  Mr.  Blessing  exclaimed  aloud;  "I'd  like  to  see 
how  the  collection  of  customs  would  go  on  without  me.  But  a  man  may 
keep  his  place,  and  yet  lose  his  house  and  home." 

Clementina  vanished,  Mrs.  Blessing  followed,  with  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  Julia  hastened  after  them,  crying  :  "  Ma !  dear  ma ! " 

"It's  only  on  their  account,"  said  Mr.  Blessing,  pointing  after  them 
and  speaking  to  Joseph.  "  A  plucky  man  never  desponds,  sir,  but 
women,  you'll  find,  are  upset  by  every  reverse." 

"  May  I  ask  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  A  delicate  regard  for  you,"  Mr.  Blessing  replied,  "  would  counsel  me 
to  conceal  it,  but  my  duty  as  your  father-in-law  leaves  me  no  alternative. 
Our  human  feelings  prompt  us  to  show  only  the  bright  side  of  life  to 
those  we  love ;  principle,  however,  conscience,  conomands  us  not  to  sup- 
press the  shadows.  I  am  but  one  out  of  thci  many  millions  of  victims  of 
mistaken  judgment.  The  case  is  simply  this  :  I  will  omit  certain  legal 
technicalities  touching  the  disposition  of  property,  which  may  not  be 
familiar  to  you,  and  state  the  facts  in  the  most  intelligible  form  ;  securi- 
ties which  I  placed  as  collaterals  for  the  loan  of  a  sum,  not  a  very  large 
amount,  have  been  very  unexpectedly  depreciated,  but  only  temporarily 
so,  as  all  the  market  knows.  If  I  am  forced  to  sell  them,  at  such  an 
untoward  crisis,  I  lose  the  largest  part  of  my  limited  means  ;  if  I  retain 
them  they  will  ultimately  recover  their  full  value." 

"  Then  why  not  retain  them  ?  "  Joseph  asked. 

"  The  sum  advanced  upon  them  must  be  repaid,  and  it  so  happens — 
the  market  being  very  tight — that  every  one  of  my  friends  is  short.  Of 
course,  where  their  own  paper  is  on  the  street,  I  can't  ask  them  to  float 
mine  for  three  months  longer,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  good 
indorsement  is  the  extent  of  my  necessity ;  for  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  aspects  of  the  market  can  see  that  there  must  be  a  great  rebound 
before  three  months." 

"  If  it  were  not  a  very  large  amount,"  Joseph  began. 

"  Only  a  thousand !  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say :  it  is  per- 
fectly natural :  I  appreciate  it,  because,  if  our  positions  were  reversed,  I 
should  have  done  the  same  thing.    But,  although  it  is  a  mere  form,  a 
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temporary  fiction,  which  has  the  force  of  reality,  and,  therefore,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  I  should  feel  entirely  easy,  yet  it  might  subject  me 
to  very  dishonouring  suspicions!  It  might  be  said  that  I  had  availed 
myself  of  your  entrance  into  my  family  to  beguile  you  into  pecuniary 
entanglements;  the  amount  might  be  exaggerated,  the  circumstances 
misrepresented, — ^no,  no!  rather  than  that,  let  me  make  the  sacrifice  like 
a  man !  I'm  no  longer  young,  it  is  true,  but  the  feeling  that  I  stand  on 
principle  will  give  me  strength  to  work." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blessing,**  said  Joseph,  "  very  impleasant 
things  might  be  said  of  me,  if  I  should  permit  you  to  suffer  so  serious  a 
loss,  when  my  assistance  would  prevent  it." 

"  I  don't  deny  it.  You  have  made  a  two-homed  dilemma  out  of  a 
one-sided  embarrassment.  Would  that  I  had  kept  the  secret  in  my  own 
breast !  The  temptation  is  strong,  I  confess :  for  the  mere  use  of  your 
name  for  a  few  months  is  all  I  should  require.  Either  the  securities  wiQ 
rise  to  their  legitimate  value,  or  some  of  the  capitalists  with  whom  I  haye 
dealings  will  be  in  a  position  to  accommodate  me.  I  have  frequently 
tided  over  similar  snags  and  sand-bars  in  the  financial  current ;  they  are 
familiar  even  to  the  most  skilful  operators, — ^navigators,  I  might  say,  to 
carry  out  the  figure, — and  this  is  an  instance  where  an  additional  inch 
of  water  will  lift  me  from  wreck  to  flood-tide.  The  question  is,  should 
I  allow  what  I  feel  to  be  a  just  principle,  a  natural  suggestion  of  dehcacy, 
to  intervene  between  my  necessity  and  your  generous  proffer  of 
assistance  ?  " 

"  Your  family — ^"  Joseph  began. 

"  I  know !  I  know ! "  Mr.  Blessing  cried,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  "  There  is  my  vulnerable  point, — ^my  heel  of  Achilles !  There 
would  be  no  alternative, — ^better  sell  this  house  than  have  my  paper 
dishonoured!  Then,  too,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  turning-point  in  my 
fortunes :  if  I  can  squeeze  through  this  narrow  pass,  I  shall  find  a  smooth 
road  beyond.  It  is  not  merely  the  sum  which  is  at  stake,  but  the  future 
possibilities  into  which  it  expands.  Should  I  crush  the  seed  while  it  is 
germinating?  Should  I  tear  up  the  young  tree,  with  an  opening  fruit- 
bud  on  every  twig?  You  see  the  considerations  that  sway  me:  unless 
you  withdraw  your  most  generous  proffer,  what  can  I  do  but  peld,  and 
accept  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  it,"  Joseph  answered,  taking  his 
words  literally ;  "  I  made  the  offer  freely  and  willingly.  If  my  indorse- 
ment is  all  that  is  necessary  now,  I  can  give  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Blessing  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  winked  hard  three  or  four 
times,  and  turned  away  his  head  without  speaking.  Then  he  drew  a 
large  leather  pocket-book  from  his  breast,  opened  it,  and  produced  a 
printed  promissory  note. 
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"  We  will  make  it  payable  at  your  county  bank,"  said  he,  "  because 
your  name  is  known  there,  and  upon  acceptance — ^which  can  be  procured 
in  two  days — the  money  will  be  drawn  here.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say 
four  months,  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies." 

He  went  to  a  small  writing-desk,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and 
Med  the  blanks  in  the  note,  which  Joseph  then  endorsed.  When  it  was 
safely  lodged  in  his  breast-pocket,  he  said:  "  "We  will  keep  this  entirely 
to  ourselves.  My  wife,  let  me  whisper  to  you,  is  very  proud  and  sensitive, 
although  the  De  THotels  (Doolittles  now)  were  never  quite  the  equals  of 
the  De  Belsains;  but  women  see  matters  in  a  different  light.  They  can't 
understand  the  accommodation  of  a  name,  but  fancy  that  it  implies  a 
kind  of  humiliation,  as  if  one  were  soliciting  charity." 

He  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands.  "I  shall  soon  be  in  a  position,"  he 
said,  "  to  render  you  a  favour  in  return.  My  long  experience,  and,  I 
may  add,  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial  field,  enable  me  to 
foresee  many  splendid  opportunities.  There  are,  just  now,  some  move- 
ments which  are  not  yet  perceptible  on  the  surface.  Mark  my  words ! 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  new  excitement,  and  a  cool,  well  seasoned  head 
is  a  fortune  at  such  times." 

"  In  the  country,"  Joseph  replied,  "  we  only  learn  enough  to  pay  off 
our  debts  and  invest  our  earnings.  "We  are  in  the  habit  of  moving 
slowly  and  cautiously.  Perhaps  we  miss  opportunities ;  but  if  we  don't 
see  them,  we  are  just  as  contented  as  if  they  had  not  been.  I  have 
enough  for  comfort,  and  try  to  be  satisfied." 

"Inherited  ideas !  They  belong  to  the  community  in  which  you  live. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  neighbours'  ways  of  living  and  thinking  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  them,  but  have  you  no  desire  to  rise  above 
their  level?  Money, — as  I  once  said  at  a  dinner  given  to  a  distinguished 
railroad  man, — ^money  is  the  engine  which  draws  individuals  up  the 
steepest  grades  of  society;  it  is  the  lubricating  oil  which  makes  the 
track  of  life  run  easy ;  it  is  the  safety-break  which  renders  collision  and 
wreck  impossible !  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  in  the 
h'ght  of  power,  not  of  property,  and  I  classify  men  according  as  they  take 
one  or  the  other  view.  The  latter  are  misers ;  but  the  former,  sir,  are 
philosophers ! " 

Joseph  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  this  burst  of  eloquence.  But 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  the  ladies  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment,  each  one,  in  her  own  way,  swiftly  scrutinizing  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mrs.  Blessing's  face  lost  its  woe-worn  expression,  wlule  a  gleam 
of  malicious  satisfaction  passed  over  Clementina's. 
The  next  day,  on  their  journey  to  the  country,  Julia  suddenly  said,  "I 

2a 
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am  sure,  Joseph,  that  pa  made  use  of  your  generosity ;  pray  don't 
deny  it  1  *' 

There  was  the  faintest  trace  of  hardness  in  her  voice,  which  he 
interpreted  as  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  his  f sdlure  to  confide  the 
matter  to  her. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  denying  anything,  JuHa,"  he  answered.  "I 
was  not  called  upon  to  exercise  generosity ;  it  was  simply  what  your 
father  would  term  an  ^  accommodation.' " 

"  I  understand.    How  much  f  " 

^^  An  indorsement  of  his  note  for  a  thousand  dollars,  which  is  little, 
when  it  will  prevent  him  from  losing  valuable  securities." 

Julia  was  silent  for  at  least  t^i  minutes ;  then,  turning  towards  him 
with  a  sternness  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  a 
"wreathed  smile,"  she  said :  "In  future,  Joseph,  I  hope  you  will  always 
consult  me  in  any  pecuniary  venture.  I  may  not  know  much  about  such 
matters,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  learn.  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  fiiicincial  talk  from  pa  and  his  friends,  and  could  not  help  guessing 
some  things  which  I  think  I  can  apply  for  your  benefit.  We  are  to  have 
no  secrets  from  each  other,  you  know." 

His  own  words !  After  all,  what  she  said  was  just  and  right,  and  he 
could  not  explain  to  himself  why  he  should  feel  annoyed.  Perhaps  he 
missed  a  frank  expression  of  delight  in  the  assistance  he  had  so  promptly 
given ;  but  why  should  he  suspect  that  it  was  unwelcome  to  her!  He 
tried  to  banish  the  feeling,  to  hide  it  under  self-reproach  and  shame, 
but  it  clung  to  him  must  uncomfortably. 

Nevertheless,  he  forgot  everything  in  the  pleasure  of  the  homeward 
drive  from  the  station.  The  sadness  of  late  autumn  lay  upon  the  fields, 
but  spring  already  said,  "I  am  coming!"  in  the  young  wheat;  the 
houses  looked  warm  and  cosey  behind  their  sheltering  fir-trees ;  cattle 
still  grazed  on  the  meadows,  and  the  com  was  not  yet  deserted  by  the 
buskers.  The  sun  gave  a  bright  edge  to  the  sombre  colours  of  the  land- 
scape, and  to  Joseph's  eyes  it  was  beautiful  as  never  before.  Julia 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  complained  of  the  cold  wind. 

"  There ! "  cried  Joseph,  as  a  view  of  the  valley  opened  below  them, 
with  the  stream  flashing  like  steel  between  the  leafless  sycamores,— 
"  there  is  home-land !     Do  you  know  where  to  look  for  our  house!  " 

Julia  made  an  effort,  leaned  forward,  smiled,  and  pointed  silently 
across  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  to  the  eastward.  ^^  You  surely  didn't  sup- 
pose I  could  forget,"  she  murmured. 

Eachel  Miller  awaited  them  at  the  gate,  and  Julia  had  no  sooner 
alighted  than  she  flung  herself  into  her  arms.  "  Dear  Aunt  Rachel  T 
she  cried :  "  you  must  now  take  my  mother's  place ;  I  have  so  much  to 
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learn  from  you !     It  is  doubly  a  home  since  you  are  here.     I  feel  that 
we  shall  aM  be  happy  together ! " 

Then  there  were  kisses,  of  which  Joseph  received  his  share,  and  the 
first  evening  lapsed  away  in  perfect  harmony.  Everything  was  delight- 
ful ;  the  room,  the  furniture,  the  meal^  even  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the 
dusky  trees.  While  Julia  lay  in  the  cushioned  rocking-chair,  Rachel 
gave  her  nephew  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  on  the  farm ;  but 
Joseph  only  answered  her  from  the  surface  of  his  mind.  Under  the 
current  of  his  talk  ran  a  graver  thought,  which  said :  "  You  wanted 
independence  and  a  chance  of  growth  for  your  life ;  you  fancied  they 
would  come  in  this  form.  Lo,  now !  here  are  the  conditions  which  you 
desired  to  establish ;  from  this  hour  begins  the  new  life  of  which  you 
dreamed.  Whether  you  have  been  wise  or  rash,  you  can  change  nothing. 
You  are  limited,  as  before,  though  within  a  different  circle.  You  may 
pace  it  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  all  the  lessons  you  have  yet  learned 
require  you  to  be  satisfied  within  it." 


Chapter  XTTT. 

The  autumn  lapsed  into  winter,  and  the  household  on  Asten  farm  began 
to  share  the  isolation  of  the  season.  There  had  been  friendly  visits  from 
all  the  nearest  neighbours  and  friends,  followed  by  return  visits,  and 
invitations  which  Julia  willingly  accepted.  She  was  very  amiable,  and 
took  pains  to  confirm  the  favourable  impression  which  she  knew  she  had 
made  in  the  summer.  Everybody  remarked  how  she  had  improved  in 
appearance,  how  round  and  soft  her  neck  and  shoulders,  how  bright  and 
fresh  her  complexion.  She  thanked  them,  with  many  grateful  expres- 
sions to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  for  their  friendly  reception, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  an  adoption  into  their  society ;  but  at  home, 
afterwards,  she  indulged  in  criticisms  of  their  manners  and  habits  which 
were  not  always  friendly.  Although  these  were  given  in  a  light,  playful 
tone,  and  it  was  sometimes  impossible  not  to  be  amused,  Bachel  Miller 
always  felt  uncomfortable  when  she  heard  them. 

Then  came  quiet,  lonely  days,  and  Julia,  weary  of  her  idle  life,  under- 
took to  master  the  details  of  the  housekeeping.  She  went  from  garret 
to  cellar,  inspecting  every  article  in  closet  and  pantry,  wondeiing  much, 
censuring  occasionally,  and  only  praising  a  little  when  she  found  that 
Rachel  was  growing  tired  and  irritable.  Although  she  made  no  material 
changes,  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  had  very  stubborn  views  of  her 
own  upon  many  points,  and  possessed  a  marked  tendency  for  what  the 
country-people  call  *' nearness."  Little  by  little  she  diminished  the 
bountiful,  free-handed  manner  of  provision  which  had  been  the  habit  of 
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the  bouse.  One  could  not  say  that  anything  needful  was  lacking,  and 
Rachel  would  hardly  have  been  dissatisfied,  bad  she  not  felt  that  the 
innovation  was  an  indirect  blame. 

In  some  directions  Julia  seemed  the  reverse  of  ^^near,"  persuading 
Joseph  into  expenditures  which  the  people  considered  very  extravagant. 
When  the  snow  came,  his  new  and  elegant  sleigh,  with  the  wolf -skin 
robe,  the  silver-moimted  harness,  and  the  silver-sounding  bells,  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  young  men,  and  an  abomination  to  the  •  old.  It  was  a 
splendour  which  he  could  easily  afford,  and  he  did  not  grudge  her  the 
pleasure ;  yet  it  seemed  to  change  his  relation  to  the  neighbours,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  free  in  hinting  that  they  felt  it  so.  It  would  he 
difficult  to  explain  why  they  should  resent  this  or  any  other  slight  de- 
parture from  their  fashions,  but  such  had  always  been  their  custom. 

In  a  few  days  the  snow  vanished  and  a  tiresome  season  of  rain  and 
thaw  succeeded.  The  southeastern  winds,  blowing  from  the  Atlantic 
across  the  intervening  lowlands,  rolled  interminable  gray  masses  of  fog 
over  the  hills  and  blurred  the  scenery  of  the  valley;  dripping  trees, 
soaked  meadows,  and  sodden  leaves  were  the  only  objects  that  detached 
themselves  from  the  general  void,  and  became  in  turn  visible  to  those 
who  travelled  the  deep,  quaking  roads.  The  social  intercourse  of  the 
neighbourhood  ceased  perforce,  though  the  need  of  it  were  never  so 
great:  what  little  of  the  main  highway  down  the  valley  was  visible  from 
the  windows  appeared  to  be  deserted. 

JuHa,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  house,  insisted  on 
acquainting  herself  with  the  barn  and  everything  thereto  belonging. 
She  laughingly  asserted  that  her  education  as  a  farmer's  wife  was  still 
very  incomplete ;  she  must  know  the  amount  of  the  crops,  the  price  of 
grain,  the  value  of  the  stock,  the  manner  of  work,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  her  position.  Although  she  made  many  pretty  blunders,  it 
was  evident  that  her  apprehension  was  unusually  quick,  and  that  what- 
ever she  acquired  was  fixed  in  her  mind  as  if  for  some  possible  future 
use.  She  never  wearied  of  the  most  trivial  details,  while  Joseph,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  often  have  willingly  shortened  his  lessons.  His  mind 
was  singularly  disturbed  between  the  desire  to  be  gratified  by  her 
curiosity,  and  the  fact  that  its  eager  and  persistent  character  made  him 
uncomfortable. 

When  an  innocent,  confiding  nature  begins  to  suspect  that  its  confidence 
has  been  misplaced,  the  first  result  is  a  preternatural  stubbornness  to  admit 
the  truth.  The  clearest  impressions  are  resisted,  or  half  conscionsly 
misinterpreted^  with  the  last  force  of  an  allusion  which  already  foresees 
its  own  overthrow.  Joseph  eagerly  clung  to  every  look  and  word  and 
'».ction  which  confirmed  his  sliding  faith  in  his  wife's  sweet  and  simple 
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character,  and  repelled — ^though  a  deeper  instinct  told  him  that  a  day 
would  come  when  it  must  be  admitted — ^the  evidence  of  her  coldness  and 
selfishness.  Yet,  even  while  almost  fiercely  asserting  to  his  own  heart 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  happy,  he  was  consumed  with  a  secret 
fever  of  unrest,  doubt,  and  dread. 

The  horns  of  the  growing  moon  were  still  turned  downwards,  and  cold, 
dreary  rains  were  poured  upon  the  land.  Julia's  patience,  in  such  straits, 
was  wonderful,  if  the  truth  had  been  known,  but  she  saw  that  some 
change  was  necessary  for  both  of  them.  She  therefore  proposed,  not 
what  she  most  desired,  but  what  her  circumstances  prescribed, — a  visit 
from  her  sister  Clementina.  Joseph  found  the  request  natural  enough : 
it  was  an  infliction,  but  one  which  he  had  anticipated;  and  after  the  time 
had  been  arranged  by  letter,  he  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  the  westward 
train  from  the  city. 

Clementina  stepped  upon  the  platform,  so  cloaked  and  hooded 
that  he  only  recognized  her  by  the  deliberate  grace  of  her  move- 
ments. She  extended  her  hand,  giving  his  a  cordial  pressure,  which 
was  explained  by  the  brass  baggage-checks  thus  transferred  to  his 
charge. 

"I  will  wait  in  the  ladies'  room,"  was  all  she  said. 

At  the  same  moment  Joi^eph's  arm  was  grasped. 

"What  a  lucky  chance!"  exclaimed  Philip:  then  suddenly  pausing  in 
his  greeting,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  to  Clementina,  who  nodded 
slightly  as  she  passed  into  the  room. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you ! "  Philip  resumed,  laying  his  hands  on  Joseph's 
shoulders.  Their  eyes  met  and  lingered,  and  Joseph  felt  the  blood  rise 
to  his  face,  as  Philip's  gaze  sank  more  deeply  into  his  heart  and  seemed 
to  fathom  its  hidden  trouble ;  but  presently  Philip  smiled  and  said:  "I 
scarcely  knew,  until  this  moment,  that  I  had  missed  you  so  much, 
Joseph!" 

"Have  you  come  to  stay?"  Joseph  asked. 

"I  think  so.  The  branch  railway  down  the  valley,  which  you  know 
was  projected,  is  to  be  built  immediately;  but  there  are  other  reasons  why 
the  furnaces  should  be  in  blast.  If  it  is  possible,  the  work — ^and  my 
settlement  with  it — ^will  begin  without  any  further  delay.  Is  she  your 
first  family  visit?" 

He  pointed  towards  the  station. 

"She  will  be  with  us  a  fortnight;  but  you  will  come,  Philip?" 

"To  be  sure!"  Philip  exclaimed.  "I  only  saw  her  face  indistinctly 
through  the  veil,  but  her  nod  said  to  me,  'A  nearer  approach  is  not 
objectionable.'  Certainly,  Miss  Blessing;  but  with  all  the  conventional 
forms,  if  you  please!" 
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There  was  something  of  scorn  and  bitterness  in  the  laugh  which  accom- 
panied these  words,  and  Joseph  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"You  may  as  well  know  now,"  Philip  whispered,  "  that  when  I  was  a 
spoony  youth  of  twenty,  I  very  nearly  imagined  myself  in  love  with  Miss 
Clementina  Blessing,  and  she  encouraged  my  greenness  until  it  spread  as 
fast  as  a  bamboo  or  a  gourd->vine.  Of  course,  I've  long  since  congratu- 
lated myself  that  she  cut  me  up,  root  and  branch,  when  our  family  fortone 
was  lost.  The  awkwardness  of  our  intercourse  is  all  on  her  side.  Can 
she  still  have  faith  in  her  charms  and  my  youth,  I  wonder?  Ye  gods  I 
that  would  be  a  lovely  conclusion  of  the  comedy! " 

Joseph  could  only  join  in  the  laugh  as  they  parted.  There  was  no 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  had  been  said.  Clementina,  nevertheless, 
assumed  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  drove  her  towards  the 
farm,  he  could  not  avoid  connecting  her  with  Philip,  in  his  thoughts. 
She,  too,  was  evidently  preoccupied  with  the  meeting,  for  Philip's  iiame 
soon  floated  to  the  surface  of  their  conversation. 

^^I  expect  a  visit  from  him  soon,"  said  Joseph.  As  she  was  silent,  he 
ventured  to  add:  "You  have  no  objections  to  meeting  with  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Mr.  Held  is  still  a  gentleman,  I  believe,"  Clementina  replied,  and 
then  changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Julia  flew  at  her  sister  with  open  arms,  and  showered  on  her  a  profu- 
sion of  kisses,  all  of  which  were  received  with  perfect  serenity,  Clemen- 
tina merely  saying,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  breath:  "  Dear  me,  Julia,  I 
scarcely  recognize  you !     You  are  already  so  countrified ! " 

Eachel  Miller,  although  a  woman,  and,  notwithstanding  her  recent 
experience,  found  herself  greatly  bewildered  by  this  new  apparition. 
Clementina's  slow,  deliberate  movements  and  her  even-toned,  musical 
utterance  impressed  her  with  a  certain  respect;  yet  the  qualities  of 
character  they  suggested  never  manifested  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  same  words,  in  any  other  mouth,  would  have  often  expressed  malice 
or  heartlessness.  Sometimes  she  heard  her  own  homely  phrases  repeated, 
as  if  by  the  most  unconscious,  purposeless  imitation,  and  had  Julia  either 
smiled  or  appeared  annoyed,  her  suspicions  might  have  been  excited;  as 
it  was,  she  was  constantly  and  sorely  puzzled. 

.  Once,  only,  and  for  a  moment,  the  two  masks  were  slightly  lifted.  At 
dinner,  Clementina,  who  had  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  subject  of 
birthdays,  suddenly  said  to  Joseph:  " By  the  way,  Mr.  Asten,  has  Julia 
told  you  her  age?  " 

Julia  gave  a  little  start,  but  presently  looked  up,  with  an  expression 
meant  to  be  artless. 

"I  knew  it  before  we  were  married,"  Joseph  quietly  answered. 
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Clementma  bit  her  lip.  Julia  concealing  her  surprise,  flashed  a  trium- 
phant glance  at  her  sister,  then  a  tender  one  at  Joseph,  and  said:  ^^We 
will  both  let  the  old  birthdays  go,  we  will  only  have  one  and  the  same 
anmyersary  from  this  time  on! " 

Joseph  felt,  through  some  natural  magnetism  of  his  nature  rather  than 
from  any  perceptible  evidence,  that  Clementina  was  sharply  and  curiously 
watching  the  relation  between  himself  and  his  wife.  He  had  no  fear  of 
her  detecting  misgivings  which  were  not  yet  acknowledged  to  himself, 
but  was  instinctively  on  his  guard  in  her  presence. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  Philip  called.  Julia  received  him 
cordially,  as  the  friend  of  her  husband,  while  Clementina  bowed  with  an 
impassive  face,  without  rising  from  her  seat.  Philip,  however,  crossed 
the  room  and  gave  her  his  hand,  saying  cheerily:  ^^  We  used  to  be  old 
friends.  Miss  Blessing.     Tou  have  not  forgotten  me?" 

"  We  cannot  forget  when  we  have  been  asked  to  do  so,"  she  warbled. 

Philip  took  a  chair.  "Eight  years!"  he  said:  "I  am  the  only  one 
who  has  changed  in  that  time." 

Julia  looked  at  her  sister,  but  the  latter  was  apparently  absorbed  in 
comparing  some  zephyr  tints. 

^^The  whirligig  of  time!"  he  exclaimed:  ^^who  can  foresee  anything? 
Then  I  was  an  ignorant,  petted  young  aristocrat, — an  expectant  heir; 
now  behold  me,  working  among  miners  and  puddlers  and  forgemen!  It's 
a  rough  but  wholesome  change.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Asten,  Fve 
forgotten  the  mazurka!" 

"I  wish  to  forget  it,"  Julia  replied :  "the  spring-house  is  as  important 
to  me  as  the  furnace  to  you." 

"Have  you  seen  the  Hopetons  lately?"  Clementina  asked. 

Joseph  saw  a  shade  pass  over  Philip's  face,  and  he  seemed  to  hesitate 
a  moment  before  answering:  "I  hear  they  will  be  neighbours  of  mine 
next  summer.  Mr.  Hopeton  is  interested  in  the  new  branch  down  the 
valley,  and  has  purchased  the  old  Calvert  property  for  a  country 
residence." 

"Indeed?  Then  you  will  often  see  them." 

"I  hope  so :  they  are  very  agreeable  people.  But  I  shall  also  have  my 
own  little  household:  my  sister  will  probably  join  me." 

"Not  Madeline!"  exclaimed  Julia. 

"Madeline,"  Philip  answered.  "It  has  long  been  her  wish,  as  well  as 
mine.  You  know  the  little  cottage  on  the  knoll,  at  Coventry,  Joseph! 
I  have  taken  it  for  a  year." 

"There  will  be  quite  a  city  society,"  murmured  Clementina,  in  her 
sweetest  tones.  "  You  will  need  no  commiseration,  Julia.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  country  people  succeed  in  changing  you  all  into  their  own  likeness. 
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Mrs.  Hopeton  will  certainly  create  a  sensation.  I  am  told  that  she  is 
very  extravagant,  Mr  Held?  " 

^^I  have  never  seen  her  husband's  bank  account,"  said  Philip,  dryly. 

He  rose  presently,  and  Joseph  accompanied  him  to  the  lane.  Philip, 
with  the  bridle-rein  over  his  arm,  delayed  to  mount  his  horse,  while  the 
mechanical  commonplaces  of  speech,  which,  somehow,  always  absurdly 
come  to  the  lips  when  graver  interests  have  possession  of  the  heart,  were 
exchanged  by  the  two.  Joseph  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  Philip  was 
troubled.  Presently  the  latter  said :  "  Something  is  coming  over  both  of 
us, — not  between  us.  I  thought  I  should  tell  you  a  little  more,  but  per- 
haps it  is  too  soon.  If  I  guess  rightly,  neither  of  us  is  ready.  Only  this, 
Joseph,  let  us  each  think  of  the  other  as  a  help  and  a  support!" 

"I  do,  Philip!"  Joseph  answered.  "I see  there  is  some  influence  at 
work  which  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  am  not  impatient  to  know  what 
it  is.  As  for  myself,  I  seem  to  know  nothing  at  all;  but  you  can  judge, 
— ^you  see  all  there  is." 

Even  as  he  pronounced  these  words  Joseph  felt  that  they  tvere  not 
strictly  sincere,  and  almost  expected  to  find  an  expression  of  reproof  in 
Philip's  eyes.  But  no:  they  softened  until  he  only  saw  a  pitying  tender- 
ness. Then  he  knew  that  the  doubts  which  he  had  resisted  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature  were  clearly  revealed  to  Philip's  mind. 

They  shook  hands,  and  parted  in  silence;  and  Joseph,  as  he  looked  up 
to  the  grey  blank  of  heaven,  asked  himself:  ^^Is  this  all?  Has  my  life 
already  taken  the  permanent  imprint  of  its  future?" 

(To  he  continued,) 


HIGHER  AND  NEARER. 

A  LITTLE  higher  yet — ^until  we're  lifted 

Above  the  obscuring  clouds  that  dim  our  sight — 
Until  our  souls  have  through  the  darkness  drifted 
Into  God's  marvellous  light. 

A  little  nearer — ^till  earth's  joys  and  sorrrow 

Far,  far  beneath  us  in  the  shadows  lie. 
And  we  have  glimpses  of  the  bright  to-morrow 
That  waits  us  in  the  sky. 

A  little  higher  yet — a  little  nearer, 

Until  at  last  a  glorious  crown  is  won. 
Whilst,  as  we  soar,  sounds  sweeter  still,  and  clearer, 
"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! " 
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THE    ALARM-BELL    OF    ATRI. 

BY  HENBT  W.   LQNGPELLOW.' 

At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  town 

Of  ancient  Roman  date,  but  scant  renown, — 

One  of  those  little  places  that  have  run 

Half  up  the  hill,  beneath  a  blazing  sun. 

And  then  sat  down  to  rest,  as  if  to  say, 

"  I  climb  no  farther  upward,  come  what  may ;" — 

The  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknown  to  fame. 

So  many  monarchs  since  have  borne  the  name. 

Had  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  market-place 

Beneath  a  roof,  projecting  some  small  space. 

By  way  of  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with  all  his  train. 

And,  with  the  blast  of  tnunpets  loud  and  long, 

Made  proclamation,  that  whenever  wrong 

"Was  done  to  any  man,  he  should  but  ring 

The  great  bell  in  the  square,  and  he,  the  king, 

Would  cause  the  Syndic  to  decide  thereon. 

Such  was  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 

How  happily  the  days  in  Atri  sped, 
What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not  here  be  said. 
Suffice  it  that,  as  all  things  must  decay, 
The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away. 
Unravelled  at  the  end,  and,  strand  by  strand. 
Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  ringer^s  hand, 
Till  one,  who  noted  this  in  passing  by, 
Mended  the  ropes  with  braids  of  briony. 
So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 
Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atri  dwelt 
A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in  belt, 
Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the  woods. 
Who  loved  his  falcons  with  their  crimson  hoods. 
Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and  all  sports 
And  prodigalities  of  camps  and  courts ; — 
Loved,  or  had  loved  them ;  for  at  last,  grown  old, 
His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 
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He  sold  his  horses,  sold  his  hawks  and  hounds, 
,         Rented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden-grounds, 
Kept  but  one  steed,  his  favourite  steed  of  all, 
To  starve  and  shiver  in  a  naked  stall. 
And,  day  by  day,  sat  brooding  in  his  chair. 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  and  spare. 

At  length  he  said :  ^^  What  is  the  use  or  need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  lazy  steed, 
Eating  his  head  off  in  my  stables  here, 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is  dear  1 
Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  public  ways  ; 
I  want  him  only  for  the  holidays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat 
Of  the  long,  lonely,  silent,  shadowless  street ; 
And  wandered  in  suburban  lanes  forlorn. 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and  thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry  clime 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  simimer-time. 

With  bolted  doors,  and  window-shutters  closed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dozed ; 

When  suddenly  upon  their  senses  fell 

The  loud  alarm  of  the  accusing  bell ! 

The  Syndic  started  from  his  sweet  repose, 

Turned  on  his  couch,  and  list^ied,  and  then  rose 

And  donned  his  robes,  and  with  reluctant  pace. 

Went  panting  forth  into  the  market-place, 

Where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross-beam  swung, 

Reiterating  with  persistent  tongue, 

In  half -articulate  jargon,  the  old  song : 

^^  Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath  done  a  wrong  l** 

But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry's  light  arcade. 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its  shade. 
No  shape  of  human  form,  of  woman  born. 
But  a  poor  steed  dejected  and  forlorn. 
Who  with  upHfted  head  and  eager  eye 
Was  tugging  at  the  vines  of  briony. 
^^  Domeneddio  I "  cried  the  Syndic  straight, 
^^  This  is  the  Knight  of  Atri's  steed  of  state ! 
He  calls  for  justice,  being  sore  distressed. 
And  pleads  his  cause  as  loudly  as  the  best" 
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Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy  crowd 

Had  rolled  together,  like  a  summer  cloud, 

And  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast 

In  five-and-twenty  different  ways  at  least, 

With  much  gesticulation  and  appeal 

To  heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  zeal. 

The  Knight  was  called  and  questioned ;  in  reply 

Did  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny ; 

Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest, 

And  set  at  naught  the  Syndic  and  the  rest, 

Maintaining,  in  an  angry  undertone, 

That  he  should  do  what  pleased  him  with  his  own. 

And  thereupon  the  Syndic  gravely  read 

The  proclamation  of  the  King ;  then  said : 

"  Pride  goeth  forth  on  horseback  grand  and  gay, 

But  Cometh  back  on  foot,  and  begs  its  way ; 

Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds. 

Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds ! 

These  are  familiar  proverbs ;  but  I  fear 

They  never  yet  have  reached  your  knightly  ear. 

What  fair  renown,  what  honour,  what  repute 

Can  come  to  you  from  starving  this  poor  brute? 

He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not  merits  more 

Than  they  who  clamour  loudest  at  the  door. 

Therefore  the  law  decrees,  that  as  this  steed 

Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 

To  comfort  his  old  age,  and  to  provide 

Shelter  in  stall,  and  food  and  field  beside." 

The  Knight  withdrew  abashed ;  the  people  all 
Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his  stall. 
The  King  heard  and  approved,  and  laughed  in  glee. 
And  cried  aloud :  "  Right  well  it  pleaseth  me ! 
Church-bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the  door : 
But  go  not  into  mass  ;  my  bell  doth  more : 
It  Cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the  laws ; 
And  this  shall  make,  in  every  Christian  clime, 
The  Bell  of  Atri  famous  for  all  time." 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  MORE  READABLE  BIBLE? 

BY  J.   B.    BrmNGER. 

We  do  not  ask'  this  question  irreverently,  but  conscientiously ;  for  there 
is  no  book  that  is  so  frequently  printed  as  the  Bible,  none  that  is  so 
universally  read,  none  that  is  so  highly  prized,  and  none  that  is  so  badly 
printed.  If  we  were  asked  to  select  a  form  for  a  book,  to  limit  its 
influence  and  readableness,  we  should  select  the  form  in  which  our 
English  Bible  is  almost  universally  published. 

What  other  book  is  put  before  the  reader  in  such  guise  I  Here  we 
have  poetry  printed  as  prose,  and  prose  printed  as  poetry ;  long,  involved 
and  compacted  logical  sentences  cut  up  into  epigrammatic  forms ;  aad 
simple,  childlike  narrative,  which,  in  the  original,  flows  so  smooth  and 
clear  as  a  meadow-stream,  dammed,  rendered  turbid  and  intermittent  by 
innumerable  obstructions  of  verses.  In  all  other  books  the  paragraph 
ends  with  the  sense ;  in  the  Scriptures,  whatever  the  sense  may  be,  every 
line  or  two  brings  the  reader  to  a  halt.  The  sign  of  the  paragraph  is 
indeed  prefixed,  but  it  serves  no  practical  purpose,  and  is  a  positive 
blemish.  Should  we  dare  to  treat  any  other  books  so  ill?  Don  Quixote 
or  Robinson  Crusoe  would  never  have  outlived  such  "  hewing  to  pieces 
before  the  Lord."  Imagine  Pope's  "Iliad"  printed  as  we  printed  Isaiali! 
Dissect  "Samson  Agonistes"  as  Job  is  dissected!  How  long  would 
they  survive  such  mutilations  ?  One  half  of  our  Scriptures  is  poetry— 
a  poetry  which  brings  its  structure  with  it — a  structure  so  strong  and 
characteristic  that  it  lives  even  in  the  prosaic  moulds  into  which  it  has 
been  run  in  our  Bible.  If  read  appreciatingly,  the  ear  may  catch  the 
tones  of  the  Hebrew  Muse ;  but  when  the  eye  turns  to  see  her  fair  fonn, 
it  is  marred  beyond  recognition.  Before  the  hap-hazard,  horseback 
versification  of  Stephens  everything  must  give  way — ^the  current  of 
narrative,  the  glow  of  fancy,  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and  even  the 
mechanism  of  grammar.  Ajid  then,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  these 
numerous  and  inept  divisions,  ever  since  the  Genevan  translation  of  1557, 
each  verse  is  set  by  itself — ^a  jet  of  inspiration  isolated  like  an  apothegm. 

Then,  again,  it  is  printed  in  narrow  colunms,  as  if  it  were  a  cheap 
novel  or  a  newspaper ;  and  these  columns  are  "  notched  and  scored  to 
tally  with  the  Concordance,"  or  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience  of 
commentators  and  controversialists.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Bemea 
affirms  that  a  very  intelligent  friend  of  his  declared  that  "he  never 
could  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  till  he  read  it 
without  the  interruptions  of  chapter  and  verse,  in  Shuttleworth's  trans- 
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lation."  This  man  would  be  found  to  express  the  feelings  of  thousands^ 
if  they  could  once  have  his  experience  in  reading  Paul's  great  letter  as 
Tertius  wrote  it,  instead  of  reading  it  as  printers,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  have  printed  it.  When  James  Murdock  published  his 
translation  of  the  Peshito,  an  intelligent  layman,  "  who  had  known  the 
Scriptures  from  a  child  up,"  but  had  for  forty  years  seen  only  its  disjecta 
membra^  as  they  lay  scattered  up  and  down  the  columns  of  our  Bible,  on 
reading  that  version  in  the  paragraph  form,  said  to  us :  "  The  Bible 
seemed  Kke  a  new  book  to  me ;  I  couldn't  get  done  reading  it."  "We  do 
not  wonder  at  his  enthusiasm,  for  until  that  day  '^  remained  the  veil 
tmtaken  away"  in  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  "We  are  sure,  if 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  should  be  "got  out"  in  our  Bible-style,  the 
people  would  very  soon  give  up  reading  them,  and  no  house  in  Boston  or 
New  York  could  command  capital  enough  to  make  such  an  edition  a 
success,  whatever  they  might  lavish  on  it  in  the  way  of  paper,  binding, 
print,  or  illustration.  They  would  fall  still-born  from  the  press,  as  they 
would  deserve,  and  only  bibliomaniacs  would  want  copies  as  "curiosities 
of  literature,"  and  as  waymarks  along  the  road  of  folly.  And  yet, 
private  publishers,  and  the  Baptist  Union,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  the  American  Bible  Society,  print  millions  of  such 
volumes^  and  distribute  and  sell  them !  Do  you  ask  why  the  people  buy 
them,  and  even  read  them  I  Because  they  know  of  no  better  Bibles  ; 
because  there  is  nothing  better  within  their  reach  in  the  market ;  because 
it  is  useful  as  a  family  register,  and  because  it  is  the  Holy  Bible,  indis- 
pensable to  every  well-regulated  household. 

Any  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  family,  or  a  visitor  in  a  family 
where  the  Scriptures  are  read  verse-about,  cannot  help  knowing  what  a 
limping,  halting  process  it  is — ^how  the  sense  was  obscured,  and  all 
spirituality  dissipated,  by  the  verse-mutilations.  The  child  invariably 
reads  according  to  these  divisions,  dropping  its  voice,  and,  with  it,  the 
sense,  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  Then,  the  next  reader  begins,  not  with 
the  tone  and  inflection  of  continuity,  but  as  if  a  new  idea  were  introduced 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  6hapter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that, 
in  this  kind  of  reading,  "the  Word  of  the  Lord"  has  not  the  "free 
course"  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray;  nor  can  it  "be  glorified"  in 
such  treatment.  Or,  if  one  has  no  such  domestic  experience  as  this,  let 
him  go  to  our  schools,  in  which  the  Bible  is  a  text-book,  and  mark  how 
it  is  read,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
arbitrary  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  very  serious  mistake. 
The  persons  who  most  need  to  be  assisted  in  the  reading  of  the  "Word, 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  made  "sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honeycomb," 
the  young  and  the  unlettered,  are  they  whose  books  are  thus  marred  and 
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maimed ;  while,  for  the  Greek  scholar,  we  print  our  Testaments  as  we 
print  other  books— dividing  them  by  the  sense  and  according  to  the 
sense,  and,  in  the  printing,  impart  to  them  the  appearance  of  other 
books. 

But  a  few  examples  of  these  verse-divisions  according  to — ^what  shall 
we  say  ?  not  the  sense,  but,  perhaps,  the  joltings  of  Robert  Stephens' 
horse  on  the  road  Lyons  to  Paris,  will  show  how  arbitrary  and  obstructiye 
they  are.  Take  a  passage  from  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
i.  4-8 : 

4.  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ ; 

5.  That  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him,  in  all  utterance,  and 
(in)  all  knowledge ; 

6.  Even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you : 

7.  So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ;  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

8.  Who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end  (that  ye  may  he)  blameless 
in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  imagine  this  sentence,  fervid  in  feeling,  impetuous  in  movement, 
and  logical  in  structure,  parcelled  out  among  ^yq  readers  in  the  faimly 
or  the  school,  and  what  must  become  of  it  ?  Or,  suppose  your  reader  is 
one  and  the  same  person,  but  unskilled,  is  it  likely  that  he  will  get  the 
same  sense  out  of  those  five  aphonsms,  that  he  would  get  if  they  were 
printed  in  the  following  familiar  form  I 

"  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  hy 
him^  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge ;  even  as  the  testimony  of 
Christ  was  confirmed  in  you :  so  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ;  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  also  confirm  you 
unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  bo  bfameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'* 

Take  another  illustration;  it  shall  be  narrative  instead  of  logical 
Let  it  be  from  the  vivacious  Mark,  and  see  how  dull  and  prosaic  these 
division-marks  make  him  to  simple  folk.  We  select  that  animated 
parenthesis  of  the  woman  who  had  "  an  issue  of  blood."  This  dramatic 
description  is  set  before  the  reader  in  the  following  five  acts : 

Mark  v.  25.  And  a  certain  woman  which  had  an  issue  of  blood 
twelve  years. 

26.  And  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent 
all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  better,  but  rather  grew  worse, 

27.  When  she  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind,  and  touched 
his  garment. 

28.  For  she  said.  If  I  may  but  touch  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole. 

29.  And  straightway  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up ;  and 
she  felt  in  (her)  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that  plague. 
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But  perhaps  no  parts  of  the  Bible  will  serve  to  set  the  infelicity  of 
our  verse-divisions  more  clearly  before  us  than  the  parables  of  our  Lord. 
Each  parable  is  complete  in  itself — an  organic  whole.  It  is  a  picture  in 
miaiature.  Who  would  ever,  from  their  internal  structure,  have  thought 
of  dissecting  them  into  verses,  any  more  than  one  would  think  of  shred- 
ding a  lily  to  get  at  its  fragrance,  or  dividing  into  squares  a  Buggies' 
gem  to  see  its  beauties  f  Yet  these  ^^  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver"  have  suffered,  and  are  daily  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  our  Bible- 
publishers,  outrages  which  no  one  would  dare  to  inflict  on  ^sop  or 
Krammacher. 

In  the  divisions  into  chapters,  the  same  fatality  to  the  sense  often 
prevails.  Sometimes  these  are  so  mal'oproposy  that  nothing  but  the 
reverence  of  the  intelligent  reader  saves  them  from  ridicule ;  but  what 
tends  to  excite  the  ridicule  or  contempt  of  the  learned,  may  be  a  bHnd 
to  mislead  or  a  barrier  to  stop  the  unlearned.  In  illuslaration  of  our 
remarks,  take  the  story  of  the  vision  of  the  angel,  as  told  in  Joshua, 
chapters  v.  and  vi.  How  does  our  Bible  give  it?  They  cut  it  in 
two.  One  part  is  left  in  chapter  v.,  and  the  other  part  is  found  in 
chapter  vi.,  the  fifth  chapter  ending  with  the  edifying  words,  ^^  Joshua 
did  so;"  that  is,  took  off  his  shoe.  Of  the  full  import  of  the 
narrative,  the  reader  of  the  fifth  chapter  will  know  nothing;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  reader  of  the  sixth  chapter.  Unless  read  in 
connection,  they  cannot  be  understood.  In  Isaiah  the  dread  s%nifi- 
canee  of  more  than  one  of  his  ^^  burdens"  is  obscured  by  these  arbitrary 
interruptions.  Each  prophecy  is  a  poem,  and  should  be  printed  as 
distinctly  by  itself  as  a  psalm  of  David.  But  the  Burden  ofBahylon  is 
cut  in  two — ^part  is  in  one  chapter,  part  in  another ;  while  the  Bvirden  of 
PaUsUnha  is  tagged  to  the  end  of  chapter  xiv.  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Burden  of  Babylon.  In  chapter  xxi.,  three  distinct  prophecies  concerning 
three  different  countries  are  rolled  into  one.  It  would  be  far  leto  mis- 
leading to  print  three  psalms  in  one  chapter,  than  thus  to  confuse  and 
confound  three  prophecies.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  cutting  off  of 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Acts  from  the  twenty-second  chapter.  The 
former,  like  a  sensation-novel  published  in  parts,  breaks  off  in  th^  -midst 
of  the  interest.  The  same  offence  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapter.  Of  course,  no  such  unworthy  motives  infiuenced  Stephens, 
who  happily  lived  before  the  days  of  dime  novels ;  and  it  was  only  a 
heavier  jolt,  or  a  more  hazardous  stumble,  that  broke  the  thread  of 
Luke's  narrative  in  these  most  importune  places.  The  Bible  is  a  house- 
hold volume,  given  to  the  people,  and  for  private  reading.  It  is  read,  and 
heard  read,  a  dozen  times  as  often  as  it  is  used  for  verifying  quotations. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  printed  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  rather  than  in 
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the  interest  of  the  polemic.  What  defence  can  be  made  for  amputating 
the  last  part  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mark,  and  adding  it  to  chapter  uJ. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  most  touching  appeal,  ^^the  immediate  jewel" 
of  Christ's  discourse.  The  man  who  perpetrated  it,  robbed  the  eiglith 
chapter  of  that  which  did  not  enrich  the  ninth,  and  made  the  former  poor 
indeed. 

There  is  another  change  which,  if  made,  would  greatly  improve  our 
Bible,  and  greatly  condemn  it  to  plain  people — ^that  is,  in  reference  to 
the  headings  of  the  chapters.  These  ^^ contents"  are  of  no  more  authority 
than  are  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  yet  they  are  as  fully 
and  Bs  scrupulously  printed  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  inspired  text. 
They  are,  if  not  a  superfluity  in  themselves,  yet,  in  their  super-abundance, 
they  become  such.  In  the  issues  of  the  American  Bible  'Society,  one  of 
whose  copies  lies  before  me,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  twentieth  of  the 
matter  consists  of  these  ^'  contents  " — ^and  this  exclusive  of  the  two  nm- 
ning  titles  at  the  head  of  each  page.  In  a  volume  so  cumbrous  and 
cumbersome  as  our  Bible  is  when  printed  in  small  pica  or  long  primer, 
this  is  a  very  serious  waste  of  paper,  type,  labour,  time,  and  money.  In 
the  matter  of  brief  headings,  a  good  lesson  might  be  learned  from  De 
Wette's  Bible,  and  also  from  the  Bible  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  1887.  The  latter,  for  instance,  sums  up 
the  contents  of  Psalm  v.  in  one  line ;  the  American  Bible  Society  in  five 
lines — and  italics  at  that.  The  phraseology  of  these  headings  is  as 
antiquated  and  as  obscure  as  the  language  of  the  chapters  which  they 
summarize;  and  therefore  they  not  only  hide  the  true  light,  but  not 
unfrequently  hang  out  a  false  one.  When  it  is  said,  at  the  beginning  of 
1  Cor.  i.  1-6,  that  "the  Corinthians  must  not  vex  their  brethren  in  going 
to  law  with  them,  especially  under  infidels^^  the  common  reader  is  liable 
to  two  misapprehensions :  one  arising  from  his  associations  with  "  vex,** 
and  the  other  with  "  infidels."  In  reading  the  text,  he  finds  that  *'to 
vex  "  is  to  harass,  not  to  provoke ;  and  that  "  the  infidels  "  are  simply 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Churctt  In  the  caption  to  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  this  same  letter,  he  is  informed  that,  in  verse  13,  he 
will  find  something  about  "  the  prelation  of  charity  before  hope  and 
faith ; "  and  in  turning  to  the  passages,  he  learns  that,  of  the  three  graces, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  greatest  is  charity.  "We  read  the  headings 
of  Eph.  v.,  and  are  told,  under  verse  7,  "not  to  converse  with  the  wicked,'' 
but,  in  the  text,  there  is  nothing  said  of  talking  with  bad  men.  Now,  it 
may  be  replied  that  everybody  knows  that  "converse,"  in  Scripture 
phraseology,  means  intercourse.  But  the  common  people  do  not  know 
it ;  children  do  not  know  it ;  the  people  for  whom  Bible  societies  are 
founded  do  not  know  it ;  and  it  is  for  just  these  persons  that  we  demand 
this  better  Bible. 
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Then,  too,  some  of  these  heads  are  inept,  because  so  highly  figuratiye. 
For  example,  1  Cor.  iiL  2  :  "Milk  is  fit  for  children ; "  v.  7  ;  "  The  old 
leaven  is  to  be  purged  out;"  xiv.  1:  "Prophecy  is  commended  and 
preferred  before  speaking  with  tongues,  by  a  comparison  drawn  from 
musical  instruments  ;^  xvi.  16:  "He  shutteth  up  his  epistle  with  divers 
salutations;"  Eph.  vi.  13 :  "The  complete  armour  of  the  Christian,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  used,"  With  one  exception,  these  are  a  few  random 
selections  from  a  single  letter.  Their  absence  would  be  better  than  their 
presence. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  to  these  smnmaries  is  their  doctrinal 
bias.  Rom.  iv.  1  tells  the  reader  that  "  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness."  Bom.  viii.  29  teaches  us  to  look  for  the  ^^  decrees 
of  God"  In  Eph.  i.  4-6  we  are  informed  that  Paul  "  treateth  of  our 
election  and  adoption  by  grace."  Now,  all  these  words  have  the  genuine 
dogmatic  ring.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  found  in  the  text,  but,  in 
their  technical  sense,  they  belong  to  theology  as  a  science,  and  to  a  par- 
ticular school  of  theology — Calvinism.  If  the  Bible,  "  without  note  or 
comment,"  is  the  Protestant  standard,  then  these  summaries  are  a 
violation  of  the  Protestant  principle ;  and  an  imdenominational  society 
publishing  them  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  For  example :  suppose 
that,  in  Luke  xiii.  8,  instead  of  "  Christ  preached  repentance  upon  the 
punishment  of  the  Galileans  and  others,"  the  Bible  Society  should  put 
the  Douay  heading,  "  The  necessity  of  penance^  what  an  excitement 
would  be  roused  against  such  a  concession  to  papistic  notions.  The 
Bible  is  emphatically  the  people's  book ;  and  the  masses  need  it,  and 
deserve  it,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  one  which  "  the  common  people" 
heard  so  gladly  from  the  Saviour's  lips. 

Agaia,  we  think  our  English  Bible  might  be  very  much  improved  and 
popularized,  by  relieving  the  present  translation  of  its  superfluous  words 
—its  verbiage,  shall  we  say  its  verbosity  ?  It  is  well  known,  though 
far  from  universally  known,  that  the  italicised  words  form  no  part  of 
the  original  and  authoritative  text.  The  translators  conscientiously  and 
charitably  introduced  them  to  guard  the  reader  against  misapprehension, 
and  to  explain  and  render  intelligible  foreign  idioms.  The  error  is  in 
the  excess,  and  a  judicious  pruning  of  this  part  of  their  work  would  add 
to  both  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  our  excellent  version.  Taking 
all  these  italics  along  with  him  in  his  daily  reading,  "  the  imleamed" 
gets  a  conscience  concerning  them,  and  superstition  becomes  twin-sister 
to  knowledge.  The  textv>s  receptus  is  encumbered  in  the  same  way,  and 
has  been  a  sad  grievance  to  the  critical  student.  Take,  for  example,  the 
addition  of  words  to  strengthen  or  to  explain  a  sentence.  The  italicised 
words  are  wanting  in  the  older  MSS. 

2  B 
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Matt.  xiii.  51 :  ^^  Jesus  saith  tmto  them^  Have  ye  understood  all  tliese 
things?*'  Mark  iii.  5:  ^^And  he  stretched  it  out,  and  his  hand  was 
restored,  whole  as  the  other,"  The  copyist  seems  to  have  added  these  last 
words  to  show  how  exactly  complete  the  miracle  was.  Mark  v.  40: 
*•*'  He  entereth  in  where  the  damsel  was  li/ing^  and  he  took  the  damsel  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  *  *  *  Arise ;  and  straightway  the  damsel  arose." 
Though  verse  42  makes  it  clear  that  the  dead  child  was  in  a  prostrate 
position,  the  copyist,  fearing  that  a  douht  as  to  the  posture  might  spring 
up  in  the  reader's  mind  before  reaching  the  42d  verse,  inserted  "lying." 
These  copyists,  who  were  the  old  printers,  loaded  the  Greek  text  with 
their  cheap  and  superfluous  additions ;  and  the  translators,  who  are  the 
modem  copyists,  have  superadded  their  superfluous  and  cheap  English 
additions;  and,  from  under  this  double  covering,  the  Word  of  God  gives 
forth,  in  many  places,  but  a  muffled  sound. 

In  some  cases,  a  difference  of  idiom  requires  an  additional  word.  For 
example,  we  cannot  say  intelligibly,  and  in  good  English,  "  The  Lord 
openeth  tlio  blind."  We  must  add  "  eyes,"  and  therefore  our  trans- 
lators render  Psalm  cxlvi.  8,  "  The  Lord  openeth  the  e^  of  the  blind." 
But  they  are  not  so  fortunate  in  their  addition  to  verse  3.  ^^Nor" 
rather  hinders  than  helps.  It  teaches  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
persons  in  whom  men  are  tempted  to  trust,  "  princes"  and  ^^  the  sons  of 
men,"  and  suggests  a  climax  of  ideas  in  which  "a  son  of  man"  is  a 
more  trustworthy  reliance  than  a  "prince."  The  Douay  version  is 
better,  because  it  puts  the  two  phrases  in  apposition,  thus  contrasting 
man  with  Jehovah. 

Psalm  Ix.  12 :  "  Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  for  he  (t^  is  that) 
shall  tread  down  our  enemies." 

Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11 :  "  No  good  (thing)  will  he  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly."  "  Thing"  adds  neither  to  the  force  nor  deamess  of 
the  original.     How  much  better  to  print  it, 

The  Lord  is  a  sun  and  shield ; 

The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory ; 

No  good  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 

Mark  v.  20 :  "  And  he  departed,  *  *  *  and  all  (men)  did  marvel." 
The  addition  of  "  men"  is  not  merely  useless,  but  it  is  wrong.  The  text 
does  not  teach  that  men  universally  marvelled,  but  only  that^the 
inhabitants  of  the  Decapolis  marvelled.  The  same  kind  of  error  is  com- 
mitted and  perpetuated  in  Mark  xi.  32  :  "  But  if  we  shall  say.  Of  men^ 
they  feared  the  people :  for  all  (men)  counted  John  a  prophet." 

Another  favourite  superfluity  is  "certain."  Mark  xii.  1 :  "  A  (certain) 
man  planted  a  vineyard."  Now,  there  is  no  particular  individual 
referred  to  in  the  original,  and  yet  the  addition  of  "  certain"  makes  that 
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impression.  Mark  tu.  25:  "A  (certain)  woman;"  in  fact,  it  was  an 
uncertain  person,  and  so  the  Greek  has  it.  Conscientious  Gruden  does 
not  know  these  italics  in  his  Concordance. 

How  much  the  eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  afflicted  father  is 
marred  in  the  following  passage  by  the  italics : 

Mark  y.  23 :  '^  He  fell  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  greatly,  saying : 
Mj  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death ;  (I  pray  thee)  come,  and 
lay  thy  hands  on  her." 

Luke  xiii.  12  :  '^  And  when  Jesus  saw  her,  he  called  (her  to  him)^  and 
said  imto  her :  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity."  Jesus 
called  to  her,  because  she  could  not  go  to  Him  until  she  was  healed,  for 
"  she  was  bowed  together,  and  could  in  nowise  lift  up  herself."  The 
Grreek  represents  Jesus  as  first  speaking  the  promised  aid  to  the  helpless 
cripple,  and  then  laying  His  healing  hands  upon  her  bent  form.  The 
translators,  by  their  italics,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus  expected  her 
to  drag  herself  to  His  feet  before  she  could  be  "  made  straight." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  ;  they  thrust  themselves  into  the 
eye  from  every  page.  Our  citations  have  been  only  from  the  Psalms 
and  Gospels — ^the  simplest  and  most  frequently  read  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  Bedundant  pronouns,  superfluous  prepositions,  and  useless 
conjunctions,  abound  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  letterpress,  and  to 
obscure,  obstruct,  and  pervert  the  sense  of  the  authors. 

The  last  change  suggested  as  an  improvement  on  our  present  Bible, 
is,  mdf  (»rmity  in  spelling  proper  names.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
and,  m  many  books,  it  would  be ;  but  in  the  Bible  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
importance.  The  Bible  is  fuH  of  proper  names — ^names  of  persons  and 
names  of  places.  It  is  a  sacred  biographical  and  geographical  gazettes. 
There  are  upwards  of  four  thousand  proper  names  on  its  pages— ooe 
third  as  many  as  the  whole  number  bequeathed  to  us  by  classic  antiquity. 
Wherever  names  .have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same 
individual,  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  two  or  more  ways  of 
spelling,  they  should,  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  plain  reader,  be 
always  spelled  uniformly.  When  Ahram  is  changed  into  Abraham^  there 
is  a  historical  reason  for  writing  the  same  man's  name  differently.  So 
also  of  Sarah  and  Sarai.  But  why  write  the  king  of  Tyre  sometimes 
Hiram^  and  then,  again,  Huram  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  sometimes  to  say 
that  Sem  was  the  son  of  N^oe^  and  then,  again,  that  Shem  was  the  son  of 
2^oah  f  Why,  when,  we  read  the  New  Testament,  must  we  say,  Elias^ 
EUseus^  and  Esaias  ?  and,  when  we  read  the  Old  Testament,  always  be 
careful  to  say,  Elijah^  Elisha^  and  Isaiah  f  Why  not  spell  the  name  of 
these  prophets  the  same  way  in  both  Testaments  ?  And  what  adds  to 
the  embarrassment  is,  that  nobody  ever  quotes  Esaias,  but  always  Isaiah ; 
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no  one  ever  speaks  of  Elias,  but  onlj  of  Elijah.  To  the  question,  Who 
was  translated  ?  what  Protestant  child  would  ever  tlunk  of  answering, 
Ellas  ?  None.  It  was  the  great  Elijah  that  went  up  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  and  dropped  his  mantle  on  Elisha — never  on  Eliseus.  Talk  to 
them  of  Eliseus  as  the  Lord's  prophet,  and  of  the  naughty  children  whom 
the  bears  devoured  because  they  mocked  him,  and  they  would  suspect 
you  of  trying  to  introduce  a  new  prophet  into  the  canon. 

Noah  and  Noe  sound  enough  alike,  though,  to  young  eyes,  they  look 
sufficiently  unlike  to  be  mistaken.  Why  should  they  always  be  printed 
Noe  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Noah  in  Peter  and  Paul  ?  This  matter 
of  the  eyes  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  least  of  all  in  our  day.  When  '^  the 
Word  came  by  hearing^  it  mattered  less ;  but  now  it  comes  by  «ee%, 
and  every  day  more  eyes  and  fewer  ears  are  addressed.  Sem^  in  Luke 
iii.  36,  would  not  necessarily  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  Shem  everywhere 
else.  And  certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  common  people,  except 
on  second  thought,  would  take  ^^  Chanaan"  to  be 

Canaan — fair  and  happy  land, 
Where  Mb  possessions  lie. 

Ask  any  bright  Sunday-school  whose  son  King  Saul  was,  and  how  many 
will  guess  that  he  was  ^'  the  son  of  Cis,"  though  all  might  know  that 
Kiah  was  his  father.  But  what  sad  obscurity  must  rest  on  Acts  vii.  45 
and  Heb.  iv.  8,  where  Jesus — ^the  child's  name  for  the  Saviour,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  of  us  the  household  name  of  the  blessed  Redeemer— is 
used  for  Joshua.  Truly,  the  letter  killeth.  What  adequate  excuse  can 
there  be  for  such  confusion  ?  Joshua  seems  a  very  Pantaloon  among 
Scripture  names.  It  is  spelled  a  do2sen  different  ways — Osee,  Osea, 
Oseas,  and  Oshea ;  Hosea  and  Hoshea ;  Joshua,  Jehoshua,  Jehoshnah, 
Jeheshua,  Jeshuah,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus ! 

To  put  this  objection  in  its  true  light,  suppose  we  construct  a  sentence, 
using  these  names  as  they  are  spelled  in  the  New  Testament:  how  would 
it  be  likely  to  affect  the  common  Bible-reader  ?  We  will  b^in  with 
Noe  and  his  son  Sem^  and  then  pass  on  to  Abraham,  who  dwelt  in 
Charran  before  he  came  to  Chanaan^  which  is  Jewry.  We  will  also 
make  mention  of  Agar  and  NacTior^  and  the  prophets  Eliseus^  Osee, 
Esaias^  Jeremy^  and  Elias.  You  will  want  to  hear  of  Sodoma  and  ik 
Mount  Sina^  but  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Saul  the  son  of  Cis, 
iMcas  the  good  physician,  Marcus  the  Evangelist,  young  Timotheus^  ani 
last  of  all,  JesiLS^  who  led  the  Israelites  through  "  the  river  of  Jordan." 

With  the  exception  of  Abraham,  there  is  not  one  of  these  names  that 
is  ever  written  or  pronounced  in  the  above  manner ;  and  yet  there  they 
stand,  year  after  year,  in  our  Bibles.     The  Kethibh  is  New  Testament, 
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the  Ken  is  Old  Testament.  We  print  the  Greek,  and  pronounce  the 
Hebrew.  The  Douay  Bible  does  these  things  better.  Grote  and 
Thirlwall  offended  every  eye  when  they  wrote  Herdkles  for  Hercules ; 
and  every  ear,  when  they  would  call  JEsculapius^  Asklepius,  They  had 
good  reasons  for  the  change;  and  their  histories  are  not  household  books, 
as  is  the  New  Testament.  But  when  Lane,  in  his  new  translation  of 
the  ^^  Arabian  Nights,"  transformed  "Sinbad  the  Sailor"  into  "Es- 
Sindibad  of  the  Sea,"  and  ^^  Aladdin"  into  AJa-ed-Deen,"  the  change 
was  greater  than  the  people  would  bear,  and  the  publishers  were  com- 
pelled to  make  concession  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public,  because 
"The  Thousand  Nights"  was  the  people's  book.  Yet  the  people  sub- 
mit to  such  and  similar  jargon  in  the  volume  which,  of  all  others,  lies 
nearest  their  hearts. 

If,  now,  the  Christian  public  aak,  "  Whose  duty  is  it  to  put  the  Word 

before  the  people  in  a  readable  form?" — ^we  answer  unhesitatingly. 

The  Bible   Societies',  whose  position,   wealth,    power,   and    prestige, 

call  upon  them  to  do  this  work.     No  other  house  can  do  it  as  well 

and  so  effectively  as  the  Bible-House.      How  much  it  can  do,  may  be 

inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  world. 

It  has  the  patronage  of  the  whole  Church.     It  has  the  market  of  the 

entire  country.     How  much  it  can  hinder  by  mere  indifference,  may  be 

gathered  from  the  limited  success  of  Beeves'  Paragraph  Bible,  first 

published  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  and 

republished  in  a  cheaper  form  a  few  years  since  by  the  University  of 

Oxford.     That  Bible  "  not  having  been  adopted  by  the  Societies  through 

which,  by  far,  the  largest  number  of  English  Bibles  is  circulated,  the 

advantages  of  this  form  of  division  into  paragraphs  was  neither  sufficiently 

known  nor  duly  appreciated."     Unless,  therefore,  this  work  is  undertaken 

and  done  by  these  great  Societies,  what  was  said  fifteen  years  ago  must 

<;ontinue  to  be  true :  ^^  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  readable  Bible." 


HIALMAR  JARL. 

BY   WILLIAM  WALLACE   YOUNG. 

With  watchful  eyes  all  day  they  sailed  and  sailed. 

Out  of  the  sounding  North  the  currents  drew 
With  steady  flow.     At  eve  strange  voices  wailed, 

The  moon  rose  up ;  a  forest  stirred  and  blew ; 
And  straight  from  mists  trailed  by  on  either  hand, 
Stood  forth  a  phantom  land ! 
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Under  the  stars  all  silent,  white,  and  chill, 
A  dew  exhaling  peak,  it  pierced  the  moon 

Threaded  with  smoke  of  cataract  and  rill ; 
Heavy  with  sleep  and  solitude  forlorn. 

The  sin^g  surges  lapped  it  round  and  round 
With  slumberous  pause  and  sound. 

A  silence  fell.     Then  one  said  softly,  ^^  Lo ! 

The  burial  he  prayed  for  hath  been  won. 
Fold  by  his  ship's  white  wings  :  by  climes  of  snow, 

Or  palmy  capes  and  islands  of  the  sun, 
His  quest  is  ended,  and  for  evermore 
His  journeyings  are  o'er." 

Upon  a  headland  height  they  carved  a  tomb ; 

O'erhead  swept  on  the  marches  of  the  stars ; 
Under  their  feet  through  dizzy  depths  of  gloom. 

They  heard  the  moan  of  tide-beleagured  bars. 
And  marked  the  sea,  by  moonlit  shoals  and  sands, 
Flash  up  her  jewelled  hands. 

And  low,  in  tones  like  reeds  blown  overhead 
By  windy  flaws,  rung  round  about  his  bier. 

They  sang  at  morn  the  service  for  the  dead, 

And  closed  his  eyes,  and  passed  and  left  him  here, 

With  royal  beard  swept  downward  on  his  breast. 
And  hands  disposed  for  rest. 

Thev  sailed  away.     About  the  haunted  shore 
The  creeping  mists  again  their  cordon  drew, 

The  troubled  wave  waxed  drowsy  as  before. 
The  passing  murmurs  into  silence  grew. 

And  hoary  Pine  and  Fir-tree  gnarled  and  gray. 
Since  that  forgotten  day. 

Above  the  skyward  battlements  of  stone. 

Where,  side  by  side,  their  whispered  watch  they  hold, 

Through  shifting  years,  unreckoned  and  unknown, 
Have  seen  the  Summer's  Oriflamme  unrolled. 

And  heard  the  Winter's  Trumpets  challenge  back. 
From  clouds  and  stormy  rack ; 

But  to  the  Chieftian's  sleep  no  waking  comes. 
Nor  human  footsteps  ever  seek  his  strand ; 

Lost  are  the  echoes  of  his  battle  drums ; 

Perished  his  fame  from  all  the  Norway  land ; 

Faded  the  storied  tumult  of  his  swords. 
And  pomp  of  nodding  lords. 
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A    WOMAN'S     PULPIT. 

BT  ELIZABETH  STUABT  PHSLPS. 

I  FELL  to  regretting  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  I  am  an  old 
maid;  for  this  reason:  I  have  a  very  serious,  long,  religious  story  to  tell, 
and  a  brisk  matrimonial  quarrel  would  have  been  such  a  vivacious,  suc- 
cinct, and  secular  means  of  introducing  it. 

But  when  I  said,  one  day  last  winter,  ^'I  want  some  change,"  it  was 
only  Madchen  who  suggested,  "Wait  for  specie  payment." 

And  when  I  said,  for  I  felt  sentimental,  and  it  was  Sunday  too,  "I 
will  offer  myself  as  a  missionary  in  Boston,"  I  received  no  more  dis- 
couraging reply  than,  "I  think  I  see  you!  You'd  walk  in  and  ask  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  their  souls  to-day  f  And  if  they  said  No, 
you'd  turn  around  and  come  out! " 

And  when  I  urged,  "The  country  heathen  requires  less  courage;  I 
will  offer  myself  in  New  Vealshire,"  I  was  met  by  no  louder  lion  than  the 
insinuation,  "Perhaps  I  meant  to  turn  Universalist,  then?" 

"Madchen!"  said  I,  "you  know  better!" 

"Yes,"  said  Madchen. 

"And  you  know  1  could  preach  as  well  as  anybody! " 

"Yes,"  said  Madchen. 

"Well!"  said  I. 
*  "WeU!"  said  Madchen. 

So  that  was  all  that  was  said  about  it.  For  Madchen  is  a  woman  and 
minds  her  own  business. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  am  a  woman  "myself,  Mr.  Copper- 
full,"  and  that  the  following  correspondence,  now  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  pubHc,  was  accordingly  finished  and  filed  before  Madchen  ever 
saw  or  thought  of  it. 

This  statement  is  not  at  all  to  the  point  of  my  purpose,  further  than 
that  it  may  have,  as  I  suppose,  some  near  or  remote  bearings,  movable  on 
springs  to  demand,  upon  the  business  abilities — ^by  which,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  is  meant  the  power  of  holding  one's  tongue— of  the  coming 
woman,  and  that  I  am  imder  stress  of  oath  never  to  allow  an  opportunity 
to  escape  me  of  strewing  my  garments  in  the  way  of  her  distant,  royal 
feet. 

"To  be  sparing,"  as  has  been  said,  "of  prefatory^  that  is  to  say,  of 
condenmatory  remarking,"  I  append  at  once  an  accurate  vellum  copy  of 
the  valuable  correspondence  in  question. 
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Hehottles,  February  28, 18—. 

Secbetaby  of  the  New  Vbalshiee  Home  Missionaby  SociETr. 

Beyebend  and  Deab  Sib, — ^I  am  desirous  of  occupying  one  of  your 
vacant  posts  of  ministerial  service:  place  and  time  entirely  at  yonr  dis- 
posal. I  am  not  a  college  graduate,  nor  have  I  yet  applied  for  license 
to  preach.  I  am,  however,  I  believe,  the  possessor  of  a  fair  edacation, 
and  of  some  slight  experience  in  usefulness  of  a  kind  akin  to  that  which 
I  seek  under  your  auspices,  as  well  as  of  an  interest  in  the  neglected  por- 
tions of  New  England,  which  ought  to  warrant  me  success  in  an  attempt 
to  serve  their  religious  welfare. 

For  confirmation  of  these  statements  I  will  refer  you,  if  you  like,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dagon  of  Dagonsville,  and  to  Professor  Tacitus  of  Sparta. 

An  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience,  informing  me  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  my  services,  and  giving  me  details  of  terms  and  times, 
will  oblige.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Bangs. 

Habmont,  N.  v.,  March,  5,  18—. 

J.  W.  Bangs,  Esq. 

My  Deab  Sib, — ^Your  lack  of  collegiate  education  is  an  objection  to 

your  filling  one  of  our  stations,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.    I  like 

your  letter,  and  am  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the  question  of 

accepting  your  services.     I  should  probably  send  you  among  the  Graj 

Hills,  and  in  March.     We  pay  six  dollars  a  week  and  '^  found."    Will 

this  be  satisfactory?     Let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

Truly  yours, 

Z.  Z.  Zangbow, 

Sect,  N.  V.  m  jr.  s. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  been  too  busy  as  yet  to  pursue  your  recommendations, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  satisfactory. 

Herctjlbs,  March  9,  IS—. 

Rey.  Db.  Zangbow. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Yours  of  the  5th  is  at  hand.    Terms  are  satisfactory.   I 

neglected  to  mention  in  my  last  that  I  am  a  woman. 

Yours  truly, 

Jebusha  W.  Bangs. 

Habmony,  N.  v.,  March  9, 18— ^ 

Jebusha  W.  Bangs. 

Deab  Madam, — ^You  have  played  me  an  admirable  joke.  Begret 
that  I  have  no  time  to  return  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Z.  Z.  Zangbow,  Sect. 
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Hercules,  March  11th. 
Deab  Sir, — ^I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life. 

Yours, 

J.  W.  Bangs. 


Dear  Madam, — ^I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 


Habmont,  March  14th. 

Yours, 

Z.  Z.  Zangbow. 

He&cules,  March,  15,  18 — . 

Rev.  Dr.  Zangbow. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, — After  begging  your  pardon  for  encroaching  again 
upon  your  time  and  patience,  permit  me  to  inquire  if  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  some  slight — ^we  will  call  it  by  its  mildest  possible  cognomen — 
inconsistency  in  your  recent  correspondence  with  me?  By  your  own 
showing,  I  am  individually  and  concretely  qualified  for  the  business  in 
question;  I  am  generally  and  abstractly  beyond  its  serious  recognition. 
As  an  educated  American  Christian,  I  am  capable,  by  the  word  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  of  saving  the  Vealshire  Mountain  soul.  As 
an  educated  American  Christian  woman,  I  am  remanded  by  the  piano 
and  the  crotchet-needle  to.  the  Hercules  parlour  soul. 

You  will — or  you  would,  if  it  fell  to  your  lot — send  me  under  the 
feminine  truce  flag  of  "teacher"  into  Virginia  to  speak  on  Sabbath 
mornings  to  a  promiscuous  audience  of  a  thousand  negroes :  you  forbid 
me  to  manage  a  score  of  White-Mountaineers.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  famous 
lady  parishioner  may  preach  to  a  "Sabbath-school  class"  of  seven  hun- 
dred men;  you  would  deny  her  the  scanty  hearing  of  your  mission 
pulpits. 

My  dear  sir,  to  crack  a  hard  argument,  you  have,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
William  the  logical,  "mistaken  the  associations  of  thought  for  the  con- 
nections of  existence."  If  you  will  appoint  me  a  brief  meeting  at  your 
own  convenience  in  your  own  oflGice  in  Harmony,  I  shall  not  only  be 
very  much  in  debt  to  your  courtesy,  but  I  shall  convince  you  that  you 
ought  to  send  me  into  New  Vealshire. 

Meantime  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Bangs. 

Hakmont,  March,  18, 18 — . 

My  Deab  Miss  Bangs, — ^You  are  probably  aware  that,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Universalist  pulpit  tQ  find  the  female  preacher,  she  is 
a  specimen  of  humanity  quite  foreign  to  Orthodox  ecclesiastical  society. 
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I  will  confess  to  you,  however  (since  you  are  determined  to  have  your 
own  way),  that  I  have  expressed  in  our  hurried  correspond^ice  rather  a 
denominational  and  professional  than  an  individual  opinion. 

I  can  give  you  fifteen  minutes  on  Tuesday  next  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
my  office,  No.  41  Columbia  Street. 

It  will  at  least  give  me  the  pleasure  to  make  your  personal  acquain- 
tance, whether  I  am  able  or  not  to  gratify  your  enthusiastic  and  somewhat 
eccentric  request. 

I  am,  my  dear  madam. 

Cordially  yours, 

Z.  Z.  Zangbow,  Se(A* 

I  went,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  I  stayed  fifteen  minutes,  just.  I  talked 
twelve  of  them.  The  seqretary  sat  and  drummed  meditatively  upon  tiie 
table  for  the  other  three.  He  was  a  thin  man  in  a  white  cravat.  Two 
or  three  other  thin  men  in  white  cravats  came  in  as  I  was  about  to  leave. 
The  secretary  whispered  to  them;  they  whispered  to  the  secretary:  they 
and  the  secretary  looked  at  me.  Somebody  shook  his  head :  somebody 
else  shook  his  head.  The  secretary,  drumming,  smiled.  Drumming  and 
smiling,  he  bowed  me  out,*  merely  remarking  that  I  should  hear  from  him 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  heard  from  him.  I  have  since  acquired 
a  vague  suspicion,  which  did  not  dawn  at  the  time  upon  my  broadest 
imagination,  that  the  secretary  sent  me  into  New  Yealshire,  as  a  private, 
personal,  metaphysical  speculation  upon  the  woman  question,  and  that 
the  New  Yealshire  Home  Missionary  Society  would  sooner  have  sent  me 
to  heaven. 

However  that  may  be,  I  received  from  the  secretary  the  followii^:— 

Haamont,  N.  v.,  Harch,  23,  18—. 

Dear  Miss  Bangs, — ^I  propose  to  send  you  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 

town  of  Storm,  New  Veabhire,  to  occupy  on  trial,  for  a  few  weeks,  a 

small  church  long  unministered  to,  nearly  extinct.     You  will  be  met  at 

the  station  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dobbins,  with  whom  I  shall  make 

all  necessary  arrangements  for  your  board  and  introduction. 

When  can  you  go? 

Yours,  etc., 

Z.  Z.  Zangbow,  Sect* 

Heboules,  March  24, 18—. 

My  dear  Dr.  Zangrow,*— I  can  go  to-morrow. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  W.  Bamgs. 
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A  tdbgtam,  fircxm  the  secretary,  however,  generously  allowed  me  three 
days  "to  pack."  If  I  had  been  less  kindly  entreated  at  his  hands,  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  pack  but  my  wounded  dignity.  I  always 
travel  in  a  bag.  Did  he  expect  me  to  preach  out  a  Saratoga  trunkf  ul  of 
flounces?  I  explosively  demanded  of  Madchen. 

^^He  is  a  man,"  said  Madchen,  soothingly,  ^^and  he  hasn't  behaved  in 
the  least  like  one.    Don't  be  hard  upon  him." 

I  relented  so  far  as  to  pack  a  lace  collar  and  an  extra  paper  of  hair- 
pins. Madchen  suggested  my  best  bonnet.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
locked  her  out  of  the  room. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  sex  who  may  feel  induced  to  follow  in  my 
footsteps,  I  wiUhere  remark  that  I  packed  one  dress,  Barnes  on  Matthew, 
Olshausen  on  something  else,  a  Tischendorff  Testament,  Miidchen's  little 
English  Bible,  Jeremy  Taylor  (Selections),  and  my  rubber  boots.  Also, 
that  my  bag  was  of  the  large,  square  species,  which  gapes  from  ear  to 
ear. 

"It  isn't  here,"  said  Madchen  patiently,  as  I  locked  the  valise. 

"Madchen,"  said  I,  severely,  "if  you  mean  my  Florentine,  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it.    I  am  going  to  preach  in  black  ties, — ^always ! " 

"  Storm ! "  said  Madchen,  concisely.  As  that  was  precisely  what  I  was 
doing,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  I  regarded  Madchen  confusedly,  till  I 
saw  the  Pathfinder  on  her  knees,  her  elbows  on  the  Pathfinder,  and  her 
chin  in  her  hands. 

"It  isn't  here,"  repeated  Madchen,  "nor  anything  nearer  to  it  than 
Whirlwind.     That's  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut." 

I  think  the  essentially  feminine  fancy  will  before  this  have  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  the  secretary's  letter  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  opulent 
in  directions  for  reaching  the  village  of  Storm.  I  do  not  think  mine  is 
an  essentially  feminine  fancy.    I  am  sure  this  never  had  occurred  to  me. 

When  it  comes  to  Railway  Guides,  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  profess  to 
be,  strong-minded.  When  I  trace,  never  so  patiently,  the  express  to 
Kamtschatka,  I  am  let  out  of  the  Himalaya,  Saturday- night  accommo- 
dation. If  I  aim  at  a  morning  call  in  the  Himalayas,  I  am  morally  sure 
to  be  landed  on  the  southern  peak  of  Patagonia.  Madchen,  you  under- 
stand, would  leave  her  card  in  the  Himalayas,  if  she  had  to  make  the 
mountains  when  she  got  there. 

So,  when  Madchen  closed  the  Pathfinder  with  a  snap  of  despair,  I 
accepted  her  fiat  without  the  wildest  dream  of  disputing  it,  simply 
remarking  that  perhaps  the  conductor  would  know. 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Madchen,  with  her  scientific  smile.  "Tell  him 
you  are  going  to  see  Mr.  Dobbin  of  New  Vealshire.  He  cannot  fail  to 
set  you  down  at  his  back  door." 
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He  did,  or  nearly.  If  I  cannot  travel  on  paper,  I  can  on  iron. 
Although  in  the  Pathfinder's  index  I  am  bewildered,  routed,  non  e»i 
inventus^  "a  woman,  and  an  idiot,**  I  can  master  the  patois  of  brakemen 
and  the  hearts  of  conductors  with  unerring  ease.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  to  Storm,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  sure  I  didn't  know  how 
I  was  to  get  back  again ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  got  there.  I  repeat 
it  with  emphasis.  I  beg  especially  to  call  the  masculine  attention  to  it 
I  desire  the  future  historian  of  "Woman  in  the  Sacred  Desk,"  as  lie 
playfully  skims  the  surface  of  antiquated  opposition  to  this  then  long- 
established  phase  of  civilization,  to  make  a  note  of  it,  that  there  woa  a 
woman,  and  she  at  the  disadvantage  of  a  pioneer,  who  got  there. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  minute  account  of  my  clerical  history,  I  should 
like  to  observe,  for  the  edification  of  the  curious  as  well  as  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  imitative,  that  I  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  ministering 
to  two  separate  and  distinct  parishes,  which  it  was  as  impossible  to 
reconcile  as  hot  coals  and  parched  com.  These  were  the  Parish  Real  and 
the  Parish  Ideal.  At  their  first  proximity  to  each  other,  my  ideal  parish 
hopped  in  the  corn-popper  of  my  startled  imagination,  and,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  testify,  continued  in  active  motion  till  the  popper  was  f ulL 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  consider  (you  will  bear,  I  am 
sure,  imder  the  circumstances,  with  my  "porochial"  style). 

THE  PABISH  IDEAL. 

It  was  ^^in  the  wilderness  astray,"  but  it  abounded  in  fresh  meat  and 
canned  vegetables.  Its  inhabitants  were  heathen,  of  a  cultivated  turn  of 
mind.  Its  opportunities  were  infinite,  its  demands  delicately  considerate; 
its  temper  was  amiable,  its  experience  infantine.  It  numbered  a  score 
or  so  of  souls,  women  and  children  for  the  most  part;  with  a  few  delightful 
old  men,  whose  white  hairs  would  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  should 
they  miss,  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  the  protecting  shade  of  my  ministra- 
tions. I  collected  my  fiock  in  some  rude  tenement, — a  bam  perhaps,  or 
antiquated  school-house, — ^half  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
wholly  picturesque  and  poetical.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  at  a 
little  table  probably,  with  a  tallow  candle,  I  sat  and  talked,  as  the  brooks 
run,  as  the  clouds  fly,  as  waves  break;  smoothly,  as  befitted  a  kind  of 
New  Vealshire  conversazione;  eloquently,  as  would  Wesley,  as  would 
Whitfield,  as  would  Chalmers,  Spurgeon,  Beecher. 

Boyally  but  modestly,  I  ruled  their  stormy  hearts.  (N.B. — No  pun 
intended.)  Their  rude  lives  opened,  paved  with  golden  glories,  to  mj 
magic  touch.  Hearts,  which  masculine  wooing  would  but  have  intrenched 
in  their  shells  of  ignorance  and  sin,  bowed,  conquered,  and  chained  to 
their  own  well-being  and  gloiy  of  God — or  their  minister — by  mj 
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woman's  fingers,  I  lived  among  them  as  their  idol,  and  died — ^for  I 
would  die  in  their  service — as  their  saint.  Madchen  might  stay  at  home 
and  make  calls.  For  me,  I  had  found  the  arena  worthy  of  my  possi- 
bilities, and  solely  created  for  my  happiness. 

I  wish  to  say  just  here,  that,  according  to  the  best  information  which 
I  can  command,  there  was  nothing  particularly  uncommon,  certainly 
nothing  particularly  characteristic  of  my  sex,  in  this  mental  pas  seal 
through  which  I  tripped.     I  suspect  that  I  was  no  more  interested  in  my- 
self, and  as  much  interested  in  my  parishioners,  as  most  young  clergymen. 
The  Gospel  ministry  is  a  very  poor  business  investment,  but  an  excellent 
intellectual  one.     Your  average  pastor  must  take  care  of  his  own  horse, 
dress  his  daughter  in  her  rich  relations'  cast-off  clothing,  and  never  be 
able  to  buy  the  new  Encyclopaedia,  as  well  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as 
of  two.    But  he  bounds  from  his  recitation-room  into  a  position   of 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  official  authority  and  public  importance, 
in  two  months.     No  other  profession  offers  him  this  advantage.     To  be 
sure,  no  other  profession  enfolds  the  secret,  silent,  tremendous  struggles 
and  triumphs,  serving  and  crowning  of  the  Christian  minister, — a  struggle 
and  service  which  no  patent  business  motive  can  touch  at  arm's  length; 
a  triumph  and  crown  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  by  the  tests  of  the 
bar,  the  bench,  the  lecture-room.     But  as  it  is  perfectly  weU  known  that 
this  magazine  is  never  read  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  introduction  of  any 
but  "week-day  holiness  "  into  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  it,  I  refrain  from 
pursuing  my  subject  in  any  of  its  finer,  inner  lights,  such  as  you  can 
bear,  you  know,  after  church,  very  comfortably;  and  have  only  to  bespeak 
your  patience  for  my  delay  in  introducing  you  to 

THE  PARISH  HEAL. 

I  arrived  there  on  Saturday  night,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  ten  miles' 
stage-ride,  and  a  final  patch  of  crooked  railway,  in  a  snow-storm.  Some- 
body who  lectures  has  somewhere  described  the  unique  sensations  of 
hunting  in  a  railway  station  for  a  "  committee  "  who  never  saw  you,  and 
whom  you  never  saw.  He  should  tell  you  how  I  found  Mr.  Dobbin,  for 
I  am  sure  I  cannot.  I  found  myself  landed  in  a  snow-drift — ^I  suppose 
there  was  a  platform  under  it,  but  I  never  got  so  far — ^with  three  other 
women.  The  three  women  had  on  waterproofs ;  I  had  on  a  waterproof. 
There  were  four  men  and  a  half,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  in  slouched 
hats,  to  be  seen  in  or  about  the  little  crazy  station.  One  man,  one  of 
the  whole  ones,  was  a  ticketed  official  of  some  kind ;  the  other  two  were 
lounging  against  the  station  walls,  making  a  spittoon  of  my  snow-drift ; 
the  half -man  was  standing  with  his  hands  it  his  pockets. 

"  Was  you  lookin'  for  anybody  in  partikkelar  ?  "  said  one  of  the  water- 
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proofs,  thoughtfully,  or  curiously,  as  I  stood  dismally  regarding  the 
prospect. 

"  Thank  you.     Yes.     Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Do — " 

"obbins",  said  the  half -man  at  this  juncture,  "Bangs?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  New  parson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"That's  the  talk!"  said  Mr.  Dobbins.  "Step  right  round  here, 
ma'am ! " 

Right  round  here,"  brought  us  up  against  an  old  buggy  sleigh,  and  an 
old  horse  with  patient  ears.  "  Hold  on  a  spell,"  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  "Pll 
put  ye  in." 

Now  Mr.  Dobbins  was  not,  as  I  have  intimated,  a  large  man.  Whether 
he  were  actually  a  dwarf,  or  whether  he  only  got  so  far  and  stopped,  I 
never  satisfactorily  discovered.  But  at  all  events,  I  could  have  "put" 
Mr.  Dobbins  into  anything  twice  as  comfortably  as  I  could  support  the 
reversal  of  the  process ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  ascent  of  a 
sleigh  is  not  at  most  a  superhuman  undertaking.  However,  not  wishing 
to  wound  his  feelings,  I  submitted  to  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Dobbins 
handed  me  in  and  tucked  me  up,  with  consummate  gallantry.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  not  because  I  was  prepared  for,  or  expected,  or  de- 
manded, in  my  ministerial  capacity,  any  peculiar  deference  to  my  sex, 
but  because  it  is  indicative  of  the  treatment  which,  throughout  my 
ministerial  experience,  I  received. 

"  Comfortable?"  asked  Mr.  Dobbins  after  a  pause,  as  we  turned  our 
faces  eastward,  towards  a  lonely  landscape  of  billowy  gray  and  white, 
and  in  the  jaws  of  the  storm;  "'cause  there's  four  miles  and  three 
quarters  of  this.     Tough  for  a  lady." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  quite  comfortable,  and  that  if  the  weather 
were  tough  for  a  lady,  I  was  too. 

"  You  don't ! "  said  Mr.  Dobbins. 

Another  pause  followed,  after  which  Mr.  Dobbins  delivered  himself  of 
the  following : — 

"  Been  at  the  trade  long  ?  " 

"  Of  preaching  ?     Not  long." 

"  Didn't  expect  it,  you  know  "  (confidentially).  "  Not  such  a  young 
un.    Never  thought  on't." 

Not  feeling  called  upon  to  make  any  reply  to  this,  I  made  none,  and 
we  braved  in  silence  the  great  gulps  of  mountain  wind  that  well-nigh 
swept  the  buggy  sleigh  over. 

"  Nor  so  good  lookin',  neither,"  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  when  we  had  ridden 
perhaps  half  a  mile. 
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This  was  diBCouraging.  A  vision  of  Madchen  scientifically  smiling,  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Z.  Z.  Zangrow  dubiously  drumming,  of  the  New  Vealshire 
Home  Missionary  Sociely  shaking  its  head,  drifted  distinctly  by  me,  in 
ihe  wild  white  whirlpool  over  Mr.  Dobbins's  hat. 

Were  my  professional  prospects  to  be  gnawed  at  the  roots  by  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  for  which  I  was,  it  would  be  admitted  by  the  most 
prejudiced,  not  in  the  least  accountable  ?  Were  the  Universalist  clergy- 
women  never  young  and  "good  lookin*?'* 

I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Dobbins  the  question,  but  his  next  burst  of  eloquence 
struck  athwart  it  thus : — 

"  Had  *em  here  in  spots,  ye  see ;  Spiritooalist  leuid  sech.  There's  them 
as  thinks  'tain't  scriptooral  in  woman  folks  to  hev  a  hand  in  the  business, 
noway.  Then  ag'in  there's  them  as  feels  very  like  the  chap  whose  wife 
took  to  beatin*  of  him ;  '  It  amuses  her,  and  it  don't  hurt  me.'  How- 
somever,  there's  them  as  jest  as  lieves  go  to  the  meetin'  as  not,  when 
there's  nothin'  else  goin'  on.  Last  one  brought  her  baby,  and  her  husband 
he  sat  with  head  ag'in  the  door,  and  held  it."  ■ 

To  these  consoling  observations  Mr.  Dobbins  added,  I  believe,  but  two 
others  in  the  course  of  our  four  miles  and  three  quarters'  drive ;  these 
were  equally  cheering : — 

"  S'pose  you  know  you're  ticketed  to  Samphiry's." 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  a  rumour 
of  the  existence  of  Samphiiy. 

"Cousin  of  mine,"  explained  Mr.  Dobbins,  "on  the  mother's  side. 
Children  got  the  mumps  down  to  her  place.     Six  on  'em." 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  Mr.  Dobbins  propped  me  in  the  drifts 
about  Samphiry's  front  door,  in  a  subdued  state  of  mind.  Samphiry 
greeted  me  with  a  sad  smile.  She  was  a  little  yellow  woman  in  a  red 
calico  apron.  Six  children,  in  various  picturesque  stages  of  the  disease 
which  Mr.  Dobbins  had  specified,  hung  about  her. 

"  Law  me,  child  ?  "  said  Samphiry,  when  she  had  got  me  in  by  the  fire, 
taken  my  dripping  hat  and  cloak,  and  turned  me  full  in  the  dying  day- 
light and  living  firelight.  "  Why,  I  dont  believe  you're  two  year  older 
than  Mary  Ann ! " 

Mary  Ann,  an  overgrown  child  of  perhaps  seventeen,  in  short  dresses 
buttoned  up  behind,  sat  with  her  mouth  open,  and  looked  at  me  during 
the  expression  of  this  encouraging  comparison. 

I  assumed  my  gravest  ministerial  gravity  and  silence,  but  my  heart 
was  sinking. 

I  had  salt  pork  and  barley  bread  for  supper,  and  went  to  bed  in  a  room 
where  the  ice  stood  on  my  hair  all  night,  where  I  wrapped  it  around  my 
throat  as   a  preventive  of  diptheria.    I  was  prepared  for  hardship. 
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however,  and  bore  these  little  physical  inconyeniences  bravely ;  but  when 
one  of  Mary  Ann's  brothers,  somewhere  in  the  extremely  small  editions, 
cried  aloud  from  midnight  to  five  a.m.,  and  Samphiry  apologized  for  the 
disturbance  the  next  morning  on  this  wise : — ^"  Hope  you  wasn't  kept 
awake  last  night,  Fm  sure.  They  generally  cry  for  a  night  or  two  before 
they  get  through  with  it.  If  you'd  been  a  man-minister,  now,  I  don't 
s'pose  I  should  have  dared  to  undertake  the  keep  of  you,  with  mumps  in 
the  house ;  but  it's  so  different  with  a  woman ;  she's  got  so  much  fellow- 
feeling  for  babies ;  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind ! " — I  confess  that  my 
heart  dropped  "  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound."  For  about  ten 
minutes  I  would  rather  have  been  in  Hercules  making  calls  than  in  New 
Yealshire  preaching  the  Gospel. 

I  was  aroused  from  this  brief  state  of  despair,  however,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  my  now  near-approaching  professional  duties ;  and  after 
a  hot  breakfast  (of  salt  pork  and  barley  bread),  I  retired  to  my  icy  room 
to  prepare  my  mind  appropriately  for  my  morning's  discourse. 

The  storm  had  bent  and  broken  since  early  dawn.  The  sun  and  the 
snow  winked  blindly  at  each  other.  The  great  hills  lifted  haughty  heads 
out  of  wraps  of  ermine  and  gold.  Outlines  in  black  and  gray  of  awful 
fissures  and  caverns  gaped  through  the  mass  of  wealthy  colour  which 
they  held.  Little  shy,  soft  clouds  fled  over  these,  frightened,  one  thought ; 
now  and  then  a  row  of  ragged  black  teeth  snapped  them  up ;  I  could  see 
them  struggle  and  sink.  Which  was  the  more  relentless,  the  beauty  or 
the  power  of  the  sight,  it  were  difficult  choosing.  But  I,  preparing  to 
preach  my  first  sermon,  and  feeling  in  myself  (I  hope)  the  stillness  and 
smallness  of  the  valley  of  humiliation,  did  not  try  to  choose.  I  conld 
only  stand  at  my  window  and  softly  say,  "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth.  Thou  art." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mary  Ann  heard  me,  but  when  she  appeared 
at  that  crisis  with  my  "  shaving  water,"  and  blushed  scarlet,  transfixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  mouth  open,  to  beg  pardon  for  the 
mistake,  but  "  she'd  got  kinder  used  to  it  with  the  last  minister,  and 
never  thought  till  she  opened  the  door  and  see  my  crinoline  on  the  chair!'* 
I  continued,  with  a  gentle  enthusiasm  :— 

"  That  is  a  grand  sight,  my  dear,  over  there.  It  ought  to  make  one 
very  good,  I  think,  to  live  in  the  face  of  such  hills  as  those." 

''I  want  to  know!"  said  Mary  Ann,  coming  and  gaping  over  my 
shoulder.     "  Why,  I  get  as  used  to  'em  as  I  do  to  washing-day ! " 

I  had  decided  upon  extempore  preaching  as  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  my  probable  audience,  and  with  my  icy  hands  in  the  warm  "  shaving- 
water  "  and  my  eyes  on  the  icy  hills,  was  doing  some  rambling  thinking 
about  the  Lord's  messages  and  messengers, — o.  subject  which  the  colour 
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and  dazzle  and  delight  of  the  morning  had  touched  highly  to  mj  fancy ; 
but  wondering,  through  my  sHcing  of  introduction,  firstly,  secondly,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  and  conclusion,  if  the  rural  tenement  in  which  we  should  worship 
possessed  a  dinner-bell  or  a  gong,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  which  could 
be  used  as  summons  to  assemble,  and  if  it  were  not  quite  time  to  hear 
tbe  sound,  when  Mary  Ann  introduced  herself  upon  the  scene  again,  to 
signify  that  Mr.  Dobbins  awaited  my  pleasure  down  stairs.  Somewhat 
confused  by  this  sudden  announcement,  I  seized  my  Bible  and  my  hat, 
and  presented  myself  promptly  but  palpitating. 

"Morning,"  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  with  a  pleasant  smile.     "  Rested  yet?" 

I  thanked  him,  and  was  quite  rested. 

"You  don't !"  said  Mr.  Dobbins.  "  Wal,  you  see  I  come  over  to  say 
that  meetin's  gin  up  for  to-day." 

"  Given  up  ! " 

"  Wal,  yes.  Ye  see  there's  such  a  heft  of  snow,  and  no  paths  broke, 
and  seein'  it  was  a  gal  as  was  goin'  to  preach,  me  and  the  other  deacon 
we  thought  she'd  get  her  feet  wet,  or  suthin',  and  so  we  'greed  we  wouldn't 
ring  the  bell !  Thought  ye'd  be  glad  to  be  let  off,  after  travellin'  all  day 
yesterday,  tool" 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Dobbins.  Mr.  Dobbins  looked  at  me.  There  was  a 
pause.  . 

"Will  your  paths  be  broken  out  by  night?"  I  asked,  with  a  terrible 
effort  at  self-control. 

"  Wal,  yes.     In  spots ;  yes ;  middlin'  well. 

"  Will  my  audience  be  afraid  of  wetting  their  feet,  after  the  paths  are 
broken?" 

"Bless  you,  no ! "  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  staring,  "they're  used  to't." 

"  Then  you  wiQ  please  to  appoint  an  evening  service,  and  ring  your 
bell  at  half-past  six  precisely.  I  shall  be  there,  and  shall  preach,  if 
there  is  no  one  but  the  sexton  to  hear  me.  And  next  Sabbath  you  will 
oblige  me  by  proceeding  with  the  regular  services,  whatever  the  weather, 
without  the  least  anxiety  for  my  feet." 

"  If  you  was  n't  a  minister,  I  should  say  you  was  spunky,"  said  Mr. 
Dobbins,  thoughtfully.  He  regarded  me  for  some  moments  with  dis- 
turbed interest,  blindly  suspicious  that  somebody  was  offended,  but 
whether  pastor  or  parishioner  he  could  not  make  out.  He  was  still 
undecided,  when  he  took  to  his  hat,  and  I  to  my  ^'  own  sweet  thoughts." 

This  incident  vitally  affected  my  programme  for  the  day.  It  was 
harrowing,  but  it  was  stimulative.  There  was  the  inspiration  of  the  rack 
about  it.  The  animus  of  the  stake  was  upon  me.  I  could  die,  but  I 
would  not  surrender.  I  would  gain  the  respect  of  my  parishioners, 
whether — well,  yes, — ^whether  I  gained  their  souls   or  not;  I  am  not 

2c 
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ashamed  to  saj  it  now,  partly  because  of  the  tme,  single^  gnawing 
hanger  for  usefuhiess  for  usefuhiess'  sake,  and  for  higher  than  usefnhiess' 
sake,  which  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  which,  you  remember,  is  all  left 
out  for  the  Sunday  magazines;  partly  because  the  acquidtion  of  my 
people's  respect  was  a  necessary  antecedent  to  that  of  their  salvation. 

So  by  help  of  a  fire  which  I  cajoled  from  Samphky,  and  the  shaving- 
water  which  was  warmer  than  the  fire,  I  contrived  to  employ  the  remain- 
der of  the  Sabbath  in  putting  my  first  sermon  upon  paper. 

The  bell  rang,  as  I  had  directed,  at  half -past  six.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time  that  it  soimded  less  like  a  dinner-going  than  a  church-bell 
of  average  size  and  respectability.  I  and  my  sermon  were  both  quite 
ready  for  it,  and  I  tramped  off  bravely  (in  my  rubber  boots),  with  Maiy 
Ann  as  my  guide,  through  the  drifted  and  drifting  paths.  Once  more, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  sex,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  I  wore  a 
very  plain  suit  of  black,  no  crimps^  a  white  collar  of  linen,  and  a  black 
tie;  and  that  I  retained  my  outside  garment — ^a  loose  sack — in  the 
pulpit. 

^^  Here  we  are,"  said  Mary  Ann,  as  I  floundered  up  half  blinded  from 
the  depths  of  a  three-feet  drift.  Here  we  were  indeed.  If  Mary  Ann 
had  not  been  with  me  I  should  have  sat  down  in  the  drift,  and — ^no,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  cried,  but  I  should  have  gasped  a  little.  Why 
I  should  have  been  horribly  unprepared  for  the  sight  of  a  commodious 
white  church,  with  a  steeple,  and  a  belfry  and  stone  steps,  and  people 
going  up  the  steps  in  the  latest  fril  and  the  stove-pipe  hat,  the  reader 
who  has  ever  tried  to  patronize  an  American  seamstress,  or  give  orders 
to  an  American  servant,  or  ask  an  American  mechanic  if  he  sees  a  news- 
paper,  must  explain.  The  citizens  of  Storm  might  be  heathen,  but  they 
were  Yankees ;  what  more  could  be  said?  Sentence  a  Yankee  into  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  for  life,  and  out  of  the  ^^  sandwiches  there  "  he  would 
contrive  means  to  live  like  ^'  other  folks." 

However,  I  did  not  sit  down  in  the  drift,  but  went  on,  with  meetnig- 
house  and  worshippers  all  in  an  imnatural  light  like  stereoscopic  figures, 
and  sat  down  in  the  pulpit;  a  course  of  conduct  which  had  at  least  one 
advantage, — it  saved  me  a  cold. 

Mr.  Dobbins,  it  should  be  noted,  met  me  at  the  church  door,  and  con- 
ducted me,  with  much  respect,  up  the  pulpit  stairs.  When  he  left  me,  I 
removed  my  hat  and  intrenched  my  beating  heart  behind  a  hymn-book. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  while  I  was  not  unpractised  in  Sabbath- 
school  teaching,  mission  prayer-meeting  exhortation,  ^^ remarks"  at 
sewing-schools,  and  other  like  avenues  of  religious  influence,  of  the  kind 
considered  suitable  for  my  sex,  I  had  never  engaged  in  anything  which 
could  be  denominated  public  speech ;  and  that,  when  the  clear  clang  of 
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the  bell  hushed  suddenly,  and  the  pause  on  the  faces  of  my  audiences- 
there  may  hare  been  forty  of  them — ^warned  me  that  my  hour  had  come, 
I  was  in  no  wise  more  ready  to  meet  it  than  any  Miss  A,  B,  or  C,  who 
would  be  content  to  employ  life  in  making  sofa-piUows,  but  would  be 
quite  safe  from  putting  it  to  the  oiUi'e  purpose  of  making  sermons. 

So  I  got  through  my  introductory  exercises  with  a  grim  desperation, 
and  made  hiiste  to  my  sermon.  Once  with  the  manuscript  in  my  hands, 
I  drew  breath.  Once  having  looked  my  audience  fairly  in  the  eye,  I 
was  prepared  to  conquer  or  be  conquered  by  it.  .There  should  be  no 
half-way  work  between  us.     So  I  held  up  my  head  and  did  my  best. 

The  criticism  of  that  sermon  would  be,  I  suspect,  a  choice  morning's 
work  for  any  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  country.  Its  divisions  were 
numerous  and  startling ;  its  introduction  occurred  just  where  I  thought  it 
would  sound  best,  and  its  conclusion  was  adjusted  to  the  clock.  I 
reas<med  of  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,  in  learned  phrase. 
Theology  and  metaphysics,  exegesis  and  zoology,  poetry  and  botany, 
were  impressed  liberally  into  its  pages.  I  quoted  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Strauss,  Aristotle,  in  liberal  allowance.  I  toyed  with  the  names  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Copernicus.  I  played  battledoor  and  shuttle-cock 
with  "views"  of  Hegel  and  Hobbes.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  that 
sermon  was  a  hash  of  literature  in  five  syllables,  with  a  seasoning  of 
astronomy  iand  Adam. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when  I  read  as  modestly,  reverently, 
and  as  much  like  an  unanointed  church-member  as  I  knew  how,  a 
hibiical  benediction,  and  sat  down  again  on  the  pulpit  cushions,  that  if  I 
had  not  preached  the  Grospel,  I  had  at  least  subdued  the  church-going 
popijdation  of  Storm. 

Certain  rough-looking  fellows,  upon  whom  I  had  my  eye  since  they 
(Jarne  in, — ^there  were  several  of  them,  grimy  and  glum,  with  keen  eyes ; 
men  who  read  Tom  Paine,  you  would  say,  and  had  come  in  "  to  see  the 
fun,*' — ^while  I  must  admit  that  they  neither  wept  nor  prayed,  left  the 
house  in  a  respectful,  stupid  way  that  was  encouraging. 

"  You  gin  it  to  us ! "  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  enthusiastically.  "  Folks  is 
all  upsot  about  ye.  That  there  was  an  eloquent  discourse,  marm.  Why, 
they  don't  see  but  ye  know  jest  as  much  as  if  ye  wasn't  a  woman ! " 

And  when  I  touched  Mary  Ann  upon  the  shoulder  to  bring  her  home, 
I  found  her  sitting  motionless,  not  quite  strangled  stiff.  She  had  made 
such  a  cavern  of  her  mouth,  during  my  impassioned  peroration,  that  an 
irreligious  boy  somewhere  within  good  aim  had  snapped  an  India-rubber 
ball  into  it,  which  had  unfortunately  stuck. 

Before  night,  I  had  reason  assured  from  many  sources  that  I  had 
''  made  a  hit "  in  my  comer  of  New  Vealshire.    But  before  night  I  had 
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locked  myself  into  the  cool  and  dark,  and  said,  as  was  said  of  the  charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred :  "  It  is  magnificent ;  but  it  is  not  war ! " 

But  this  is  where  the  Suiiday  part  of  my  story  comes  in  again,  so  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  immediately  appointed 
a  little  prayer-meeting,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  ideal  service, 
for  the  following  Wednesday  night,  in  the  school-house,  with  a  little 
table,  and  a  tallow  candle,'  too.  The  night  was  clear,  and  the  room 
packed.  The  men  who  read  Tom  Paine  were  there.  There  were  some 
old  people  present  who  lived  out  of  walking  distance  of  the  church. 
There  were  a  few  young  mothers  with  very  quiet  children.  I  succeeded 
in  partially  ventilating  the  room,  and  chanced  on  a  couple  of  familiar 
hymns.  It  needed  only  a  quiet  voice  to  fill  and  command  the  quiet  place. 
I  felt  very  much  Hke  a  woman,  quite  enough  like  a  lady,  a  little,  I  hope, 
like  a  Christian  too.  Like  the  old  Greek  sages,  I  ^^  was  not  in  haste  to 
speak;  I  said  only  that  which  I  had  resolved  to  say."  The  people 
listened  to  me,  and  prayed  as  if  they  felt  the  better  for  it.  My  meeting 
was  full  of  success  and  my  heart  of  hope. 

Arrived  at  this  point  in  my  narrative,  I  feel  myself  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  famous  historian  of  Old  Mother  Morey.  For,  when  "  my  story's 
just  begun,"  why  "  now,  my  story's  done." 

^^  Ce  n'est  pas  la  victoire,  mais  le  combat,"  which  is  as  suitable  for 
autobiographical  material,  as  to  '^  make  the  happiness  of  noble  hearts." 
From  the  time  of  that  little  Wednesday-evening  meeting,  my  life  in 
Storm  was  a  triumph  and  a  joy,  in  all  the  better  meanings  that  triampb 
and  joy  can  hold.  My  people  respected  me  first  and  loved  me  after- 
wards. I  taught  them  a  little,  and  they  taught  me  a  great  deal  1 
brightened  a  few  weeks  of  their  dulled,  drowsy,  dejected  life  :  they  will 
gild  years  of  mine. 

I  desire  especially  to  record  that  all  sense  of  personal  embarrassment 
and  incongruity  to  the  work  rapidly  left  me.  My  people  at  once  never 
remembered  and  never  forgot  that  I  was  a  woman.  The  rudest  of  the 
readers  of  the  "Age  of  Reason"  tipped  his  hat  to  me,  and  read  "Ecce 
Homo"  to  gratify  me,  and  after  that  the  Gospel  of  John  to  gratify 
himself. 

Every  Sabbath  morning  I  read  a  plain-spoken  but  carefully  written 
sermon,  which  cost  me  perhaps  three  days  of  brain-labour.  Even 
Sabbath  afternoon  I  talked  of  this  and  that,  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  audience.  Every  Wednesday  night  I  sat  in  the  school-honBC. 
behind  the  little  table  and  the  tallow  candle,  with  the  old  people  and  the 
young  mothers,  and  the  hush,  and  the  familiar  hymns,  and  lines  of 
hungry  faces  down  before  me  that  made  my  heart  ache  at  one  look  and 
bound  at  the  next.    It  used  to  seem  to  me  that  the  moimtains  had  rather 
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starved  than  fed  them.  They  were  pinched,  compressed,  shut-down, 
shut-in  faces.  All  their  possibilities  and  developments  of  evil  were  those 
of  the  dwarf,  not  of  the  giant.  They  were  like  the  poor  little  Chinese 
monsters,  moulded  from  birth  in  pitchers  and  vases;  all  the  crevices  and 
contortions  of  life  they  filled,  stupidly.  Whether  it  was  because,  as 
Maiy  Ann  said,  they  "got  as  used  to  the  mountains  as  they  did  to 
washing-day,"  and  the  process  of  blunting  to  one  grandeur  dulled  them 
to  all  others,  I  can  only  conjecture ;  but  of  this  my  New  Vealshire 
experience  convinced  me :  the  temptations  to  evil  of  the  city  of  Paris  will 
bear  no  comparison  to  those  of  the  grandest  solitude  that  God  ever  made. 
It  is  in  repression,  not  in  extension,  that  the  danger  of  'disease  lies  to  an 
immortal  life.  No  risks  equal  those  of  ignorance.  Daniel  Webster  may 
or  may  not  escape  the  moral  shipwrecks  of  life,  but  what  chance  has  an 
idiot  beside  him  ? 

^'It's  enough  to  make  a  man  wish  he'd  been  bom  a  horse  in  a  tread- 
mill and  done  with  it ! "  said  Happen  to  me  one  day.  Happen  was  a 
poor  fellow  on  whom  I  made  my  first  "  parish  call ; "  and  I  made  a 
great  many  between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  He  lived  &ye  miles  out  of 
the  village,  at  the  end  of  an  inexpressible  mountain  road,  in  a  gully  which 
lifted  a  pinched,  purple  face  to  the  great  Harmonia  Range.  I  made, 
with  difficulty,  a  riding-skirt  out  of  my  waterproof,  and  three  miles  an 
hour  out  of  Mr.  Dobbin's  horse,  and  got  to  him. 

The  road  crawled  up  a  hill  into  his  little  low  brown  shanty,  and  there 
stopped.  Here  he  had  "farmed  it,  man  and  boy,"  till  the  smoke  of 
Virginia  battles  puffed  over  the  hills  into  his  straightforward  brown 
young  eyes. 

^^  So  I  up  and  into  it,  marm,  two  years  on't  tough ;  then  back  again 
to  my  hoe  and  my  wife  and  my  baby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  lady, — 
you  see  her  through  the  door  there,  bedridden  this  dozen  year, — and 
never  a  grain  of  salt  too  much  for  our  porridge,  I  can  tell  ye,  when  one 
day  Fm  out  to  cut  and  chop,  ten  mile  deep  in  the  furrest, — ^alon'  too, — 
and  first  I  know  I'm  hit  and  down  with  the  trunk  of  a  great  hickory 
lyin' smash!  along  this  here  leg.  Suffer?  Well;  it  was  a  day  and  a 
half  before  they  found  me ;  and  another  half  day  afore  you  can  get  the 
Highest  doctor,  you  see,  over  to  East  Storm.  Well,  mebbe  he  did  his 
best  by  me,  but  mebbe  he  didn't  know  no  more  to  set  a  bone  nor  you  do. 
He  vowed  there  wasn't  no  fracture  there.  Fracture !  it  was  jelly  afore 
^  eyes.  So  he  ties  it  up  and  leaves  a  tumbler  of  suthin',  and  off. 
Mortified  ?  Yes.  Been  here  ever  since — on  this  sofy — ^yes.  Likely  to 
be  here — ^bless  you,  je&l  My  wife,  she  tends  the  farm  and  the  baby  and 
the  old  lady  and  me.  Sometimes  we  have  two  meals  a  day,  and  again 
we  don't.     When  you  come  to  think  as  your  nighest  neighbour's  five 
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mile  off,  and  that  in  winter  time, — ^why,  I  can  see,  a-lookin*  from  my 
sofj,  six  feet  of  snow  drifted  across  that  there  road  to  town, — and  nought 
but  one  woman  in  gunshot  of  jou,  able  to  stir  for  jou  if  70U  starve; 
why,  you  feel,  sometimes,  now,  marm,  beggin'  your  pardon,  you  feelHke 
hell !     There's  summer-folks  in  their  kerridges  comes  riding  by  to  see 
them  there  hills, — and  kind  enough  to  me  some  of  'em  is,  I'll  say  that 
for  'em, — ^and  I  hear  them  a-taUdng  and  chattering  among  themselves, 
about '  the  grand  sight,'  says  they.     '  The  d — d  sight,'  says  I ;  for  I  lie 
on  my  sofy  and  look  over  their  heads,  marm,  at  things  they  never  see,~ 
lines  and  bars  like,  over  Harmonia,  red-hot,  and  criss-cross  like  prison 
grates.     Which  comes  mebbe  of  layin'  and  lookin'  so  long,  and  fancifoL 
They  say,  I'd  stand  a  chance  to  the  hospital  to  New  York  or  Boston, 
mebbe.     I  hain't  gin  it  up  yet.     I've  hopes  to  go  and  try  my  luck  some 
day.     But  I  suppose  it  costs  a  sight.     And  my  wife,  she's  set  her  heart 
on  the  leg's  coming  to  of  itself,  and  so  we  hang  along.     Sometimes  folks 
send  me  down  books  and  magazines  and  such  like.    I  got  short  o'  reading 
this  winter  and  read  the  Bible  through;   every  word,  from  ^In  the 
beginning' to 'Amen.'     It's  quite  a  pretty  little  story-book,  too.     True! 
I  don't  know  about  that.    Most  stories  set  up  to  be  true.     I  s'pose  if  I 
was  a  parson,  and  a  woman  into  the  bargin,  I  should  think  so." 

Among  my  other  parochial  discoveries,  I  learned  one  day,  to  my 
exceeding  surprise,  that  Samphiry — ^who  had  been  reticent  on  her  family 
affairs — ^was  the  widow  of  one  of  my  predecessors.  She  had  married 
him  when  she  was  young  and  pretty,  and  he  was  young  and  ambitioua, — 
''  Fond  of  his  book,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  oi 
some  dead  child,  ''  but  slow  in  speech,  like  Aaron  of  old.  And  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  tight  living  for  a  family  like  ours.  And 
his  heart  ran  out,  and  his  people,  and  maybe  his  sermons,  too.  So  the 
salary  kept  a  dropping  off,  twenty-five  dollars  at  a  time,  and  he  couldn't 
take  a  newspaper,  besides  selling  the  library  mostly  for  doctoi^s  bills. 
And  so  he  grew  old  and  sick  and  took  to  farming  here,  without  the 
salary,  and  baptized  babies  and  prayed  with  sick  folks  free  and  willing, 
and  never  bore  anybody  a  grudge.  So  he  died  year  before  last,  and  half 
the  valley  turned  out  to  bury  him.  But  that  didn't  help  it  any,  and  1 
know  you'd  never  guess  me  to  be  a  minister's  widow,  as  well  as  you  do, 
my  dear.  I'm  all  washed  out  and  flattened  in.  And  I  can't  educate  my 
children,  one  of  them.  If  you'll  believe  it,  I  don't  know  enough  to  tell 
when  they  talk  bad  grammar  half  the  time,  and  I'd  about  as  lieves  they'd 
eat  with  their  knives  as  not.  If  they  get  anything  to  eat,  it's  all  Fve  got 
heart  to  care.  I've  got  an  aunt  down  in  Massachusetts,  but  it's  such  a 
piece  of  work  to  get  there.  So  I  suppose  we  shall  live  and  die  here,  and 
I  don't  know  but  it's  just  as  well." 
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What  a  life  it  was !  I  felt  so  young,  so  crude,  so  blessed  and  bewil<* 
dered  beside  it,  that  I  gave  out  that  night,  at  evening  prayers,  and  asked 
Samphiry  to  "lead"  for  herself  and  me.  But  I  felt  no  older,  no  more 
finished,  no  less  blessed  or  bewildered,  when  she  had  done  so. 

I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  that  I  conducted  several  funerals  while 
I  was  in  Storm.  I  did  not.  know  how,  but  I  knew  how  to  be  sorry, 
which  seemed  to  answer  the  same  purpose;  at  least  they  sought  me  out 
for  the  object  from  far  and  near.  On  one  occasion  I  was  visited  by  a 
distant  neighbour,  with  the  request  that  I  would  bury  his  wife.  I 
happened  to  know  that  the  dead  woman  bad  been  once  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  East  Storm,  whose  pastor  was  alive,  active,  and 
a  man. 

"Would  it  not  be  more  suitable,"  I  therefore  suggested,  "at  least  more 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Brother  Hand,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  to 
conduct  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  service  I " 

"Waal,  ye  see,  marm,"  urged  the  widower,  "the  cops  was  partikelar 
sot  on  hevin'  you,  and  as  long  as  I  promised  her  afore  she  drawed  her 
last  that  you  should  conduct  the  business,  I  think  we'd  better  perceed 
without  any  reference  to  Brother  Hand.  I've  been  thinking  of  it  over, 
and  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  couldn't  take  offence  on  so  slight  an 
occasion  r* 

I  had  ministered  "on  trial "  to  the  people  of  Storm,  undisturbed  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Zangrow,  who,  I  suspect,  was  in  private  communication  of 

some  sort  with  Mr.  Dobbins,  for  a  month, — ^a  month  of  pouting,  spring 

weather,  and  long,  lazy  walks  for  thinking,  and  brisk,  bright  ones  for 

doing ;  of  growing  quite  fond  of  salt-pork  and  barley  bread ;  of  calling 

on  old,  bedridden  women,  and  hunting  up  neglected  girls,  and  keeping 

one  eye  upon  my  Tom  Faine  friends ;  of  preaching  and  practising,  of 

hoping  and  doubting,  of  struggling  and  succeeding,  of  finding  my  heart 

and  hands  and  head  as  full  as  life  could  hold ;  of  feeling  that  there  was 

a  place  for  me  in  the  earnest  world,  and  that  I  was  in  my  place ;  of 

feeling  thankful  every  day  and  hour  that  my  womanhood  and  my  work 

had  hit  and  fitted ;  of  a  great  many  other  things  which  I  have  agreed 

not  to  mention  here, — ^when  one  night  the  stage  brought  me  a  letter 

which  ran : — 

Hb&cttles,  April  28,  18 — . 
My  Deab, — ^I  have  the  measles. 

Madchen. 

Did  .ever  a  woman  try  to  do  anything,  that  some  of  the  children  did 
not  have  the  measles? 

I  felt  that  fate  was  stronger  than  I.  I  bowed  my  head  submissively, 
and  packed  my  valise  shockingly.    Some  of  the  people  came  in  a  Uttle 
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knot  that  night  to  say  good  by.  The  women  cried  and  the  men  shook 
hands  hard.  It  was  very  pleasant  and  very  heart-breaking.  I  felt  a 
dismal  foreboding  that,  once  in  the  clutches  of  Hercules  and  Madchen,  I 
should  never  see  their  dull,  dear  faces  again.  I  left  my  sorrow  and  my 
Jeremy  Taylor  for  Happen,  and  my  rubber-boots  for  Samphiry.  I 
tucked  the  lace  collar  and  the  spare  paper  of  hairpins  into  Mary  Ann's 
upper  drawer.  I  begged  Mr.  Dobbins's  acceptance  of  Barnes  on  Matthew, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  start  a  Sunday  school. 

In  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  the.  patient  horse  trotted  me  over, 
with  lightened  valise  and  heavy  heart,  to  the  crazy  station.  When  I 
turned  my  head  for  a  farewell  look  at  my  parish,  the  awful  hills  were 
crossed  with  Happen's  red-hot  bars,  and  Mary  Ann,  with  her  month 
open,  stood  in  her  mother's  crumbling  door. 


THE     COMING     MAN. 

BY   GBAia  BroDLE. 

The  Coming  Man  is  evidently  a  woman.  This  is  so  apparent  that  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  it.  We  are  now  in  the  transition  state: 
the  man  with  female  characteristics  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  magnani- 
mity of  the  warrior,  who,  having  fought  his  fight,  is  ready  to  forget  and 
forgive,  finds  but  few  representatives  among  the  foremost  heroes  of  Re- 
construction. The  ^^ scolding"  is  endless.  It  is  in  this  tone  States  are 
admitted  and  the  '^  Alabama  "  claims  discussed.  All  the  past  is  raked 
up,  every  grievance  dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated,  and  the  manly  demand 
for  redress  frittered  away  in  incoherent  lamentations.  The  more  that  is 
yielded  the  larger  is  the  demand.  Nothing  definite  is  asked  for,  no  settled 
policy  pursued,  but  everything  resolves  itself  into  a  feeling  of  discontent, 
ill-defined  and  presenting  no  remedy.     This  is  feminine. 

That  woman  should  vote  and  should  rule  is  so  clear  a  proposition  that 
our  only  surprise  now  is,  that  it  was  ever  doubted.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  effeminacy  of  the  men  that  it  ever  was  doubted.  The  truly  masculine 
man — ^the  man  in  whom  the  male  element  preponderates — never  did 
doubt  it.  Adam,  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of  woman,  and  therefore  was 
the  most  purely  masculine  man  that  ever  existed,  at  once  on  the  creation 
of  Eve  recognized  her  right  to  govern.  Although  threatened  with  the 
most  frightful  penalty  if  he  ate  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree,  yet  no 
sooner  was  it  offered  him  by  Eve  than  he  ate  it  at  once.  The  idea  of 
resisting  never    appears  to' have  entered  his  mind.      In  fact,  when 
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reproached  for  it,  he  answered  that  the  woman  gave  it  to  him,  as  if  that 
was  an  entire  justification.  Probably  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was 
an  extended  one,  he  neyer  attempted  to  role,  except,  perhaps,  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

The  descendants  of  Adam,  being  equally  the  descendants  of  Eve,  par* 
took  of  the  nature  of  both  parents,  and  here  the  real  trouble  commenced. 
The  sons,  not  being  of  Adam  alone,  but  having  the  female  element,  de- 
sired to  govern,  and  the  daughters,  having  the  same  element,  refused  to 
be  governed.  This  strife,  therefore,  among  those  who  ought  properly  to 
be  called  the  descendants  of  Eve,  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  The 
more  of  the  old  Adam  there  was  in  a  man,  the  more  easily  was  he  led ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  female  element  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  difficulty 
increased.  The  ancients  were  not  blind  to  this.  Their  mythology  even 
was  full  of  it.  The  most  manly  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  and  Mars,  were  the 
most  henpecked;  while  even  human  beings  like  Adonis  made  the  greatest 
goddesses  subservient.  They  had  the  female  element  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  female  sex. 

Look  at  ancient  history.  Socrates,  Pompey,  Anthony,  philosophers 
and  generals,  all  yielded  to  the  female  influence;  while  wretches  like 
Nero,  who  were  always  trying  to  murder  their  mothers  and  wives,  had 
none  of  what  we  would  call  the  manly  nature. 

Nearer  our  own  day  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  never  yielded 
to  his  enemies,  always  yielded  to  his  wife;  and  England's  greatest  sailor. 
Nelson,  was  ruled  by  a  woman — unfortunately  not  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  him. 

All  these  instances  tend  to  show  that  the  real  male  element  always 
yields  to  the  female.  In  allowing  women,  therefore,  to  govern,  they  will 
not  take  the  place  of  the  man  proper,  who,  in  our  country  especially,  is 
of  very  small  account,  but  of  the  female  man,  or  hermaphrodite.  Our 
change  of  rulers  would  therefore  be  more  in  name  than  in  anything  else. 

The  mistake  in  all  this  female  movement  is — and  it  shows  the  want  of 
the  logical  element  so  characteristic  of  the  sex — ^that  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  man.  Man  has  no  right  to  govern  or  to  par- 
take of  the  governing  powers.  No  true  government,  such  as  we  desire 
to  see,  can  be  established  as  long  as  it  has  that  element  of  weakness. 
Man  is  a  logical  being,  relying  more  on  reason  than  feeling,  and  allowing 
himself  to  be  tranmielled  by  precedents  and  governed  by  general  laws. 
From  this  weakness  woman  is  free.  Instinct  has  been  defined  to  be  God's 
reason,  and  therefore  much  higher  than  man's  reason.  The  animals 
therefore  sometimes  act  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  understand:  so  do 
women.  Their  fine  nature  sees  in  what  we  with  our  grosser  conceptions 
call  prejudice,  passion,  and  injustice,  the  true  considerations  which  should 
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enter  into  the  government  of  the  world.  We  can  no  more  role  in  com- 
pany with  them  than  we  can  with  the  angels.  Our  theories  of  gov^n- 
ment  would  he  as  diyerse  as  the  poles.  Man  is  incapahle  of  getting  along 
by  himself:  that  experiment  has  failed.  Eden  even  was  not  a  place  for 
him:  so  that  there  will  never  be  any  peace  in  the  world  until  man  takes 
his  true  position  of  subjection. 

Women  are  amirably  adapted  to  political  Uf e.     All  free  governments 
are  carried  on  by  parties,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  every  one,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  of  any  weight,  must  ally  himself.     To  the  masculine  man 
this  is  a  great  vexation  of  spirit.     He  has  his  own  views :  he  sometimes 
difiFers  from,  he  sometimes  agrees  with,  his  party ;  but  for  this  th^e  is 
no  provision.     He  must  take  his  party  for  better  or  worse,  and  to  divorce 
himself  from  incompatibility  is  as  great  a  reproach  as  if  he  left  his  wife 
for  the  same  reason.     To  the  woman  this  is  no  objection :  it  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  party.     She  would  stick  to  it  with  the  same  tenacity  with  which 
she  clings  to  her  friends:  the  viler  it  was  only  the  more  closely  would 
she  adhere;  not  like  a  man,  who  would  often  see  the  vileness,  and  still 
for  base  motives  cling  to  it — she  never  could  be  made,  to  see  that  it  was 
vile  or  bad,  but  having  adopted  it,  would  invest  it  with  a  halo  that  no 
earthly  power  could  dim.     Beascm  is  powerless  if  you  won't  listen  to  it; 
facts  are  stubborn,  but  not  so  stubborn  as  a  woman;  so  that  by  none  of 
the  accepted  modes  of  conversation  could  you  ever  hope  to  change  a 
woman  from  the  party  which  she  had  once  adopted.     This  would  make 
government  stable.    The  great  curse  of  our  government  is,  not  that  we 
have  a  high  tariff  or  a  low  tariff,  but  that  one  day  it  is  high  and  another 
day  it  is  low;  not  that  Democtates  or  Republicans  are  in  power,  bat  that 
when  one  goes  out  and  the  other  comes  in,  all  those  who  have  acquired 
a  little  skill  in  administering  their  small  functions  as  clerks  or  letter- 
carriers  are  turned  out.     The  policeman  that  knew  me,  now  knows  me 
no  more;  the  guardians  of  the  Treasury  require  me  to  be  vouched  for, 
and  the  new  alderman  is  as  likely  to  commit  me  as  to  commit  himself. 
This  is  sen  evil  and  an  inconvenience  to  me  personally,  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

Now  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  that  a  party  once  being  in  power 
should  remain  there,  if  a  good  stiff  opposition  could  be  maintained  against 
it  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  is  another  function  eminently  suited  to  woman. 
She  knows  no  compromise,  recognizes  no  defeat:  to  her  there  is  no  ^4o8t 
cause;"  that  is  an  invention  of  masculine  practicability.  She  would 
fight  to  the  last,  and  the  less  the  chance  of  victory,  the  more  she  would 
enjoy  it.  We  have  therefore  in  woman  the  two  great  qualities  so  eaaw- 
tial  in  a  free  government — devotion  to  party  and  resistance  to  party. 

No  time  was  ever  so  propitious  for  the  change  as  now.    In  earlier 
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times  in  our  country,  woman  really  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  had  not 
more  than  leisure  to  govern  her  husband.  He  cultivated  the  soil  in 
summer,  and  after  splitting  the  winter's  wood  devoted  himself  to  making 
laws.  She,  with  nursing,  and  cooking,  and  washing,  had  no  idle  time  to 
spare  to  the  public.  Help  of  any  kind  was  rare,  and  the  Chinaman  was 
not  dreamed  of.  In  fact,  history,  as  then  generally  received,  rather  gave 
the  impression  that  an  Asiatic  would  be  more  likely  to  eat  a  baby  than  to 
nurse  it.  His  abnormal  diet  was  the  subject  of  illustration  in  all  chil- 
dren's books.  Neither  was  science  sufficiently  advanced  at  that  time. 
Liebig  had  not  invented  his  substitute  for  the  nourishment  furnished  by 
the  mother,  and  day  nurseries  were  not  even  in  their  infancy.  The 
necessity  of  population  was  urgent,  and  a  plentiful  household  was  as  much 
a  subject  of  honest  pride  as  a  plentiful  board. 

But  reaUy,  laying  aside  the  mere  sentimentality  of  the  thing,  and  over- 
coming the  prejudices  of  defective  education,  this  all  now  appears  very 
absurd.  That  the  finest  part  of  God's  creation  should  be  wasting  their 
lives  in  the  nourishment  and  education  of  children,  and  in  cultivating 
what  are  called  the  ^domestic  virtues  and  the  charities  of  life,"  when 
they  might  be  serving  the  country  as  policemen,  or  aldermen,  or  ccnnmon- 
council  men,  or  even  as  members  of  the  legislature,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  Chinaman  can  be  delivered  at 
any  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  a  much  less  cost  than  a  baby.  He 
becomes  immediately  useful,  and  the  long  years  of  unrequited  expense 
are  spared.  Therefore,  as  a  mere  question  of .  economy,  immigration 
should  be  at  least  the  main  reliance  for  the  population  of  our  countiy. 
The  other  system,  adopted  at  a  very  early  day,  was  persisted  in  simply 
because  it  was  the  only  one  practicable.  No  country  save  our  own  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  dispense  with  it.  The  great  principle  of 
Free  Trade,  ^Hhat  you  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,"  is  as  applicable  to  babies  as  to  anything.  Why  produce  a  baby 
when  you  can  obtain  a  man  at  less  cost?  This  production  should  there- 
fore cease  at  once,  and  our  women  would  be  able  without  delay  to  take 
the  place  that  God  and  Nature  intended. 

The  employment  of  women  in  political  life  would  solve  another  pro- 
blem in  social  science.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  occupation 
for  women  of  immoral  character.  Philanthropy  has  reformed  them  and 
fattened  them,  but  there  still  lingers  a  prejudice  against  introducing 
them  into  the  social  circle  on  terms  of  equality.  But  in  political  Uf e 
want  of  moral  character  is  no  drawback.  Our  country  is  so  vast  that  it 
can  always  supply  a  territory  suited  to  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  person 
who  is  to  govern  it,  if  it  should  exceed  the  standard  of  our  Eastern  cities. 
Europe  too  presents  a  vast  field  for  their  employment,  for  if  not  convicted 
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of  felony,  international  law  does  not  prevent  their  representing  us  at  any 
foreign  court.  So  that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
subject  can  be  looked  at  that  it  does. not  present  new  and  desirable 
attractions. 

Our  civU  and  criminal  code  would  perhaps  require  some  modification, 
that  the  rights  of  the  males  might  be  better  secured,  although  the 
"  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals "  would  probably 
mitigate  to  some  degree  the  female  tendency  to  abuse  of  power.     It 
would  be  simply  just,  for  instance,  that  a  msm  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
property  in  his  own  name,  and  to  go  into  business  if  he  were  single.    He 
ought  also,  in  case  of  separation,  to  have  the  care  of  the  children  under 
three  years  of  age.   Their  future  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  wife's  business,  and  the  husband  should  have  some 
allowance  for  his  support  while  they  were  undergoing  the  painful  process 
of  dentition.     It  would  be  unjust  that  a  man  should  nurse  the  children 
during  this  critical  period  and  be  expected  to  support  himself  at  the 
same  time.     No  womsm  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission 
without  making  provision  for  the  support  of  her  husband  during  her 
absence.     This  would  be  a  precaution  necessary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare.    The  salaries  of  the  foreign  missions,  although  not  large,  are 
quite   sufficient    to   give   a  woman  a  very   competent  support,    and 
it  would  be  an  outrage  to  compel  the  husband*  to  support  himflelf  by 
sewing  or  washing  while  his  wife  was  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  abroad. 
The  ^^  Song  of  the  Shirt "  would  be  a  faint  picture  of  suffering  compared 
with  the  ^^  Song  of  the  Chemise  "  when  its  manufacture  was  entrusted  to 
male  hands. 

The  employment  of  young  men  in  the  same  establishment  with  young 
women  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  temp- 
tation and  exposure  to  which  a  man  must  be  subjected,  but  there  is  no 
use  of  unnecessarily  exposing  him  to  demoralizing  influences  when  young. 
The  happiness  of  society  will  depend  upon  the  virtue  of  the  men.  Their 
domestic  qualities  will  adorn  the  fireside,  and  their  example  teach  their 
children  all  the  Christian  graces.  If  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  associa- 
tion  with  coarse  women,  and  bold,  unmannerly  girls  during  their  veiy 
tender  years,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  We  will  have  the  shocking  sight 
of  men  cultivating  all  the  vices  of  women — ^the  profane  oath,  the  un- 
seemly jest,  the  vacant  laugh.  We  will  have  men  smoking  and  chewing 
and  drinking,  and  learning  all  the  other  vices  of  the  female  pothouse 
politician. 

These  are  all  matters  of  detail  for  the  consideration  of  future  female 
deliberative  assemblies,  but,  as  ^'  Bights  of  Man,"  they  should  be  secured 
to  us  beyond  peradventure. 
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There  is  an  eminent  propriety  in  this  woman's  movement  originating 
in  America ;  not  only  because  we  are  less  bound  than  other  nations  by 
usages  which  have  no  merit  except  that  of  antiquity,  nor  because  Free- 
dom and  Equality  have  always  been  our  watchwords  and  are  now  our 
practice,  but  because  women's  rights  were  recognised  here  when  the 
country  was  first  discovered.  The  American  Indian  has  always  acknow- 
ledged woman's  right  to  labour.  Every  career  which  in  her  narrow 
circle  could  be  obtained  for  her  was  opened.  No  species  of  labour, 
however  arduous,  was  denied  her.  The  warrior,  in  fact,  rarely  en- 
trenched upon  her  privileges.  While  she  laboured  he  slept ;  when  he 
had  killed  the  game  she  bore  it  home  on  her  shoulders ;  so  that  life  then 
presented  a  happy  picture  of  the  most  advanced  theories  of  woman's 
rights.  Let  us  no  longer,  then,  live  under  the  reproach  of  being  worse 
than  savages,  but  let  us  yield  gracefully  to  what  is  so  evidently  our 
manifest  destiny. 


FULFILMENT. 

BT    MARY    L.    BITTSR. 

Sink  down  the  western  sky,  O  summer  Sun, 

Folded  in  purple  and  in  majesty ; 

Thy  firey  colour  lives  within  my  veins. 

Thy  moon  of  gold  and  warmth  remains  with  me. 

Die  from  the  pendant  boughs,  0  summer  Wind, 
Wake  not  the  tremulous  leaves  to  ecstasy ; 
Thy  velvet  wings  droop  to  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  give  thy  slumberous,  languid  calm  to  me. 

Fly  from  the  golden  swaying  lily  bell. 

Reeling  in  riotous  rapture,  happy  bee ; 

Thy  murmurous  sighs,  thy  sweet  persuasive  power, 

Thy  honey  thirst  insatiate,  give  to  me. 

Oh !  still  warm  twilight  hours,  in  misty  pace 
Draw  near,  stoop  down  in  thy  tranquillity. 
Veiled  in  the  dim  gray  shadows  let  me  lie, 
Till  all  of  life  and  love  abide  in  me. 

I  hear  his  step  upon  the  meadow-grass, 
My  blood  leaps  madly  like  the  heaving  sea ; 
His  arms  enfold  me ;  sight  and  sense  are  lost. 
Ah,  God  I     Infinity ! 
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CLAUDE  BLOUET'S   SUFFERINGS. 

(After  the  French  ofM,  Andre  Theuriet.J 

I. 

I  fiHAUi  never  forget  the  day  when  I  began  as  a  pupil  with  M.  Fechoin, 
apothecary  at  Maryille.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Having  got 
up  before  dawn,  I  had  been  jolted  for  three  hours  in  the  waggon  which 
did  duty  between  Clermont  and  Marville ;  February  had  begun ;  it  was 
a  nipping-cold  morning ;  and  there  was  a  pouring  rain  when  the  stage 
dropped  me  at  the  ^'  Holm-oak "  tavern.  Marville  consists  of  a  lower 
town  and  an  upper  town^  and  M.  Fechoin  lived  in  the  higher  quarter. 
While  I  was  climbing  the  rough  and  crooked  street,  flanked  by  old 
buildings  where  second-hand  clothes  dealers  hang  out  their  stock  in  trade, 
I  shivered,  half  with  cold  but  half  with  fear.  For  although  I  was  quite 
twenty-two  years  old,  I  was  very  shy  and  timid ;  I  had  always  lived  in 
the  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  journey  to  Nancy  for  my 
batchelor  examination,  I  had  always  been  in  the  family  of  the  curate  of 
Louppy,  who  had  brought  me  up.  I  walked  slowly  in  spite  of  the  rain 
which  was  beating  against  my  face,  and  kept  asking  myself  what  sort  of 
a  reception  I  should  have  from  the  apothecary.  When  I  came  to  the 
main  street  I  looked  with  an  enquiring  eye  at  the  carved  fronts,  and  very 
soon  saw,  over  one  filled  with  windows,  the  sign  of  M.  Fechoin.  The 
house  did  not  have  a  prepossessing  appearance ;  it  was  old  and  sombre, 
like  all  the  buildings  of  the  upper  town.  A  confused  mass  of  strange 
objects  showed  themselves  dimly  through  the  dusky  window  panes.  1 
tremblingly  pushed  open  the  door ;  upon  which  the  light  tingle  of  a  bell 
made  a  little  old  man,  who  was  seated  at  a  counter  mixing  powders,  raise 
his  head.     I  fumbled  in  silence  with  my  wet  hat. 

^^  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  apothecary  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"  I  am  Claude  Blouet,  sir." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  questioning  and  impatient  way,  and  I  saw  that 
he  took  in  nothing  from  my  name;  so  I  went  on, — "I  am  the  new 
pupil ;"  and  then  I  handed  him  the  letter  of  my  uncle,  the  curate. 

He  laid  it  down  by  him  without  opening  it.  "  Ah !  very  well ;  sit 
down,  my  boy,  I  will  attend  to  you  in  a  moment " — and  he  went  back 
to  his  mixing,  and  weighing,  and  writing. 

I  sat  down,  a  little  humiliated,  upon  an  old  leather  bench,  and  began 
to  look  about  with  rather  a  disconcerted  feeling  upon  my  future  master 
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and  the  shop  where  I  was  to  pass  the  years  of  my  apprenticeship.  M. 
PechoiD  was  about  fifty  years  old,  but  at  first  sight  his  thin  white  hair, 
and  his  old-fashioned,  snuff-coloured  frock-coat  gave  the  impression  of 
sixty.  While  he  was  occupied  by  his  prescription,  seeming  to  have 
forgotten  me  entirely,  I,  soaked  through  with  the  morning's  rain,  began 
to  feel  quite  discouraged  and  uneasy,  and  the  tears  almost  came  to  my 
eyes  as  I  thought  of  the  good  fire  in  the  curate's  kitchen.  Just  as  this 
troable  came  oyer  me,  something  passed  between  my  legs,  and  I  started 
up  from  my  bench ;  it  proved  to  be  a  very  ugly  turtle  that  was  straying 
about  in  a  melancholy  way,  picking  up  bits  of  salid  that  were  scattered 
about  the  shop. 

But  at  the  same  moment  a  back  door  opened,  and  an  old  woman,  with 
a  ruddy  face  framed  in  a  stiff  cap,  appeared  upon  the  threshhold. 

^^ Mother  Annelle,"  said  M.  F^choin,  ^'here  is  the  new  pupil;  you 
must  show  him  his  room/' 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  me,  saw  my  drenched  clothes,  my  hair 
pasted  to  my  temples,  and  my  saddened  look.  Her  thick,  crabbed  face 
softened  at  once. 

^' Yes,"  she  cried  in  an  angry  tone,  ^^this  is  just  like  you,  Mister 
Pechoin !  Here  is  this  poor  boy  soaked  to  hig  bones,  and  it  is  nonsense 
to  let  him  be  catching  his  death  of  cold  in  the  shop ! " 

^^  Soaked  I"  said  M.  Pechoin,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  rain  running 
down  the  window-panes,  for  it  was  really  pouring  torrents.  ^'I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  boy ;  go  and  get  diy,  and  we  will  talk  about  your 

business  when  I  have  finished Make  him  a  good  fire. 

Mother  Annelle." 

I  followed  the  servant,  who  carried  me  through  several  dim  rooms  and 
passages,  till  she  brought  me  to  the  kitchen,  old-fashioned  and  dark  like 
the  rest,  but  nevertheless  more  lif e-Uke,  and  with  a  more  hospitable  look. 
She  at  onoe  roused  the  fire  to  a  blaze  by  throwing  on  some  dry  sticks 
and  then  blowing  stoutly  through  a  long  iron  tube. 

^  Get  out,  sir !  get  away,  Jaunisson ! "  said  she,  pushing  down,  gently, 
however,  a  great  black-and-yellow  cat  who  was  sleeping  with  the  air  of 
a  canon,  jxessp  the  boiler, — ^^  get  down  and  let  the  gentleman  warm  him- 
self." The  cat  half  opened  its  heavy  eye-Uds  and  gave  me  a  distrustful 
look  and  then  drew  itself  slowly  away,  humping  up  its  back  and  going 
off  to  sleep  between  the  andirons.  The  old  woman  went  backward  and 
forward,  scolding  her  cat,  peeping  under  the  cover  of  her  pots,  and  trying 
to  open  a  conversation  in  which  I  took  next  to  no  part.  I  had  hardly 
slept  any  the  night  before,  and  the  warming  infiuence  of  the  range  was 
sending  me  into  a  half -sleep. 

I  was,  moreover,  stiU  full  of  the  feeling  of  leaving  home,  and  the 
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reception  of  M.  P^choin  had  chilled  me.  Accustomed  to  the  active  and 
fresh  life  in  the  country,  I  asked  myself  what  was  to  become  of  me  shut 
up  in  this  prison-like  house.  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  passing  my  best 
years  among  these  drugs,  and  with  this  old  man  and  his  old  senrant, 
who  would  insist  on  teaching  me  all  their  manias,  and  compel  me  to  act 
like  an  old  man  rather  than  break  up  their  habits.  O !  I  thought,  my 
dear  Louppy  valley,  my  grand  forest,  why  have  I  given  you  up  to  die 
of  weariness  here?  But  my  reason  came  in  at  once:  ^^Take  care, 
Claude,"  I  said  to  myself,  ^'  don't  play  the  baby.  You  are  an  orphan 
and  you  have  got  your  living  to  make.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  your  unde 
had  spent  almost  all  his  ready  money  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
your  little  start  in  the  world,  and  you  should  come  trotting  back  just  as 
you  left!" 

I  had  got  so  far  in  my  speech  to  myself,  when  the  kitchen  door  open- 
ing suddenly  let  in  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen.  She  stopped  short, 
a  little  astonished  at  seeing  me  installed  at  the  comer  of  the  fire ;  as  for 
me,  I  jumped  up,  wholly  taken  out  of  myself  by  surprise  and  admiration. 
She  was  light  and  graceful,  without  being  thin,  blonde,  with  a  fine  com- 
plexion, very  red  lips,  and  great  brown  eyes. 

^^Nanine,"  said  the  servant,  ^Hhis  gentleman  is  your  father^a  new 
pupil."    Then  turning  to  me  Annelle  went  on :  "  This  is  our  young  lady." 

The  young  girl  returned  my  bow,  and  smiled.  In  the  light  of  that 
smile  all  my  dark  ideas  took  to  flight.  I  forgot  the  damp  entries,  the 
cluttered  shop,  the  crazy  apothecaiy ;  I  only  saw  the  rosy  lips  just  show- 
ing the  pretty  teeth,  and  those  eyes  where  the  smile  got  reflected  as  tiie 
sun  in  the  jet  of  a  fountain.  I  was  cheered  up  at  once,  and  had  no 
other  thought  than  that  I  must  make  myself  at  home  in  the  Pechoin 
house. 

Miss  Nanine  asked  me  some  questions  about  my  journey  and  about 
Louppy.  Her  sweet,  musical  voice  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  con- 
quest of  my  heart.  She  had  a  natural  cheerfulness  which  put  one 
immediately  at  his  ease,  and  her  ways  were  not  mincing  or  affected  like 
those  of  our  country  girls.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  happened  to 
let  fall  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  my  leaving  Louppy.  ^^  Why," 
she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  together  prettily, — ^^  why,  then  yon 
must  be  starved !  We  must  hurry  dinner.  Mother  Annelle."  And  she 
at  once  set  herself  to  helping  in  the  preparation.  Wlien  she  came  in,  the 
cat  Jaunisson,  waked  up  at  once,  had  run  to  get  near  her.  He  brushed 
against  the  edge  of  her  dress,  giving  little  smothered  mews,  and  kept 
constantly  under  her  feet  as  she  went  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pantry, 
from  the  pantry  to  the  dining-room.  As  for  me,  I  watched  her  as  she 
came  and  went ;  I  listened  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  the  purring  of  the 
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cat,  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  I  had  no  more 
regretful  recollections  of  the  wood  at  Louppy,  or  the  fireside  of  the  curate. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  dinner  was  ready  in  a  little  room  opening 
from  the  drug-^shop,  from  which,  by  a  little  window,  whatever  took  place 
in  the  shop  could  be  seen.    M.  Fechoin  joined  us  there. 

"  I  have  read,"  he  said,  "  your  uncle's  letter,  and  you  have  also  been 
recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Grodard,  who  is  my  friend  as  well  as  your 

imcle's.    Enough  said  about  that.     I  am  glad  to  have  you  h^re 

I  hope  we  shall  get  along  well  with  each  other.     Presently  Mother 

Amielie  will  explain  to  you  the  ways  of  the  house And 

now — let  us  have  dinner ! " 

He  took  off  the  cover  of  the  steaming  tureen,  and  we  all  ate  with  a 
good  appetite. 

When  dinner  was  finished  my  trunk  arrived,  and  the  servant  helped 
me  to  cany  it  to  the  first  storey.  My  chamber  was  small  and  modestly 
furnished.  Mother  Annelle  showed  me  afterwards  the  garret  impreg- 
nated with  pharmaceutical  odours ;  then  the  laboratory,  opening  upon  a 
terraced  garden,  which  ex^nded  out  towards  the  suburbs,  and  explained 
to  me  all  my  immediate  surroundings.  This  first  visitation  completed,  I 
bravely  girded  myself  with  the  green  serge  apron,  and,  under  M. 
Pechoin's  directions,  set  myself  to  cutting  up  roots  and  pounding  drugs. 
Night  soon  came.  In  the  shop  a  smoking  lamp  was  lighted,  by  whose 
uncertain  light  the  things  there  looked  stiU  more  fantastic  than  they  had 
done  to  my  morning  view.  My  master  went  to  join  Miss  Nanine,  and  I 
remained  to  read  the  "  Codex"  till  supper  time.  We  were  hardly  at 
table  when  Dr.  Grodard,  my  uncle's  friend,  came  into  the  room.  He 
was  a  little  dumpy  man,  with  thick  red  cheeks  framed  in  great  tufts  of 
red  whiskers.  Although  only  a  health  officer,  he  was  always  called 
"  doctor."  He  was  extremely  republican,  and  a  partisan  of  new  reforms, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  attached  to  the  old-fashioned  medical  practice, 
and  persisted  in  giving  his  prescriptions  in  Latin.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
a  good-natured  man,  with  an  excellent  heart,  wild  about  botany,  and 
familiar  with  the  whole  flora  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  I  had  often 
seen  him  at  the  curacy,  so  he  gave  me  a  warm  greeting,  pressing  my 
bands  and  inquiring  about  my  uncle's  health ;  then  having  renewed  the 
acquaintance  he  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  began  to  discuss  with  M. 
Pechoin.  They  both  talked  with  a  great  deal  of  animation,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  that  the  subject  was  some  discovery  of  my  master's, 
but  my  attention  was  much  blunted,  and  sleep  was  beginning  to  throw 
sand  under  my  eyelids.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  and  not  to 
seem  ridiculous  to  Miss  Nanine,  I  struggled  not  to  give  way  to  my  sleep!* 
ness.    In  spite  of  my  efforts  she  saw  my  trouble  and  said, — 

2d 
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'^  Father  is  so  engaged  that  he  does  not  think  of  things,  but  you  must 
not  tire  yourself,  Mr.  Claude  ....  you  must  need  rest  .... 
Mother  Annelle,  light  the  lantern." 

I  wished  good-night  to  the  company,  climbed  the  staircase  rapidly, 
and  ten  minute^  afterwards  I  was  sleeping  soundly  between  the  good 
dry  sheets,  which  smelt  of  flag-root.     So  finished  my  first  day. 

n. 

We  can  say  of  families  as  we  say  of  peoples  :  happy  are  they  who 
have  no  history !  For  nearly  a  year  my  days  passed  in  a  gentle  and 
delightful  regularity.  I  rose  in  the  morning  at  the  stroke  from  tbe 
belfry,  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mother  Annelle  gave  me  a 
cup  of  warm  milk,  and  Jaunisson  purred  round  the  glowing  heartL 
After  the  shutters  were  opened  I  occupied  the  time  until  M.  Pechoin's 
rising  and  the  coming  of  customers,  by  dusting  the  bottles  and  jars. 
The  shop  was  not  much  frequented.  M.  Pechoin  had  other  resomtes, 
in  fields  and  vineyards,  and  continued  to  practice  pharmacy  as  an  art 
rather  than  as  a  trade.  He  seemed  indeed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  a 
discovery  which  he  had  made,  and  of  which  I  often  heard  him  talking, 
in  guarded  words,  with  Dr.  Grodard.  I  had  little  to  do  while  he  was 
occupied  with  his  books  ;  and  I  gave  myself  up  very  much  to  musing 
over  mine,  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  Miss  Nanine's  voice,  as  she  sang 
at  her  sewing.  When  the  door  of  communication  opened  and  little 
gushes  of  this  fresh  voice  came  to  me,  the  thread  of  my  musing  was 
often  broken. 

In  the  evenings  in  winter  we  all  assembled  in  the  little  parlour;  in 
the  summer  upon  the  terrace.  Generally  Dr.  Grodard  joined  us,  and 
broached  long  discussions  with  M.  Pechoin  upon  natural  history.  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears  and  profited  by  what  I  heard.  I  got  to  under- 
stand my  master,  and  to  become  attached  to  him  notwithstanding  his  odd 
manners.  He  was  a  great  student  of  botany,  and  a  magazine  of  know- 
ledge of  all  that  had  been  written  with  regard  to  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  indefatigable  explorer.  He  would  go  out  at  day-break  in  spring, 
and  come  back  at  ten  o'clock  with  his  face  radiant,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
and  seeming  to  bring  with  him  something  of  the  sap  and  verdure  of  the 
woods.  He  would  throw  a  bunch  of  plants  triumphantly  upon  my 
counter,  crying  out :  "  Take  those,  Claude,  my  boy ;  there's  something 
to  amuse  yourself  with." 

He  began  to  like  me  because  I  interested  myself  in  what  he  liked,  and 
he  treated  me  less  as  a  student  and  more  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  On 
Sundays,  in  summer,  he  would  take  a  book  and  sit  down  in  the  shop, 
and  say  to  me:   "  Come,  Claude,  young  folks  must  have  their  torn;  I 
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will  keep  house,  and  do  you  go  and  have  a  run  in  the  country  with  Dr. 
Grodard  and  Nanine." 

On  such  days  I  dressed  up  in  my  best ;  Miss  Nanine  would  have  on 
one  of  her  touching  white  dresses  with  the  cherry  ribbons ;  Dr.  Grodard 
would  dine  with  us,  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  we  started 
for  our  delicious  country  walk.  These  walks  I  must  not  stop  to  describe. 
As  we  came  home  in  the  evenings  by  the  willow  path,  which  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  fashionables  of  the  lower  town,  the  doctor  used  to 
smile  with  pleasure  as  he  caught  the  looks  of  admiration  cast  upon  our 
fair  companion.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  share  his  joy  at  all ;  and  I  took 
it  very  hard  when  I  saw  the  lawyers'  clerks  and  the  young  manufacturers 
admiring  her  too  closely.  In  short  I  began  to  be  jealous ;  and  so  I 
found  that  I  was  in  love. 

This  discovery,  while  it  filled  me  with  a  deep  joy,  at  the  same  time 
became  the  cause  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  troubles.  I  was  excessively 
timid,  and  my  first  effort  was  to  hide  my  love.  I  wished  to  conceal  it 
for  every  reason.  I  trembled  lest  M.  Pechoin  should  read  in  my  eyes 
that  I  loved  his  daughter,  and  send  me  o£F.  Then,  at  first,  I  felt  a 
scrapie  as  to  this  stifled  tenderness,  and  asked  myself  if  I  had  the  right 
to  abuse  the  confidence  of  my  master,  and  to  dare  to  raise  my  eyes  in 
secret  to  his  daughter.  Little  by  little  my  scruples  lulled  themselves  to 
sleep,  and  I  became  a  hardened  sinner.  ^^  Why,"  I  said  to  myself, 
^' should  you  not  dare  to  aspire  to  Nanine's  hand?  Are  you  not  young, 
strong,  and  industrious  ?  Have  you  not  her  father's  esteem,  and  do  you 
not  feel  able  to  make  her  happy  if  she  will  only  love  you  ?  " 

Would  she  1     There  was  the  problem. 

One  evening  in  the  Holy  Week  she  had  gone  to  church  with  Mother 
Annelle.  They  did  not  return  imtil  twilight,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
darkened  shop  listening  to  the  last  chimes  of  the  Angelas.  This  music 
lulled  me  so  into  a  dreamy  state,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and 
when  I  saw,  all  at  once,  Nanine,  of  whom  my  thoughts  were  full,  stand- 
ing before  me,  I  gave  a  sudden  start. 

''What  are  you  thinking  about,  Mr.  Claude?"  asked  she,  as  the 
servant  passed  into  the  kitchen. 

''  I  was  listening  to  the  bells.  Miss  Nanine."  Then  I  gave  a  sigh,  and 
we  were  silent.  The  darkness  kept  increasing  in  the  room  ;  I  could 
only  see  the  graceful  shadowed  outline  of  Nanine,  and  her  two  great 
eyes,  brilliant  and  smiling.  This  magnetic  light  attracted  me;  my 
thought  sunk  itself  in  it  and  lost  itself  in  delight.  All  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  vanished,  and  I  saw  only  those  luminous  pupils. 

"  The  evening  has  been  very  sweet,"  said  she,  to  break  a  silence  which 
was  becoming  embarrassing.      ''  You  can  smell  the  spring  even  in  the 
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streets We  went  as  far  as  the  woods  with  Mother  Annelle. 

.     .     .     .     Do  70U  know  ?     .     .     .     .     the  blue  wild  hyacinths  are  in 
flower!" 

"  What  a  beautiful  thing  spring  is,"  I  answered,  without  much  thought 
as  to  how  my  answer  fitted  into  the  conversation.  I  was  contemplating 
that  clear  open  face,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  raised  from  earth  bj  a 
mysterious  influence. 

^^  I  picked  these  hyacinths  for  you,"  Nanine  went  on,  ^'  and  this  little 
bunch  of  violets.     See  how  sweet  they  smell ! " 

And  her  white  hand  came  toward  me.  Did  her  trembling  fingers 
come  too  near  my  lips  ?  Did  the  warm  and  spring-like  odour  of  the 
violets  make  me  drunk  ?  '  I  can  recall  nothing  more.  I  had  taken  the 
little  hand  in  mine  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

^^  Ah!  Mr.  Claude!"  said  she,  and  her  pretty  head  dropped  gentlj 
under  the  weight  of  her  feeling. 

"  How  I  love  you!"  I  murmured,  as  I  threw  myself  up  towards  her. 
"  Very  well !   kiss  her  then ! "  broke  in  a  piercing  voice  which  came 
from  the  little  window  communicating  with  the  dining-rootn  ;  and  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  which  just  rose  over  the  roofs  in  front,  we  recognized 
the  face  of  M.  Fechoin. 

Nanine  gave  a  little  cry,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  as  if  everything  was 
coming  to  an  end.  In  less  than  a  second  I  saw  myself  driven  from  the 
Fechoin  house,  and  shamefully  sent  back  to  my  uncle  the  curate.  When 
I  ventured  to  raise  my  eye-lids,  my  master  was  standing  before  as. 
"Now,  kiss  each  other,"  he  repeated,  "for  I  give  you  leave;"  and 
taking  us  each  by  a  hand  he  pushed  us  gently  towards  each  other. 

After  supper,  when  Annelle  had  taken  off  the  cloth,  and  Doctor 
Grodard  was  installed  in  his  easy  chair,  M.  Fechoin  rose  with  a  solemn 
air,  and  took  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  in  his  shrillest  voice, — ^^  here  is  the  husband;  that  is 
to  be,  of  my  daughter  Nanine.  When  Claude  is  admitted  as  a  pharmacist 
they  shall  be  married;  and" — he  added,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  who 
received  the  announcement  with  a  smile — "  I  will  give  Nanine  the  Eliadr 
for  a  wedding  present." 

Doctor  Grodard  was  affected ;  Mother  Annelle  sobbed ;  Nanine  and 
I  wept  for  joy,  and  squeezed  each  other^s  hands ;  Jaunisson  squatted  like 
a  sphynx  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  laughed  with  his  chops,  and  paired 
away  with  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction. 

ni. 

"I  will  give  Nanine  the  Elixir  for  a  wedding  present."  These 
mysterious  words  of  M.  Fechoin,  which  did  not  make  much  impression 
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upon  me  at  the  time,  returned  to  me  the  next  morning  when  Mother 
Annelle  came  in  to  say  that  my  master  and  M.  Grodard  wished  to  see 
me  iQ  the  laboratory. 

"  Claude,"  said  M.  P^choin,  gravely,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "  shut 
the  door,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  You 
belong  to  the  family  now,  and  I  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  you.  I 
am  not  rich,  and  although  Nanine  has  in  right  of  her  mother  about 
fifteen  hundred  francs  income,  that  is  hardly  enough  to  go  to 
housekeeping  upon.  This  has  troubled  me  much,  and  decided  me 
to  perfect  a  precious  discovery  on  behalf  of  humanity  which  I  have 
made.*' 

Here  the  Doctor  smiled  ironically,  and  M.  Pechoin  exclaimed,  "  What 
h  there  so  very  amusing  ?  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  Doctor. 
Many  people,  I  know,  take  me  for  an  idle  dreamer,  a  mere  herb-picker. 
But,  my  dear  child,*'  said  he,  turning  to  me,  and  seizing  me  excitedly  by 
the  arm,  '^  it  was  in  picking  my  herbs  that  I  came  across  a  blessed 
remedy  for" — 

He  stopped,  then  with  a  solemn  air  said,  ^^  Claude,  you  have  heard  of 
the  frightful  effects  of  hydrophobia  I  well,  we  will  cure  it ! " 

"A  chimera!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders; 
*' Hydrophobia  is  incurable." 

'*  Grodard,  you  are  more  obstinate  than  a  mule,"  replied  my  master. 
"  I  tell  you  that  I  will  cure  it,  and  you  shall  hear  how,  Claude." 

Then  he  began  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
told  me  that  in  the  juices  of  certain  wild  plants  he  had  found  the  base 
of  his  "  Elixir  anti-hydrophohiqtie" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  holding  up  a  vial  filled  with  a  clear  green  liquid, 
and  going  on  to  give  the  details  of  its  preparation^  The  doctor  said 
nothing,  but  the  mocking  expression  of  his  face  remained,  and  he  began 
to  whistle  "  La  Marseillaise,"  and  drum  upon  the  copper  scale-pan. 

"  There  are  still  some  improvements  to  be  made  in  it,"  continued  M. 
Pechoin,  "  but  on  your  marriage-day  my  discovery  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  world." 

I  kissed  his  hands  to  shew  my  gratitude,  and  solenmly  declared  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  that  I  would  sooner  die  than  betray  his  confidence.  Then 
he  entered  upon  new  details  of  the  Elixir ;  it  was  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  never  tired. 

"  It  is  strange,  Claude,"  said  he,  "  that  although  all  the  plants  which 
compose  it  are  poisonous,  Ifhis  poisoned  liquid  becomes  in  certain  condi- 
tions an  incomparable  remedy.  Poison  triumphs  over  poison ! "  (Here 
the  doctor  began  to  whistle  "La  Marseillaise,"  more  loudly.)  "My 
Elixir  contains  two  contrary  principles,  the  active  and  the  sedative  prin- 
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ciples ;  one  acts  upon  and  neutralizes  the  virus  in  the  wound ;  the  oilier 
stupefies  the  nerves  and  stops  the  convulsions. 

".Bah!  bah!"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "your  two  principles  will  neutra- 
lize each  other,  and  your  Elixir  will  have  no  more  effect  than  a  glass  of 
clear  water." 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  Claude,"  exclaimed  M.  Pechoin;  "the  two  prin- 
ciples will  act  one  after  the  other." 

"  How  do  you  know  1 "  replied  M.  Grodard. 

I  took  advantage  of  their  excitement  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing heard  Nanine  in  the  garden,  hastened  to  join  her. 

Nanine !  I  was  madly  in  love  with  my  beautiful  fiancee,  and  although 
the  wonders  of  the  Elixir  were  very  little  to  me,  the  thought  of  her  never 
left  me.  It  was  with  me  in  the  old  drug  shop,  where  I  went  to  stady 
as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  in  order  to  hasten  the  time  of  our  marriage; 
it  was  with  me  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Spring  was  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  our  botanical  expeditions  had  reconmienced  under  the  di- 
rections and  guardianship  of  the  doctor.  Acconmiodating  and  indulgent 
guardian !  How  often  he  would  take  the  wrong  path,  and  Nanine  and 
I  would  wander  on  by  ourselves  for  a  while,  then  turn  in  search  of  the 
doctor,  whom  we  would  find  entangled  perhaps  in  the  brambles,  hum- 
ming with  smiling  lips  a  snatch  of  some  old  love  song  of  his  younger 
days. 

In  our  neighbourhood  everybody  began  talking  of  our  marriage,  and 
the  comments  were  various.  Some  blamed  M.  Pechoin  for  having 
allowed  such  an  intimacy  to  spring  up  between  two  young  people,  and 
hinted  that  matches  arranged  so  long  beforehand  always  turned  out 
badly.  Others  limited  themselves  to  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  saying 
M.  Pechoin  was  always  strange.  We  let  them  talk,  and  lived  on  in  our 
quiet,  happy  way.  Sometimes  this  tranquillity  frightened  me ;  I  would 
shudder,  and  say  to  myself : — 

"  Claude,  you  are  too  happy ;  such  happiness  cannot  last ;  some  mis- 
fortune will  surely  catch  you."  Alas !  my  fears  were  not  in  vain,  the 
time  of  trial  was  at  hand. 

One  afternoon  in  June,  on  our  return  from  the  woods,  where  we  had 
been  for  a  long  time  collecting  plants,  we  stopped  to  rest  in  the  valley 
of  Savonniere,  when  a  young  man  approached  us,  a  botanical  box  slung 
over  his  back,  and  some  newly  gathered  flowers  in  his  hand.  "  Ah,  here 
comes  one  of  our  sort,"  said  the  Doctor. 

We  looked  at  him  with  curiosity,  for  botanists  are  rare  in  Marville. 
Nanine  recognised  him  first.  His  name  was  Alexis  des  Allais,  and  he 
lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  in  an  old  house  not  far  from  M.  Pechoin's. 

Although  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Lorraine,  they  lived 
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very  poorly,  having  but  a  very  smaU  income  to  eke  out  the  meagre  salary 
which  young  des  Allais  received  from  his  office  under  the  town  govern- 
ment. As  he  drew  near  he  bowed  very  low,  and  then  in  a  flattering 
way,  he  asked  Doctor  Grodard  for  the  name  of  the  plant  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  It  was  an  orchid,  rather  rare,  and  the  Doctor,  delighted 
with  the  discovery,  gave  him  all  the  information  he  asked. 

Emboldened  by  his  welcome,  he  opened  his  box  and  begged  the  Doc- 
tor to  take  from  it  any  specimens  which  he  might  like  for  his  herbarium. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  Nanine,  he  paid  her  a  very  well  turned 
compliment,  and  tried  also  the  effect  of  his  honeyed  graces  upon  me;  but 
I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  digest  them,  and  was  cold  to  him  from  the  first. 
Thanks  to  his  flatteries,  M.  des  Allais  obtained  leave  to  accompany  us 
during  the  rest  of  our  walk,  and  to  be  of  our  party  in  our  future  excur- 
sions. When  he  had  left  us,  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  ''  There,  now,  is  a 
young  man,  well  bred,  well  educated,  modest,  who  makes  no  parade  of 
hk  noble  extraction,  as  so  many  do,  though  he  has  the  right.  Only 
think,  Claude,  his  ancestors  were  in  the  crusades  ! " 

"  A  great  merit ! "  I  replied ;  "  mine  were  there  too ;  only  they  were 
la  the  ranks  without  armour,  and  took  all  the  thwacks." 

"  At  all  events,  you  must  allow  that  he  is  not  proud,  Claude." 

^^  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  I  had  his  title,  I  should  be  polite 
and  affable,  but  I  would  not  thrust  myseK  upon  people." 

During  the  evening  the  conversation  turned  upon  young  des  Allais, 
and  the  Doctor  praised  his  new  recruit  highly.  He  said  that  it  was  very 
unusual  to  see  young  people  of  family  come  out  from  their  idleness  to 
devote  themselves  to  science,  and  that  this  disposition  in  M.  des  Allais 
must  be  encouraged.  The  mere  name  of  young  des  Allais  was  sufficient 
to  attract  my  master,  who  held  the  family  in  great  reverence,  and  though 
the  mother  of  Alexis  had  an  account  of  ten  years'  standing  at  his  shop, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  send  her  a  bill.  M. 
Pechoin  enjoined  it  upon  us  to  give  the  young  botanist  a  warm  welcome. 

One  evening  M.  Pechoin  returned  from  a  walk  accompanied  by  des 
Allais,  humble  and  smiling  as  usual.  He  stayed  to  supper,  and  that  put 
an  end  to  our  quiet  joys.  Having  once  entered  the  house,  the  young 
lordling  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  my  master.  With 
his  oily  words  he  ensnared  the  simple  people  as  birds  are  caught  on  limed 
twigs.  Mother  Annelle,  brought  up  with  great  respect  for  the  nobility, 
paid  him  her  reverence ;  even  Jaunisson  came  under  the  charm.  This 
creature,  always  on  the  guard  with  me,  always  returning  scratches  for 
my  caresses,  soon  tamed  down  before  Alexis.  Their  crafty  natures 
understood  each  other;  even  Nanine  showed  towards  him  many  innocent 
little  coquetries  which  drove  me  almost  distracted. 
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As  troubles  never  come  single,  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fearful 
neuralgia,  from  which  I  suffered  extremely.  To  alleviate  my  sufferings 
I  took  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  dozes,  and  as  the  pain  grew  more 
intense  I  did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  little  belladonna.  This  violent  treat- 
ment at  last  got  the  better  of  the  neuralgia ;  but  there  remained  a  strange 
buzzing  in  my  ears,  which  came  on  daily  in  rapidly  increasing  periods. 
As  long  as  it  lasted  all  sounds  came  to  me  very  much  deadened  and 
changed  in  quality.  I  imagined  that  it  was  from  the  neuralgia  still 
lingering  about  me,  and  I  began  taking  my  powerful  medicines  again; 
but  the  noises  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  soon,  left  me  neither 
night  nor  day. 

Uneasy  and  tormented,  I  no  longer  joined  in  the  conversation  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  others,  and  the  bare  idea  of  knowing  that  Nanine  was 
in  the  garden  with  M.  des  Allais,  whjle  I  was  confined  in  the  pharmacy, 
put  me  in  most  cruel  torture.  I  resolved  to  come  out  from  my  seclusion; 
I  announced  that  I  was  much  better,  and  I  pursuaded  the  doctor  to  get 
up  a  botanizing  party  for  the  next  day.  We  started  as  soon  as  it  was 
light.  The  inevitable  Alexis  accompanied  us  of  course,  sometimes  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  Doctor,  sometimes  to  Nanine.  As  we  were  passing 
through  the  little  wood  of  Petit- Jure^  the  Doctor  suddenly  stopped  to 
point  out  to  us  a  bird  hopping  about  on  the  branches  some  thirty  paces 
from  us. 

'^  Ah!  that  looks  like  autumn,"  said  he;  ^^do  you  hear  the  notes  of  that 
redbreast  I " 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  joined  in  Nanino,  "  what  a  sweet  songster  he  is !" 

I  could  see  the  redbreast  very  well,  amongst  the  leaves,  but  I  listened 
in  vain  to  catch  the  slightest  warbling. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  "  but  are  you  speaking  of  the  bird  over  there 
in  the  branches  of  that  locust  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  very  one,"  replied  Nanine,  "  do  not  you  hear  his  little  flute- 
like voice  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

^'That  is  strange!"  said  M.  des  Allais  with  his  provoking  laugh; 
"very  strange!"  And  he  began  to  extol  the  pretty  music  of  the 
redbreast. 

"  It  is  because  you  don't  get  the  wind  right,  Claude,"  put  in  the  Doctor; 
"  come  here — ^there,  do  you  hear  it  now !" 

I  put  my  hands  to  my  ears  like  ear-trumpets,  and  fixed  my  attention 
closely ;  all  in  vain,  no  sound  reached  me.  X  saw  Alexis  smile,  and  the 
others  looked  astonished.  I  coloured,  and  the  tears  almost  came  into  mj 
eyes;  at  last  I  cried  out:  "Ah,  yes,  I  catch  it!  It  is  charming!'' 
But  I  lied.     ...     I  had  heard  nothing. 
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The  walk  which  I  had  so  much  desired,  had  suddenly  lost  its  charm. 
One  thought  occupied  me  now.  Why  had  I  alone  been  unable  to  hear 
the  redbreast?  Feigning  a  sudden  return  of  neuralgia,  I  hastened  home, 
and  hurrying  to  my  chamber,  threw  myself  all  out  of  breath  into  a  chair. 
What  was  going  on  in  my  head  ?  Why  had  I  not  heard  the  bird's  song  ? 
Was  it  because — ^I  threw  up  the  sash  and  listened ;  the  town  seemed 
asleep.  I  closed  the  window  carefully,  and  going  to  an  old  bronze 
mortar  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  my  room,  I  held  above  my  head  a 
heavy  key,  then  let  it  fall.  It  dropped  into  the  mortar  with  a  muffled 
sound,  as  if  it  had  been  wrapped  in  cotton.  My  heart  beat  hard,  I  re- 
peated the  experiment,  the  result  was  the  same.  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  bed,  buried  my  head  in  the  clothes,  and  burst  into  tears.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt ;  I  was  becoming  deaf ! 

(To  he  concluded  in  next  number.) 


VILLAINOUS    SALTPETRE. 

BY  JAKES  FBANKLIN  FITTS. 

There  are  very  few  prettier  sights  in  which  men  go  to  make  up  the 
ingredients  of  a  spectacle  than  the  dress  parade  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
It  is  a  brilliant  tableau  vivant^  gay  with  shining  brass  and  steel,  where 
everything  is  uniformity,  precision,  clockwork — ^the  poetry  both  of 
mobility  and  immobility.  The  parts  of  a  well-adjusted  machine  do  not 
work  more  harmoniously  together,  nor  is  martial  music  ever  more  appro- 
priate to  the  surroundings ;  and  pleased  spectators  sometimes  look  on  and 
innocently  imagine  that  war  is  a  great  pageant,  after  all,  and  that  the 
glory  of  dying  in  a  shiny  blue  uniform  is  full  compensation  for  the  incon- 
venience of  dying  at  all. 

But  *^the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  is  one  thing:  going 
forth  to  kill  and  maim  human  beings,  and  to  get  yourself  killed  with 
villainous  saltpetre  and  cold  steel — ah,  my  dear  public,  that  is  quite 
another.  Ever  since  wars  began  upon  earth  they  have  presented 
these  antipodes  of  grandeur  and  ghastliness,  of  magnificence  and  misery, 
of  glory  and  the  grave.  There  is  such  a  painful  contrast  between  a 
parade  and  a  battle  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  one  is  intended 
as  d  preparation  for  the  other,  and  that  the  attractive,  showy  discipline 
and  training  of  the  soldier  are  meant  to  prepare  him  to  face  the  hell  of 
human  fury  and  destruction  that  runs  riot  over  the  field  of  encounter  of 
two  great  armies. 
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All  this  is  the  common  experience  of  soldiers;  and  my  specnlalioiis 
are  intended  merely  to  introduce  a  few  pictures,  drawn  from  memory,  of 
the  sober  side  of  war.  I  draw  them,  and  I  think  they  will  be  viewed,  in 
a  spirit  of  thankfulness  that  our  country  has  done  with  such  brutalities, 
let  us  hope  for  ever. 

^^I  would  so  like  to  see  a  battle!"  is  an  aspiration  which  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  some  hundreds  of  people  fresh  from  the  reading  of 
Charles  CMaUey;  and  delicate  ladies  have  said  that  it  must  be  glorious 
to  be  able  to  stand  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  battle-field  and  watch 
the  fighting.  And  what,  my  dear  madam,  do  you  think  you  would  see? 
A  long  line  of  soldiers  on  one  side,  and  another  long  line  on  the  other 
side,  deliberately  loading  their  guns  and  murdering  each  other  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Imagine  a  rolling  country,  diversified  with  hills  and  vales, 
fields  and  fences  and  forests.  If  there  are  thirty  thousand  combatants  in 
each  army,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  see  both  flanks  from  the  same 
stand-point;  and  you  will  probably  see  very  few  soldiers,  at  best.  By 
closely  studying  the  field,  you  may  be  able  to  trace  the  eccentric  front  of 
either  army.  You  will  see  here  at  the  edge  of  that  wood  a  little  patch 
of  blue,  which  may  be  a  brigade,  and  behind  a  stone  wall  to  its  rear  and 
light  there  will  be  another  patch  of  blue,  representing  another  brigade; 
in  the  hollow,  to  the  front  of  both,  there  is  a  division  which  you  cannot 
see  at  all;  and  out  of  sight,  in  the  deep  grass  of  those  meadows,  there  are 
ranks  and  ranks  of  soldiers  lyingflat  to  avoid  the  danger  as  much  as  possible. 
On  the  hill  opposite  us  there  seems  to  be  a  commotion,  a  running  to  and  fro 
of  pigmy-like  creatures,  as  ants  surround  and  manipulate  a  kernel  of  com: 
there  is  a  battery.  Farther  to  the  rear  you  see  troops  of  cavalry  galloping 
here  and  there;  ambulances  and  waggons  harnessed  and  ready ;  a  great 
tent  or  a  house,  with  the  yellow  flag  of  the  hospital  flying  over  it.  And 
how  much  can  you  see  of  the  fighting  from  this  point,  which  is  jnst 
beyond  musket  range  ?  Little  enough.  You  look  right  and  left,  and 
see  little  spits  of  fire  starting  out  from  the  grass,  from  the  woods,  from 
the  walls  and  from  the  hills ;  puffs  of  smoke  burst  out  continually  and 
drift  upward;  you  hear  an  incessant  rattle  of  muskets  in  a  sharp,  angiy 
sound,  and  the  deep  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  full  stops  of  the  punctuation 
of  battle;  and  sometimes  you  will  distinguish  a  rushing,  screaming  noise, 
which  never  means  anything  but  shells.  Do  you  desire  a  closer  look  at 
this  scene?  Descend  the  hill  and  cross  the  plain,  and  you  are  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  fight.  You  go  a  little  forward,  and  presently  fiiwl 
yourself  in  a  whirlpool  of  confusion.  Reserves  are  hurrying  up  to  the 
front;  horse-artillery  is  flying  from  point  to  point — ^now  to  the  rear  for 
ammunition,  now  back  to  the  front,  and  now  along  the  line  to  a  critical 
point  of  danger;  waggons  and  caissons  are  overturned;  mules  and  horses 
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are  kicking  and  plunging,  and  your  ears  are  wounded  with  shouts  and 
oaths.  Stragglers  from  the  front,  singly  and  by  twos  and  threes,  are 
lying  or  crouching  in  safe  places,  or  skulking  still  farther  to  the  rear : 
these  are  the  cowards,  the  demoralized,  always  found  in  an  army  at  such 
times,  intent  only  on  their  own  safety. 

And  here  are  the  wounded,  the  dying — ^the  dismal  waifs  of  this  ship- 
wreck of  battle — some  limping,  some  staggering,  some  crawling  away; 
some  supported  by  the  arms  of  friends,  quite  as  anxious,  perhaps,  for 
their  own  preservation  as  for  that  of  others;  some  borne  on  stretcher, 
some  carried  in  ambulances,  and  all  drifting  like  a  tide  of  death  back  from 
the  horrors  of  the  front. 

Yet  this  is  but  the  border  of  the  battle ;  the  spent  balls  hardly  reach 
70U  here:  you  are  not  yet  in  the  radius  of  danger.     Will  you  go  onf 
Come  on,  then,  past  the  hospitals,  where  these  poor  mangled  objects  are 
writhing  beneath  the  knife  and  probe — ^past  the  ammunition -waggons, 
the  stragglers,  the  reserves — up  through  bullets,  shells,  round  shot  and 
grape,  which  are  savagely  tearing  the  air,  ploughing  the  ground  and 
ripping  through  the  trees — ^to  the  line  of  battle  itself.     And  how  is  the 
battle  fought?     With  tremendous  volleys,  the  ranks  standing  firm  and 
steady  as  on  dress  parade — ^with  enthusiasm,  with  deafening  cheers,  with 
music,  and  finished  by  a  glorious  bayonet  charge?     Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Here  are  simply  some  thousands  of  men  on  either  side  who  have  been  mar- 
ched out  this  pleasant  day  to  butcher  each  other.     Modem  fi^rearms  are  ter- 
ribly effective  weapons;  a  good  Springfield  musket  will  kill  at  a  thousand 
yards ;  and  by  the  time  you  have  drawn  these  opposing  forces  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  or  about  the  distance  across  a  good- 
sized  wheat-field,  the  battle  is  resolved  into  a  simple  problem — which 
army  can  stand  the  most  killing  and  wounding  without  breaking  up? 
When  that  question  is  answered,  you  can  tell  which  side  will  be  victorious. 
The  business  of  the  officers  is  to  hold  the  men  to  the  work — to  compel 
them  to  load  and  fire  until  so  many  of  the  enemy  are  put  hors  du  combat 
that  he  is  forced  to  withdraw.     Take  your  regiment  into  battle  as  orderly 
as  you  may,  before  it  has  been  under  fire  half  an  hour  it  will  become 
resolved  into  knots  and  groups  from  the  drawing  together  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  stricken  down,  and  the  survivors  will  be  lying  or  kneeling, 
forced  down  by  the  irresistible  instinct  of  self-preservation.     Where  is 
the  enemy  .*    Not  a  gray-coat  is  in  sight ;  but  straight  out  to  the  front, 
across  the  field,  you  see  the  grass  smoking  and  spitting  fire;  a  thin,  wavy 
line  of  smoke  is  rising  continuously,  and  thitherward  the  fire  of  this  line 
is  directed,  while  the  officers  shout,  "Fire  low,  men — fire  low!*'  "Steady, 
boys;  fire  low  and  don't  flinch!"     "They  can't  stand  it  much  longer, 
boys — stick  to  them  ! "     The  men  shout,  not  from  enthusiasm,  but  to 
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excite  their  nervous  systems  to  the  fullest  tension.  Are  they  afraid! 
Unless  they  are  drunk  or  crazy  they  certainly  are.  The  air  is  foil  of 
sharp,  singing  noises,  of  thunderous  explosions,  and  of  discordant  crasluDg: 
a  shell  or  ponderous  round-shot  tears  its  frightful  way  through  a  living 
group,  scattering  mangled  fragments  of  human  bodies  all  around :  the 
man  at  your  elbow,  who  has  been  sturdly  plying  ramrod  and  trigger  and 
shouting  lustily  ever  since  the  fight  began,  suddenly  settles  to  the  earth 
like  a  lump  of  clay,  and  lies  motionless  on  his  musket,  without  a  word 
or  a  groan.  Turn  him  over:  his  leaden  eyes  stare  horribly  up  to  you, 
and  the  bloody  trace  of  a  bullet  on  the  temple  telk  the  story.  Another 
will  fall  backward,  his  arms  thrown  over  his  head  with  life's  last  convid- 
sion :  another  will  stagger  from  his  feet  to  his  knees,  as  a  bullet  strikes 
his-  breast  with  a  dull  thvd^  and  there  gasp  and  bleed  till  death  mercifully 
relieves  him. 

There  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  much  outcry  made  by  wounded 
men  on  the  battle-field.  A  musket-ball  striking  a  man  will  at  first 
partially  stun  him — so  much  so,  in  some  cases,  as  to  deprive  him  of  pain 
until  he  dies  ;  and  those  who  are  in  grievous  pain,  and  too  badly  injured 
to  get  from  the  field  alone,  will  lie  and  give  vent  to  their  torture  only 
in  low  moans  and  sobs. 

One  of  the  strangest  incidents  of  a  battle  is  the  indifference,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  fighting  men  to  the  wounded.  The  army  regulations 
forbid  any  attention  to  the  latter  during  the  fighting,  declaring  that  the 
highest  duty  and  most  pressing  emergency  is  to  win  the  battle,  by  which 
only  can  the  proper  treatment  of  the  wounded  be  secured.  This  injunc- 
tion is  obeyed  quite  as  often  from  inclination  as  from  a  sense  of  duty,  1 
think ;  certainly,  the  ruling  idea  of  the  soldier  in  a  battle  is  to  kill  the 
enemy.  There  is  no  spirit  within  him  then  but  that  of  slaughter.  Put 
an  arrant  coward  on  the  Hne,  and  compel  him  to  stay  there,  and  instinct 
— ^if  nothing  higher — ^will  tell  him  to  take  a  musket  and  retaliate  upon 
the  men  in  front  who  are  trying  to  slay  him. 

No  more  truthful  words  were  ever  spoken  of  a  soldier  than  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  remarked  of  an  officer  who  was  leading  a 
line  into  action,  '^  He  is  a  brave  man."  ^^  I  should  say,"  said  an  aide, 
"  from  his  deathly-white  face,  that  he  is  a  coward."  "  He  is  a  brave 
man,"  repeated  the  Duke,  with  emphasis.  "  He  realizes  his  danger  and 
firmly  accepts  it.     Such  a  man  will  always  do  his  whole  duty." 

This,  I  think,  is  the  whole  theory  of  bravery  in  battle — ^a  stem,  heroic 
endurance  of  dreadful  danger  from  a  conviction  of  duty.  True,  there 
are  soldiers  of  fortune  and  rattle-brained  madcaps  who  claim  to  love 
fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  go  through  a  battle  as  they  would 
through  a  steeple-chase ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  frenzy  which  is  not  moral 
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courage,  and  which  is  only  just  nearer  to  bravery  than  the  inspiration  of 
opium  or  liquor. 

^^  You  are  afraid,"  said  one  officer  jeeringly  to  another  at  the  opening 
of  a  battle.  ^'  Yes,"  was  the  ready  answer ;  "  and  if  you  were  half  as 
frightened  as  I,  you  would  have  run  long  ago." 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  a  battle  are  wellnigh  indescribable.  Noise, 
tumult,  danger,  excitement,  all  blend  together  to  make  a  scene  which  I 
think  can  have  no  parallel  on  the  hither  side  of  the  infernal  regions. 
During  his  first  battle  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  thing  may  fill  the  re- 
cruit with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  put  fear  in  the  background;  but  after 
that  he  will  find  the  poetry  of  the  battlefield  somewhat  overdone  in 
'^  Hohenlinden,"  and  fighting  itself  rather  a  prosaic  and  dangerous 
butchery.  There  is  nothing  less  like  a  pageant,  I  verily  believe,  than  a 
battle.  The  arms  are -not  polished  and  shiny  now,  for  the  dew  of  last 
night's  bivouac  in  the  grass  has  tarnished  them ;  very  plain  blouses  have 
taken  the  place  of  straight-bodied,  corsety  coats  ;  belts  are  loosened,  or 
in  the  fury  of  the  fight  are  thrown  aside  altogether ;  shoulder-straps  and 
epaulets  are  discarded,  out  of  wholesome  regard  for  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters ;  and  after  the  fight  has  progressed  an  hour,  you  wiU  find  those 
who  are  still  fighting  dirty,  grimy,  and  labouring  to  kill  the  enemy  with 
about  as  hard  manual  labour  as  your  wood-sawyer  employs  on  your 
wood-pile : 

And  like  smiths  at  their  forges 

Laboured  the  red  Saint  George's  cannoneers." 

An  army  the  day  after  a  fight  is  like  a  ship  that  has  passed  through  a 
tornado  and  barely  escaped  wreck — shattered,  crippled,  almost  powerless. 
Next  to  a  defeat,  there  is  nothing  so  prostrating  to  an  army  as  a  victory. 
A  few  score  men  around  a  torn  and  ragged  colour  will  represent  a  regi- 
ment :  brigades  are  dwindled  to  regiments,  and  divisions  to  brigades. 
Some  are  killed,  many  wounded,  and  many  more  have  straggled  or  be- 
come temporarily  mingled  with  other  commands.  If  every  man  brought 
into  a  battle  actually  remained  under  orders  until  the  victory  was  won, 
or  until  he  was  killed,  wounded,  or  forced  from  the  ground  by  pressure 
of  numbers,  the  problem  of  battles  would  be  much  harder  of  solution 
than  it  is.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  most  efficient  and  best- 
disciplined  regiments  generally  contain  a  ^lodicum  of  poor  fighters,  who 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  First,  the  skulker,  who  is  bound  to 
leave  the  field  at  the  first  instant  he  can  withdraw  himself  from  the  eye 
of  his  officer  or  file-closer ;  second,  the  straggler,  who  will  fight  till  the 
battle  grows  hot  and  the  danger  thickens,  and  then  make  for  the  rear, 
thinking  he  has  <j[uite  done  his  part ;  and  third,  the  benevolent  coward, 
who  will  not  fight  if  he  can  help  it,  but  is  anxious  to  save  appearances, 
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and  so  exerts  himself  to  help  the  wounded  off  the  field,  and  fo^ets  to 
return.  For  the  deficit  in  strength  caused  by  such  as  these  the  officer 
relies  upon  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  the  good  soldier  who  never  deserts 
his  colours,  and  who  will  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  fatigue  tliat 
he  may  be  on  the  line  with  his  regiment  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrives. 

A  few  figures  from  my  own  military  experience  will  illustrate  the 
carnage  of  the  battle-field  better  than  any  extended  description.  At  the 
assault  of  Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1863,  one  wing  of  my  regiment  (One- 
Hundred-and-Fourteenth  New  York  Volunteers)  entered  the  fight  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  sixty,  or  just 
one-fourth.  In  the  same  action  my  own  company,  of  the  forty-four 
officers  and  men  present,  lost  twenty-two,  or  just  one-half.  At  Sheri- 
dan's battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864,  the  same  regiment  took 
its  position  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  aggregate,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  action  had  lost  the  almost  unprecedented  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  killed  and  wounded,  or  more  than  one-half  ;  and  very  few 
of  these  casualties  occurred  after  the  first  hour.  At  Cedar  Creek,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1864,  the  same  regiment  lost  one  hundred  and  nineteen  out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  very  nearly  one-half.  These  losses  were 
greater,  than  the  average  of  the  regiments  of  the  command,  but  they 
illustrate  the  desperate  nature  of  Sheridan's  battles  in  the  Shenandoah, 
fought  as  they  were  between  two  nicely-matched  armies  of  veterans,  at 
close  range,  and  with  furious  zeal  on  both  sides. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  each  of  these  battle-fields  after  the  en- 
gagement was  one  to  sicken  any  lover  of  his  species,  and  to  afford  a 
ghastly  sarcasm  on  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  At 
Port  Hudson,  hundreds  of  our  dead  were  left  where  they  fell,  under  the 
rebel  works,  until  the  second  day.  following,  when  a  party  with  a  flag  of 
truce  was  permitted  to  bury  them.  Forty-eight  hours'  exposure  to  the 
burning,  blistering  sun  of  that  latitude  had  been  sufficient  to  blacken  the 
faces  of  the  heroic  slain  into  indistinguishable  corruption,  and  all  were 
buried  in  one  wide,  deep  trench  together, 

" unkuelled,  imcoffined,  and  unknown." 

The  Valley  battle  fields^  just  after  the  fights,  were  chamels  of  nn- 
sepultured  corpses.  The  position  of  either  army  at  Winchester  could  be 
plainly  traced  by  the  continuous  rows  of  slain  lying  in  every  conceivable 
position,  and  so  thickly  together  that  they  presented  almost  an  tmbroken 
chain  of  death.  There  were  places  on  that  field  where  the  corpses  were 
actually  piled  one  upon  another,  so  fatal  was  the  storm  of  lead  that 
swept  it.  "  After  three  years  in  this  army,"  said  a  Confederate  soldier 
to  me  after  the  fight,  "  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  slaughter  as  that  of 
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to-day.  Oar  men  fell  so  fast  that  I  could  not  believe  at  first  that  they  were 
hit."  For  months  after  this  battle  its  poor  victims  lay  by  hundreds  at 
Winchester  wrestling  with  death.  After  the  terrible  devastation  at 
Cedar  Creek  the  little  hamlets  of  Newtown  and  Middletown  were 
thronged  with  the  wounded :  every  house  was  an  hospital,  and  ampu- 
tations were  crowded  upon  the  surgeons.  Three  days  after  the  battle  I 
rode  back  to  Newtown  to  find  a  wounded  officer.  In  front  of  the  house 
where  I  dismounted  to  find  him,  one  of  the  best  operators  of  the  army 
had  planted  his  table,  and  with  shirt-sleeves  rolled  back,  and  a  glittering 
array  of  knives  and  saws  beside  him,  was  hard  at  work.  A  man  un- 
conscious from  chloroform  was  laid  on  the  table  as  I  dismounted :  before 
I  had  reached  the  door  his  leg  had  fallen  under  the  table.  My  eyes 
followed  it,  and  I  counted  three  legs,  two  arms,  a  hand  and  a  foot  on 
the  ground — ^legs  that  had  often  stepped  out  nimbly  on  parade  to  the 
enlivening  strains  of  martial  music,  and  arms  that  had  embraced  the 
burnished  musket  in  review.  O  Shakespeare!  you  spoke  sorrowfully 
true,  and  not  for  a  day  indeed,  but  for  all  time,  when  you  declared  that 

"  It  was  great  pity — bo  it  was — 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly." 

We  are  told  that  Wellington  wept  at  the  horrid  spectacle  of  suffering 
afforded  by  Waterloo  at  night ;  and  Mr.  Abbot  dwells  fondly  in  several 
places  in  his  celebrated  romance  on  Napoleon  affected  to  tears  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  I  can  well  believe  it.  I  have  seen  tall, 
bearded  men  sit  down  and  cry  like  girls  over  a  slain  comrade ;  and  I 
envy  not  the  emotions  of  any  man  who  could  pass  through  the  wards  of 
any  of  our  great  hospitals  after  a  battle  without  being  painfully  affected 
by  the  awful  mutilations  of  God's  image  presented  on  every  side  of  him. 
Balls,  shells,  and  bayonets  are  merciless  agents,  crushing,  tearing,  and 
cutting  without  pity  or  remorse.  The  ruin  that  is  wrought  by  them  is 
in  many  cases  past  all  surgery  and  past  all  compensation;  and  the 
indescribably  distressing,  agonizing  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle-field 
and  hospital  are  such  as  would  almost  persuade  the  philanthropist  that 
his  aspirations  are  vain  and  his  efforts  but  folly.  Let  our  thoughts 
ascend  to  only  a  limited  plane  of  speculation,  and  we  amaze  ourselves  at 
the  conspicuous  weakness  and  folly  of  men  and  nations  in  pursuing  this 
work  of  war  and  slaughter.  "  It  is  well  for  nations,"  said  somebody, 
"  that  they  have  no  souls  :  they  could  never  accomplish  their  salvation." 
Placed  on  this  planet  for  a  limited  time,  with  everything  about  bim  to 
subverse  his  enjoyment,  and  with  an  existence  which,  at  its  longest,  is 
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very  brief  for  the  accomplisliinent  of  substantial  good  in  any  direction, 
the  most  vehement  efforts  and  the  highest  ingenuities  which  the  human 
creature  puts  forth  are  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  species;  and 
after  all  his  frightful  warfares  and  bloodshed,  ruin,  devastation,  and 
heartbreak,  the  very  natural  inquiry  occurs  to  him,  Cui  bono  f 

The  political  economist  is  on  our  track,  and  we  have  no  answer  for 
his  arguments.  He  will  tell  us  that  wars  are  necessary  concomitants  of 
civilization ;  that  they  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  indispensable  to 
it ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  should  be  chiefly  directed  to 
a  mitigation  of  their  severities.  He  has  the  weight  of  experience  on  his 
side,  and  we  will  not  contend ;  bat,  whether  vain  or  not,  the  aspirations 
of  all  good  men  and  women  will  go  forth  to  that  millennial  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  wars  nor  rumours  of  wars ;  and  I  think  none  can 
join  in  the  sentiment  more  appreciatively  than  those  who  have  tested 
war's  horrors  by  actual  experience.  May  the  voice  of  poetry  be  one  day 
the  voice  of  truth ! — 

"  Down  the  dark  fature,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease ; 
And,  like  a  bell  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say.  Peace  !  " 


A    NOBLE    SENTIMENT. 

Rev.  B.  Colter,  of  Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  The  Liberal  Christian  in 
which  he  comments  on  a  panic  occurring  in  St.  Mary's  Church  of  fliat 
city,  where  several  women  and  children  were  crushed  to  death  by  men 
in  their  mad  and  selfish  efforts  to  save  their  own  lives,  says :  ^'  I  think 
in  any  crisis  in  which  death  may  come  and  look  right  into  my  ^es  and 
say.  Now  trample  down  these  human  beings  to  save  yourself ;  what  are 
women  and  children  to  you ;  let  them  die  so  that  you  may  live ;  my 
religion  must  be  worthless  as  withered  weeds,  if  it  will  not  make  me 
strong  enough  to  reply.  My  life  is  not  worth  having  on  any  such  tenns, 
what  could  I  do  with  it  yonder  in  the  life  to  come  with  such  a  record? 
Every  face  would  be  averted  I  wanted  to  look  a  welcome  on  me,  and 
not  a  hand  would  be  stretched  out  in  all  the  multitudes  of  Heaven  to 
clasp  mine,  and  I  should  hear  what  they  might  still  be  too  merciful  to 
speak.  He  saved  himself,  others  he  would  not  save." 
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THE  AMERICANS  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

The  American  is  a  migratory  animal.     He  changes  places  with  such 
facility  that  he  never  seems  so  much  at  home  as  when  leaving  it.     Go 
where  you  may — ^north,  south,  east,  or  west — ^you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
him.     Foremost  among  the  explorers  of  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  he 
drives  his  sledge  to  the  farthest  limits  of  discovery,  and  builds  his  ice-hut 
on  the  polar  verge  of  the  earth.     Turning  toward  the  hot  zone  of  the 
tropics,  he  swings  his  hammock  as  readily  beneath  the  shade  of  the  equa- 
torial palm.     Populous  cities  and  untracked  deserts  are  alike  trodden  by 
his  ubiquitous  feet.     He  walks  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Naples,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Canton,  and  even 
the  causeways  of  Japan,  with  as  confident  a  step  as  he  treads  the  pave- 
ments of  Broadway.    He  is  so  universally  abroad  that  he  even  anticipates 
discovery.     The  explorer  no  sooner  sails  upon  some  terra  incognita  in 
remote  seas,  than  he  is  hailed  by  one  of  our  vagrant  countrymen  whom 
chance  has  washed  to  the  unknown  shore  in  crazy  boat  or  on  broken 
spar. 

The  Americans  are  necessarily  great  travellers.  Such  is  the  spacious- 
ness of  their  country  that  they  can  not  perform  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  without  a  great  deal  of  locomotion.  The  affairs  of  state 
and  the  business  of  trade,  in  which  they  all  more  or  less  share,  are 
conducted  at  points  often  so  remote  from  their  habitations  as  to  necessi- 
tate long  journeys.  The  member  of  Congress  from  California  must 
travel  five  thousand  miles  before  he  can  give  his  vote  or  deliver  his 
speech  in  the  Capitol.  The  tradesman  from  Oregon  makes  a  still  longer 
journey  to  purchase  his  hardware  or  dry-goods  in  New  York.  The 
mere  interchange  of  visits  among  friends  and  relatives,  in  our  land  of 
remote  distances,  compels  passages  over  great  extents  of  space.     The 
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American  thus,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life,  becomes  so  habituated  to 
travel  that  he  packs  his  portmanteau,  and  starts  on  a  journey  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  as  readily  as  he  puts  on  his  coat  and  comes  down  to  his  break- 
fast. An  Englishman  in  Liverpool  will  consult  with  his  family  and 
friends  months  before  about  a  proposed  visit  to  Dublin,  and,  after  all, 
probably  never  accomplish  it.  A  citizen  of  New  York  will  make  up  his 
mind  to  a  visit  to  California  over  his  second  egg  at  breakfast,  and  will 
sail  for  San  Francisco  before  dinner,  without  hardly  stating  to  his  ac- 
quaintances the  cause  of  his  long  journey,  or  they  caring  to  ask  for  it. 

The  facilities  for  travel  are  in  proportion  to  the  American  necessity  of 
practising  it.  With  miles  of  railroad  and  length  of  navigable  river  more 
than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  a  citizen  of  our  vast 
republic  passes  with  ease  and  rapidity  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  readily  moving  over 
a  great  continent,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  he  becomes 
almost  imconscious  of  space,  and  so  habituated  to  travel  that  he  thinks 
no  more  of  counting  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  his  frequent  journeys,  by 
railway  And  steamer,  than  the  steps  of  his  daily  walk. 

Business,  not  pleasure,  is  the  main  motive  of  travel  with  Americans  in 
their  own  country.  There  are  a  thousand  points  of  interest  to  a  foreigner 
on  our  continent  which  are  hardly  heeded  by  our  f eUow-countrjmen. 
The  American  is' conscious  enough  of  the  grandeur,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
his  vast  and  bounteous  land,  and  exults  even  to  satiety  in  its  qualities. 
He,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  analyze  its  characteristics,  and  obserre 
minutely  its  particular  elements  of  interest.  He  cares  not  a  fig  for  &e 
sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  if  they  are  only  seen  by  him  in 
his  own  country.  Let  him  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  quickly 
becomes  as  capable  of  a  sensation  as  the  most  sentimental  and  rapturous. 
A  mountain  at  home  is  less  visible  than  a  mole-hill  abroad.  Miss 
Araminta,  who  is  hardly  moved  at  the  sublime  spectacles  of  nature  in 
her  own  land,  has  no  sooner  crossed  the  ocean  and  sipped  her  first  cup  of 
cafe  au  hut  at  Meurice's,  than  she  is  aroused  to  the  intensest  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  the  piddling  fountains  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
toy  islets,  built  up  of  Parisian  filth  and  mud,  in  the  pools  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

It  is  true  that  of  our  people  of  means  and  leisure  who  are  disposed  to 
travel,  few  venture  upon  a  European  tour  without  a  sight  of  Niagara* 
The  great  cataract  is  so  stupendous  a  work  of  nature,  and  its  awful  roar 
of  waters  has  so  echoed  throughout  the  world,  that  an  American  is  sure 
to  find,  wherever  he  goes  abroad,  those  who,  however  ignorant  of  eyeiy 
thing  else  in  his  country,  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  It  would  not  do 
to  meet  the  universal  inquiry  about  ^^  the  falls  "  with  a  confession  of  not 
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having  seen  them.  Not  to  know  Niagara  would  argue  one's  self  un- 
known. This  motive  alone  sends  a  great  many  of  our  fashionable  friends 
there  on  the  eve  of  a  contemplated  tour  to  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  compulsory  sight  of  the  great  cataract  and  the  passing 
glances  of  the  countiy  caught  in  the  course  of  a  steam-flight  to  Saratoga 
and  Newport  and  back,  our  thriving  people  who  have  the  money  to  spend 
and  the  disposition  to  spend  it  in  gratifying  their  curiosity  see  but  little 
of  their  own  land.  Yet  many  of  these  same  people  go  to  Europe  and 
keep  wandering  for  years  from  country  to  country  until  they  have 
exhausted  every  mile  of  route,  feature  of  landscape,  canvas  of  picture- 
gallery,  foot  of  church-spire,  and  stone  of  ruin  in  Murray's  whole  library 
of  guide-books. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  journey  abroad  is  a  knowledge  of  home. 
Every  man,  Supposing  that  he  does  not  wish  to  denationalize  himself, 
should,  before  he  travels,  become  familiar  with  his  o^n  country.  Other- 
m&e  he  will  lose  that  chief  benefit  of  a  visit  to  foreign  countries,  the 
occasion  that  it  gives  of  comparing  other  lands  with  his  own,  and  thus  dis- 
covering the  good  to  cling  to  and  the  ill  to  reject.  To  the  American  traveller 
especially,  this  preliminary  knowledge  of  his  own  country  is  essential. 
His  native  land  is  involved  in  a  great  experiment,  social,  economical, 
and  aesthetical,  as  well  as  political.  It  behooves  him  to  observe  well  its 
degrees  of  progress,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  stages  of  advance- 
ment of  other  countries.  The  freshness  and  growth  of  America  are  to 
be  confronted  with  the  maturity  and  decay  of  Europe.  Youth  is  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  manhood,  alternately  vigorous  and  feeble,  that 
it  may  learn  from  its  lips  of  experience  what  has  conduced  to  make  it 
the  one  and  the  other.  Our  young  country  has  much  to  learn  from  older 
countries,  but  it  should  first  study  itseK,  that,  knowing  its  own  character 
and  conduct,  it  may  make  proper  application  of  the  lessons  from  abroad. 
*'  A  man,"  said  Dr.  Johnstone,  "  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he 
would  bring  home  knowledge."  If  Americans  learned  more  and  talked 
less  of  their  great  country  it  would  be  better  for  themselves  and  others. 

Few  travellers,  however,  are  actuated  by  the  elevated  motive  of 
improving  themselves  and  their  country.  Most  seek  amusement,  distrac- 
tion, or  health,  and  care  little  about  political  institutions,  national 
resources,  manners  and  customs,  provided  their  passports  are  en  regle^ 
their  bankers  in  funds,  and  they  are  civilly  treated  and  not  overcharged. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  travel  exist  in  abundance  in  our  own 
country,  though  our  wealthy  citizens  who  hasten  abroad  seem  hardly 
conscious  of  the  fact.  Our  extensive  and  diversified'land  presents  every 
variety  of  natural  scenery,  from  the  picturesque  to  the  sublime,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  climate.     The  American  admirer  of  nature  can 
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gratify  to  the  utmost  his  taste  for  lofty  monntains,  sonorous  cataracts, 
sinuous  streams,  dark  forests,  and  variegated  landscapes ;  and  the  seeker 
after  health  may  invigorate  his  languid  nerves  by  northern  blasts  or 
warm  his  chilled  blood  with   southern  breezes  without   crossing  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  country.     It  is  true  that  there  are  no  fusty  feudal 
ruins  and  great  galleries  of  ancient  art ;  but  there  are  brand-new  cities 
and  endless  scenes  of  busy  enterprise.     If  the  romantic  traditions  and 
departing  glories  of  the  one  have  an  interest,  so  have  the  surprising 
realities  and  the  fresh  vigour  of  the  other.     Of  places  of  historic  associa- 
tion in  America  there  is  already  an  abundance,  which  the  late  war  will 
increase  a  thousandfold.      We  shall  have  numberless  fields  of  battle, 
illustrated  by  greater  heroism  and  patriotic  devotion  than  have  made 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo  memorable. 

Travelling  in  America,  great  as  are  its  facilities,  has  certain  draw- 
backs. The  fastidious  complain  that  its  modes,  so  favourable  to  the 
gregarious  propensities  of  our  countrymen,  are  opposed  to  all  reserve  and 
retirement.  Whether  at  rest  in  the  hotel,  or  in  motion  on  steamboat  and 
rail,  you  are  forced  to  herd  with  the  crowd.  You  are  obliged  to  sink 
the  individual  in  the  mass,  and  form  an  indistinct  part  of  that  flowing 
whole  called  the  travelling  public.  This  is  unavoidable  in  a  land  where 
the  conveniences  of  travel  are  not  for  the  few  but  the  many.  The  only 
relief  for  this  discomfort  of  being  in  a  perpetual  crowd  must  come  from 
an  improvement  in  the  national  manners  ;  for  the  mass  in  America  will 
continue  to  assert,  as  it  has  always  done,  its  right  to  motion  as  to  all 
the  other  privileges  of  civilized  man.  With,  however,  extended  freedom 
there  should  be  increased  grace.  As  we  must  continue  to  live  and  move 
in  crowds,  we  should  learn  to  live  and  move  harmoniously.  This  is  not 
a  question  only  between  clean  and  dirty  linen,  glossy  silk  and  faded 
calico,  the  poor  and  rich — ^though  in  our  land  of  abundance  it  is  not  too 
much  to  demand  of  the  humblest  traveller  that  he  should  be  dressed  so 
neatly,  and  live  so  cleanly,  as  not  to  offend,  in  the  course  of  his  close 
companionship,  the  most  delicate  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Miss  Sophronia 
Peabody  has  no  right,  and  may  have  no  disposition,  to  refuse  Patrick 
O'Donoghue,  a  republican  like  herself,  a  seat  by  her  side  in  railway 
carriage  or  at  steamboat  table ;  Miss  Sophronia,  however,  in  her  best 
silk  and  in  the  purity  of  feminine  sensation,  may  reasonably  object  to 
the  proximity  of  Patrick  still  unwashed  from  his  last  sewerage  operation, 
and  redolent  of  the  mixed  odour  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  It  is  do 
infringement  of  O'Donoghue's  lately-acquired  privileges  of  citizenship, 
as  it  is  no  interference  of  aristocratic  capital  with  democratical  labour, 
to  demand  of  him  a  freer  use  of  water  and  a  temporary  abstinence  from 
the  pipe  and  the  glass.     There  is  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  Patrick 
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among  the  "ghintlemen  and  leddies,"  provided  he  does  not  bring  his  mud 
<and  a  smell  of  the  "  critter  "  ^dth  him.     To  make  hiin  a  good  democrat 
it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  vote.     Citizenship  has  its  social  as  well 
as  political  obligations.     Patrick,  on  his  travels,  should  present  himself 
decently  to  his  cleanly  fellow-citizens,  whose  close  companionship  he  claims. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  railway  companies  should  not  have  their 
regulations  of  decency,  forbidding  the  reception  in  carriages  of  obviously 
uncleanly  persons.      No   one  in  Paris  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
public  gardens  and  parks  without  a  coat  on  his  back,  in  order  that  the  , 
general  becomingness  of  these  places  of  diversion  may  be  secured.     This 
example,  however,  may  be  contemned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  tyranny  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  taken  from  a  coimtry  where  the  greatest  social  in- 
dependence exists.    A  republican  illustration  will  perhaps  better  serve  our 
purpose.   We  recollect  reading  in  prominent  letters  hung  up  in  the  saloon 
of  a  United  States  mail  steamship  bound  to  California  this  peremptory 
command :   "  No  one  is  allowed  to  sit  down  to  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves." 
The  great  fault  of  our  travelling  public  is  its  disregard  of  individual 
rights.      Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  conmion  property,  and  for  the 
time  being  he  is  forced  to  give  up  to  others  the  possession  of  his  body 
and  mind,  in  which  he  himself  is  only  allowed  to  have  a  reversionary 
interest  after  the  journey  is  over.      His  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  and  even  his 
thoughts,  are  seized  upon  by  the  crowd,  as  soon  as  he  enters  hotel,  steam- 
boat, or  railway  carriage,  and  held  for  its  own  use  until  he  leaves.     The 
general  conversation  is  carried  on  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  the  traveller  is 
forced  to  bear  every  word.      He  thus  has  expressions,  observations, 
opinions,  sensations,  thoughts,  and  sights  thrust  upon  him  so  continually 
and  emphatically  that  his  faculties  become  too  oppressed  with  the  work 
of  others  to  be  capable  of  doing  their  own. 

Disposed  to  allow  the  largest  freedom  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
expression  to  our  fellows,  we  claim  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves ;  and 
we  don't  care  that  they  should  think,  feel,  and  talk  for  us.  We  more 
especially  object  to  being  made  the  involuntary  organs,  as  we  often  are 
when  travelling,  of  our  neighbours'  shallow  opinions,  gross  sentiment, 
and  ribald  conversation. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  forms  of  this  public  intrusiveness  is  reading 
aloud.  After  having  conscientiously  performed  the  daily  duty  of  peru- 
sing the  morning's  paper,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  forced  to  listen  again 
and  again,  at  each  station  of  a  long  railway  route,  to  the  ephemeral 
effusions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  with  the  added  comments  of  a  succession 
of  his  admirers.  We  have  our  own  opinion  of  the  sentiments  and  style 
of  that  editorial  Boanerges,  and,  having  once  submitted  to  his  thunder, 
<iare  not  to  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  its  shocks. 
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We  by  no  means  approve  of  the  churlishness  of  the  "respectable" 
John  Bull,  who  so  smothers  himself  in  his  English  reserve  that  he  can- 
not breathe  a  word  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-travellers,  lest  he  might 
perchance  speak  to  a  common  son  of  Adam  one  degree  lower  in  the 
British  social  scale  than  himself.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  travel,  and 
the  profit  too,  is  often  derived  from  the  conversation  of  the  casual  com- 
panion of  the  steamboat  or  railway,  and  he  not  always  clothed  in  the 
finest  broadcloth.  While  we,  however,  would  encourage  converse  among 
fellow-travellers,  when  mutually  in  the  humour,  we  protest  against  being 
forced  by  the  pertinaciously  inquisitive  into  a  communion  for  which  we 
may  feel  indisposed.  Our  countrymen  are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  right 
of  every  man  to  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  will  harry  a 
traveller  by  question  after  question  from  his  retreat  within  himself,  for 
which  he  may  have  the  best  of  reasons,  like  so  many  dogs  scratching  out 
of  his  burrow  their  concealed  victim. 

Our  people,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  they  have  received,  still  persist 
in  an  indiscriminate  ejection,  wherever  they  pass,  of  their  saliva,  of  which 
they  seem  to  have  an  abundance  not  possessed  by  any  other  race  of  man- 
kind. This  habit  is  so  inveterate  that  it  is  even  proof  against  theii* 
gallantry.  "  Out  of  respect  to  the  ladies,  gentlemen  are  requested  not 
to  soil  the  floor  of  this  cabin  with  tobacco-juice,"  gently  urges  the  steam- 
boat proprietary,  slyly  insinuating  its  request  with  an  appeal  to  their 
proverbial  regard  for  the  female  sex.  The  cabin  floor,  however,  we  are 
ashamed  to  say,  continues  to  be  soiled.  A  sea-captain  of  our  acquaint- 
ance had  a  more  effective  remedy.  He  detailed  a  man  with  a  swab  to 
follow  each  expectorating  passenger,  and  absorb  his  superfluous  saliva  as 
it  fell  upon  the  deck.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate  spitters,  finding  them- 
selves thus  ofiicially  and  persistently  tracked,  and  their  offensive  deposit 
made  so  manifest  by  the  constant  application  of  the  remedial  absorbent, 
were  shamed  out  of  their  disgusting  practice. 

A  habit  akin  to  the  one  we  have  just  spoken  of,  and  no  less  offensive, 
is  that  noisy  forcing  up  of  the  secretions  of  the  throat  known  as  hawhin^^ 
so  general  among  our  countrymen  that  it  would  seem  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  was  affected  with  a  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is,  however, 
in  most  cases,  only  a  habit,  and  so  bad  a  one  that  it  behooves  all  who 
possess  it,  and  care  for  decent  companionship,  to  abandon  it. 

Of  all  migratory  animals  within  our  knowledge,  and  we  have  had  an 
extensive  opportunity  of  studying  their  natural  history,  the  American 
traveller  is  the  most  omnivorous.  The  locomotive  which  is  so  swiftl}' 
carrying  him  on  his  way  is  not  more  constantly  in  motion  than  is  his 
masticatory  apparatus.  All  kinds  of  edibles  are  welcomed  by  his  indis- 
criminate voracity.     Apart  from  the  annoyance  of  being  constantly 
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jostled  and  importuned  bj  a  ceaseless  throng  of  eager  hucksters,  and  the 
disgust  of  seeing  every  where  the  scattered  refuse  of  food,  where  shells 
of  peanuts  are  tossing  about  in  oceans  of  saliva,  which  alternately  wash 
continents  of  orange  and  apple  peel,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  our 
dyspeptic  and  ravenous  countrymen  in  the  throes  of  the  bolting  process. 

We  boast  much  of  the  luxurious  appointments  of  our  great  hotels  and 
steamboats,  and  the  conveniences  of  our  railway  carriages.  Comfort, 
however,  and  safety  are  often  sacrificed  for  show  and  facility.  Much  of 
the  space  and  expense  given,  in  our  enormous  caravansaries,  to  the  re- 
splendent reception-rooms  might  be  curtailed  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  the  bedchambers,  which  are  generally  small  and  comfortless.  If, 
moreover,  there  were  less  height  and  extent  to  the  parlours  and  saloons, 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  down  the  high-perched  sleeping-cells  to 
within  escaping  distance  to  the  street,  in  case  of  fire.  In  regard  to  the 
gingerbread-work  of  our  steamboat  saloons,  it  always  suggests  to  us  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  at  the  cost  of  soundness  to  the  hull  and  completeness 
to  the  machinery.  But  if  not,  we  would  rather  dispense  with  an  orna- 
mentation that  is  not  seldom  incongruous  and  offensive  to  taste.  The 
less  that  is  said  about  the  rapidity  and  convenience  of  our  railway 
travel  the  better,  until  some  means  are  discovered  of  arresting  its  career 
of  murder.  Sydney  Smith  thought  that  to  check  railroad  disaster  in 
England  a  burned  bishop  might  be  effective :  "  Let  the  burned  bishop, 
the  unwilling  Latimer,"  said  he,  consolingly,  "  remember  that,  however 
painful  gradual  cineration  by  fire  may  be,  his  death  will  produce  un> 
speakable  benefit  to  the  public."  A  -director  perpetually  tied  to  a 
locomotive  in  the  guise  of  a  modern  Mazeppa,  might  perhaps  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  America.  He  and  his  fellows  might  then  be  more 
zealous  to  secure  soundness  to  their  steam-horses  and  clearness  to  their 
tracks.  They  would  certainly  discover  by  personal  experience  that  life 
is  more  valuable  to  the  traveller  than  a  dividend  to  a  stockholder. 
Though  in  favour  generally,  of  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, the  ill-management  of  our  railroads,  as  far  as  the  security  of 
passengers  is  concerned,  disposes  us  to  wish  for  the  interference  of 
Government.  In  France  and  Germany,  where  travel  on  the  railways 
is  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  accidents  have  become  so  rare  that 
the  risk  to  life  has  been  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

Business  carries  more  Americans  to  Europe,  as  it  does  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  than  any  other  motive.  Our  representatives  abroad  were 
in  past  times  almost  exclusively  some  enterprising  Yankee  traders,  who, 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  made  an  occasional  trip  to 
London,  Paris,  and  the  Continent,  on  the  prospective  profits  of  their 
ventures  to  Liverpool,  and  purchases  of  dry-goods  and  hardware  at 
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Manchester  and  Birmingham.  It  was  then  that  our  fastidious  country- 
man, Fenimore  Cooper,  declared  that  his  respectable  fellow-citizens  passed 
throughout  Europe  for  second-class  Englishmen.  They  were  worthy 
haurgeois,  as  the  French  call  them ;  and  though  their  pretensions  may 
have  occassionally  provoked  a  higher  comparison,  they  should  have  been 
estimated  by  the  standard  of  decent  citizenship,  and  judged  accordingly. 
If  their  manners  wanted  the  grace  of  the  debonair  milords  and  miladies 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  who  were  flashing  their  orders  and  diamonds 
from  court  to  court,  and  exercising  their  practised  connoisseurship  in 
the  picture-galleries  of  Europe,  it  was  no  reason  to  sneer  at  our  fellow- 
citizens.  If  in  travelling  they  sought  to  furbish  themselves  by  the 
hasty  application  of  foreign  polish,  or  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  of 
seeing  what  was  to  be  seen,  they  were  exercising  an  undeniable  right, 
and  engaging  in  a  not  illaudable  pursuit.  Their  substantial  virtues,  of 
which  they  possessed  at  least  an  average  share,  should  have  warded  off 
all  scorn  of  their  attempts,  however  awkward,  at  acquiring  the  graces. 

We  have  now,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  our  country,  a 
large  number  of  travellers  to  Europe  of  more  exalted  pretensions  than 
the  worthy  itinerant  tradesman  of  former  times.  You  would  fall  far 
short  of  their  estimate  of  themselves  if  you  should  rank  them  with 
second-class  Englishmen,  or  any  grade  of  mankind  lower  than  the 
highest.  Can't  many  of  them  count  incomes  with  the  richest  of  Europe? 
Don't  they  occupy  m,ore  expensive  apartments  in  the  Place  Vendome 
than  the  British  peer  in  the  same  hotel  ?  Are  not  their  equipages  as 
flue  and  their  liveries  as  showy  as  the  most  resplendent  of  the  London 
parks  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  f  Are  not  their  wives  and  daughters — 
thanks  to  the  facile  presentations  of  their  politic  national  representatives 
— able  to  glitter  their  diamonds  in  imperial  and  queenly  eyes  at  court 
ball  and  levee  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  vague  and  confused  motives  which  indace 
our  wealthy  people  to  travel  abroad.  Many  of  them  go  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  travelling  costs  money,  and  being  necessarily  more 
or  less  exclusive,  is  approved  by  fashion.  Paterfamilias  may  have  some 
vague  notion  of  getting  more  worth  for  his  dollars  by  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  display  or  the  enjoyment  of  luxury.  His  wife  is  bent,  perhaps, 
on  a  presentation  to  court,  that  on  her  return  she  may  hold  up  her  head 
with  her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  enjoyed  the  honour  before  her. 
His  daughter  is  probably  indulging  in  pleasant  anticipatory  visions  of  a 
close  approximation  to  the  whiskers  of  a  genuine  count,  or  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  French  bonnet  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Empress's  own 
modiste.  His  son,  do  doubt,  is  dreaming  of  Parisian  boots,  the  freedom 
of  Parisian  cafes,  and  the  facility  of  Parisian  damsels.      With  these 
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motives  may  be  mixed  some  indefinite  expectations  of  beholding  cities  of 
palaces,  great  galleries  of  statues  and  paintings,  brilliant  assemblages  in 
operas  and  theatres,  court  shows,  and  live  monarchs  and  noblemen.  To 
prepare  for  a  journey  prompted  by  such  motives.  Paterfamilias  and  his 
family  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  secure  an  unlimited  credit  at  their 
banker's,  obtain  passports,  letters  of  introduction  to  our  ministers  abroad, 
and  the  addresses  from  their  travelled  friends  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
expensive  hotels,  shop-keepers,  boot-makers,  modistes^  and  marchands  de 
modes  in  Europe,  buy  a  library  of  guide-books,  and  pack  their  port- 
manteaus. All  they  shall  have  to  show  on  their  return  will  be  a  heavy 
bill  of  expense,  a  stock  of  Parisian  dresses,  bonnets,  boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves,  an  increased  assumption  of  importance,  which  will  make  them 
disliked  by  their  acquaintances,  and  a  taste  for  foreign  luxury,  which 
will  render  their  own  country  unpalatable  to  themselves. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  more  gravely  of  travel.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "in  the 
younger  sort  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He 
that  travelleth  before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
school  and  not  to  travel  ....  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are 
the  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they  give  audience  to  embassadors ; 
the  courts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ;  and  so  of  consis- 
tories ecclesiastic;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments 
which  are  therein  extant;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns; 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
disputations,  and  lectures,  where  they  are ;  shipping  and  navies ;  houses 
and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities;  armories,  arsenals, 
magazines,  exchanges,  bourses,  warehouses,  exercises  of  horsmanship, 
fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like ;  comedies,  such  whereunto  the 
better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets 
^d  rarities ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places 
where  they  go;  ....  let  him  [the  traveller]  sequester  himself  from 
the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where  there  is 
good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth."  Bacon  closes  this 
formidable  summary  of  the  duties  of  a  traveller  with  the  recommendation 
that,  on  his  return  home,  he  should  "  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in 
some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own 
country." 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  abroad  are  easily  distinguished 
from  even  the  English  who  speak  the  same  language.  They  have  cer- 
tain characteristics  peculiarly  their  own,  and  these  never  seem  so  marked 
as  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands,  and  espe- 
cially of  Great  Britain,  with  whom,  as   being  of  the  same  race  and 
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tongue,  a  comparison  is  constantly  provoked.  The  rotundity  and  suc- 
culence of  form,  ruddiness  of  hue,  thickness— €ven  to  grossness— of  fea- 
ture, and  general  ponderousness  of  limb  of  John  Bull  and  his  ivife, 
present  such  a  contrast  to  the  angularity  and  drjmess  of  the  meagre 
frames,  to  the  yellow  complexions,  the  delicately-cut  faces,  and  preyail- 
ing  lightness  of  structure  of  Jonathan  and  his  lady — ^as  he  persists  in 
dignifying  his  better-half — ^that  no  one  need  be  a  Cuvier  to  distinguish 
the  two.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  confounding  the  one  with  the 
ether  than  the  elephant  with  the  giraffe. 

Their  costume,  particularly  while  travelling,  is  as  distinctive  as  their 
physical  qualities.  The  English  clothe  themselves  in  their  roughest 
suits,  and,  taught  caution  by  the  rudeness  of  their  own  inclement  climate, 
are  provided  with  heaps  of  mufflers,  blankets,  umbrellas,  and  galoshes, 
against  any  possible  emergency  of  season.  The  Americans  flaunt  every 
where,  by  land  or  on  water,  in  the  finest  broadcloth  and  glossiest  silk, 
and  seem  defiant,  by  their  heedlessness  of  provision,  of  all  the  changes 
of  weather.  English  traveHers,  with  their  bulky  frames  hung  with  loose 
sacks  and  stuff  gowns  of  coarse  texture,  and  their  big  feet  clogged  with 
heavy  boots,  shoes,  and  gaiters,  appear  by  no  means  graceful,  when  start- 
ing on  a  journey,  in  comparsion  with  our  lightsome  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  in  all  the  jauntiness  of  their  flimsy  and  superfine  draper}. 
Tested,  however,  by  the  shakes  and  tossings,  dust  and  dirt,  the  alternate 
rain  and  shine  of  an  expedition  by  rail  or  steamer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull 
will  appear,  in  its  course  and  at  its  close,  a  more  presentable  couple  than 
Esquire  Jonathan  and  his  lady.  The  former  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  journey,  the  latter  will  be  most  decidedly 
damaged.  We  hardly  need  say  that  well-preserved  homeliness  is  more 
seemly  than  spoiled  finery.  The  English,  from  a  rigid  economy  and  an 
affectation  of  plainness,  make  themselves  unnecessarily  ugly.  The 
Americans,  from  a  loose  expenditure  and  a  fondness  of  display,  are 
inordinately  fine. 

Our  fellow-citizens — though  their  national  pride,  which  they  make 
manifest  by  the  most  boastful  demonstration,  in  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land,  always  clings  to  them — ^adapt  themselves  with  more  facility 
to  foreign  customs  and  manners  than  the  English.  "  We,"  says  Thacke- 
ray, speaking  of  his  British  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  knew  so  well, 
"  carry  with  us  our  pride,  pills,  prejudices,  Harvey  sauces,  cayenne 
peppers,  and  other  lares^  making  a  little  Britain  where  we  settle  down.' 
An  Englishman  will,  after  years  of  residence  in  Paris,  still  insist  in 
glutting  himself  to  stupidity  with  underdone  beef  and  port-wine  at  the 
Taveme  Britannique^  and  oppressing  his  brows  and  feet  with  heav)' 
English  hats  and  ill-made  shoes.      He  clings  to  his  national  customs, 
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however  painful ;  like  the  Scotchman  who,  as  Goldsmith  tells  us,  would 
not  be  cured  of  the  itch,  for  it  reminded  him  of  Maggie  and  bonnie 
Dundee.  An  American  has  hardly  been  a  day  in  Paris  when  he  is  walk- 
ing the  Boulevards  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion,  and  puzzling  out  a 
French  dinner  from  the  incomprehensible  carte  of  the  Trois  Freres. 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  acquired  quite  a  European 
reputation  for  the  freedom  with  which  they  part  with  their  money. 
They  are  always,  in  spite  of  the  Continental  proverb,  "  None  but  fools 
and  princes  travel  in  first-class  carriages,"  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
luxurious  indulgence  once  served  them  a  good  turn.  During  that  terrific 
catastrophe,  in  1842,  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  when  so  many 
were  burned  to  death,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  of  France  and  other  countries,  there  was  not  an  American  who 
had  a  hair  singed.  Our  countrymen — and  there  was  a  large  number — 
had  all,  without  exception,  taken  places  in  the  diligences^  or  first-class 
carriages,  and  thus  escaped ;  for  none  but  the  waggons^  or  second-class, 
which  were  nearest  to  the  broken-down  locomotive,  were  heaped  upon 
its  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  and  their  inmates  were  reduced  to  a 
common  cinder.  Our  republican  citizens  never  put  up  but  at  the  most 
expensive  hotels,  where  their  bills  for  choice  viands,  rare  wines,  and 
other  luxuries,  are  the  heaviest.  They  forego  no  sight  or  indulgence, 
and  so  overpay  every  courier,  guide,  and  servant,  that  they  are  universally 
complained  of  by  the  less  profuse  as  the  spoilers  of  Continental  travel. 

Thackeray  describes  the  American  traveller  as  dressed  in  the  most 
fashionably-cut  coat  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  the  glossiest  waistcoat,  the 
most  artistic  trousers,  the  freshest  kid-gloves,  and  the  neatest  of  Parisian 
hoots,  worn  by  the  smallest  feet.  He  puts  the  largest  and  primest  of 
cigars  in  the  mouth  of  our  polished  countryman,  however,  and  places 
him,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  in  the  worst  of  Continental  company. 

Hood  photographs  an  American  traveller  of  another  sort.  He  was, 
he  says,  "  a  tall,  very  thin  man,  evidently  in  bad  health,  or,  as  one  of 
the  sailors  remarked,  performing  quarantine — ^his  face  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  yellow  fiag  which  indicates  that  sanitary  excommunication." 
We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  this  by  no  means  flattering  picture 
of  our  counlryman,  since  Hood  is  no  more  indulgent  to  the  features  of 
his  fellow-Englishman  whom  he  sketches,  by  way  of  contrast — and  whom, 
moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  he  makes  the  victim  of  the  superior  shrewd- 
ness of  the  American.  He  describes  his  countryman  as  "  a  punchy, 
florid,  red-wattled  human  cock-bii'd,  who,  according  to  the  poultry  wife's 
practice,  had  seemingly  had  two  pepper-corns  thrust  down  his  gullet  on 
first  leaving  his  shell,  and  had  ever  since  felt  their  fiery  influence  in  his 
gizzard."    The  two  are  fellow-voyagers  across  the  Channel,  and  as  sea- 
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sickness  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  the  ruddy  Englishman  keeps  his 
eye  upon  the  yellow  Yankee — "  a  walking  jaundice"  he  calls  him — ^who's 
the  man  to  be  sick,  while  he  himself  is  the  man  to  be  well,  he  thinks,  in 
order  to  mark  the  first  approaches  of  that  dreadful  malady.  John  Bull) 
however,  is  soon  forced  to  give  up  his  observations  of  Jonathan,  whom 
he  leaves  on  deck,  "  with  a  d — d  cigar  in  his  mouth,"  while  he  retires 
below  to  the  relief  of  a  basin  and  brandy-and- water.  *'  I  had  even 
painted,  Campbell- like,"  says  Hood,  writing  in  the  character  of  a 
traveller,  in  his  humorous  extravaganza  of  a  "  Tour  up  the  Rhine," 
"  that  wretched  character  a  Last  Man,  perched  in  dreary  survivorship  in 
the  main-top,  when,  in  startling  unison  with  the  thought,  a  voice  muttered 
in  my  ear,  '  Yes !  there  he  is ! — ^he's  been  up  there  all  night,  and  every 
soul  but  himself  down  below ! '  The  speaker  was  the  red-faced  man. 
'  A  pretty  considerable  bad  night,  sir ! '  said  his  antipathy,  by  way  of  a 
morning  salutation.  ^  An  awful  one  indeed ! '  said  the  red  face ;  '  of 
course,  you've  been  sick  at  last?'  '  Not  a  notion  of  it.'  '  Egad,  then,' 
cried  my  uncle,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  companion-way,  '  you 
must  have  some  secret  for  it  worth  knowing!'  'I  guess  I  have,' 
answered  the  other,  very  quietly.  '  Benounce  me  if  I  didn't  think  so!' 
exclaimed  the  red  face,  in  a  tone  of  triumph ;  ^  it  can't  be  done  fairly 
without  some  secret  or  other,  and  I'd  give  a  guinea,  that's  to  say  a 
sovereign,  to  know  what  it  is.'  '  It's  a  bargain,'  said  the  yellow  face, 
coolly  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  money,  which  was  as  readily  deposited 
in  his  palm,  and  thence  transferred  to  a  rather  slenderly  furnished  squirrel- 
skin  purse.  'Now,  then!'  said  the  Carnation.  'Why,  then,'  said 
Yellow  Flower  of  the  forest,  with  a  peculiar  drawl  through  the  nose, 
'  you  must  first  go  to  sea,  man  and  boy,  as  I  have  done,  for  the  best 
thirty  years  of  your  life ! ' " 

The  impassibleness  of  the  American  under  circumstances  so  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  travellers  from  other  countries  is  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics.  Born  in  a  land  of  amazing  facts,  he  is  not  apt  to  be 
surprised  with  the  wonders  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  not  like  the 
"used  up"  European  who  looks  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and 
languidly  drawls  out,  "  There  is  nothing  in  it ! "  but  he  scrutinizes  every 
thing  with  so  steady  an  eye  that  he  sees  all,  his  sight  not  being  dimmed 
by  his  own  emotion,  or  dazzled  by  any  reflected  glare.  The  curiosities 
of  the  older  world  attract  his  interest — ^and  no  traveller  is  more 
inquisitive — ^but  seldom  excite  his  feelings.  There  are  none,  perhaps, 
who  travel  abroad  that  so  eagerly  seek  a  presentation  at  court  as  our 
republican  countrymen,  yet  the  surprise  has  been  expressed  by  royalty 
itself  at  their  imperturbability  in  the  {>resence  of  majesty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  American,  familiar  with  the  great  cataract 
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of  Niagara,  our  great  lakes  and  great  rivers,  should  show  but  little 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  even  the  most  striking  features  of  European 
scenery.  A  countiTman  of  ours,  having,  in  the  course  of  a  nothem  tour 
in  Great  Britain,  passed  through  what  is  termed  the  ^^  Lake  District," 
was  asked  if  he  had  seen  Uie  lakes.  As  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  beheld  those  wonders  of  English  sight-seers  he  was  reminded  by  his 
questioner  that  he  had  passed  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
"  So  I  did,"  he  rejoined ;  "  and  now  I  recollect  I  did  see  some  water  as 
I  came  along." 

There  are  many  stories  afloat  of  the  mistakes  made  by  travellers  in 
the  course  of  their  collision  with  foreign  language  and  customs  of  which 
they  were  ignorant.  A  Western  man  having  made  a  sudden  fortune  by 
one  of  those  happy  accidents  which  are  always,  in  our  country,  falling 
to  the  lot  of  every  other  person  but  ourselves,  such  as  striking  oil  in  a 
muddy  creek  or  gold  and  silver  in  a  rocky  desert,  was  eager  to  appreciate 
its  benefits.  So  he  went  to  Paris,  where  all  good  Americans  are  said  to 
go  when  they  die,  not  doubting  that  in  that  luxurious  capital  he  should 
get  the  worth  of  his  money.  As  his  dinner,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  was  a  primary  necessity  with  him,  he  entered  a  restaurant  in 
the  Palais  Royal  with  an  appetite  provoked  to  inordinate  sharpness  by 
the  prospect  of  a  French  dinner,  which  he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 
On  taking  his  seat,  and  while  contemplating  with  satisfaction  the  display 
of  prosperity  about  him,  in  the  profusion  of  picture,  gilt,  and  glass,  which 
reflected  his  gaunt  and  hungry  features  a  thousandfold,  the  garqon  laid 
before  him,  with  his  politest  bow,  the  carte^  or  bill  of  fare.  Not  knowing 
a  word  of  a  foreign  language,  and  hardly  his  own,  he  had  no  means  of 
communicating  his  wants  but  by  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  items  as 
laid  down  in  the  handsome  book  in  his  hand.  As  the  long  list  of  potagesy 
poissonSy  entrees^  entremets^  hors  (fceuvres^  desserts^  vins^  etc.,  was  but  a 
continued  succession  of  mysteries,  or  so  much  French  that  was  Greek  to 
him,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  begin  at  the  beginning.  He 
accordingly  pointed  to  the  first  article  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  was  soon 
provided  with  a  plate  of  consomme^  or  beef  soup.  He  ate  it  with  a  relish, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent.  As  his  first  experiment  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  plan,  and  pointed  out  the  second 
article  to  the  garqon^  who  soon  supplied  him  with  a  potage  Julienne — 
Julienne  soup.  This,  too,  he  devoured  with  satisfaction,  but  thought 
he  was  getting  rather  too  much  soup.  He,  however,  still  persevered,  and 
ordered  the  third  article  in  the  long  list,  and  was  provided  with  a 
•potage  puree  avx  pois — ^pea  soup.  This  soon  disappeared  before  the 
eager  voracity  of  the  unsatisfied  diner;  but  though  he  could  not  complain 
of  its  quality,  he  felt  that  he  had  now  decidedly  too  much  soup.     Ho 
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therefore  resolved  upon  making  a  skip  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
copious  bill  of  fare,  and  fell  upon  cure^denU^  thinking  that  having  got 
well  out  of  the  latitude  of  the  sea  soups  he  would  be  sure  to  reach  some 
more  substantial  landing-place.  Having  pointed  out  the  word,  his  order 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  obedient  garqon^  who  brought  him  the 
cure-dents^  or  tooth-picks.  Our  Western  friend  now  jumped  up  from 
the  table  in  a  rage,  and  cried  out,  with  infinite  disgust :  ^^  Three  soups 
and  a  tooth-pick !  That's  what  thej  call  a  French  dinner,  is  it?  By 
jingo !  Ill  make  tracks  for  old  Kentuck,  and  live  for  the  rest  of  my  days 
on  bacon  and  chicken  fixins ! " 

Two  tailors,  whose  bills  had  been  paid  with  imusual  promptitude, 
resolved  upon  spending  their  unexpected  profits  in  a  tour  to  Paris.  As 
they  had  naturally  provided  themselves  with  the  best  their  shops  could 
afford,  they  saw  no  reason  why,  with  their  exteriors  done  up  according 
to  the  latest  style,  they  should  not  present  themselves  as  men  of  fashion 
and  rank.  They  accordingly  determined  to  sink  the  shop  and  pass  in 
the  gay  capital  as  two  English  milords.  On  arriving  in  Paris  and 
entering  a  restaurant  they  managed  to  make  known  to  the  waiter  that 
they  wanted  dinner.  "  Tout  a  Vheure "  (which  sounds  very  like,  when 
pronounced  by  a  French  tougue,  two  tailor)^  immediately  answered  the 
garqon.  Thinking  that  their  disguise  was  penetrated,  the  would-be  mi- 
lords left  the  restaurant  at  once  and  entered  another,  with  the  hope  of 
better  luck.  On  ordering  their  dinner  they  were  a  second  time  met 
with  the  ordinary  response :  "  Tout  a  Vheure^^  (two  tailor).  They  now 
gave  up  all  further  designs  upon  the  supposed  credulity  of  Parisian 
waiters,  and  hurried  back  to  their  shops  in  Broadway. 

Another  traveller,  who  had  not  made  much  progress  in  his  Ollendorf, 
and  had  left  his  French  dictionary  at  home,  was  taking  his  dinner  in  a 
French  eating-house,  when  he  thought  he  would  fancy  a  pigeon. 
Having  forgotten  the  French  for  the  word,  and  seeing  upon  the  painted 
walls  a  bird  which  looked  like  the  one  he  wanted,  he  asked,  pointing  it 
out  to  the  garqon^  "  Qu^est  ce,  que  c^est  qa  en  Franqais  f"  "  Un  SU  Esprit^ 
Monsieur ^^  replied  the  man,  for  it  happened  to  be  a  dove  emblematical  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  ^' Donnez-moi  deux  St.  Esprits^**  rejoined  the  unin- 
tentionally-profane diner,  much  to  the  confusion  of  the  garqon,  who, 
though  his  infinite  complacency  would  have  undertaken  to  supply  almost 
anything  else,  found  his  powers  of  compliance  suddenly  arrested  by  this 
extraordinary  order. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Glimentina  returned  to  the  city  without  having  made  any  very  satisfac- 
tory discovery.  Her  parting  was  therefore  conventionally  tender :  she 
even  thanked  Joseph  for  his  hospitality,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
little  natural  emphasis  into  her  words  as  she  expressed  a  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  renew  her  visit  in  the  summer. 

During  her  stay  it  seemed  to  Joseph  that  the  early  harmony  of  his 
household  had  been  restored.  Julia's  manner  had  been  so  gentle  and 
amiable,  that,  on  looking  back,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  lone- 
liness of  her  new  life  was  alone  responsible  for  any  change.  But  after 
Clementina's  departure  his  doubts  were  reawakened  in  a  more  threatening 
form.  He  could  not  guess,  as  yet,  the  terrible  chafing  of  a  smiling  mask, 
of  a  restraint  which  must  not  only  conceal  itself  but  counterfeit  its 
opposite,  of  the  assumption  by  a  narrow,  cold,  and  selfish  nature  of 
virtues  which  it  secretly  despises.  He  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
gentleness,  which  had  nearly  revived  his  faith  in  her,  would  so  suddenly 
disappear.  But  it  was  gone,  like  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  through  the  winter 
fog.  The  hard,  watchful  expression  came  back  to  Julia's  face,  the  lowered 
eyelids  no  longer  gave  a  fictitious  depth  to  her  shallow,  tawny  pupils,  the 
soft  roundness  of  her  voice  took  on  a  frequent  harshness,  and  the  desire 
of  asserting  her  own  will  in  all  things  betrayed  itself  through  her  affected 
habits  of  yielding  and  seeking^  counsel. 

She  continued  her  plan  of  making  herself  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  the  farm  business.  When  the  roads  began  to  improve,  in  the 
early  spring,  she  insisted  in  driving  to  the  village  aJone,  and  Joseph  soon 
found  that  she  made  good  use  of  these  journeys  in  extending  her  know- 
ledge of  the  social  and  pecuniary  standing  of  all  the  neighbouring  families. 
She  talked  with  farmers,  mechanics,  and  drovers ;  became  familiar  mth 
the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle;  learned  to  a  penny  the 
wages  paid  for  every  form  of  service ;  and  thus  felt,  from  week  to  week, 
the  ground  growing  more  secure  under  her  feet. 

Joseph  was  not  surprised  to  see  that  his  aunt's  participation  in  the 
direction  of  the  household  gradually  diminished.  Indeed,  he  scarcely 
noticed  the  circumstance  at  all,  but  he  was  at  last  forced  to  remark  her 
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increasing  silence  and  the  trouble  of  her  face.  To  all  appearance  the 
domestic  harmony  was  perfect,  and  if  Rachel  Miller  felt  some  natural 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  divide  her  sway,  it  was  a  matter,  he  thought, 
wherein  he  had  best  not  interfere.  One  day,  however,  she  surprised  him 
by  the  request: — 

"Joseph,  can  you  take  or  send  me  to  Magnolia  to-morrow?" 

"  Certainly,  Aunt ! "  he  replied.  **  I  suppose  you  want  to  visit  Cousm 
Phebe;  you  have  not  seen  her  since  last  summer." 

"It  was  that, — ^and  something  more."  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  more  firmly :  ^^  She  has  always  wished  that  I  should  make  my 
home  with  her,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  any  change  so  long  as  I  was 
needed  here.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  really  needed  now." 

"Why,  Aimt  Rachel!"  Joseph  exclaimed,  "I  meant  this  to  be  your 
home  always,  as  much  as  mine!  Of  course  you  are  needed, — ^not  to  do 
all  that  you  have  done  heretofore,  but  as  a  part  of  the  family.  It  is  your 
right." 

"I  understand  all  that,  Joseph.  But  I've  heard  it  said  that  a  yousg 
wife  should  learn  to  see  to  everything  herself,  and  Julia,  Fm  sure,  doesn't 
need  either  my  help  or  my  advice." 

Joseph's  face  became  very  grave.  "  Has  she — ^has  she — I "  he  stammered. 

"No,"  said  Rachel,  "she  has  not  said  it — ^in  words.  DifPerent  persons 
have  different  ways.  She  is  quick,  O!  very  quick! — and  capable.  You 
know  I  could  never  sit  idly  by,  and  look  on;  and  it's  hard  to  be  directed. 
I  seem  to  belong  to  the  place  and  everything  connected  with  it ;  yet  there's 
times  when  what  a  body  ought  to  do  is  plain." 

In  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  her  conscience  and 
her  tender  regard  for  her  nephew's  feelings,  Rachel  only  confused  and 
troubled  him.  Her  words  conveyed  something  of  the  truth  which  she 
ought  to  hide  under  them.  She  was  both  angered  and  humiliated;  the 
resistance  with  which  she  attempted  to  meet  Julia's  domestic  innovations 
was  no  match  for  the  latter's  tactics;  it  had  gone  down  like  a  barrier  of 
reeds  and  been  contemptuously  trampled  under  foot.  She  saw  herself 
limited,  opposed,  and  finally  set  aside  by  a  cheerful  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment which  evaded  her  grasp  whenever  she  tried  to  resent  it.  Definite 
acts,  whereon  to  base  her  indignation,  seemed  to  slip  from  her  memory, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  became  fatal  to  her.  She  felt  this  while 
she  spoke,  and  felt  also  that  Joseph  must  be  spared. 

"  Aunt  Rachel,"  said  he,  "I  know  that  JuHa  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
everything  which  she  thinks  belongs  to  her  place, — ^perhaps  a  little  more 
than  is  really  necessary.  She's  an  enthusiastic  nature,  you  know.  Maybe 
you  are  not  fully  acquainted  yet;  maybe  you  have  misunderstood  her  in 
some  things :  I  would  like  to  think  so." 
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"It  is  true  that  we  are  different,  Joseph, — very  different.  I  don't  say, 
therefore,  that  Fm  always  right.  It's  likely,  indeed,  that  any  young 
wife  and  any  old  housekeeper  like  myself  would  have  their  vario«s  notions. 
But  where  there  can  be  only  one  head,  it's  the  wife's  place  to  be  that  head. 
Julia  has  not  asked  it  of  me,  but  she  has  the  right.  I  can't  say,  also, 
that  I  don't  need  a  little  rest  and  change,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
call  on  me  to  oblige  Phebe.  Look  at  the  matter  in  the  true  light,"  she 
continued,  seeing  that  Joseph  remained  silent,  "and  you  must  feel  that 
it's  only  natural." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  at  last,  repressing  a  sigh;  "all  things  are  chang- 
ing." 

"What  can  we  do  I"  Julia  asked,  that  evening,  when  he  had  com- 
municated to  her  his  aunt's  resolution;  "it  would  be  so  delightful  if  she 
would  stay,  and  yet  I  have  had  a  presentiment  that  she  would  leave  us — 
for  a  little  while  only,  I  hope.     Dear,  good  Aunt  Kachell  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  allow  the  least  change  in  the  order 
of  housekeeping.     She  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  would  sit  still  all 
day  and  let  her  tire  herself  to  death;  but  how  can  I  do  that,  Joseph! 
And  no  two  women  have  exactly  the  same  ways  and  habits.     I've  tried 
to  make  everything  pleasant  for  her:  if  she  would  only  leave  many  little 
matters  entirely  to  me,  or  at  least  not  think  of  them, — ^but  I  fear  she 
cannot.     She  manages  to  see  the  least  that  I  do,  and  secretly  worries 
about  it,  in  the  very  kindness  of  her  heart.     Why  can't  women  carry  on 
partnerships  in  housekeeping  as  men  do  in  business?    I  suppose  we  are 
too  particular;  perhaps  I  am  just  as  much  so  as  Aunt  Rachel. '  I  have 
no  doubt  she  thinks  a  little  hardly  of  me,  and  so  it  would  do  her  good — 
we  should  really  come  nearer  again — ^if  she  had  a  change.     If  she  mil 
go,  Joseph,  she  must  at  least  leave  us  with  the  feeling  that  our  home  is 
always  hers,  whenever  she  chooses  to  accept  it." 

Julia  bent  over  Joseph's  chair,  gave  him  a  rapid  kiss,  and  then  went 
off  to  make  her  peace  with  Aunt  Bachel.  When  the  two  women  came 
to  the  tea-table  the  latter  had  an  uncertain,  bewildered  air,  while  the 
eyelids  of  the  former  were  red, — either  from  tears  or  much  rubbing. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  Rachel  Millar  left  the  farm  and  went  to  reside 
with  her  widowed  niece,  in  Magnolia. 

The  day  after  her  departure  another  surprise  came  to  Joseph  in  the 
person  of  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Blessing  arrived  in  a  hired  vehicle  from 
the  station.  His  face  was  so  red  and  radiant  from  the  March  winds,  and 
perhaps  some  private  source  of  satisfaction^  that  his  sudden  arrival  could 
not  possibly  be  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  ill-fortune.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  Irish  groom  who  had  driven  him  over,  gave  him  a  handsome 
gratuity  in  addition  to  the  hire  of  the  team,  extracted  an  elegant  travelling 
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satchel  from  under  the  seat,  and  met  Joseph  at  the  gate,  with  a  breezy 
burst  of  feeling : — 

"God  bless  you,  son-in-law!  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  again! 
And  then,  at  last,  the  pleasure  of  beholding  your  ancestral  seat;  really, 
this  is  quite— quite  manorial ! " 

Julia,  with  a  loud  cry  of  "O,  pa!"  came  rushing  from  the  house. 

"Bless  me,  how  wild  and  fresh  the  child  looks  I"  cried  Mr.  Blessing, 
after  the  embrace.  "Only  see  the  country  roses  on  her  cheeks!  Almost 
too  young  and  sparkling  for  Lady  Asten,  of  Asten  Hall,  eh?  As  Dryden 
says,  ^ Happy,  happy,  happy  pair!'  It  takes  me  back  to  the  days  when 
I  was  a  gay  young  lark;  but  I  must  have  a  care,  and  not  make  an  old 
fool  of  myself.  Let  us  go  in  and  subside  into  soberness :  I  am  ready 
both  to  laugh  and  cry." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  comfortable  front  room,  Mr.  Blessing 
opened  his  satchel  and  produced  a  large  leather-covered  flask.  Julia  was 
probably  accustomed  to  his  habits,  for  she  at  once  brought  a  glass  from 
the  sideboard. 

"  I  am  still  plagued  with  my  old  cramps,"  her  father  said  to  Joseph, 
as  he  poured  out  a  stout  dose.  "  Physiologists,  you  know,  have  discoTered 
that  stimulants  diminish  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  I  find  their  theories 
correct.  You,  in  your  pastoral  isolation  and  pecuniary  security,  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  tension  under  which  we  men  of  office  and  of  the 
world  live.  Beatm  iUe^  and  so  forth, — strange  that  the  only  fragment  of 
Latin  which  I  remember  should  be  so  appropriate!  A  little  water,  if  you 
please,  Julia." 

In  the  evening  when  Mr.  Blessing,  slippered,  sat  before  the  open  fire- 
place, with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  object  of  his  sudden  Visit  crept  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  light.  "Have  you  been  dipping  into  oil?  "  he  asked 
Joseph. 

Julia  made  haste  to  reply.  "Not  yet,  but  almost  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  ready  to  do  so  now,  since  Clemson  has  realized  his 
flfty  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year.  They  are  talking  of  nothing  else 
in  the  village.  I  heard  yesterday,  Joseph,  that  Old  Bishop  has  taken 
three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  a  new  company." 

"Take  my  advice,  and  don't  touch  'em!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blessing. 
^^I  had  not  intended  to,"  said  Joseph. 

"Th^re  is  this  thing  about  thesTe  excitements,"  Mr.  Blessing  continued: 
"they  never  reach  the  rural  districts  until  the  first  sure  harvest  is  over. 
The  sharp,  intelligent  operators  in  the  large  cities — ^the  men  who  are 
ready  to  take  up  soap,  thimbles,  hand-organs,  electricity,  or  hymn-books, 
at  a  jnoment's  notice — always  cut  into  a  new  thing  before  its  value  L< 
guessed  by  the  multitude.    Then  the  smaller  fry  follow  and  secure  their 
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second  crop,  while  your  quiet  men  in  the  country  are  shaking  their  heads 
and  crying  ^humbug!'  Finally,  when  it  really  gets  to  be  a  humbug,  in 
a  speculative  sense,  they  just  begin  to  believe  in  it,  and  are  fair  game  for 
the  bummers  and  camp-followers  of  the  financial  army.  I  respect  Clem- 
son,  though  I  never  heard  of  him  before ;  as  for  Old  Bishop,  he  may  be 
a  very  worthy  man,  but  he'll  never  see  the  colour  of  his  three  thousand 
dollars  again." 

"Pa!"  cried  Julia,  "how  clear  you  do  make  everything.  And  to 
think  that  I  was  wishing — O !  wishing  so  much, — ^that  Joseph  would  go 
into  oil." 

She  hung  her  head  a  little,  looking  at  Joseph  with  an  affectionate, 
penitent  glance.  A  quick  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over  Mr.  Blessing's 
face;  he  smiled  to  himself,  puffed  rapidly  at  his  cigar  for  a  minute,  and 
then  resumed:  "In  such  a  field  of  speculation  everything  depends  on 
being  initiated.  There  are  men  in  the  city — ^friends  of  mine — ^who  know 
every  foot  of  ground  in  the  Alleghany  Valley.  They  can  smell  oil,  if 
it's  a  thousand  feet  deep.  They  never  touch  a  thing  that  isn't  safe, — 
hut,  then,  they  know  whaCs  safe.  In  spite  of  the  swindling  that's  going 
on,  it  takes  years  to  exhaust  the  good  points ;  just  so  sure  as  your  honest 
neighbours  here  will  lose,  just,  so  sure  will  these  friends  of  mine  gain. 
There  are  millions  in  what  they  have  under  way,  at  this  moment." 

"What  is  it?"  Julia  breathlessly  asked,  while  Joseph's  face  betrayed 
that  his  interest  was  somewhat  aroused. 

Mr.  Blessing  unlocked  his  satchel,  and  took  from  it  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  he  began  to  unfold  upon  his  knee.  "Here,"  he  said,  "you  see 
this  bend  of  the  river,  just  about  the  centre  of  the  oil  region,  which  is 
represented  by  the  yellow  colour.  These  little  dots  above  the  bend  are 
the  celebrated  Fluke  Wells;  the  other  dots  below  are  the  equally  cele- 
brated Chowder  Wells.  The  distance  between  the  two  is  nearly  three 
miles.  Here  is  an  untouched  portion  of  the  treasure, — a  pocket  of  Pac- 
tolus  waiting  to  be  rifled.  A  few  of  us  have  acquired  the  land,  and 
shall  commence  boring  immediately." 

"But,"  said  Joseph,  "it  seems  to  me  that  either  the  attempt  must  have 
been  made  already,  or  that  the  land  must  command  such  an  enormous 
price  as  to  lessen  the  profits." 

"Wisely  spoken  !  It  is  the  first  question  which  would  occur  to  any 
prudent  mind.  But  what  if  I  say  that  neither  is  the  case?  Alid  you, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  frequent  eccentricities  of  old  farmers,  can 
understand  the  explanation.  The  owner  of  the  land  was  one  of  your 
ignorant,  stubborn  men,  who  took  such  a  dislike  to  the  prospectors  and 
speculators,  that  he  refused  to  let  them  come  near  him.  Both  the  Fluke 
and  Chowder  Companies  tried  their  best  to  buy  him  out,  but  he  had  a 
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malicious  pleasure  in  leading  them  on  to  make  immense  offers,  and  theii 
refusing.  Well,  a  few  months  ago  he  died,  and  his  heirs  were  willing 
enough  to  let  the  land  go ;  but  before  it  could  be  regularly  offered  for 
sale,  the  Fluke  and  Chowder  Wells  began  to  flow  less  and  less.  Their 
shares  fell  from  270  to  95 ;  the  supposed  value  of  the  land  fell  with  them, 
and  finally  the  moment  arrived  when  we  could  purchase  for  a  very 
moderate  sum.  I  see  the  question  in  your  mind :  why  should  we  wish 
to  buy  when  the  other  wells  were  given  out?  There  comes  in  the  secret. 
which  is  our  veritable  success.  Consider  it  whispered  in  your  ears,  and 
locked  in  your  bosoms, — ^torpedoes !  It  was  not  then  generally  exploded 
(to  carry  out  the  image),  so  we  bought  at  the  low  figure,  in  the  very  nick 
of  tinle.  Within  a  week  the  Fluke  and  Chowder  Wells  were  torpedoed, 
and  came  back  to  more  than  their  former  capacity;  the  shares  rose  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  central  body  we  hold — ^to  which  they 
are,  as  it  were,  the  two  arms^-could  now  be  sold  for  ten  times  what  it 
cost  u& ! " 

Here  Mr.  Blessing  paused,  with  his  finger  on  the  map,  and  a  light  of 
merited  triumph  in  his  eyes.  Julia  clapped  her  hands,  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  cried:  "Trumps  at  last!" 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "wealth,  repose  for  my  old  days, — ^wealth  for  us  all. 
if  your  husband  will  but  take  the  hand  I  hold  out  to  him.  You  now 
know,  son-in-law,  why  the  indorsement  you  gave  me  was  of  such  vital 
importance;  the  note,  as  you  are  aware,  will  mature  in  another  week. 
Why  should  you  not  charge  yourself  with  the  payment,  in  consideration 
of  the  transfer  to  you  of  shares  of  the  original  stock,  already  so  immen- 
sely appreciated  in  value?  I  have  delayed  making  any  provision,  for  the 
sake  of  offering  you  the  chance." 

Julia  was  about  to  speak,  but  restrained  herself  with  an  apparent 
effort. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  Joseph  said,  "who  are  associated  with  you 
in  the  undertaking?" 

"Well  done,  again!  Where  did  you  get  your  practical  shrewdness? 
The  best  men  in  the  city ! — not  only  the  Collector  and  the  Surveyor,  but 
Congressman  Whaley,  E.  D.  Stokes  of  Stokes,  Pirricutt  and  Company, 
and  even  the  Reverend  Doctor  Lellifant.  If  I  had  not  been  an  old  friend 
of  Kanuck,  the  agent  who  negotiated  the  purchase,  my  chance  would 
have  been  impalpably  small.  I  have  all  the  documents  with  me.  There 
has  been  no  more  splendid  opportunity  since  oil  became  a  power!  I  hesi- 
tate to  advise  even  one  so  near  to  me  in  such  matters ;  but  if  you  knev 
the  certainties  as  I  know  them,  you  would  go  in  with  all  your  available 
capital.  The  excitement,  as  you  say,  has  reached  the  country  commnni- 
ties,  which  are  slow  to  rise  and  equally  slow  to  subside ;  all  oil  stock  will 
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be  in  demand,  but  the  Amaranth, — '  The  Blessing,'  they  wished  to  call  it, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  deline,  for  official  reasons, — ^the  Amaranth  shares 
^vill  be  the  golden  apex  of  the  market  I '' 

Julia  looked  at  Joseph  with  eager,  hungry  eyes.  He,  too,  was  warmed 
and  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  easy  profit  which  the  scheme  held  out 
to  him;  only  the  habit  of  his  nature  resisted,  but  with  still  diminishing 
force.     "I  might  venture  the  thousand,"  he  said. 

"It  is  no  venture!"  Julia  cried.  "In  all  the  speculations  I  have 
heard  discussed  by  pa  and  his  friends,  there  was  nothing  so  admirably 
managed  as  this.  Such  a  certainty  of  profit  may  never  come  again.  If 
you  will  be  advised  by  me,  Joseph,  you  will  take  shares  to  the  amount 
of  five  or  ten  thousand."    / 

"Ten  thousand  is  exactly  the  amount  I  hold  open,"  Mr.  Blessing 
gravely  remarked.  "That,  however,  does  not  represent  the  necessary 
payment,  which  can  hardly  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
before  we  begin  to  realize.  Only  ten  per  cent.  has.  yet  been  called,  so 
that  your  thousand  at  present  will  secure  you  an  investment  of  ten  thou- 
sand.   Really,  it  seems  like  a  fortunate  coincidence." 

He  went  on,  heating  himself  with  his  own  words,  until  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  grew  so  splendid  that  Joseph  felt  himself  dazzled  and  bewil- 
dered. Mr.  Blessing  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  seductive  statement. 
Even  where  he  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  another,  a  few  repetitions  led 
him  to  the  profoundest  belief.  Here  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and,  moreover,  every  movement  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
scheme,  every  statistical  item,  all  collateral  influences,  were  clear  in  his 
mind  and  instantly  accessible.  Although  he  began  by  saying,  "I  will 
make  no  estimate  of  the  profits,  because  it  is  not  prudent  to  fix  our  hopes 
on  a  positive  sum,"  he  was  soon  carried  far  away  from  this  resolution, 
Md  most  luxuriously  engaged,  pencil  in  hand,  in  figuring  out  results 
which  drove  Julia  wild  with  desire,  and  almost  took  away  Joseph's  breath. 
The  latt«r  finally  said,  as  they  rose  from  the  session,  late  at  night: — 

"It  is  settled  that  I  take  as  much  as  the  thousand  will  cover;  but  I 
would  rather  think  over  the  matter  quietly  for  a  day  or  two  before  ven- 
turing fiurther." 

"You  must,"  replied  Mr.  Blessing,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 
''These  things  are  so  new  to  your  experience,  that  they  disturb  and — ^I 
might  almost  say — ^alarm  you.  It  is  like  bringing  an  increase  of  oxygen 
into  your  mental  atmosphere.  (Ha!  a  good  figure:  for  the  result  will  be, 
a  richer,  fuller  life.  I  must  remember  it.)  But  you  are  a  healthy  or- 
ganization, and  therefore  you  must  see  clearly :  I  can  wait  with  confi- 
dence." 

The  next  morning  Joseph,  without  declaring  his  purpose,  drove  to 
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Coventry  Forge  to  consult  Philip.  Mr.  Blessing  and  Julia  r^naimng 
at  home,  went  oyer  the  shining  ground  again,  and  yet  again,  confirming 
each  other  in  the  determination  to  secure  it.  Even  Joseph,  as  he  passed 
up  the  valley  in  the  mild  March  weather,  taking  note  of  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  the  flowering  spice-bushes  and  maple-trees,  could  not  prevent  his 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  delights  of  wealth, — society,  books,  travel 
and  all  the  mellow,  fortunate  expansion  of  life.  Involuntarily,  he  hoped 
that  Philip's  counsel  might  coincide  with  his  father-in-law's  offer. 

But  Philip  was  not  at  home.  The  forge  was  in  full  activity,  the  cot- 
tage on  the  knoll  was  repainted  and  made  attractive  in  various  ways,  and 
Philip  would  soon  return  with  his  sister  to  establish  a  permanent  home. 
Joseph  found  the  sign-spiritual  of  his  friend  in  numberless  little  tenches 
and  changes ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  new  soul  had  entered  into  the 
scenery  of  the  place. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  up  the  valley  a  company  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  were  apparently  tearing  the  old  Calvert  mansion  inside  out. 
House,  bam,  garden,  and  lawn  were  undergoing  a  complete  transformation. 
While  he  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  private  lane,  to  take  a  surrey  of 
the  operations,  Mr.  Clemson  rode  down  to  him  from  the  house.  The 
Hopetons,  he  said,  would  migrate  from  the  city  early  in  May:  work  had 
already  commenced  on  the  new  railway,  and  in  another  year  a  different 
life  would  come  upon  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Joseph  ventured  to  sound  Mr.  Clem- 
son in  regard  to  the  newly  formed  oil  companies.  The  latter  frankly 
confessed  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  further  speculation,  satisfied  with 
his  f ortime ;  he  preferred  to  give  no  opinion,  further  than  that  money 
was  stiU  to  be  made,  if  prudently  placed.  The  Fluke  and  Chowder 
Wells,  he  said,  were  old,  well-known,  and  profitable.  The  new  applica- 
tion of  torpedoes  had  restored  their  failing  flow,  and  the  stock  had 
recovered  from  its  temporary  depreciation.  His  own  venture  had  been 
made  in  another  part  of  the  region. 

The  atmosphere  into  which  Joseph  entered,  on  returning  home,  took 
away  all  further  power  of  resistance.  Tempted  already,  and  impressed 
by  what  he  had  learned,  he  did  what  his  wife  and  father-in-law  desired. 


Chapter  XV. 

Having  assumed  the  payment  of  Mr.  Blessing's  note,  as  the  first  instal- 
ment upon  his  stock,  Joseph  was  compelled  to  prepare  himself  for  future 
emergencies.  A  year  must  still  elapse  before  the  term  of  the  mortgage 
upon  his  farm  would  expire,  but  the  sums  he  had  invested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  it  when  due  must  be  held  ready  for  use.     The  assurance 
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of  great  and  certain  profit  in  the  mean  time  rendered  this  step  easy;  and, 
even  at  the  worst,  he  reflected,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  new  mortgage  whereby  to  liquidate  the  old.  A  notice,  which  he  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  that  a  second  assessment  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
Amaranth  stock  had  been  made  was  both  imexpected  and  disquieting. 
Mr.  Blessing,  however,  accompanied  it  with  a  letter,  making  clear,  not 
only  the  necessity  but  the  admirable  wisdom  of  a  greater  present  outlay 
than  had  been  anticipated.  So  the  first  of  April — ^the  usual  business 
anniversary  of  the  neighbourhood — ^went  smoothly  by.  Money  was 
plenty,  the  Asten  credit  had  always  been  sound,  and  Joseph  tasted  for 
the  first  time  a  pleasant  sense  of  power  in  so  easily  receiving  and  trans- 
ferring considerable  sums. 

One  result  of  the  venture  was  the  development  of  a  new  phase  in 
Julia's  nature.  She  not  only  accepted  the  future  profit  as  certain,  but 
she  had  apparently  calculated  its  exact  amount  and  framed  her  plans 
accordingly.  If  she  had  been  humiliated  by  the  character  of  Joseph's 
first  business  transaction  with  her  father,  she  now  made -amends  for  it. 
"Pa"  was  their  good  genius.  "Pa"  was  the  agency  whereby  they 
should  achieve  wealth  and  social  importance.  Joseph  now  had  the  clea- 
rest evidence  of  the  difference  between  a  liian  who  knew  the  world  and 
was  of  value  in  it,  and  their  slow,  dull-headed  country  neighbours. 
Indeed,  Julia  seemed  to  consider  the  Asten  property  as  rather  contemp- 
tible beside  the  splendour  of  the  Blessing  scheme.  Her  gratitude  for  a 
quiet  home,  her  love  of  country  life,  her  disparagement  of  the  shams  and 
exactions  of  "  society,"  were  given  up  as  suddenly  and  coolly  as  if  she 
had  never  affected  them.  She  gave. herself  no  pains  to  make  the  ti*ansi- 
tion  gradual,  and  thus  lessen  its  shock.  Perhaps  she  supposed  that 
Joseph's  fresh,  unsuspicious  nature  was  so  plastic  that  it  had  already 
sufiiciently  taken  her  impress,  and  that  he  would  easily  forget  the  mask 
she  had  worn.    If  so,  she  was  seriously  mistaken. 

He  saw,  vvith  a  deadly  chill  of  the  heart,  the  change  in  her  manner, — ^a 
change  so  complete  that  another  face  confronted  him  at  the  table,  even 
as  another  heart  beat  beside  his  on  the  dishallowed  marriage-bed.  He 
saw  the  gentle  droop  vanish  from  the  eyelids,  leaving  the  cold,  flinty 
pupils  unshaded ;  the  soft  appeal  of  the  half-opened  lips  was  lost  in  the 
rigid,  almost  cruel  compression  which  now  seemed  habitual  to  them ;  all 
the  slight  dependent  gestures,  the  tender  airs  of  reference  to  his  will  or 
pleasure,  had  rapidly  transformed  themselves  into  expressions  of  com- 
mand or  obstinate  resistance.  But  the  patience  of  a  loving  man  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  loving  woman :  he  was  silent,  although  his  silence  covered 
an  ever-increasing  sense  of  outrage. 

Once  it  happened,  that  after  Julia  had  been  unusually  eloquent  con- 
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ceming  ^^  what  pa  is  doing  for  us,"  and  what  use  they  should  make  of 
"  pa's  money,  as  I  call  it,"  Joseph  quietly  remarked : — 

^^  You  seem  to  forget,  Julia,  that  without  my  money  not  much  could 
have  been  done." 

An  angry  colour  came  into  her  face ;  but,  on  second  thought,  she  bent 
her  head,  and  murmured  in  an  offended  voice :  '^  It  is  very  mean  and 
ungenerous  in  you  to  refer  to  our  temporary  poverty.  You  might  f oi^et, 
by  this  time,  the  help  papa  was  compelled  to  ask  of  you." 

*'*'  I  did  not  think  of  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  ^^  Besides,  you  did  not  seem 
entirely  satisfied  with  my  help,  at  the  time." 

"  0,  how  you  misunderstand  me ! "  she  groaned.  "  I  only  wished  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  need.  He  is  so  generous,  so  considerate  towards 
OS,  that  we  only  guess  his  misfortune  at  the  last  moment." 

The  possibility  of  being  unjust  silenced  Joseph.  There  were  tears  in 
Julia's  voice,  and  he  imagined  they  would  soon  rise  to  her  eyes.  After 
a  long,  uncomfortable  pause,  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  changing  the 
subject :  ^^  What  can  have  become  of  Elwood  Withers  f  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  months." 

^^  I  don't  think  you  need  care  to  know,"  she  remarked..  ^^  He's  a  rongli, 
vulgar  fellow :  it's  just  as  well  if  he  keeps  away  from  us." 

^^  Julia !  he  is  my  friend,  and  must  always  be  welcome  to  me.  You 
were  friendly  enough  towards  him,  and  towards  all  the  neighbourhood, 
last  summer:  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  a  good  word  to  saj, 
now  !  " 

He  spoke  warmly  and  indignantly.  Julia,  however,  looked  at  him 
with  a  calm,  smiling  face.  ^^  It  is  very  simple,"  she  said.  ^^  Yon  will 
agree  with  me,  in  another  year.  A  guest,  as  I  was,  must  try  to  see  only 
the  pleasant  side  of  people :  that's  our  duty;  and  so  I  enjoyed — ^as  much 
as  I  could — ^the  rusticity,  the  awkwardness,  the  ignorance,  the  (now, 
don't  be  vexed,  dear !) — the  vulgarity  of  your  friend.  As  one  of  the 
society  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  resident,  I  am  not  bound  to  any  such 
delicacy.  I  take  the  same  right  to  judge  and  select  as  I  should  take 
anywhere.  Unless  I  am  to  be  hypocritical,  I  cannot — ^towards  you,  at 
least— conceal  my  real  f  ealings.  How  shall  I  ever  get  you  to  see  the 
difference  between  yourself  and  these  people,  imless  I  continually  point 
it  out?  You  are  modest,  and  don't  like  to  acknowledge  your  own 
superiority." 

She  rose  from  the  table,  laughing,  and  went  out  of  the  room  humming 
a  lively  air,  leaving  Joseph  to  make  the  best  of  her  words. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  work  on  the  branch  railway,  extending  down 
the  valley,  reached  a  point  where  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Asten  farm. 
Joseph,  on  riding  over  to  inspect  the  operations,  was  surprised  to  find 
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Elwood,  who  had  left  his  father's  place  and  become  a  sub-contractor. 
The  latter  showed  his  hearty  delight  at  their  meeting. 

''  IVe  been  meaning  to  come  up,"  he  said,  ^^  but  this  is  a  busy  time  for 
me.  It's  a  chance  I  couldn't  let  slip,  and  now  that  I've  taken  hold  I 
must  hold  on.  I  begin  to  think  this  is  the  thing  I  was  made  for, 
Joseph." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  Joseph  answered,  "  and  yet  I'm  sure 
you  are  right.     How  did  you  hit  upon  it  ?  " 

"  /  didn't ;  it  was  Mr.  Held." 

"PhiHp?" 

"  Him.  You  know  I've  been  hauling  for  the  Forge,  and  so  it  turned 
up  by  degrees,  as  I  may  say.  He's  at  home,  and,  I  expect,  looking  for 
you.    But  how  are  you  now,  really  ?  " 

Elwood's  question  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew  how  to  say. 
Suddenly,  in  a  flash  of  memory,  their  talk  of  the  previous  year  returned 
to  Joseph's  mind ;  he  saw  his  friend's  true  instincts  and  his  own  blindness 
as  never  before.  But  he  must  dissemble,  if  possible,  with  that  strong, 
rough,  kindly  face  before  him. 

'*  0,"  he  said,  attempting  a  cheerful  air,  ^^  I  am  one  of  the  old  folks 
now.    You  must  come  up — ^" 

The  recollection  of  Julia's  words  cut  short  the  invitation  upon  his  Hps. 
A  sharp  pang  went  through  his  heart,  and  the  treacherous  blood  crowded 
to  his  face  all  the  more  that  he  tried  to  hold  it  back. 

"  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  where  we're  going  to  make  the  cutting," 
Elwood  quietly  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm.  Joseph  fancied,  thence- 
forth, that  there  was  a  special  kindness  in  his  manner,  and  the  sus- 
picion seemed  to  rankle  in  his  mind  as  if  he  had  been  slighted  by  his 
friend. 

As  before,  to  vary  the  tedium  of  his  empty  life,  so  now,  to  escape  from 
the  knowledge  which  he  found  himself  more  and  more  powerless  to 
resist,  he  busied  himself  beyond  all  need  with  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Philip  had  returned  with  his  sister,  he  knew,  but  after  the  meeting  with 
Elwood  he  shrank  with  a  painful  dread  from  Philip's  heart-deep,  intimate 
eye.  Julia,  however,  aU  the  more  made  use  of  the  soft  spring  weather 
to  survey  the  social  ground,  and  choose  where  to  take  her  stand.  Joseph 
scarcely  knew,  indeed,  how  extensive  her  operations  had  been,  until  she 
announced  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Hopetons,  who  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  renovated  Calvert  place.  She  enlarged,  more  than  was 
necessary,  on  the  distinguished  city  position  of  the  family,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  "  cultivating  "  its  coumtry  members.  Joseph's  single  brief  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Hopeton — ^who  was  a  short,  solid  man,  in  ripe  middle  age, 
of  a  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  though  not  a  remarkably  intellectual,  stamp 
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— Iiad  been  agreeable,  and  he  recognised  the  obligation  to  be  neighbourly. 
Therefore  he  readily  accepted  the  inyitation  on  his  own  gronnds. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Julia,  after  spending  the  morning  over  lier 
toilet,  came  forth  resplendent  in  rosy  silk,  bright  and  dazzling  in  com- 
plexion, and  with  all  her  former  grace  of  languid  eyelids  and  parted  lipe. 
The  void  in  Joseph's  heart  grew  wider  at  the  sight  of  her ;  for  he  per- 
ceived, as  never  before,  her  consummate  skill  in  assuming  a  false  cha- 
racter. It  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  so  deluded.  For 
the  first  time  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  which  was  almost  disgust,  came  upon 
him  as  he  listened  to  her  prattle  of  delight  in  the  soft  weather,  and  the 
fragrant  woods,  and  the  blossoming  orchards.  Was  not,  also,  this  delight 
assumed?  he  asked  himself :  false  in  one  thing,  false  in  all,  was  the  fatal 
logic  which  then  and  there  began  its  torment. 

The  most  that  was  possible  in  such  a  short  time  had  been  achieved  on 
the  Calvert  place.  The  house  had  been  brightened,  surrounded  by  light, 
•  aiiy  verandas,  and  the  lawn  and  garden,  thrown  into  one  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  gardener,  were  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  A 
broad,  solid  gravel- walk  replaced  the  old  tan-covered  path ;  a  pretty 
fountain  tinkled  before  the  door;  thick  beds  of  geranium  in  flower  studded 
the  turf,  and  veritable  thickets  of  rose-trees  were  waiting  for  June. 
Within  the  house,  some  rooms  had  been  thrown  together,  the  walls  richly 
yet  harmoniously  coloured,  and  the  sumptuous  furniture  thus  received  a 
proper  setting.  In  contrast  to  the  houses  of  even  the  wealthiest  f  arrneTS, 
which  expressed  a  nicely  reckoned  sufficiency  of  comfort,  the  place  had 
an  air  of  -joyous  profusion,  of  a  wealth  which  delighted  in  itself. 

Mr.  Hopeton  met  them  with  the  frank,  offhand  manner  of  a  man  of 
business.  His  wife  followed,  and  the  two  guests  made  a  rapid  inspection 
of  her  as  she  came  down  the  hall.  Julia  noticed  that  her  crocus-coloured 
dress  was  high  in  the  neck,  and  plainly  trimmed ;  that  she  wore  no  or- 
naments, and  that  the  natural  pallor  of  her  complexion  had  not  been 
corrected  by  art.  Joseph  remarked  the  simple  grace  of  her  movement, 
the  large,  dark,  inscrutable  eyes,  the  smooth  bands  of  her  black  hair,  and 
the  pure  though  somewhat  lengthened  oval  of  her  face.  The  gentle 
dignity  of  her  manner  more  than  refreshed,  it  soothed  him.  She  was  so 
much  younger  than  her  husband  that  Joseph  involuntary  wondered  how 
they  should  have  come  together. 

The  greetings  were  scarcely  over  before  Philip  and  Madeline  Held 
arrived.  Julia,  with  the  least  little  gush  of  tenderness,  kissed  the  latter, 
whom  Philip  then  presented  to  Joseph  for  the  first  time.  She  had  the 
same  wavy  hair  as  her  brother,  but  the  golden  hue  was  deepened  nearly 
into  brown,  and  her  eyes  were  a  clear  hazel.  It  was  also  the  same  frank? 
firm  face,  but  her  woman's  smile  was  so  much  the  sweeter  as  her  lips 
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were  lovelier  than  the  man's.    Joseph  seemed  to  clasp  an  instant  friend- 
ship in  her  offered  hand. 

There  was  but  one  other  guest,  who,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was 
Lucy  Henderson.  Julia  concealed  whatever  she  might  have  felt,  and 
made  so  much  reference  to  their  former  meetings  as  might  satisfy  Lucy 
without  conveying  to  Mrs.  Hopeton  the  impression  of  any  special  inti- 
macy. Lucy  looked  thin  and* worn,  and  her  black  silk  dress  was  not  of 
the  latest  fashion  :  she  seemed  to  be  the  poor  relation  of  the  company. 
Joseph  learned  that  she  had  taken  one  of  the  schools  in  the  valley,  for 
the  summer.  Her  manner  to  him  was  as  simple  and  friendly  as  ever, 
but  he  felt  the  presence  of  some  new  element  of  strength  and  self-reliance 
in  her  nature. 

His  place,  at  dinner,  was  beside  Mrs.  Hopeton,  while  Lucy — ^apparently 
by  accident — sat  upon  the  other  side  of  the  hostess.  Philip  and  the  host 
led  the  conversation,  confining  it  too  exclusively  to  the  railroad  and  iron 
interests ;  but  these  finally  languished,  and  gave  way  to  other  topics  in 
which  all  could  take  part.  Joseph  felt  that  while  the  others,  except 
Lucy  and  himself,  were  fashioned  under  different  aspects  of  life,  some  of 
which  they  shared  in  common,  yet  that  their  seeming  ease  and  freedom 
of  communication  touched,  here  and  there,  some  invisible  limit,  which 
they  were  careful  not  to  pass.  Even  Philip  appeared  to  be  beyond  his- 
reach,  for  the  time. 

The  country  and  the  people,  being  comparatively  new  to  them,, 
naturally  came  to  be  discussed. 

"  Mr.  Held,  or  Mr.  Asten, — either  of  you  know  both," — ^Mr.  Hopeton 
asked,  "  What  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  society  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country?" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  too  little  of  the  city,"  said  Joseph. 

"  And  I  know  too  little  of  the  country, — ^here,  at  least,"  Philip  added. 
''  Of  course  the  same  passions  and  prejudices  come  into  play  everywhere. 
There  are  circles,  there  are  jealousies,  ups  ajnd  dovms,  scandals,  suppres- 
sions, and  rehabilitations ;  it  can't  be  otherwise." 

"  Are  they  not  a  little  worse  in  the  country,"  said  Julia,  "  because — 
I  may  ask  the  question  here,  among  t«-— there  is  leas  refinement  of 
manner?" 

"If  the  external  forms  are  ruder,"  Philip  resumed,  " it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage, in  one  sense.     Hypocrisy  cannot  be  developed  into  an  art." 

Julia  bit  her  lip,  and  was  silent. 

"But  are  the  country  people,  hereabouts,  so  rough?"  Mrs.  Hopeton 
asked.  "I  confess  that  they  don't  seem  so  to  me.  What  do  you  say. 
Miss  Henderson?" 

'  Perhaps  I  am  not  an  impartial  witness,"  Lucy  answered.     "  We  care 
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less  about  what  is  called  ^manners'  than  the  city  people.     We  have  no 
fixed  rules  for  dress  and  behaviour,— only  we  don't  like  any  one  to  differ 
too  much  from  the  rest  of  us." 

"  That's  it ! "  Mr.  Hopeton  cried ;  "  the  tyrannical  levelling  sentiment 
of  an  imperfectly  developed  community !  Fortunately,  I  am  beyond  its 
reach." 

Julia's  eyes  sparkled :  she  looked  across  the  table  at  Joseph,  with  a 
triumphant  air. 

Philip  suddenly  raised  his  head.  "  How  would  you  correct  it?  Simply 
by  resistance  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Hopeton  laughed.  ^^  I  should  no  doubt  get  myself  into  a  homet's- 
nest.     No ;  by  indifference ! " 

Then  Madeline  Held  spoke.  "  Excuse  me,"  she  said;  "  but  is  indiffer- 
ence possible,  even  if  it  were  right?  You  seem  to  take  the  levelling 
spirit  for  granted,  without  looking  into  its  character  and  causes ;  there 
must  be  some  natural  sense  of  justice,  no  matter  how  imperfectly  society 
is  developed.  We  are  members  of  this  community, — at  least,  Philip 
and  I  certainly  consider  ourselves  so, — and  I  am  determined  not  to  judge 
it  without  knowledge,  or  to  offend  what  may  be  only  mechanical  habits 
of  thought,  unless  I  can  see  a  sure  advantage  in  doing  so." 

Lucy  Henderson  looked  at  the  speaker  vidth  a  bright,  grateful  face. 
Joseph's  eyes  wandered  from  her  to  Julia,  who  was  sOent  and  watchful. 

"  But  I  have  no  time  for  such  conscientious  studies,"  Mr.  Hopeton  re- 
sumed. "'  One  can  be  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  neighbours,  and  let  the 
mass  go.  Indifference,  after  all,  is  the  best  philosophy.  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Held?" 

^^  Indifference  1 "  Philip  echoed.  A  dark  flush  came  into  his  face,  and 
he  was  silent  a  moment.  ^^  Yes :  our  hearts  are  inconvenient  appendages. 
We  suffer  a  deal  from  unnecessary  sympathies,  and  from  imagimng,  I 
suppose,  that  others  feel  them  as  we  do.  These  uneasy  features  of 
society  are  simply  the  effort  of  nature  to  find  some  occupation  for  brains 
otherwise  idle — or  empty.  Teach  the  people  to  think,  and  they  wiD 
disappear." 

Joseph  stared  at  Philip,  feeling  that  a  secret  bitterness  was  hidden 
under  his  careless,  mocking  air.  Mrs.  Hopeton  rose,  and  the  company 
left  the  table.  Madeline  Held  had  a  troubled  expression,  but  there  was 
an  eager,  singular  brightness  in  Julia's  eyes. 

"  EmDy,  let  us  have  coffee  on  the  veranda,"  said  Mr.  Hopeton,  leading 
the  way.  He  had  already  half  forgotten  the  subject  of  conversation : 
his  own  expressions,  in  fact,  had  been  made  very  much  at  random,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  talk.  He  had  no  very  ^^^ 
views  of  any  kind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  business  activity. 
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Philip,  noticing  the  impression  he  had  made  on  Joseph,  drew  him  to 
one  side.  ^^  Don't  seriously  remember  mj  words  against  me,"  he  said ; 
'^you  were  sorry  to  hear  them,  I  know.  All  I  meant  was,  that  an  over- 
sensitive tenderness  towards  everybody  is  a  fault.  Besides,  I  was  pro- 
voked to  answer  him  in  his  own  vein." 

"  But,  Philip  I "  Joseph  whispered,  "  such  words  tempt  me !  What  if 
they  were  true  t — it  would  be  dreadful." 

Philip  grasped  his  arm  with  a  painful  force.  ^^  They  never  can  be 
true  to  you,  Joseph,"  he  said.  ' 

Gay  and  pleasant  as  the  company  seemed  to  be,  each  one  felt  a  secret 
sense  of  relief  when  it  came  to  an  end.  As  Joseph  drove  homewards, 
silently  recalling  what  had  been  said,  Julia  interrupted  his  reflections 
with :  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Hopetons  ?  " 

^^  She  is  an  interesting  woman,"  he  answered. 

"But  reserved ;  and  she  shows  very  little  taste  in  dress.  However,  I 
suppose  you  hardly  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  She  kept  Lucy 
Henderson  beside  her  as  a  foil;  Madeline  Held  would  have  been 
damaging." 

Joseph  only  partly  guessed  her  meaning ;  it  was  repugnant,  and  he 
determined  to  avoid  its  further  discussion. 

"  Hopeton  is  a  shrewd  business  man,"  Julia  continued,  "  but  he  cannot 
compare  with  her  for  shrewdness,— either  with  her,  or — ^Philip  Held ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  made  a  discovery  before  the  dinner  was  over,  which  you — ^innocent, 
misuspecting  man  that  you  are — ^might  have  before  your  eyes  for  years, 
without  seeing  it.     Tell  me  now,  honestly,  did  you  notice  nothing?" 

"  What  should  I  notice,  beyond  what  was  said  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  was  the  least ! "  she  cried ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  knew  you  couldn't. 
And  perhaps  you  wont  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  Philip  Held, — 
your  particular  friend,  your  hero,  for  aught  I  know  your  pattern  of 
virtue  and  character  and  all  that  is  manly  and  noble, — that  Philip  Held, 
I  say,  is  furiously  in  love  with  Mrs.  Hopeton !" 

Joseph  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  turned  aroimd  with  an  angry 
red  on  his  brow.     "  Julia ! "  he  said,  "  how  dare  you  speak  so  of  Philip ! " 

She  laughed.  "  Because  I  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  when  I  see  it.  I 
thought  I  should  surprise  you.  I  remembered  a  certain  rumour  I  had 
heard  before  she  was  married, — ^while  she  was  Emily  Marrable, — ^and  I 
watched  them  closer  than  they  guessed.     I'm  certain  of  Philip ;  as  for 

« 

her,  she's  a  deep  creature,  and  she  was  on  her  guard ;  but  they  are  near 
neighbours." 

Joseph  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  indignant.  "It  is  your  own 
fancy !"  he  exclaimed.     "  You  hate  Philip  on  account  of  that  affair  with 
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Clementina ;  but  you  ought  to  have  some  respect  for  the  woman  whose 
hospitality  you  have  accepted !" 

^^  Bless  me !  I  have  any  quantity  of  respect,  both  for  her  and  her 
furniture.  By  the  bye,  Joseph,  our  parlour  would  furnish  better  than 
hers ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  few  changes  we  might  make,  which 
would  wonderfully  improve  the  house.  As  for  Philip,  Clementina  was 
a  fool.  She'd  be  glad  enough  to  have  him  now,  but  in  these  matters, 
once  gone  is  gone  for  good.  Somehow,  people  who  many  for  love  very 
often  get  rich  afterwards,— ourselves,  for  instance." 

It  was  some  time  before  Joseph's  excitement  subsided.  He  had  re- 
sented Julia's  suspicion  as  dishonourable  to  Philip,  yet  he  could  not 
banish  the  conjecture  of  its  possible  truth.  If  Philip's  ftffected  cynicism 
had  tempted  him,  Julia's  unblushing  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a 
passion  which  was  forbidden,  and  therefore  positively  guilty,  seemed  to 
stain  the  pure  texture  of  his  nature.  The  lightness  with  which  she  spoke 
of  the  matter  was  even  more  abhorrent  to  him  than  the  assertion  itself: 
the  malicious  satisfaction  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  had  not  escaped  his 
ear. 

"Julia,"  he  said,  just  before  they  reached  home,  "  do  not  mention  your 
fancy  to  another  soul  than  me.     It  would  reflect  discredit  on  you." 

*'  You  are  innocent,"  she  answered.  "  And  you  are  not  complimentaiy. 
If  I  have  any  remarkable  quality,  it  is  tact.  Whenever  I  speak,  I  shall 
know  the  effect  beforehand :  even  pa,  with  all  his  official  experience,  is 
no  match  for  me  in  this  line.  I  see  what  the  Hopetons  are  after,  and  I 
mean  to  show  them  that  we  were  first  in  the  field.  Don't  be  concerned, 
you  good,  excitable  creature,  you  are  no  match  for  such  well-drilled 
people.  Let  me  alone,  and  before  the  summer  is  over  toe  will  give  the 
law  to  the  neighbourhood ! " 


Chapter  XVI. 

The  bare,  repulsive,  inexorable  truth  was  revealed  at  last.  There  was 
no  longer  any  foothold  for  doubt,  any  possibility  of  continuing  his  des- 
perate self-deceit.  From  that  day  all  the  joy,  the  trust,  the  hope  seemed 
to  fade  out  of  Joseph's  life.  What  had  been  lost  was  irretrievable :  the 
delusion  of  a  few  months  had  fixed  his  fate  for  ever. 

His  sense  of  outrage  was  so  strong  and  keen, — so  burned  upon  his 
consciousness  as  to  effect  him  like  a  dull  physical  pain, — ^that  a  just  and 
temperate  review  of  his  situation  was  impossible.  False  in  one  thing, 
false  in  all ;  that  was  the  single,  inevitable  conclusion.  Of  course  she 
had  never  even  loved  him.  Her  coy  maiden  airs,  her  warm  abandonment 
to  feeling,  her  very  tears  and  blushes,  were  artfully  simulated ;  perhaps^. 
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indeed,  she  had  laughed  in  heart,  yea,  sneered,  at  his  credulous  tender- 
ness !  Her  assumption  of  rule,  therefore,  became  an  arrogance  not  to 
be  borne.  What  right  had  she,  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  there  is  no 
name  and  no  punishment,  to  reverse  the  secret  justice  of  the  soul,  and 
claim  to  be  rewarded?" 

So  reasoned  Joseph  to  himself,  in  his  solitary  broodings ;  but  the  spell 
was  not  so  entirely  broken  as  he  imagined.  Sternly  as  he  might  have 
resolved  in  advance,  there  was  a  glamour  in  her  mask  of  cheerfulness  and 
gentleness,  which  made  his  resolution  seem  hard  and  cruel.  In  her  pre- 
sence he  could  not  clearly  remember  his  wrongs :  the  past  delusion  had 
been  a  reality,  nevertheless ;  and  he  could  make  no  assertion  which  did 
not  involve  his  own  miserable  humiliation.  Thus  the  depth  and  vital 
force  of  his  struggle  could  not  be  guessed  by  Julia.  She  saw  only  irri- 
table moods,  the  natural  male  resistance  which  she  had  often  remarked 
in  her  father, — ^perhaps,  also,  the  annoyance  of  giving  up  certain 
^^romantic  "  fancies,  which  she  believed  to  be  common  to  all  young  men, 
and  never  permanent.  Even  an  open  rupture  could  not  have  pushed 
them  apart  so  rapidly  as  this  hollow  external  routine  of  life. 

Joseph  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  Philip,  whom  he  found 

busy  in  forge  and  foundry.     "  This  would  be  the  life  for  you ! "  he  said : 

^^  we  deal  only  with  physical  forces,  human  and  elemental:  we  direct 

and  create  power,  yet  still  obey  the  command  to  put  money  in  our  purses." 

'^Is  that  one  secret  of  your  strength?"  Joseph  asked. 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  any  ?  " 

'^  I  feel  it,"  said  Joseph ;  and  even  as  he  said  it  he  remembered  Julia's 
unworthy  suspicion. 

^^  Come  up  and  see  Madeline  a  moment,  and  the  home  she  has  made 
for  me.  We  get  on  very  well,  for  brother  and  sister,— -especially  since 
ber  will  is  about  as  stubborn  as  mine." 

Madeline  was  very  bright  and  cheerful,  and  Joseph,  certainly,  saw  no 
signs  of  a  stubborn  will  in  her  fair  face.  She  was  very  simply  dressed, 
and  busy  mth  some  task  of  needle- work  which  she  did  not  lay  aside. 

^^  You  might  pass  already  for  a  member  of  our  community,"  he  could 
not  help  saying. 

"  I  think  your  most  democratic  farmers  will  accept  me,"  she  answered, 
''  when  they  learn  that  I  am  Philip's  housekeeper.  The  only  dispute  we 
have  had,  or  are  likely  to  have,  is  in  relation  to  the  salary." 

•"  She  is  an  inconsistent  creature,  Joseph,"  said  Philip.  "  I  was  obliged 
to  ofEer  her  as  much  as  she  earned  by  her  music-lessons,  before  she  would 
come  at  all,  and  now  she  can't  find  work  enough  to  balance  it." 

^^  How  can  I,  Philip,  when  you  tempt  me  every  day  with  walks  and 
rides,  botany,  geology,  and  sketching  from  nature  ?  " 
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So  much  frank,  affectionate  confidence  showed  itself  through  the  play- 
f ol  gossip  of  the  two,  that  Joseph  was  at  once  comforted  and  pained. 
^  If  I  had  onlj  had  a  sister ! "  he  sighed  to  Philip,  as  they  walked  down 
the  knoll. 

The  friends  took  the  valley  road,  Joseph  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle.  The  stream  was  full  to  its  banks,  and  crystal  clear :  shoals  of 
young  fishes  passed  like  drifted  leaves  over  the  pebbly  ground,  and  the 
fragrant  water-beetles  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  eddies.  Overhead 
the  vaults  of  the  great  elms  and  sycamores  were  filled  with  the  green, 
delicious  illumination  of  the  tender  foliage.  It  was  a  scene  and  a  season 
for  idle  happiness. 

Yet  the  first  words  Philip  spoke,  after  a  long  silence,  were :  '^  May  I 
speak  now?"  There  was  infinite  love  and. pity  in  his  voice.  He  took 
Joseph  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  whispered. 

"  It  has  come."  Philip  continued ;  "  you  cannot  hide  it  from  yourself 
any  longer.  My  pain  is  that  I  did  not  dare  to  warn  you,  though  at  the 
risk  of  loosing  your  friendship.     There  was  so  little  time — ^ 

''  You  did  try  to  warn  me,  Philip !  I  have  recalled  your  words,  and 
the  trouble  in  your  face  as  you  spoke,  a  thousand  times.  I  was  a  fool, 
a  blind,  miserable  fool,  and  my  folly  has  ruined  my  life ! " 

"  Strange,"  said  Philip,  musingly,  "  that  only  a  perfectly  good  and 
pure  nature  can  fall  into  such  a  wretched  snare.  And  yet  ^  Virtue  is  its 
own  reward,'  is  dinned  into  our  ears !  It  is  Hell  for  a  single  fault :  nay, 
not  even  a  fault,  an  innocent  mistake !  But  let  us  see  what  can  be  done: 
is  there  no  common  ground  whereon  your  natures  can  stand  together? 
If  there  should  be  a  child — ^" 

Joseph  shuddered.  "  Once  it  seemed  too  great,  too  wonderful  a  hope," 
he  said,  "  but  now,  I  don't  dare  to  wish  for  it.  Philip,  I  am  too  sorely 
hurt  to  think  clearly :  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  It  is  a  miser- 
able kind  of  comfort  to  me  to  have  your  sympathy,  but  I  fear  you  can- 
not help  me." 

Philip  saw  that  he  could  bear  no  more:  his  face  was  pale  to  the  lips 
and  his  hands  trembled.  He  led  him  to  the  bank,  sat  down  beside  him^ 
and  laid  his  arm  about  his  neck.  The  silence  and  the  caress  were  more 
soothing  to  Joseph  than  any  words  ;  he  soon  became  calm,  and  remem- 
bered an  important  part  of  his  errand,  which  was  to  acquaint  Philip  with 
the  oil  speculation,  and  to  ask  his  advice. 

They  discussed  the  matter  long  and  gravely.  With  all  his  questions, 
and  the  somewhat  imperfect  information  which  Joseph  was  able  to  give, 
Philip  could  not  satisfy  himself  whether  the  scheme  was  a  simple  swindle 
or  a  well-considered  business  venture.     Two  or  three  of  the  names  were 
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respectable,  but  the  chief  agent,  Kanuke,  was  unknown  to  him  ;  more- 
over, Mr.  Blessing's  apparent  prominence  in  the  undertaking  did  not 
inspire  him  with  much  confidence. 

^^  How  much  have  you  already  paid  on  the  stock  ?  "  he  asked. 

^^  Three  instalments,  which,  Mr.  Blessing  thinks,  is  all  that  will  be 
called  for.  However,  I  have  the  money  for  a  fourth,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. He  writes  to  me  that  the  stock  has  already  risen  a  hundred  per 
cent,  in  value." 

^^If  that  is  so,"  said  Philip,  ^^let  me  advise  you  to  sell  half  of  it,  at 
once.  The  sum  received  will  cover  your  liabilities,  and  the  half  you 
retain,  as  a  venture,  will  give  you  no  further  anxiety." 

"  I  had  thought  of  that ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  my  father-in-law  will 
oppose  such  a  step  with  all  his  might.  You  must  know  him,  PhiHp ; 
tell  me,  frankly,  your  opinion  of  his  character." 

^^  Blessing  belongs  to  a  class  familiar  enough  to  me,"  Philip  answered: 
''yet  I  doubt  whether  you  will  comprehend  it.  He  is  2^  swaggering, 
aouable,  magnificent  adventurer ;  never  purposely  dishonest,  I  am  sure, 
yet  sometimes  engaged  in  transactions  that  would  not  bear  much  scrutiny. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  ups  and  downs.  After  a  successful  speculation, 
he  is  luxurious,  open-handed,  and  absurdly  self-confident :  he  then  good- 
humouredly  descends  to  poverty,  because  he  never  believes  it  can  last 
long.  He  is  unreliable,  from  his  over-sanguine  temperament ;  and  yet 
tliis  very  temperament  gives  him  a  certain  power  and  influence.  Some 
of  our  best  men  are  on  familiar  terms  with  him.  They  are  on  their 
guard  against  his  pecuniary  approaches,  they  laugh  at  his  extravagant 
schemes,  but  they  now  and  then  find  him  useful.  I  heard  Gray,  the 
editor,  once  speak  of  hi'm  as  a  man  'filled  with  available  enthu- 
siasms,' and  I  gue3S  that  phrase  hits  both  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness." 

On  the  whole,  Joseph  felt  rather  relieved  than  disquieted.  The 
heart  was  lighter  in  his  breast  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
homewards. 

Philip  slowly  walked  forwards,  yielding  his  mind  to  thoughts  wherein 
Joseph  was  an  important  but  not  the  principal  figure.  Was  there  a 
positive  strength,  he  asked  himself,  in  a  wider  practical  experience  of 
^e  ?  Did  such  experience  really  strengthen  the  basis  of  character  which 
mnst  support  a  man,  when  some  unexpected  moral  crisis  comes  upon 
^?  He  knew  that  he  seemed  strong,  to  Joseph;  but  the  latter,  so 
far,  was  bearing  his  terrible  test  with  a  patience  drawn  from  some  source 
of  elemental  power.  Joseph  had  simply  been  ignorant:  he  had  been 
proud,  impatient,  and — he  now  confessed  to  himself — ^weakly  jealous. 
^  both  cases,  a  mistake  had  passed  beyond  the  plastic  stage  where  life 

2  a 
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may  still  be  remoulded :  it  had  hardened  into  an  inexorable  fate.    What 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

A  light  footstep  interrupted  his  reflections.  He  looked  up,  and  almost 
started,  on  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Hopeton. 

Her  face  was  flushed  from  her  walk  and  the  mellow  warmth  of  the 
afternoon.  She  held  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers — pink  azaleas,  delicate 
sigillarias,  valerian,  and  scarlet  painted-cup.  She  first  broke  the  silence 
by  asking  after  Madeline. 

^^  Busy  with  some  important  sewing — curtains,  I  fancy.  She  is  be- 
coming an  inveterate  housekeeper,"  Philip  said. 

^^  I  am  glad,  for  her  sake,  that  she  is  here.  And  it  must  be  veiy 
pleasant  for  you,  after  all  your  wanderings." 

^^  I  must  look  on  it,  I  suppose,"  Philip  answered,  ^^  as  the  only  kind 
of  a  home  I  shall  ever  have, — ^while  it  lasts.  But  Madeline's  life  mmt 
not  be  mutilated  because  mine  happens  to  be." 

The  warm  colour  left  Mrs.  Hopeton's  face.  She  strove  to  make  her 
voice  cold  and  steady,  as  she  said :  ^^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  growing  so 
bitter,  Mr.  Held." 

^^  I  dont  think  it  is  my  proper  nature,  Mrs.  Hopeton.  But  yoa 
startled  me  out  of  a  retrospect,  which  had  exhausted  my  capacity  for 
self-reproach,  and  was  about  to  become  self-cursing.  There  is  no 
bitterness  quite  equal  to  that  of  seeing  how  weakly  one  has  thrown 
away  an  irrecoverable  fortune." 

She  stood  before  him,  silent  and  disturbed.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
understand,  yet  it  seemed  equally  impossible  to  answer  him.  She  gave 
one  glance  at  his  earnest,  dark  grey  eyes,  his  handsome,  manly  face,  and 
the  sprinkled  glosses  of  sunshine  on  his  golden  hair,  and  felt  a  chill 
strike  to  her  heart.     She  moved  a  step,  as  if  to  end  the  interview. 

"  Only  one  moment,  Mrs.  Hopeton — ^Emily ! "  Philip  cried.  "  We 
may  not  meet  again — ^thus — ^for  years.  I  will  not  needlessly  recall  the 
past.  I  only  mean  to  speak ,  of  my  offence, — ^to  acknowledge  it,  and 
exonerate  you  from  any  share  in  the  misunderstanding  which — ^which 
made  us  what  we  ^e.  You  cannot  fed  the  burden  of  an  unpardoned 
fault ;  but  will  you  not  allow  me  to  enlighten  mine?  " 

A  softer  change  came  over  her  stately  form.  Her  arm  relaxed,  and 
the  wild-flowers  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"I  was  wrong,  first,"  Philip  went  on,  "in  not  frankly  confiding  to  you 
the  knowledge  of  a  boykh  illusion  and  disappointment.  I  had  been 
heartlessly  treated :  it  was  a  silly  affair,  not  worth  the  telling  now;  hot 
the  leaven  of  mistrust  it  left  behind  was  not  fully  worked  out  of  my 
nature.  Then,  too,  I  had  private  troubles,  which  my  pride — sore,  just 
then,  from  many  a  trifling  prick,  at  which  I  should  now  laugh — ^led  me 
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to  conceal.  I  need  not  go  over  the  appearances  which  provoked  me  into 
a  display  of  temper  as  unjust  as  it  was  unmanly, — ^it  is  enough  to  say 
that  all  circumstances  combined  to  make  me  impatient,  suspicious,  fiercely 
jealous.  I  never  paused  to  reflect  that  you  could  not  know  the  series  of 
aggravations  which  preceded  our  misimderstanding.  I  did  not  guess  how 
far  I  was  giving  expression  to  Mem,  and  unconsciously  transferring  to 
you  the  offences  of  others.  Nay,  I  exacted  a  complete  surrender  of 
your  woman's  pride,  because  a  woman  had  already  chosen  to  make  a 
plaything  of  my  green  boy-love.  There  is  no  use  in  speaking  of  any  of 
the  particulars  of  our  quarrel ;  for  I  confess  to  you  that  I  was  recklessly, 
nuserably  wrong.  But  the  time  has  come  when  you  can  afford  to  be 
generous,  when  you  can  allow  yourself  to  speak  my  forgiveness.  Not 
for  the  sake  of  anything  I  might  have  been  to  you,  but  as  a  true  woman, 
dealing  with  her  brother-man,  I  ask  your  pardon !  " 

Mrs.  Hopeton  could  not  banish  the  memory  of  the  old  tenderness 
which  plead  for  Philip,  in  her  heart.  He  had  spoken  no  word  which 
could  offend  or  alarm  her :  they  were  safely  divided  by  a  gulf  which 
might  never  be  bridged,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  that  a  purely  human 
reconciliation  should  now  clarify  what  was  turbid  in  the  past,  and  reunite 
them  by  a  bond,  pure  though  eternally  sad.  She  came  slowly  towards 
him,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  All  is  not  only  pardoned,  Philip,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  now  my  duty 
doubly  to  forget  it.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  have  had  no  other 
than  reproachful  memories.  My  pride  was  as  unyielding  as  yours,  for 
it  led  me  to  the  defiance  which  you  could  not  then  endure.  I,  too, 
was  haughty  and  imperious.  I  recall  every  word  I  uttered,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  not  forgotten  them.  But  let  there  be  equal  and 
final  justice  between  us ;  forget  my  words,  if  you  can,  and  forgive 
mel" 

Philip  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  softly  in  his  own.  No  power  on 
earth  could  have  prevented  their  eyes  from  meeting*  Out  of  the  far-off 
distance  of  all  dead  joys,  over  all  abysses  of  fate,  the  sole  power  which 
time  and  will  are  powerless  to  tame,  took  swift  possessions  of  their 
natures.  Philip's  eyes  were  darkened  and  softened  by  a  film  of  gathering 
tears :  he  cried  in  a  broken  voice : — 

"Yes,  pardon! — but  I  thought  pardon  might  be  peace.  Forget? 
Yes,  it  would  be  easy  to  forget  the  past,  if — O  Emily,  we  have  never 
been  parted  until  now ! " 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand,  and  covered  her  face.  He  saw,  by  the 
convulsive  tremor  of  her  frame,  that  she  was  fiercely  suppressing  her 
emotion.  In  another  moment  she  looked  up, '  pale,  cold,  and  almost 
defiant. 
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"  Why  should  you  say  more  I  "  she  asked.  "  Mutual  forgiveness  is 
our  duty,  and  there  the  duty  ends.     Leave  me  now  ! " 

Philip  knew  that  he  had  betrayed  himself.  Not  daring  to  speak 
another  word,  he  bowed  and  walked  rapidly  away.  Mrs.  Hopeton  stood, 
with  her  hand  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  until  he  had  disappeared  among 
the  farther  trees ;  then  she  sat  down,  and  let  her  withheld  tears  flow 
freely. 

Presently  the  merry  whoops  and  calls  of  children  met  her  ears.  She 
gathered  together  the  fallen  flowers,  rose  and  took  her  way  across  the 
meadows  towards  a  little  stone  school-house,  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest 
hill.  Lucy  Henderson  already  advanced  to  meet  her.  There  was  still 
an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine,  but  the  mellow,  languid  heat  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  the  breeze  winnowing  down  the  vaUey  brought  with  it  the 
smell  of  the  blossoming  vernal  grass. 

The  two  women  felt  themselves  drawn  towards  each  other,  though 
neither  had  as  yet  divined  the  source  of  their  affectionate  instinct.  Now, 
looking  upon  Lucy's  pure,  gently  firm,  and  reliant  face,  Mrs.  Hopeton, 
for  the  second  or  third  time  in  her  life,  yielded  to  a  sudden,  powerful 
impulse,  and  said :  ^^  Lucy,  I  foresee  that  I  shall  need  the  love  and  the 
trust  of  a  true  woman :  where  shall  I  find  it,  if  not  in  you  I " 

"  If  mine  will  content  you,"  said  Lucy. 

"  O  my  dear ! "  Mrs.  Hopeton  cried ;  "  none  of  us  will  stand  alone. 
God  has  singular  trials  for  us,  sometimes,  and  the  use  and  the  conquest 
of  a  trouble  may  both  become  clear  in  the  telling  of  it.  The  heart  can 
wear  itself  out  with  its  own  bitterness.  You  see,  I  force  my  confidence 
upon  you,  but  I  know  you  are  strong  to  receive  it." 

"  At  least,"  Lucy  answered,  gravely,  "  I  have  no  claim  to  strength 
uidess  I  am  willing  to  have  it  tested." 

^^  Then  let  me  make  the  severest  test  at  once:  I  shall  have  less  courage 
than  if  I  delay.  Can  you  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  woman's  trial. 
when  her  heart  resists  her  duty  ?  " 

A  deep  blush  overspread  Lucy's  face,  but  she  forced  herself  to  meet 
.  Mrs.  Hopeton's  gaze.      The  two  women  were  silent  a  moment ;  then  the 
latter  threw  her  arms  aroimd  Lucy's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Let  us  walk !  "  she  said.     "  We  shall  both  find  the  words  we  need/ 

They  moved  away,  over  the  fragrant,  shining  meadows.  Down  the 
.  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  blue  cape  which  wooed  their  eyes,  and  perhaps 
suggested  to  their  hearts  that  mysterious  sense  of  hope  which  lies  in 
landscape  distances,  Elwood  Withers  was  directing  his  gang  of  work- 
.  men.  Over  the  eastern  hill,  Joseph  Asten  stood  among  his  fields,  hardly 
recognizing  their  joyous  growth.  The  smoke  of  Philip's  forge  rose  above 
the  trees  to  the  northward.     So  many  disappointed  hearts,  so  manj 
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thwarted  lives !  What  strand  shall  be  twisted  out  of  the  broken  threads 
of  these  destinies,  thus  drawn  so  near  to  each  other  ?  What  new  forces 
— ^fatal  or  beneficent — shall  be  developed  from  these  elements  ? 

Mr.  Hopeton,  riding  homewards  along  the  highway,  said  to  himself : 
*'It's  a  pleasant  country,  but  what  slow,  humdrum  lives  the  people  lead! " 

(To  he  continued.) 


IN  EXTREMIS. 

BY     EDWARD     RENAUD. 

She  lies  on  her  royal  bed. 

And  her  life  is  ebbing  slow. 
With  the  voice  of  the  mourners  overhead 

And  the  fading  grass  below, 
While  the  reapers  reap  in  the  Autumn  calms, 

Singing,  and  binding  their  golden  sheaves. 
Her  sighs  fall,  sweet  with  the  Summer's  balms. 

Through  her  tears — ^the  blood-red  leaves. 

She  is  weary  ;  she  sighs  for  rest; 

Yet  she  pines  in  her  last  sad  hours 
For  the  pipe  of  birds  in  the  early  nest. 

For  the  sweets  and  scents  of  flowers. 
Still  she  longs  for  the  olden  time 

Of  her  beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace ; 
While  the  leaves  keep  time  to  a  solemn  rhyme. 

Falling  over  her  face. 

Lost — ^gold,  and  purple,  and  gem ; 

Flown — ^youth,  and  beauty,  and  bloom; 
Sadly  she  gathers  her  garment's  hem 

At  the  gate  of  her  Autumn  tomb. 
"  Who  mourns  me  now  that  I  fail  and  faint?" 

Sighs  she,  as  she  droops  in  the  drowsy  eves; 
And  Autumn  he  answers  her  fond  complaint 

With  a  whisper  of  falling  leaves. 

Mid  showers  of  purple  and  gold. 

Mid  flaming  of  gorgeous  dyes. 
Drops  the  queenly  crown  from  her  fainting  hold — 

Fades  the  light  from  her  sad  sweet  eyes. 
And  ever — ^in  solemn  and  sad  refrain — 

Bound  the  couch  where  the  dying  matron  grieves. 
With  mournful  patter — ^a  blood-red  rain — 

Still  flutter  the  falling  leaves. 
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PETER  PITCHLYNN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  CHOCTAWS. 

When  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  first  visited  this  country,  he  met  upon  a 
steamboat  on  the  Ohio  River  a  noted  Choctaw  Chief,  with  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversation.  In  the  "  American  Notes  "  we  find 
an  agreeable  account  of  this  interview,  in  which  the  Indian  is  described 
as  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and,  with  his  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
broad  cheek-bones,  sunburnt  complexion,  and  bright,  dark,  and  piercing 
eye,  as  stately  and  complete  a  gentleman  of  Nature's  making  as  the  author 
ever  beheld.  That  man  was  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn.  Of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  which  acknowledge  the  protecting  care  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, there  are  none  that  command  more  respect  than  the  Choctaws. 
and  among  their  leading  men  there  is  not  one  more  deserving  of  notice 
by  the  public  at  large  than  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Merely  as  a 
romantic  story,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life  cannot  but  be  read  with 
interest,  and  as  a  contribution  to  American  history,  obtained  from  the 
man  himself,  they  are  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

His  father  was  a  white  man  of  a  fighting  stock,  noted  for  his  bravery 
and  forest  exploits,  and  an  interpreter  imder  commission  from  Greneral 
Washington,  while  his  mother  was  a  Choctaw.  He  was  born  in  the 
Indian  town  of  Hush-ook-wa,  now  Noxabee  County,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  January  30,  1806.  The  first  duties  he  performed  were  those 
of  a  cow-boy,  but  when  old  enough  to  bend  a  bow  or  hold  a  rifle  to  his 
shoulder^  he  became  a  hunter.  In  the  councils  of  his  nation  he  sometimes 
made  his  appearance  as  a  looker  on,  and  once,  when  a  member  of  the 
tribe  who  had  been  partially  educated  in  New  England  was  seen  to 
write  a  letter  to  President  Monroe,  Pitchlynn  resolved  that  he  would 
himself  become  a  scholar.  The  school  nearest  to  his  father's  log  cabin 
was  at  that  time  two  hundred  miles  off,  among  the  hiUs  of  Tennessee, 
and  to  that  he  was  despatched  after  the  usual  manner  of  such  important 
undertakings.  As  the  only  Indian  boy  in  this  school,  he  was  talked 
about  and  laughed  at,  and  within  the  first  week  of  his  admission  he  found 
it  necessary  to  give  the  "  bully  "  of  the  school  a  severe  thrashing.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  where 
he  found  his  people  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  general  government : 
on  which  occasion  he  made  himself  notorious  by  refusing  to  shake  the 
hand  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  negotiator,  because  in  his  boyish  wisdom 
he  considered  the  treaty  an  imposition  upon  the  Choctaws.  Nor  did  he 
ever  change  his  opinion  on  that  score.     His  second  step  in  the  path  of 
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education  was  taken  at  the  Academy  of  Columbia,  in  Tennessee,  and  he 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  Of  this  institution  G-eneral 
Jackson  was  a  trustee,  and  on  recognising  young  Pitchlynn,  during  an 
official  visit  to  the  college,  he  remembered  the  demonstration  which  the 
boy  had  made  on  their  first  meeting,  and  by  treating  him  with  kindness 
changed  the  old  feeling  of  animosity  to  one  of  warm  personal  friendship, 
which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  famous  Tennesseean. 

On  his  return  to  Mississippi  our  hero  settled  upon  a  prairie  to  which 
bis  name  was  afterwards  given,  and  became  a  farmer,  but  amused  himself 
by  an  occasional  hunt  for  the  black  bear.  He  erected  a  comfortable  log- 
cabin,  and,  having  won  a  faithful  heart,  he  caused  his  marriage  ceremony 
to  be  performed  in  public,  and  according  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
the  Rev.  C.  Kingsbury  being  the  officiating  missionary, — a  man  long 
endeared  to  the  Southern  Indians,  and  known  as  "  Father  Kingsbury." 
As  Pitchlynn  was  the  first  man  among  his  people  to  set  so  worthy  an 
example,  we  must  award  to  him  the  credit  of  having  given  to  polygamy 
its  death-blow  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  where  it  had  existed  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Another  reform  which  young  Pitchlynn  had  the  privilege  and  sagacity 
to  promote  among  his  people  was  that  of  temperance,  which  had  for 
some  years  been  advocated  by  an  Indian  named  David  Folsom.  In  a 
treaty  made  in  1820,  an  article  had  been  introduced  by  the  Choctaws 
themselves  prohibiting  the  sale,  by  red  men  as  well  as  white  men,  of 
spirituous  liquors  within  their  borders,  but  up  to  1824  it  remained  a  dead 
letter.  During  that  year  the  Council  of  the  Nation  passed  a  law  orga- 
nizing a  corps  of  light  horse,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  closing  all 
the  dram  shops  that  could  be  found  carrying  on  their  miserable  traffic 
contrary  to  treaty  stipulations.  The  command  of  this  band  was  assigned 
to  young  Pitchlynn,  who  was  thereafter  recognised  by  the  title  of 
Captain.  In  one  year  from  the  time  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of 
exterminating  the  traffic  in  liquor,  he  had  successfully  accomplished  it. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Council,  being  the  only  young  man  ever  thus  honoured.  His  first  pro- 
position, as  a  member  of  the  Council,  was  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school ;  and,  that  the  students  might  become  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  the  whites,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  located  somewhere  in  their 
country.  The  Choctaw  Academy,  thus  founded  near  Georgetown, 
Kentucky,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  nation,  was  for  many  years 
a  monument  of  their  advancing  civilization. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  romantic  incidents  in  Pitchlynn's  career 
grew  out  of  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  for  re- 
moving the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks  from  their  old  hunting- 
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grounds  to  a  new  location  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  At  the  request 
and  expense  of  the  United  States,  a  delegation  of  Indians  was  appointed 
in  1828  to  go  upon  an  exploring  and  peace-making  expedition  into  the 
Osage  country,  and  of  this  party  Fitchlynn  was  appointed  the  leader. 
He  succeeded  in  making  a  lasting  piece  with  the  Osages,  who  had  been 
the  enemies  of  the  Choctaws  from  time  immemorial. 

The  delegation  consisting  of  six  persons, — ^two  from  each  of  the  three 
tribes  interested, — ^was  absent  from  home  about  six  months.  The  first 
town  at  which  they  stopped  was  Memphis ;  their  next  halt  was  at  St. 
Louis,  where  they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  Indian  super- 
intendent ;  and  their  last  was  Independence,  which  was  then  a  place  of 
a  dozen  log-cabins,  and  here  the  party  received  special  civilities  from  a 
son  of  Daniel  Boone.  On  leaving  Independence  the  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, all  well  mounted,  were  joined  by  an  Indian  agent,  and  their  first 
camp  on  the  broad  prairie-land  was  pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Shawnee 
village.  This  tribe  had  never  come  in  conflict  with  the  Choctaws  (though 
the  former  took  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812),  and, 
according  to  custom,  a  council  was  convened  and  pledges  of  friendship 
were  renewed  by  an  exchange  of  wampum  and  the  delivery  of  speeches. 

After  these  ceremonies,  a  grand  feast  took  place  at  a  neighbouring 
village  on  the  following  day ;  and  then  the  expedition  continued  its  march 
towards  the  Osage  country.  For  a  time  their  course  lay  along  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  trail,  and  then,  turning  to  the  southwest,  they  journeyed  over 
a  beautiful  country  of  rolling  prairies  skirted  with  timber,  until  they 
came  to  a  halt  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village ;  but  for  several 
days  the  Osages  showed  signs  of  their  original  enmity,  and  refused  to 
meet  the  strangers  in  council ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  several 
Osages  had  recently  been  killed  by  a  wandering  band  of  Choctaws,  the 
probability  of  hostilities  and  an  attempted  surprise  was  quite  apparent. 
The  delegation,  however,  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  after  a  long 
delay  the  Osages  agreed  to  meet  them  in  general  council ;  when  Captain 
Fitchlynn  stated  that  he  and  his  party,  the  first  Choctaws  who  had  ever 
met  the  Osages  with  peaceful  intentions,  had  travelled  over  two  thousand 
miles  by  the  advice  of  the  United  States  government,  in  order  to  propose 
to  the  Osages  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace. 

To  this  an  orator  of  the  Osages  made  a  defiant  and  unfriendly  replj, 
and  the  delegation  at  a  second  council  changed  their  tone. 

Captain  Fitchlynn,  as  before,  was  their  only  speaker.  After  casting 
a  defiant  look  upon  Bel  Oiseau^  the  Osage  orator,  as  well  as  upon  the 
other  Osages  present,  he  proceeded  in  these  words :  "  After  what  the 
Osage  warrior  said  to  us  yesterday,  we  find  it  very  hard  to  restrain  our 
ancient  animosity.     You  inform  us  that  by  your  laws  it  is  your  duty  to 
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strike  down  all  who  are  not  Osage  Indians.  We  have  no  such  law.  But 
we  have  a  law  which  tells  us  that  we  must  always  strike  down  an  Osage 
when  we  meet  him.  I  know  not  what  war-paths  you  may  have  followed 
west  of  the  Big  River,  but  I  very  well  know  that  the  smoke  of  our 
council-fires  you  have  never  seen,  and  we  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Big  River.  Our  soil  has  never  been  tracked  by  an  Osage,  excepting 
when  he  was  a  prisoner.  I  will  not,  like  you,  speak  boastiogly  of  the 
many  war-paths  we  have  been  upon.  I  am  in  earnest,  and  can  only  say 
that  our  last  war-path,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  has  brought  us  to  the  Osage 
country,  and  to  this  village.  Our  warriors  at  home  would  very  well  like 
to  obtain  a  few  hundred  of  your  black  locks,  for  it  is  by  such  trophies 
that  they  obtain  their  names.  I  mention  these  things  to  prove  that  we 
have  some  ancient  laws  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  that  we,  too,  were  made 
to  fight.  Adhere  to  the  laws  of  your  fathers,  refusing  the  offer  for  peace 
that  we  have  made,  and  you  must  bear  the  consequences.  We  are  a  little 
band  now  before  you,  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  speak  our  minds.  Our 
contemplated  removal  from  our  old  country  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers  will  bring  us  within  two  hundred  miles  of  your  nation ; 
and  when  that  removal  takes  place,  we  will  not  finish  building  our  cabins 
before  you  shall  hear  the  whoop  of  the  Choctaws  and  the  crack  of  their 
rifles.  Your  warriors  will  then  fall,  and  your  wives  and  children  shall 
be  taken  into  captivity;  and  this  work  shall  go  on  until  the  Osage  nation 
is  entirely  forgotten.  You  may  not  believe  me,  but  our  numbers  justify 
the  assertion,  and  it  \a  time  that  the  Indian  race  should  begin  a  new  kind 
of  life.  You  say  you  will  not  receive  the  white  paper  of  our  father,  the 
President;  and  we  now  tell  you  that  we  take  back  all  that  we  said 
yesterday  about  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  proposition  for  peace,  if  we  are  to 
have  it,  must  now  come  from  the  Osages." 

This  speech  had  the  intended  effect ;  the  next  day  negotiations  were 
opened  by  the  Osages  ;  peace  was  declared,  and  a  universal  shaking  of 
hands  succeeded.  A  grand  feast  next  followed,  and  the  entire  Osage 
village,  during  the  succeeding  night,  presented  as  joyous  and  boisterous 
an  appearance  as  jerked  buffalo-meat  and  water  could  inspire.  Speeches 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  to  Captain  Pitchlynn 
was  awarded  the  honour  of  delivering  the  closing  oration.  He  told  the 
Osages  that  his  people  had  adopted  the  customs  of  civilization,  and  were 
already  reaping  much  benefit  therefrom.  They  encouraged  missionaries, 
established  schools,  and  devoted  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  He  advised  the  Osages  to  do  the  same  ;  to  give 
up  war  as  an  amusement,  and  the  chase  as  a  sole  dependence  for  food, 
and  then  they  would  become  a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  This  was 
their  only  means  of  preservation  from  the  grasping  habits  of  the  white 
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man.  If  they  would  strive  for  civilization,  the  American  government 
would  treat  them  with  greater  kindness,  and,  though  they  might  throw 
away  their  eagle-feathers,  and  live  in  permanent  cabins,  there  was  no 
danger  of  them  either  losing  their  identity  or  name.  At  the  end  of  these 
prolonged  festivities,  Bel  Oiseau  and  a  party  of  warriors  selected  for  the 
purpose  escorted  the  delegation  to  the  borders  of  the  Osage  country,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  During  the  several  nights  which 
they  spent  together  before  parting  Bel  Oiseau  was  the  chief  talker,  and 
he  did  much  to  entertain  the  whole  party,  while  seated  around  their 
camp-fires,  by  relating  what  adventures  and  traditions  he  -could  remem- 
ber. These  he  confused  with  facts  of  aboriginal  history.  He  claimed 
that  his  people  were  descended  from  a  beaver,  and  that  the  Osage  hunters 
never  killed  that  animal  from  fear  of  killing  one  of  their  own  kindred. 
He  boasted  that  if  his  tribe  was  not  as  large  as  any  others,  it  had  always 
contained  the  largest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world ;  that  their  horses 
were  finer  than  those  owned  by  the  Pawnees  and  the  Comanchea ;  that 
they  preferred  buffalo-meat  for  food  to  the  fancy  things  which  they  used 
in  the  settlements ;  that  the  buffalo-robe  suited  them  better  than  the  red 
blanket ;  the  bow  and  arrows  were  better  then  the  rifle  or  gun ;  and  he 
thought  their  Great  Spirit  was  a  better  friend  to  them  than  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  white  man,  who  allowed  his  children  to  ruin  themselves  hy 
drinking  the  fire-water. 

In  returning  to  their  own  homes  the  Choctaws  pursued  a  southern 
course,  passed  down  the  Canadian  River,  the  agent  leaving  them  at  a 
point  near  Fort  Gibson,  and  so  continuing  along  the  valley  of  the  Bed 
River ;  and,  as  before  stated,  after  an  absence  of  several  months,  they 
all  reached  their  cabins  in  safety.  They  had  some  severe  skirmishes 
with  the  Comanche  Indians,  and  two  of  the  party  got  lost  for  a  time 
while  hunting  buffaloes  and  bears.  Captain  Pitchlynn  picked  up  in  one 
of  the  frontier  cabins  a  bright  little  Indian  boy,  belonging  to  no  particu- 
lar tribe  as  he  said,  carried  him  to  Mississippi,  and  had  him  educated  at 
the  Choctaw  Academy  in  Kentucky;  and  that  boy  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  faithful  preachers  to  be  found  in  the  Choctaw  nation. 

The  expedition  here  sketched  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  accomplishing  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  new  and  permanent  home  in  the  far  West. 
The  several  tribes  collected  on  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Bed 
Rivers,  and  now  living  in  a  happy  and  progressive  community,  will  pro- 
bably number  fifty  thousand  souls.  Some  eighteen  thousand  Cherokee 
and  three  thousand  Seminoles  have  followed  their  example ;  so  that  while 
thirty-six  hundred  of  the  Southern  Indians  are  said  to  be  living  at  the 
present  time  in  the  country  where  they  were  bom,— the  States  of  Miss©- 
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sippi,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, — seventy-one 
thousand  have  made  themselves  a  new  home  westward  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Captain  Pitchlynn  was  always  an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  statesman  in  1840.  The  Choctaw 
was  ascending  the  Ohio  in  a  steamboat,  and  at  Maysville  during  the 
night  the  Kentuckian  came  on  board,  bound  to  Washington.  On  leaving 
his  state-room  at  a  very  early  hour  Pitchlynn  went  into  the  cabin,  where 
he  saw  two  old  farmers  earnestly  engaged  in  a  talk  about  farming,  and, 
drawing  up  a  chair,  he  listened  with  great  delight  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Returning  to  his  state-room  he  roused  a  travelling  companion  and  told 
him  what  a  great  treat  he  had  been  enjoying,  and  added :  ^^  If  that  old 
farmer  with  an  ugly  face  had  only  been  educated  for  the  law,  he  would 
have  made  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  country."  That  "old  farmer" 
was  Henry  Clay,  who  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  compli- 
ment that  had  been  paid  him.  The  steamboat  was  afterwards  delayed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and,  as  was  common  on  such  occasions, 
the  passengers  held  mock  trials  and  improvised  a  debate  on  the  relative 
happiness  of  single  and  married  life.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  speak,  and 
took  the  batchelor  side  of  the  question,  while  the  duty  of  replying  was 
assigned  to  the  Indian.  He  was  at  first  greatly  bewildered,  but  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  heard  Methodist  preachers  relate  their  experiences  on 
religious  matters,  he  thought  he  would  relate  his  own  experiences  of 
married  life.  He  did  this  with  minuteness  and  considerable  gusto,  laying 
particular  stress  upon  the  goodness  of  his  wife  and  the  different  shades 
of  feeling  and  sentiment  which  he  had  experienced ;  and  after  he  had 
finished,  the  ladies  vied  with  Mr.  Clay  in  applauding  the  talented  and 
warm-hearted  Indian. 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  commenced,  in  1861,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  in  Washington,  attending  to  public  business  for  his  people, 
but  immediately  hurried  home  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  evils  of  the 
impending  strife.  Before  leaving, ^however,  he  had  an  interview  with 
President  Lincoln  and  assured  him  of  his  desire  to  have  the  Choc  taws 
pursue  a  neutral  course,  to  which  the  President  assented  as  the  most 
proper  one  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances.  But  Pitchlynn's  heart  was 
for  the  Union,  and  he  made  the  further  declaration,  that,  if  the  general 
government  would  protect  them,  his  people  would  certainly  espouse  its 
cause.  He  then  returned  to  the  South-west,  intending  to  lead  the  quiet 
life  of  a  planter  on  his  estate  in  the  Choctaw  country.  But  the  white 
Men  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  had  already  worked  upon  the  passions  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  on  reaching  home  he  found  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
already  infected  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion.     He  pleaded  for  the  national 
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government,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  denounced  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Southern  authorities.  Many  stories  were  circulated  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  enemies ;  among  them  was  one  that  he  had  married  a 
sister  of  President  Lincoln,  and  another  that  the  President  had  offered 
him  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  become  an  abolitionist.  He  was 
sustained,  however,  by  the  best  men  in  the  nation,  who  made  him  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  militia  for  home  defence,  and  afterwards  elected  him 
Head  Chief  of  the  Choctaws ;  but  all  this  did  not  prevent  two  or  three 
of  his  children,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  nation,  from  joining  the 
Confederate  Army.  He  himself  remained  a  Union  man  during  the  entire 
war.  Not  only  had  many  local  positions  of  honour  been  conferred  upon 
him  in  times  past,  but  he  had  long  been  looked  upon  by  all  the  Choctaws 
as  their  principal  teacher  in  religious  and  educational  matters,  as  their 
philosopher  and  faithful  friend,  and  also  as  the  best  man  to  represent 
their  claims  and  interests  as  a  delegate  to  Washington.  He  had  under 
cultivation,  just  before  the  Kebellion,  about  six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  owned  over  one  hundred  slaves ;  and  though  he  annually  raised  good 
crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  he  found  the  market  for  them  too  far  off,  and 
was  beginning  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  His 
own  stock  and  that  of  his  neighbours  was  of  course  a  prize  for  the  Con- 
federates, who  took  everything,  and  left  the  country  almost  desolate. 
When  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  appeared,  he  acquiesced  without 
a  murmur,  managing  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  reduced  condition  of  his 
affairs ;  and  after  the  war,  he  was  again  solicited  to  revisit  Washington 
as  a  delegate,  in  which  capacity  he  was  assigned  the  charge  of  a  claim 
for  unpaid  treaty  money  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  An  address  that 
he  delivered  as  delegate  before  the  President  at  the  White  House  in  1855 
was  commented  upon  at  the  time  as  exceedingly  touching  and  eloquent ; 
and  certain  speeches  that  he  made  before  Congressional  committees  in 
1868,  and  especially  an  address  that  he  delivered  in  1869  before  a  dele- 
gation of  Quakers,  called  to  Washington  by  President  Grant  for  consul- 
tation on  our  Indian  affairs,  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  orators. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most  populous  single  tribe  of  Tndmnfl  now 
living  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,  who  form  what  is  known  as  the  Choctaw  nation,  outnumber  the 
former  by  about  five  thousand,  and  they  claim  in  the  aggregate  near 
twenty  thousand  souls.  They  both  speak  the  same  language,  and  haye 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  any  other  of  the  Southern 
tribes.  The  nation  is  divided  into  four  districts,  one  of  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  Chickasaws;  each  district  was  formerly  under  one  chief, 
but  now  they  are  all  ruled  by  a  single  chief  or  governor;  and  they  have 
a  National  Legislative  Council.     They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own, 
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and  are  Well  supplied  with  schools  and  academies,  with  churches  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and,  until  lately,  had  a  daily  press.  They  are 
the  only  tribe  which  has  never,  as  a  whole,  been  in  hostile  collision  with, 
nor  been  subdued  by,  the  United  States.  Have  they  never  broken  a 
promise  or  violated  their  plighted  faith  with  the  general  government? 
What  certain  individuals  may  have  done  during  the  late  war  ought  not 
certainly  to  be  charged  against  the  nation  at  large. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  claim  for  their  territory,  that  it  is  as 
fertile  and  picturesque  as  could  be  desired.  To  speak  in  general  terms, 
it  forms  the  southeast  quarter  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  wide, 
forming  an  elongated  square;  and  while  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
Rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  it  joins  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  east, 
and  the  Red  Biver  and  Texas  bound  it  on  the  south  and  west.  These 
two  nations,  now  living  in  alliance,  consider  themselves  much  more  for- 
tunate now  than  they  were  in  the  ^'  old  country,"  the  designation  which 
they  love  to  apply  to  Mississippi.  Their  form  of  government  is  similar 
in  all  particulars  to  that  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Rebellion  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  their  affairs,  it  cannot  be 
long  before  they  will  be  restored  to  their  former  prosperous  condition. 
They  adopted  and  supported  before  the  war  a  system  of  what  they  called 
^^neighbourhood  schools,"  as  well  as  seminaries,  taught  for  the  most  part 
by  ladies  from  the  New  England  States,  and  intended  to  afford  the  chil- 
dren a  primary  course  of  instruction  and  fit  them  for  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  in  the  States,  to  which  many  pupils  have  hitherto  been  annu- 
ally sent.  The  prime  mover  in  all  these  educational  enterprises  was 
Colonel  Pitchlynn,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  leading  desires  of  his  heart 
that  the  good  lady  teachers,  who  were  driven  off  by  the  war  would  either 
return  themselves,  or  that  others  like  them  might  be  sent  out  from  New 
England.  In  his  opinion  these  teachers  were  the  best  civilizers  of  the 
Choctaw  nation.  To  New  England  clergymen  also  are  the  Choctaws 
indebted  for  their  best  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious 
books.  Their  school  system,  which  was  eminently  prosperous  until  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Rebellion,  was  founded  in  1842.  Up  to  that  date  the 
general  government  undertook  to  educate  their  people,  and  the  funds  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  were  used  by  des^ing  men  for  their  own  benefit. 
Pitchlynn  well  knew  that  he  would  have  to  fight  an  imscrupulous  opposi- 
tion, but  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  school  fund  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Choctaws.  After  many  delays,  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  John  C.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  tell  his  story.  The  Secretary  listened  attentively,  was  much 
pleased,  and  told  the  chief  he  should  have  an  interview  with  the  President, 
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John  Tyler.  The  speech  which  he  then  delivered  in  the  White  House 
and  before  the  Cabinet  was  pronounced  wonderful  by  those  who  heard 
it.  It  completely  converted  the  President,  who  gave  immediate  orders 
that  Pitchlynn's  suggestions  should  all  be  carried  out.  The  Secretary 
fully  co-operated:  and  before  the  clerks  of  the  Indian  Office  quitted 
their  desks  that  night  the  necessary  papers  had  been  prepared,  signed, 
sealed,  and  duly  delivered.  Fitchlynn  left  Washington  with  flying 
colours,  and  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  land.  On  reaching  the 
Choctaw  country,  he  was  honoured  with  all  the  attention  his  people 
knew  how  to  confer.  On  a  subsequent  fourth  of  July  he  delivered  an 
oration  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
history  of  their  emigration  from  Mississippi;  and  after  describing  their 
subsequent  trials,  urged  them  to  be  contented  in  their  new  homes,  and 
then  set  forth  at  great  length  his  views  on  the  subject  of  universal  eda- 
cation,  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  minutest  particular,  were  subsequently 
adopted.  The  first  academy  organized  under  the  new  arrangement  was 
named  for  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  from  that  year,  until  the  death  of 
John  C.  Spencer,  that  wise  and  warm-hearted  lover  of  the  Indians  had 
not  a  more  devoted  friend  than  Peter  Pitchlynn. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellicm  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
Choctaw  nation  was  estimated  at  three  thousand;  and  these,  in  the  capa- 
city of  freedmen,  are  now  waiting  for  the  general  government  to  keep 
its  promises  in  regard  to  their  welfare.  By  a  treaty  which  was  ratified 
in  1866  they  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chiokasaws,  and 
those  tribes  were  to  receive  a  bonus  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
if  this  stipulation  should  fail,  the  government  was  to  remove  them  to 
some  public  lands,  where  they  might  found  a  colony ;  and  as  the  Indians 
had  thus  far  failed  to  adopt  the  freedmen,  the  latter  are  patiently  waiting 
for  the  government  to  keep  its  solemn  promises.  These  unfortunate  peo- 
ple are  said  to  be  more  intelligent  and  self-reliant  than  many  of  their 
race  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  they  should 
continue  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  and  disorganized  condition.  It 
is  due  to  Colonel  Pitchlynn  to  state,  that  from  the  beginning  he  has 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  freedmen.  Ever  since  the  removal  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  their  Western  territory,  missionaries  and 
school  teachers  have  laboured  among  them  with  great  faithfulness,  and 
and  the  denominations  which  have  chiefly  participated  in  this  good  work 
are  the  Baptist,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Old-School 
Presbyterians.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cause  of  temperance  has  fared  as 
well  with  them  as  with  any  of  the  fully  civilised  people  of  the  Adantic 
States.  In  certain  parts  of  the  interior,  alcholic  drinks  are  seldom  if 
ever  seen,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  those  parts  bordering  on  Arkansas 
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and  Texas.  No  white  man  is  allowed  citizensliip  among  them  unless  he 
marries  a  Choctaw.  Some  years  ago  they  concluded  to  adopt  one  man, 
but  during  the  next  winter  no  less  than  five  hundred  petitions  were  sent 
in  for  the  same  boon,  which  was  not  granted. 

That  there  has  always  been  a  want  of  harmony  among  this  people  on 
moral  as  well  as  political  questions  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  fact  may 
be  attributed  to  a  few  influential  families,  among  whom  j^ealousies 
and  a  party  spirit  are  kept  up,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  masses.  If 
there  is  anythmg  among  them  which  might  be  called  aristocracy,  it  con- 
sists more  in  feeling  than  in  outward  circumstances;  for  all  the  people 
live  alike  in  plain  but  comfortable  log-cabins,  and  are  content  with  a 
simple  manner  of  life.  They  have  a  goodly  number  of  really  intellectual 
men;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  so  far  as  the  higher  qualities  are 
concerned,  the  particular  man  of  whom  we  have  been  writing  is  without 
a  peer. 

To  be  the  leading  intellect  among  such  a  people  is,  of  course,  no  ordi- 
nary honour,  and  Colonel  Pitchlynn  has  always  cherished  with  affectionate 
pride  their  history  and  romantic  traditions.  He  is,  indeed,  the  poet  of 
bis  people;  and  he  has  communicated  to  the  writer  many  Choctaw 
legends,  stored  up  in  his  retentive  memory,  which  have  never  appeared 
in  print,  and  which,  but  for  Pitchlynn's  appreciation  of  their  beauty, 
would  scarcely  have  been  repeated  to  a  white  man. 

According  to  one  of  these  traditions,  the  Choctaw  race  came  from  the 
bosom  of  a  magnificent  sea,  supposed  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Even 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance  upon  Ihe  earth,  they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  cover  the  sloping  and  sandy  shore,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  for  a  long  time  they  travelled  upon  the  sands  before  they  could 
find  a  place  suited  to  their  wants.  The  name  of  their  principal  chief  or 
prophet  was  Chah-tah,  and  he  was  a  man  of  great  age  and  wisdom.  For 
many  moons  their  bodies  were  strenghtened  by  pleasant  breezes,  and  their 
hearts  gladdened  by  perpetual  summer.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the 
multitude  was  visited  by  sickness,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  old  women  and 
Httle  children  one  after  another  were  left  upon  the  shore.  Then  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  became  troubled,  and,  planting  a  long  staff  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  endowed  with  the  powers  of  an 
oracle,  he  told  his  people  that  from  the  spot  designated  they  must  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  unknown  wilderness.  But  before  entering  upon 
this  part  of  their  journey  he  specified  a  certain  day  for  starting,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  at  liberty,  in  the  mean  time,  to  enjoy  themselves 
by  feasting  and  dancing  and  performing  their  national  rites. 

It  was  now  early  morning  and  the  hour  appointed  for  starting.  Heavy 
clouds  and  flying  mists  rested  upon  the  sea,  but  the  beautiful  waves  melted 
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upon  the  shore  as  joyfully  as  ever  before.  The  staff  which  the  prophet 
planted  was  found  leaning  towards  the  point  in  the  north,  and  in  tliat 
direction  did  the  multitude  take  up  their  line  of  march.  Their  journey 
lay  across  streams,  over  hills,  through  tangled  forests,  and  over  immense 
prairies.  They  now  arrived  in  an  entirely  new  country;  they  planted 
the  magic  staff  every  night  with  the  utmost  care,  and  arose  in  the  mor- 
ning with  eagerness  to  ascertain  the  direction  to  which  it  leaned.  And 
thus  had  they  travelled  many  days  when  they  found  themselves  upon  tlie 
margin  of  an  O^kee-na-chito^  or  great  highway  of  water, — ^the  Mississippi 
River.  Here  they  pitched  their  tents,  and,  having  planted  the  staff,  lay 
down  to  sleep.  When  morning  came,  the  oracle  told  them  that  they 
must  cross  the  mighty  river  before  them.  They  built  themselves  rafts 
and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  They  now  found  themselves  in 
a  country  of  rare  beauty,  where  the  trees  were  so  high  as  almost  to  touch 
the  clouds,  and  where  game  of  all  kinds  and  the  sweetest  of  fruits  were 
found  in  great  abundance.  The  flowers  of  this  land  were  more  brilliant 
than  any  they  had  ever  seen,  and  so  large  as  often  to  shield  them  from 
the  sunlight  of  noon.  With  the  climate  of  the  land  they  were  delighted, 
and  the  air  they  breathed  seemed  to  fill  their  bodies  with  new  strength. 
So  pleased  were  they  with  all  they  saw,  that  they  built  mounds  in  all  the 
more  beautiful  valleys  through  which  they  passed,  so  that  the  Master  of 
life  might  know  they  were  not  an  ungrateful  people.  In  this  country 
they  resolved  to  remain,  and  here  they  established  their  government,  and 
in  due  time  made  the  great  mound  of  Nun-i-wai-ya,  near  the  head- 
waters of  what  is  now  known  as  Pearl  River  in  Mississippi. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  Choctaw  nation  became  so  powerful  that  its 
hunting-grounds  extended  even  to  the  sky.  Troubles  now  arose  among 
the  younger  warriors  and  hunters  of  the  nation,  until  it  come  to  pass  that 
they  abandoned  the  cabins  of  their  fathers,  and  settled  in  distant  regions 
of  the  earth.  Thus,  from  the  body  of  the  Choctaw  nation  have  sprung 
those  other  nations  which  are  known  as  the  Chickasaws,  the  Cherokees, 
the  Creeks,  or  Muscogees,  the  Shawnees,  and  the  Delawares.  And  in 
process  of  time  the  Choctaws  founded  a  great  city,  wherein  their  aged 
men  might  spend  their  days  in  peace;  and,  because  they  loved  those  of 
their  people  who  had  long  before  departed  into  distant  regions,  they  called 
this  city  Yazoo,  the  meaning  of  which  is.  Home  of  the  people  who  are 
gone. 

Another  legend,  entitled  The  Over-flowing  Waters^  is  as  follows.  The 
world  was  in  its  prime.  The  tiny  streams  among  the  hills  and  mountains 
shouted  with  joy,  and  the  broad  rivers  wound  their  wonted  course  along 
the  peaceful  valleys.  The  moon  and  stars  had  long  made  the  night  skies 
beautiful,  and  guided  the  hunter  through  the  wilderness.     The  sun  which 
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the  red  man  calls  the  glory  of  summer-time,  had  never  failed  to  appear. 
Many  generations  of  men  lived  and  passed  away.  But  in  process  of  time 
tke  aspect  of  the  world  became  changed.  Brother  quarrelled  with  bro- 
ther, and  cruel  wars  frequently  covered  the  earth  with  blood.  The  Great 
Spirit  saw  all  these  and  was  displeased.  A  terrible  wind  swept  over  the 
wilderness,  and  the  Oh-ta-ho-ma^  or  red  people,  knew  that  they  had  done 
wrong,  but  they  lived  as  if  they  did  not  care.  Finally,  a  stranger  pro- 
phet made  his  appearance  among  them,  and  proclaimed  in  every  village 
the  news  that  the  human  race  was  to  be  destroyed.  None  believed  his 
words,  and  the  moons  of  summer  again  came  and  disappeared.  It  was 
now  the  autumn  of  the  year.  Many  cloudy  days  had  occurred,  and  then 
a  total  darkness  came  upon  the  earth,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted forever.  It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold.  Men  lay  down  to  sleep, 
but  were  troubled  with  unhappy  dreams.  They  arose  when  they  thought 
it  was  time  for  the  day  to  dawn,  but  only  to  see  the  sky  covered  with  a 
darkness  deeper  than  the  heaviest  cloud.  The  moon  and  stars  had  all 
disappeared,  and  there  was  constantly  a  dismal  bellowing  of  thunder  all 
around  the  sky.  Men  now  believed  that  the  sun  would  never  return,  and 
there  was  great  consternation  throughout  the  land.  The  great  men  of 
the  Choctaw  nation  spoke  despondingly  to  their  fellows,  and  sung  their 
death-songs,  but  those  songs  were  faintly  heard  in  the  gloom  of  the  great 
night.  Men  visited  each  other  by  torch-light.  The  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  land  became  mouldy,  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  became  tame, 
and  gathered  around  the  watch-fires  of  the  Indians,  entering  even  into 
the  villages. 

A  louder  peal  of  thunder  than  was  ever  before  heard  now  echoed 
through  the  firmament,  and  a  light  was  seen  in  the  north.  It  was  not 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  a  gleam  of  distant  waters.  They  made  a  mighty 
roar,  and,  in  billows  like  the  mountains,  they  rolled  over  the  earth. 
They  swallowed  up  the  entire  human  race,  and  destroyed  everything 
which  had  made  the  earth  beautiful.  Only  one  human  being  was  saved, 
and  that  was  the  mysterious  prophet  who  had  foretold  the  calamity.  He 
had  built  a  raft  of  sassafras-logs,  and  upon  this  he  floated  above  the 
waters.  A  large  black  bird  came  and  flew  in  circles  above  his  head. 
He  called  upon  it  for  help,  but  it  shrieked  aloud  and  flew  away  and  re- 
turned no  more.  A  smaller  bird,  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  scarlet  eyes 
and  beak,  now  came  hovering  over  the  prophet's  head.  He  spoke  to  it, 
and  asked  if  there  were  a  spot  of  dry  land  in  any  part  of  the  waste  of 
waters.  It  fluttered  its  wings,  uttered  a  wail,  and  flew  directly  towards 
that  part  of  the  sky  where  the  newly  bom  sun  was  just  sinking  in  the 
waves.  A  strong  wind  now  arose,  and  the  raft  of  the  prophet  was 
rapidly  borne  in  that  direction.     The  moon  and  stars  again  made  their 
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appearance,  and  the  prophet  landed  upon  a  green  island,  where  he  en- 
camped. Here  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  when  mor- 
ning dawned,  he  found  that  the  island  was  covered  with  every  variety  of 
animals,  excepting  the  great  Shakanli^  or  mammoth,  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Birds,  too,  he  also  found  here  in  great  abundance.  He  recog- 
nized the  identical  black  bird  which  had  abandoned  him  to  his  fate  upon 
the  waters,  and,  as  it  was  a  wicked  bird  and  had  sharp  claws,  he  called 
it  Fulluh'ChittOj  or  Bird  of  the  Evil  One.  He  also  discovered,  and  with 
great  joy,  the  bluish  bird  which  had  caused  the  wind  to  blow  him  upon 
the  island,  and  because  of  its  kindness  to  him  and  its  beauty,  he  called  it 
Puch'Che-yon-sJiO'ha^  or  the  Soft- voiced  Pigeon.  The  waters  finally  passed 
away;  and  in  process  of  time  that  bird  became  a  woman  and  the  wife  of 
the  prophet,  and  from  them  all  the  people  now  living  upon  the  earth 
were  descended.  And  so  ends  the  story  of  the  overflowing  waters,  in 
which  the  reader  must  have  noted  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  Deluge. 

The  most  poetical  of  Pitchlynn's  stories  is  that  of  The  Unhurni 
Woman^  which  is  as  follows.  It  was  in  the  very  far-off  times,  and  two 
hunters  were  spending  the  night  by  their  watch-fire  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  Alabama.  The  game  and  the  fish  were  with  every  new  moon  be- 
coming less  abundant,  and  all  they  had  to  satisfy  their  hunger  was  the 
tough  flesh  of  a  black  hawk.  They  were  very  tired,  and  as  they  reflected 
upon  their  condition,  and  thought  of  their  hungry  children,  they  were 
very  unhappy,  and  talked  despondingly.  But  they  roasted  the  bird  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  tried  to  enjoy  their  repast.  Hardly  had  they  commenced 
eating,  before  they  were  startled  by  a  singular  noise  resembling  the  coo- 
ing of  a  dove.  Looking  in  one  direction  they  saw  nothing  but  the  moon 
just  rising  above  the  thick  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Looking  up  and  do"wn  the  stream,  they  could  see  nothing  but  the  sandy 
shores  and  the  dark  waters  which  were  murmuring  a  low  song.  They 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  quarter  directly  opposite  the  moon,  and  there 
discovered,  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a  grassy  mound,  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  They  hastened  to  her  side,  when  she  told  them  she 
was  very  hungry,  and  thereupon  they  ran  after  their  roasted  hawk  and 
gave  it  all  into  the  hands  of  the  woman.  She  barely  tasted  the  proffered 
food,  but  told  the  hunters  that  their  kindness  had  preserved  her  from 
suffering,  and  that  she  would  not  forget  them  when  she  returned  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  her  father,  who  was  the  Hosh-tal-li^  or  Great 
Spirit,  of  the  Choctaws.  She  had  one  request  to  make,  and  this  was, 
that  when  the  next  moon  of  midsummer  should  arrive  they  must  visit 
the  spot  where  she  then  stood.  A  pleasant  breeze  swept  among  the 
forest  leaves,  and  the  strange  woman  disappeared. 
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The  hunters  were  astonished,  but  they  returned  to  their  families,  and 
kept  all  they  had  seen  and  heard  hidden  in  their  hearts.  Summer  came, 
and  they  once  more  visited  the  mound  on  the  banks  of  the  Alabama. 
They  found  it  covered  with  a  plant  whose  leaves  were  like  knives  of  the 
white  man;  and  it  yielded  a  delicious  food,  which  h&s  since  been  known 
among  the  Choctaws  as  the  sweet  toucha^  or  Indian  maize. 

like  the  foregoing  in  spirit  is  this  little  story  about  the  Hunter  of  the 
Sun.  The  Choctaws  were  always  a  grateful  people,  and  once,  after  en- 
joying a  rich  harvest  of  the  sweet  maize,  they  held  a  national  council, 
and  their  leading  prophet  descanted  at  great  length  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  attributing  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  to  the  sun.  They  knew 
that  the  gj^eat  luminary  came  from  the  east,  but  none  of  them  had  ever 
found  out  nfhat  became  of  it  when  it  passed  beyond  the  mountains  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  "Is  there  not,"  said  the  prophet,  "among  all  my  people 
a  single  warrior  who  will  go  upon  a  long  journey  and  find  out  what 
becomes  of  the  sun?"  Then  it  was  that  a  young  warrior  named  Ok-la' 
no'W€^  or  the  traveller,  arose  and  said,  "  I  will  go  and  try  to  find  out  the 
sleeping-place  of  the  sun,  and  if  unsuccessful  will  never  return."  Of 
course,  the  saddest  mourner  that  he  left  behind  was  the  girl  whom  he 
loved,  and  to  whom  he  had  presented  a  belt  of  scarlet  wampum.  After 
many  years  the  traveller  returned  to  the  region  of  his  birth,  but  so  many 
changes  had  taken  place  that  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  to  the  people. 
The  only  person  who  seemed  to  remember  anything  about  his  exploit 
was  a  very  old  woman,  and  although  she  was  really  the  girl  he  had  loved 
in  his  youth,  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  long-lost  Ok-la-no-tva^ 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  as  foolish  that  he  and  the  old  man  present  were 
the  same.  The  old  man  spent  the  entire  winter  in  telling  the  people  about 
the  wide  prairies  and  high  mountains  he  had  crossed,  about  the  strange 
men  and  animals  that  he  had  seen,  and  that  when  the  sun  went  out  of 
sight  in  the  evening  it  always  sank  into  a  blue  sea;  but  the  old  woman 
would  not  listen,  and  remained  in  her  cabin,  counting  the  wampum  in 
her  belt;  and  when  spring  came  the  old  man  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
mound  of  Nun-i-wai-ya^  and  before  the  end  of  the  corn-planting  moon 
the  aged  woman  also  died,  and  was  buried  by  her  loving  friends  by  the 
side  of  Ok-la-no-wa  in  the  mound  of  Nun-i-wai-ya,  And  when  the  In- 
dians see  the  bright  clouds  gathering  around  the  sun,  they  think  of  the 
hunter  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  girl  he  loved,  with  her  belt  of  scarlet 
wampum. 

But  in  the  way  of  a  love  legend  the  following  account  of  the  Name- 
less Choctaw  is  perhaps  as  good  a  specimen  as  the  writer  can  submit;  and 
with  this  he  will  conclude  his  chapter  of  Choctaw  lore.  There  once 
lived  in  the  royal  Indian  town  of  E-ya-sho  (Yazoo)  the  only  son  of  a^ 
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war  chief,  who  was  famous  for  his  handsome  form  and  lofty  bearing. 
The  old  men  of  the  nation  looked  upon  him  with  pride,  and  said  that  his 
courage  was  rare,  and  he  was  destined  to  be  an  eminent  warrior.  He 
was  also  an  eloquent  orator.  But  with  all  these  qualities  he  was 
not  allowed  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  his  nation,  because  he  had  not  yet 
distinguished  himself  in  war.  The  fame  of  having  slain  an  enemy  he 
could  not  claim,  nor  had  he  even  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  siogle 
prisoner.  He  was  greatly  beloved,  and,  as  the  name  of  his  childhood 
had  been  abandoned,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  and  he  had  not  yet 
won  a  name,  worthy  of  his  ability,  he  wa^  known  among  his  kindred  as 
the  Nameless  Choctaw. 

In  the  town  of  E^ya'sho  there  also  once  lived  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  of  her  tribe.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  hunter,  and  the  promised 
wife  of  the  Nameless  Choctaw.  They  met  often  at  the  great  dances,  bat, 
in  accordance  with  Indian  custom,  she  treated  him  as  a  stranger.  They 
loved,  and  one  thought  alone  entered  their  minds  to  cast  a  shadow.  They 
knew  that  the  laws  of  their  nation  were  unalterable,  and  that  she  could 
not  become  his  wife  until  he  had  won  a  name  in  war,  though  he  could 
always  place  at  the  door  of  her  lodge  an  abundance  of  game,  and  could 
deck  her  with  the  most  beautiful  wampum  and  feathers. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  evening  hour.  The  lover  had  met  his 
betrothed  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  covered  with  pines.  From  the  centre 
of  a  neighbouring  plain  rose  the  smoke  of  a  large  watch-fire,  around 
which  were  dancing  a  party  of  f  our-himdred  warriors.  They  had  planned 
an  expedition  against  the  distant  Osages,  and  the  present  was  the  fourth 
and  last  night  of  the  preparation  ceremonies.  Up  to  that  evening  the 
Nameless  Choctaw  had  been  the  leader  in  the  dances,  and  even  now  he 
was  only  temporarily  absent,  for  he  had  stolen  away  for  a  parting  inter- 
view with  his  beloved.  They  separated,  and  when  morning  came  the 
Choctaw  warriors  were  upon  the  war-path  leading  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Arkansas.  On  that  stream  they  found  a  cave,  in  which,  because  they 
were  in  a  prairie-land,  they  secreted  themselves.  Two  men  were  then 
selected  as  spies,  one  of  whom,  the  Nameless  Choctaw,  was  to  reconnoitre 
in  the  west,  and  the  other  in  the  east.  Night  came,  and  the  Indians  in 
the  cave  were  discovered  by  an  Osage  hunter,  who  had  entered  to  escape 
the  heavy  dews.  He  at  once  hastened  to  the  nearest  camp,  told  his 
people  what  he  had  seen,  and  a  party  of  Osage  warriors  hastened  to  the 
cave.  At  its  mouth  they  built  a  fire,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  the 
entire  Choctaw  party  had  been  smothered  to  death  by  the  cunning  of 
their  enemies. 

The  Choctaw  spy  who  journeyed  to  the  east  had  witnessed  the  surprise 
and  unhappy  fate  of  his  brother-warriors,  and,  soon  returning  to  his  own 
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<;oiuiti7,  he  called  a  council  and  revealed  the  sad  intelligence.  As  to  the 
fate  of  the  nameless  warrior  who  had  journeyed  towards  the  west,  he 
felt  certain  that  he  too  must  have  been  overtaken  and  slain.  Upon  the 
heart  of  one  this  story  fell  with  a  heavy  weight;  and  the  promised  wife 
of  the  lost  Choctaw  began  to  droop,  and  before  the  moon  had  passed 
away  she  died  and  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  she  had  parted  with 
her  lover. 

But  what  became  of  the  Nameless  Choctaw?  It  was  not  true  that  he 
had  been  overtaken  and  slain.  He  was  indeed  discovered  by  the  Osages, 
and  far  over  the  prairies  and  across  the  streams  was  he  closely  pursued. 
For  many  days  and  nights  did  the  race  continue,  but  the  Choctaw  finally 
made  his  escape.  His  course  had  been  very  winding,  and  when  he  came 
to  a  halt,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  wrong  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens.  Everything  appeared  to  him  wrong  and  out  of  order, 
and  he  became  a  forlorn  and  bewildered  man.  At  last  he  found  himself 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  was  covered  with  grass,  and  unlike  any 
he  had  ever  before  seen.  It  so  happened,  however,  at  the  close  of  a  cer- 
tain day,  that  he  wandered  into  a  wooded  valley,  and,  having  made  a 
rude  lodge  and  killed  a  swamp  rabbit,  he  lighted  a  fire  and  prepared  him- 
self for  at  least  one  quiet  supper  and  a  night  of  repose.  Morning  dawned, 
and  he  was  still  in  trouble,  but  continued  his  wanderings.  Many  moons 
passed  away;  summer  came,  and  he  called  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  make 
his  pathway  plain.  He  hunted  the  forests  for  a  spotted  deer,  and  having 
killed  it,  on  a  day  when  there  was  no  wind  he  offered  it  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  night  supped  upon- a  portion  of  the  animal's  fiesh.  His  fire 
homt  brightly,  and,  though  lonesome,  his  heart  was  at  peace.  But  now 
he  hears  a  footstep  in  an  adjoining  thicket!  A  moment  more  and  a  snow- 
white  wolf  of  immense  size  is  crouching  at  his  feet,  and  licking  his  torn 
moccasins.  "How  came  you  in  this  strange  country?"  inquired  the 
wolf;  and  the  poor  Indian  told  the  story  of  his  many  troubles.  The  wolf 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  said  that  he  would  conduct  him  in  safety  to  the 
country  of  his  kindred;  and  on  the  following  morning  they  departed. 
Long,  very  long  was  the  journey,  and  very  crude  and  dangerous  the 
streams  which  they  had  to  cross.  The  wolf  helped  the  Indian  to  kill  game 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  by  the  time  that  the  moon  for  weeding 
com  had  arrived  the  Choctaw  had  entered  his  native  village  again.  This 
was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  had  parted  from  his  betrothed,  and 
he  now  found  his  people  mourning  for  her  untimely  death.  Time  and 
suffering  had  so  changed  the  wanderer,  that  his  relatives  and  friends  did 
not  recognize  him,  and  he  did  not  make  himself  known.  Often,  how- 
ever, he  made  them  recount  the  story  of  her  death,  and  many  a  wild  song, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  did  he  sing  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
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whom  he  called  by  the  name  of  Imma^  or  the  idol  of  warriors.  On  a 
cloudless  night  he  visited  her  grave,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  Great 
Spirit  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  moon  he  fell  upon  the  grave  in  grief  and 
died.  For  three  nights  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Choctaw  village 
were  alarmed  by  the  continual  howling  of  a  wolf,  and  when  it  ceased, 
the  pine  forests  upon  the  hill  where  the  lovers  were  resting  in  peace 
took  up  the  mournful  sound,  and  has  continued  it  to  the  present  time. 


THE  FIRST  DAY   ON  THE   YUKON. 

BY   WILLIAM   H.   DALL. 

The  moon  was  bright  and  full,  the  stars  seemed  to  shine  with  double 
brilliancy  through  the  clear  northern  atmosphere.  I  had  been  lying  and 
looking  at  them,  through  the  dark  spruce  branches,  for  nearly  ten  xmnutes, 
when  Mike  threw  off  his  blankets  with  a  cheery  cry  of  "Leve!  lere!" 

The  Indians  slowly  uncoiled  themselves  from  their  sleeping  posture, 
which  much  resembles  that  of  a  squirrel,  and  began  to  rub  the  cobwebs 
out  of  their  eyes.  The  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  our 
sleeping  costumes  consisted  merely  of  our  ordinary  clothes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  blanket  lined  with  rabbit  skins.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  some  cold  fingers,  for  the  spirit  thermometer,  which  I 
had  hung  on  a  spruce  knot  the  night  before,  indicated  a  temperature  of 
twenty -four  below  zero. 

Our  blankets  were  soon  rolled  up,  and  our  toilet  made.  The  latter 
consisted  in  giving  our  faces  a  good  rub  with  dry  snow.  Water  took  too 
much  precious  time  to  melt,  if  there  had  been  a  good  fire  ready,  and  all 
we  could  get  of  it  was  needed  for  tea. 

Slipping  on  our  snow-shoes  we  took  the  axes,  and  in  five  minutes  two 
dry  spruce  trees  were  crackling  in  a  cheerful  blaze.  Meanwhile,  the 
Indians  were  replacing  the  lugga.ge  on  the  sleds,  and  the  dogs  were  coyly 
submitting  to  be  harnessed. 

The  tea-kettle  soon  began  to  sing,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  boil,  we 
toasted  dry  salmon  over  the  fire,  which,  with  hard  bread,  composed  our 
simple  fare.  This  salmon  is  the  food  alike  of  dogs  and  men  while  travel- 
ling in  the  Yukon  territory,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  ukali  among  the 
Russians.  The  dogs  have  but  a  single  meal  a  day,  and  their  ration 
consists  of  one  dry  fish,  weighing  about  a  pound. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  giving  one  look  about  the  camp  to  be 
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sure  that  nothing  was  left  behind,  we   took  our  places  behind  the 
sledges. 

One  Indian  was  sent  ahead  to  beat  down  the  road  in  the  soft  snow, 
and  we  started  briskly  on  our  way.  The  air  was  perfectly  calm,  the  snow 
crisp,  and  the  prospects  favourable  for  a  good  day's  work.  "We  left 
behind  us  our  last  camp  on  the  portage,  and  about  fifteen  miles  beyond 
lay  the  Yukon  River.  For  two  years  it  had  been  my  dream  to  set  my 
foot  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river,  or  plunge  my  paddle  into  its  waters, 
and  a  few  hours  would  see  this  dream  accomplished.  During  the  previous 
season  Mike  had  crossed  the  portage  many  times  and  was  familiar  with 
the  road.  "We  passed  over  long  slopes,  heavily  wooded  with  birch  and 
spruce,  poplar  and  alder.  Now  and  then  we  came  to  a  ravine,  cut  by 
the  melting  snow  in  the  spring,  and  over  these  we  often  had  to  ease  the 
frail  birch  sledges  with  their  heavy  loads  of  provisions.  Sometimes  we 
were  obliged  to  remove  part  of  the  load  before  this  could  be  safely  done. 
We  had  five  sleds,  each  accompanied  by  an  Indian,  and  drawn  by  a 
team  of  five  or  six  dogs.  These  were  harnessed  on  each  side  of  a  long 
line  with  a  leader  at  the  end  of  it.  They  are  of  a  native  breed,  shaggy 
and  homely  to  look  at,  but  enduring  and  docile.  There  were  lazy  ones 
among  them,  and  others  which  would  pull  steadily  all  day,  never  needing 
a  harsher  reminder  than  a  shout  from  the  driver,  or  a  crack  of  his  long 
whip  in  the  air. 

Each  is  expected  to  pull  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  sled, 
with  the  help  of  the  driver.  Two  poles  with  a  cross  bar  are  lashed  behind 
the  load,  and  with  these  the  sled  is  guided,  pushed  up  hill  or  through 
soft  snow,  and  urged  over  logs  or  other  impediments  which  may  obstruct 
the  way.  Constant  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  stoppages  or  acci- 
dents. If  the  headway  is  checked  for  a  moment,  down  go  the  dogs  on 
their  haunches,  looking  around  with  an  amiable  expression  as  if  deter- 
mined to  take  life  easy,  come  what  may.  I  soon  found  that  each  had  a 
character  of  his  own.  One  tawny  fellow  had  a  way  of  exerting  himself 
so  that  a  careless  driver  would  think  he  was  pulling  half  the  load,  but  a 
glance  at  the  tail-line,  if  he  thought  you  were  not  looking,  would  reveal 
a  lamentable  amount  of  slackness.  His  tail  wagged  joyously  in  the  air 
when  at  large;  he  would  frolic  and  gambol  in  the  most  charming  way; 
but  his  principles  were  consistently  opposed  to  doing  any  work.  He  was 
a  very  Skimpole  among  dogs. 

Another  old  fellow,  scarred  with  many  battles,  of  a  dirty  gray  colour, 
and  with  bis  tail  always  hanging  in  a  dejected  manner  between  his  legs, 
was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  sought  caresses  from  nobody ;  exhibited 
no  emotion,  except  about  supper  time,  or  when  some  neighbouring  dog 
neglected  to  do  his  duty ;  and  was  decidedly  of  a  morose  and  phlegmatic 
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disposition.  He  carried  his  fish  to  a  retired  place  and  ate  it  there.  His 
leisure  was  given  to  meditation  and  sleep.  It  was  only  in  harness  that 
his  good  qualities  shone  preeminent ;  and  there  he  was  unexcelled. 

Curiosity  and  reflection  are  characteristic  of  the  canine  mind.  Not  a 
bush,  twig,  or  lump  of  snow,  would  be  passed  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion, if  they  had  their  way.  Their  lives  are  full  of  good  intentions  badly 
carried  out.  If  a  tree  stood  in  the  path,  the  time  has  not  occurred  in 
the  memory  of  a  man,  when  all  the  team  has  passed  on  one  side  of  it, 
without  at  least  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  dog  to  go  on  the  other. 
The  existence  of  harness  is  only  remembered  when  it  brings  them  up  on 
their  haunches,  and  then  the  endeavour  to  correct  their  mistake  often 
results  in  a  pretty  tangle. 

The  work  goes  on  in  spite  of  such  mishaps,  though  the  driver's  patience 
seldom  lasts  through  the  day.  The  Russian  and  Indian  languages  afford 
abundance  of  epithets  which  are  always  generously  bestowed. 

•  Now  and  then  we  stopped  for.  rest,  or  to  obtain  water  when  in  our 
vicinity,  and  then  pushed  on  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  twilight  grew  brighter,  and  the  stars  slowly  faded  away.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  sun  issued  from  his  retreat  behind  the  snowy  mountains 
to  the  south.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  genial  glow,  which  shot  high 
into  the  heavens.  An  arch  of  amber  Kght,  strung  with  mock  suns, 
spanned  the  southern  horizon,  and  threw  a  mellow  tone  over  the  bluish 
snow  which  wrapped  the  rounded  hills.  Yet  the  sun  seemed  far  away. 
Rich  in  colour,  the  sunbeams  were  apparently  as  cold  as  the  moonbeams 
had  been.  A  Canada  jay,  perched  on  a  dead  spruce,  uttered  a  garrulous 
cry,  and  ruffled  its  feathers  as  if  out  of  patience  with  the  weather  and  the 
world.  It  was  answered  with  a  whistle  and  chatter  from  a  flock  of  gross- 
beaks,  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  yellow,  which,  as  if  unconscious  of  our 
presence,  were  rifling  the  buds  of  a  neighbouring  poplar.  Disturbed  by 
the  cries  of  the  dogs,  a  covey  of  the  beautiful  snow-white  ptarmigan 
rose  from  the  alders  with  a  whirring  sound,  and  were  lost  among  the 
trees ;  while  a  red-crested  wood-pecker  rapped  on  a  dead  birch  stump  his 
disapprobation  at  our  intrusion.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  was  only 
some  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Mike's  unerring  eye  had  been 
on  the*  watch  for  dry  wood,  and  a  little  after  noon  we  stopped  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  smoke.  Thea  and  Nicotiana  are  the  patron  saints  of  the 
northern  traveller,  in  spite  of  moralists.  They  cheer  him  when  he  reclines 
in  camp,  weary  with  the  labours  of  the  day;  they  lend  him  a  store  of  solid 
comfort  every  morning;  and  they  enliven  the  tedium  of  passive  endurance 
of  cold  and  fatigue  at  the  noon-day  halt. 

After  emptying  the  tea-kettle  and  replacing  our  pipes  in  our  fire-bags, 
we  continued  on  our  way.     At  the  top  of  a  long  Idll  sparsely  studded 
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with  dead  trees,  pointing  to  a  white  speck  between  the  distant  wooded 
hills,  Mike  said,  ^^  There  is  the  Yukon."  A  moment  more  and  we  had 
lost  sight  of  it  among  the  trees.  Warming  with  impatience  I  took  my 
place  at  the  head  of  the  train,  sending  the  Indian  runner  to  the  rear.  The 
green  spruce  thickets  seemed  interminable.  Two  hours  passed  and  the 
slope  of  the  hills  showed  that  we  were  approaching  the  banks.  The  dogs 
snuffed  the  air  and  quickened  their  pace,  knowing  as  well  as  anybody 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  the  portage.  The  train  moved  more  briskly, 
and  we  rapidly  descended  the  long  incline.  Pushing  through  a  thick  belt 
of  large  trees,  I  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  high,  steep  bank.  Stimu- 
lated by  an  excitement  like  that  which  urged  Balboa  forward  into  the 
very  waves  of  a  new  discovered  ocean,  oblivious  of  everything  else  in  my 
ardent  desire  to  be  the  first  on  the  ice,  I  rushed  down  the  bank,  and  in  a 
few  moments  my  long  dream  was  realized.  I  paused  and  surveyed  the 
magnificent  prospect  before  me  with  an  indescribable  emotion. 

There  lay  a  stretch  of  forty  nules  of  this  great,  broad,  snow-covered 
river,  with  broken  fragments  of  ice-cakes  glowing  in  the  ruddy  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  low,  opposite  shore,  three  miles  away,  seemed  a 
mere  black  streak  on  the  horizon.  A  few  islands  covered  with  dark  ever- 
greens were  in  sight  above.  Below,  a  faint  purple  tinged  the  snowy 
crests  of  far-off  mountains,  whose  height,  though  not  extreme,  seemed 
greater  from  the  low  banks  near  me  and  the  clear  sky  beyond.  This 
was  the  river  I  had  heard  and  dreamed  of,  which  had  seemed  as  if 
shrouded  in  mystery  in  spite  of  the  tales  of  those  who  had  seen  it. 

Stolid,  indeed,  must  he  be,  who  surveys  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Missouri  of  the  North,  for  the  first  time,  without  emotion.  A  little 
Eskimo  lad,  who  had  never  crossed  the  portage  before,  shouted  at  the 
sight,  saying  amidst  his  expressions  of  astonishment,  ^^It  is  not  a  river, 
it  is  a  sea! "  and  even  the  Indians  had  no  word  of  ridicule  for  him,  often 
as  they  had  seen  it. 

Far  away,  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  is  a  little 
lake,  named  after  the  martyr  naturalist,  Robert  Kennicott.  Here  the 
Yukon  takes  its  rise.  From  this  point  it  flows  through  dense  and  track- 
less forests,  between  the  black  cliffs  of  deep  gorges  and  through  open, 
rolling  tundri^  the  prairies  of  the  north,  two  thousand  miles  to  Behring 
Sea.  Half  a  dozen  trading-posts  comprise  the  white  |  settlements,  while 
thousands  living  on  its  banks,  knowing  neither  its  outlet  nor  its  source, 
but  recognizing  its  magnificence,  call  themselves  proudly,  men  of  the 
Yukon,  From  its  depths,  sunmier  and  winter,  they  draw  their  food,  and 
derive  from  the  deer  and  the  otter,  which  frequent  its  banks,  their  clothing 
of  furs  and  skins.  Its  native  name,  Yvkonna  is  sometimes  translated  as 
meaning  "  Great  River,"  but  means  rather  The  River  as  we  speak  of  the 
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sea,  meaning  the  great  deep.     From  the  Delta  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk, 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  there  are  no  obstructions  to  navigation. 
The  width  varies  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  fifteen  miles,  and  the  depth 
from  one  to  ten  fathoms,  in  the  channel.     It  passes  through  several  long 
canons,  called  ramparts  by  the  Hudson  Baj  voyagers,  and  in  these  it  is 
sometimes  compressed  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile  with  a  depth  as  yet  un- 
f athomed.     Here  in  the  spring,  the  waters  rise  thirty  feet  above  the  usual 
level,  and  in  July,  the  silver-sided  salmon  cut  the  ripples  as  they  ascend 
in  millions.     The  deer  and  moose,  driven  by  the  mosquitoes,  those  pests 
of  northern  travel,  stem  the  swift  current  often  to  meet  the  still  swifter 
arrows  of  the  Indians.     Near  the  delta  broad  marshes  afford  a  favourite 
breeding  ground  for  innumerable  swarms  of  water  birds,  which,  when 
disturbed  by  the  splash  of  a  paddle,  rise  in  such  clouds  as  actually  to 
darken  the  sky.     From  the  stately  swan  to  the  tiniest  sanderling,  all 
water-birds  send  their  representatives.     The  canvas-back,  flying  from 
persecution  in  the  waters  of  the  sunny  south,  covers  acres  near  Fort 
Yukon  with  its  eggs.     The  hoarse  cry  of  the  brant,  and  the  wild  scream 
of  the  loon,  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  sunny  Arctic  night.     In  summer 
the  banks  are  rich  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  snow  is  to  be  found  only 
on  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains.     In  winter,  save  the  stately  ever- 
greens, all  is  covered  with  one  unsullied  sheet,  as  with  a  garment.    But 
nature  sleeps  not,  even  then ;  for  the  fox,  the  sable,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
wild-cat,  are  busy  in  every  grove,  while  in  the  branches  the  grouse,  the 
woodpecker,  the  grossbeak,  and  the  jay,  defy  the  powers  of  winter  with 
impunity. 

Turning  reluctantly  from  the  beauty  of  the  frozen  Yukon,  we  made 
our  way  to  a  small  cluster  of  native  winter-houses,  where,  after  feeding 
the  dogs  and  preparing  our  evening  meal,  we  passed  the  time  before 
retiring  in  discussing  future  plans  of  exploration,  and  the  stirring  adven- 
tures of  the  previous  year. 


SOME  OLD  SENSATION  PREACHERS. 

BY   REV.   F.   VILA   BLAKE. 

Much  as  we  have  to  say  concerning  "sensation-preaching"  now-a-days, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  ever  meets  the  eyes  or  greets  the  ears  of 
a  modem  audience  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  extravagant  perfor- 
mances of  some  of  the  elder  preachers.  Many  of  their  peculiarities 
were  no  doubt  mere  modes  of  expression  current  at  the  time ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  their  extravagance  also  was  buffoonery  or  violence  of  manner. 
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What  should  we  say,  for  example,  of  a  preacher  now,  who  should  so 
exhaust  himself  by  the  vehemence  of  his  declamation  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  stop  several  times  during  his  sermon  to  recruit  himself  with 
wine,  as  it  is  related  of  a  canon  of  Seville,  preacher  to  Charles  the 
Fifth?  We  read  of  some  preachers  who  indulged  in  grimaces  and 
extravagance  of  deportment,  or  of  others  who  went  just  as  far  the  other 
way,  affecting  monotony  and  measured  movement  in  all  things,  and 
fixing  the  exact  passage  beforehand  when  they  would  cough.  Peignot 
professes  to  have  seen  the  manuscripts  of  a  preacher,  on  the  margins  of 
which  were  directions,  thus :  "  Sit  down ;  stand  up ;  here  you  must  use 
your  handkerchief ;  here  you  must  roar  en  dtable"  &c.  It  was  to  the 
demonstrative  kind  that  Balzac  referred  when  he  makes  an  old  doctor 
advise  a  young  man  concerning  preaching,  as  follows :  '^  Shake  the 
church  all  over,  look  at  the  crucifix  in  a  frenzied  manner,  say  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  and  you  wiU  preach  well."  The  strange  folly  and 
buffoonery  both  of  manner  and  matter  which  was  so  habitual  as  to  pass 
without  reproach,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  or  two.  Here  is 
one  related  by  Peignot,*  for  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not  vouch,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  too  strange  to  be  believed :  "  A  monk,  preaching 
on  the  Nativity,  remarked  that  the  cock  was  the  first  to  announce  in  the 
morning  the  great  event,  by  singing,  'Christ  is  bom,  Christ  is  bom,' 
^  Christus  natvLS  est^  and  in  repeating  the  Latin  words,  the  monk  imitated 
the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  Hhen,'  continued  he,  'the  ox,  impatient  to  know 
where  Christ  was  born,  cried  out,  'Where,  where?  '  '  Uhi^  ubil '  and 
again  he  imitated  with  the  Latin  the  deep  low  of  the  ox ;  to  this  question 
of  the  ox,  the  preacher  said  the  sheep  made  answer,  '  In  Bethlehem^  in 
Bethlehem ; '  and  so  saying,  he  bleated  like  a  sheep ;  finally  the  ass 
invited  all  to  repair  to  the  place  by  braying  out,  '  Let  us  go,  let  us  go, 
let  us  go,'  '  Eamus^  eamus  eamus ; '  and  it  was  in  the  braying  of  the  ass 
that  the  preacher  surpassed  himself."  Barlette,  a  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  employed  a  similar  means  of  effect  for  enriching 
the  church :  "  You  ask  of  me,  dearest  brothers,"  he  said,  "  how  you  may 
attain  to  heaven ;  this  the  very  bells  of  the  monastery  tell  you,  by  giving 
dando,  dando^  dando;  "  in  uttering  which  he  imitated  the  sound  of  beUs.  The 
Father  Honere,  however,  a  celebrated  capuchin  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  cast  these  performances  far  in  the  shade.  Once  when  he  was 
preaching  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  he  suddenly  produced  a  skull, 
which  he  held  up  to  view.  "Speak ! "  he  cried ;  "  were  you  not  perhaps 
the  head  of  a  magistrate  ?  Silence  gives  consent."  Then  clapping  upon 
the  skull  the  cap  of  a  judge,  he  continued  :  "  Ah  I  ha !  hast  thou  never 

* "  Prddicatoriana,  on  Revelations  Singuli^rcs  et  Amusantes  sur  les  Prddicatenrs,  &c., 
par  G.P.  PhUomnesto  [pseudon.  of  E.  0.  Peignot].     Dijon,  1841." 
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sold  justice  for  gold  ?  liast  thou  not  been  snoring  many  times  daring  a 
hearing  f  &c.,  &c.  How  many  magistrates  have  sat  under  the  flueis- 
de-lys  only  to  put  virtue  at  a  disadvantage  f  "  Casting  aside  the  skull,  he 
held  up  another  which  in  like  manner  he  addressed :  ^'  Wast  thou  not 
perhaps  the  skull  of  one  of  those  beautiful  ladies  who  occupy  themselTes 
only  with  catching  hearts  after  the  manner  of  bird-catching?"  Then, 
arraying  it  in  a  head-dress,  he  continued:  '^Ah!  ha!  empty  head! 
Where  are  those  lovely  eyes,  which  cast  such  fascinating  glances?  that 
pretty  mouth,  which  shaped  such  gracious  smiles,  that  made  so  many  un- 
happy ones  to  weep  in  hell  ?  Where  are  those  teeth,  which  chewed  upon 
so  many  hearts  only  to  make  them  the  more  tender  for  the  devil's 
eating  ? "  &c.,  <&c.  ^^  Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through  the 
body  of  the  country,  city,  court,"  bringing  forth  skull  after  skull  and 
appropriately  decking  them  to  receive  his  reproofs.  The  Father  Honore 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  popular  and  successful  preacher  in  spite  of 
his  harsh  voice.  Bourdaloue  said  of  him :  ^'  He  grates  on  the  ear,  bat 
he  rends  the  heart."  A  still  more  astonishing  performance  is  related  of 
Brydaine,  a  powerful  preacher  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  led  into  the  church  by  his  valet  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  like  a  victim  endeavoming  to  win  the  pity  of  G-od.  The  good 
women  were  frightened  lest  he  should  be  strangled.  Then  mounting  the 
pulpit  and  beginning  his  discourse,  he  suddenly  disappecu*ed ;  while  the 
people  were  fearing  that  he  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  he  caused 
his  voice  to  echo  forth  mournfully,  acting  the  part  of  a  condemned  soul 
which  the  devils  were  loading  with  their  chains.  Sometimes  this  pulpit- 
acting  availed  itself  of  additional  means  of  dramatic  effect.  In  a  sermon 
upon  a  last  judgment,  a  preacher  was  speaking  of  the  frightful  alarum 
of  trumpets  which  would  wake  up  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "you  will  hear  them,  sinners,  when  you  least  tlnnk  it; 
perhaps  to-morrow — why  do  I  say  to-morrow? — ^perhaps  at  this  instant." 
At  that  moment  a  horrible  clang  of  a  dozen  trumpets,  which  the  preacher 
had  secretly  placed  in  the  nave,  rang  through  the  church. 

This  pulpit  buffoonery,  which  was  received  without  much  offence,  if 
any,  in  the  olden  time,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
the  pulpit  supplied.  What  a  man  received  depended  much  on  his  own 
soul,  as  it  always  does.  Poncet  had  much  sense  in  his  reply  to  a  duke 
who  objected  good-naturedly  to  his  ludicrous  manners  in  the  pulpit: 
"  Sir,  understand  that  I  preach  only  the  word  of  God,  and  that  those 
who  come  to  laugh  are  bad  men  and  atheists.  Moreover,  I  have  not  in 
my  life  caused  so  many  to  laugh  as  you  have  caused  to  weep."  Some- 
times an  affected  delicacy  went  quite  to  the  other  extreme,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  English  bishop  when  preaching  before  the  court ;  he  said  that 
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those  who  should  not  lay  his  sermon  to  heart,  were  in  danger  of  being 
consigned  forever  to  that  place  which  "  politeness  would  not  permit  him 
to  name  before  so  respectable  an  audience."  On  the  other  side,  Balzac 
mentions  a  capuchin  who  preached  at  Bome  with  such  majesty  of  air, 
such  beauty  of  voice,  such  purity  of  language,  such  dignity  of  demeanor, 
and  such  affecting  zeal,  against  ecclesiastical  absenteeism,  that  thirty 
bishops,  conscience-striken,  set  off  the  next  day  for  their  diocesses.  As 
a  specimen  of  eloquence,  take  this  stirring  passage  from  Father  Jacques 
Brydaine,  of  the  last  century:  ^'On  what,  my  brothers,  do  you  rest  your 
confidence  that  your  last  day  is  yet  so  far?  Is  it  on  your  youth ?  Yes, 
you  say ;  I  have  yet  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  me.  Ah !  you 
are  misled  and  deceived.  It  is  not  you,  but  Death,  who  has  twenty  or 
thirty  years  behind  him ;  thirty  years  of  grace  which  God  has  accorded 
to  you,  which  you  owe  to  him,  and  which  have  brought  you  just  so  much 
nearer  to  the  day  when  Death  must  claim  you.  Keep  the  soul  ready, 
therefore;  eternity  marks  already  on  your  brow  the  moment  when  it 
shall  begin  for  you.  Oh  I  do  you  know  what  eternity  is  ?  It  is  a  clock 
whose  pendulum  utters  evermore  only  these  two  words  in  the  silence  of 
the  tomb:  forever,  never!  never,  forever!  and  forever!  During  these 
frightful  vibrations,  a  lost  soul  cries  out,  ^What  time  is  it?'  and  another 
wretched  brother  answers, '  eternity.' "  History  preserves  the  tradition 
of  the  terrific  effect  upon  the  congregation  of  this  solemn  appeal,  delivered 
with  the  preacher^s  resounding  voice  and  his  impetuosity  of  manner.  If 
report  speaks  truly  of  the  stifled  cries  and  deep  murmurs  which  arose 
all  over  the  church  when  he  preached,  he  must  have  been  &  mighty 
preacher.  He  used  common  and  popular  images  to  illustrate  the  loftiest 
ideas ;  and  it  was  his  habit  to  preach  in  the  early  evening,  just  at  the 
coining  on  of  night,  which  no  doubt  added  power  to  his  words.  The 
passage  quoted  above  doubtless  furnished  Longfellow  with  the  text  for 
"  The  old  Clock  on  the  Stairs." 

The  old  preachers  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  wit;  on  the  contrary, 
they  availed  themselves  of  humour  and  satire  without  scruple.  Here  is 
a  story  of  the  little  Father  Andre,  a  witty  preacher  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  finds  a  chance  for  humour  under  the  cloak  of  the  extra- 
vagant and  absurd  etymology  then  in  vogue :  He  was  once  preaching  at 
Bordeaux  during  a  festival  called  there  the  "Feast  of  the  short  O,"  or 
the  "Feast  of  the  End  of  the  Year,"  celebrated  by  the  young  married 
women.  "Ladies,"  said  Andre,  "since  I  am  preaching  to  you  on  your 
fete-day,  I  must  inform  you  of  the  origin  of  its  name ;  and  certainly  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  who  gave  to  it  a  name  so 
appropriate.  For,  in  fine,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  father  asks  his 
daughter  how  she  finds  her  husband, '  OA,  my  father,'  she  cries  at  once, 
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^  what  a  noble  man  you  gave  me !  Oh^  if  70U  knew  how  he  loves  me !  0\ 
how  happj  I  am  with  him ! '  Very  well,  ladies,  that  is  the  omicron  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  O,  the  short  O.  But  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  let  the  father  ask  the  same  question  of  his  daughter.  ^  My 
father,'  she  answers  sadly,  ^  alas!  things  are  changed :  my  husband  is  a 
gambler,  a  sot,  a  rake.  OA,  how  unhappy  I  am !'  And  that,  ladies,  is 
the  omega^  the  long  O,  the  O  of  all  the  dcYikL'*  Andre  had  Yery  little  aSee- 
tion  for  the  Jesuits — ^a  trait  which  he  displayed  during  a  discourse  on 
Ignatius  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  alittle  biting  to  his  Jesuit  audience. 
He  supposes  the  saint  to  be  asking  a  place  for  his  order :  ^^  I  do  not  know  where 
to  put  you,"  says  Christ ; "  the  deserts  are  held  by  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bumo ; 
St.  Bernard  occupies  the  valleys,  St.  Francis  the  little  towns ;  where  can 
you  gof  "  "Ah!  Lord,"  replied  Ignatius,  "only  put  us  in  a  place  where 
there  is  something  to  get,  in  the  great  cities,  for  example,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  us."  "  Christianity,"  said  Andre  on  another  occasion,  ^^is  like  a 
great  salad ;  the  nations  are  the  herbs,  the  doctors  are  the  salt,  macera- 
tions are  the  vinegar ;  and  the  oil,  that  is  the  good  Jesuit  fathers.  Is 
there  anything  more  lubricating  than  a  good  Jesuit  father?  Confess 
to  another,  and  he  will  say  to  you,  'You  will  be  danmed  if  you  contiaue.' 
A  Jesuit  smooths  every  thing  down.  Moreover,  the  oil,  if  a  little  of  it 
fall  on  a  cloth,  spreads  itself  out  and  occupies  gradually  a  great  space ; 
so  let  one  send  a  good  Jesuit  father  into  a  province,  and  very  soon  it  will 
be  full  of  them." 

Among  the  many  good  things  told  of  Swift,  by  the  way,  this  deserves 
a  place ;  preaching  once  on  pride,  he  said:  "My  dear  hearers,  there  are 
f omr  kinds  of  pride :  pride  of  birth,  pride  of  fortune,  pride  of  beauty,  and 
pride  of  intellect.  I  will  speak  to  you  of  the  first  three ;  as  for  the 
fourth,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that,  there  being  no  one  among  you  who 
can  possibly  be  accused  of  this  reprehensible  fault." 

Sometimes  we  encounter  a  naivete  and  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  Father  D'Harrouis,  telling  of  the  excitement  produced 
at  Rouen  by  Bourdaloue's  preaching,  when  the  merchants,  mechanics^ 
lawyers,  and  physicians  left  their  occupations  and  thronged  to  the  church, 
he  added  simply:  "But  when  I  went  there  to  preach,  I  put  all  things 
to  rights  again ;  not  a  man  of  them  left  his  business."  This  is  surpassed, 
however,  by  the  capuchin,  who  announced  in  the  pulpit  that  providence 
had  put  death  at  the  end  of  life  in  order  to  give  sinners  time  to  repent. 
It  is  not  unfair,  considering  the  autocratic  privileges  of  the  pulpit,  that 
ministers  should  now  and  then  feel  the  wit  of  other  people,  especiallj 
when  they  deserve  it.  The  mot  of  Malherbes  is  well  known,  when  invited 
by  an  archbishop  to  attend  his  sermon :  "  Ah !  excuse  me,  my  Lord," 
said  the  poet,  mindful  of  his  daily  nap;  "  I  shall  sleep  very  well  without 
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it."  Here  is  one  still  better:  a  verbose  preacher  could  be  found  only  on 
Sunday,  being  obliged  to  secrete  himself  during  the  week  to  avoid  his 
creditors;  ^^ that  man,"  said  a  waggish  hearer,  ^^is  invisible  six  days  of 
the  week  and  incomprehensible  the  seventh."  A  preacher  in  a  church 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  place  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on 
the  other,  had  the  hardihood  to  display  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  fair 
sex.  He  was  complaining  of  a  noise  which  disturbed  him,  when  a 
woman,  mindful  of  the  credit  of  her  sex,  spoke  aloud  to  assure  him  that 
the  interruption  did  not  come  from  their  side.  "  So  much  the  better,  my 
dear,  so  much  the  better,"  said  the  preacher;  "it  will  end  the  sooner." 
A  curious  instance  of  clerical  flattery  appears  in  the  exordium  of  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Trinity  preached  by  a  Gray  Friar  before  an  archbishop 
whose  family  name  was  Levi:  "It  would  seem  to  me  impossible,  my 
Lord,  to  succeed  in  a  design  so  lofty,  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the 
intercession  of  Madame  your  cousin^  by  saying  to  her,  Ave  Maria,^^  Let 
us  contrast  with  this  a  dignifled  assertion  of  pulpit  impartiality  to  be 
found  in  the  address  of  the  Father  Seraphin  to  Louis  XIY.,  when 
preaching  before  him :  "  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  custom  which 
requires  me  to  salute  you  with  a  compliment,  but  I  beg  your  majesty  to 
excuse  me  from  it;  I  have  looked  through  the  Holy  Scripture  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  I  have  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  And  a  single  one."  The 
same  preacher  was  sharper  on  another  occasion  when  he  discovered  an 
abbe,  sleeping:  "Wake  up  that  abbe,"  he  cried,  "who  has  probably 
come  to  the  church  only  to  pay  court  to  the  king."  The  cure  of  Pierre- 
Bussiere,  a  preacher  of  Limosin,  thus  rudely  berates  his  people:  "When 
the  day  of  judgment  shall  come,  God  will  call  me  to  render  an  account 
of  you  all,  and  will  say  to  me,  'Chaplain  of  Pierre-Bussi^re,  what  is  the 
state  of  your  sheep?'  and  I  shall  say  not  a  word.  Again  he  will  say  to 
me,  'Chaplin  of  Pierre-Bussi^re,  in  what  state  are  your  sheep?'  and 
again  I  will  answer  not  a  word.  Then  the  third  time  he  will  say  to 
ine,  'Chaplin  of  Pierre-Bussiere,  what  is  the  state  of  your  sheep?'  and 
I  will  answer,  'Lord,  beasts  thou  gavest  them  to  me,  and  beasts  I  return 
them  to  thee.'"  Of  the  character  of  this  cure's  audience  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  a  preacher,  according  to  a  story  in  Peignot,  devoted  a 
similar  brusque  and  uncivil  passage  to  the  nobility.  He  describes  a  scene 
before  the  gate  of  heaven  :  "  A  duchess  knocks  at  the  gate,  St.  Peter 
asks, 'Who  is  there?'  The  duchess  answers,  'It  is  I,  Madame  the 
Duchess.'  'What!'  says  St.  Peter,  'Madame  the  Duchess  who  goes  to 
the  ball  ?  Madame  the  Duchess  who  goes  to  the  opera?  Madame  the 
Duchess  who  has  gallants?  Madame  the  Duchess  who  paints  her  face? 
To  the  Devil,  to  the  Devil,  Madame  the  Duchess ! '  and  he  shuts  the  gate 
on  her  nose."    The  following  spicy  passage  from  Valladier,  a  preacher 
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of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  reveals  some  interesting 
resemblances  between  the  fashionable  toilet  now  and  that  of  two  hundred 
years  ago :  ^^  Young  women,  what  do  you  do  by  this  meretricious  apparel 
other  than  make  an  exhibition  of  your  vanity  and  wickedness  before 
God  and  men?  ....  Do  you  not  understand  me?  Do  you  wish  to 
see  that  your  every  act  is  only  pride,  ambition,  vanity,  hypocrisy,  that  is 
to  say,  *  a^hes  and  dust  f ' "  [This  sermon  was  preached  on  Ash-  Wednesday,'] 
"  You  wish  me  to  believe  that  your  hair  is  gray.  Oh,  hypocrisy  and 
detestable  falsehood!     It  is  only  powder,  Florentine  iris  and  Cypras 

powder You  wish  to  make  me  think  this  complexion  is  your  own. 

Hypocrisy!  deceit!  It  is  only  plaster,  vermillion,  and  white  lead.  Yon 
wish  to  appear  tall,  and  you  deceive;  you  are  in  reality  dwarfs ;  it  is 
your  high  heels  that  elevate  you ;  hypocrisy  and  unsupportable  falsehood! 
You  vaunt  your  luxuriant  hair.  Oh,  you  liars!  Oh,  you  defrauders! 
It  is  borrowed;*  this  is  the  hair  of  some  beggar,  often  even  of  some 
executed  criminal,  which  you  have  bought  at  the  hairdresser's.  .  •  Hypo- 
crisy, hypocrisy,  horrible  imposture !  which  is  an  injury  to  Grod,  a  shame 
to  nature,  an  offence  to  men,  a  scandal  to  the  angels,  and  a  delight  to 
the  devils.  .  .  .Oracious  heavens!  why  cannot  you  be  content  with 
your  natural  beauty  ?  " 

Erasmus  has  left  us  his  view  of  the  preaching  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy, 
which  is  quoted  by  Joly,  "Histoire  de  la  Predication.**  He  says :  ''They 
compose  an  exordium  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  subject 
in  hand ;  if  they  design  to  preach  of  charity,  they  begin  with  the  river 
Nile ;  if  of  the  mystery  of  the  cross,  with  the  idol  of  Bel ;  if  of  absti- 
nence in  Lent,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  if  of  faith,  with  the 
squaring  of  the  circle.  They  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  thrust  Greek  words, 
often  most  inappropriate,  into  their  discourses,  which  thus  become  a 
kind  of  mosaic  work.  They  parade  scientific  terms  which  dazzle  the 
hearer;  those  who  understand  them  plume  themselves  on  their  knowledge, 
and  those  who  are  all  in  the  dark,  admire  the  preacher  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance."  Erasmus  thinks  the  people  are  partly  to  blame;  for 
he  proceeds,  ''If  the  preacher  treats  seriously  of  his  subject,  they 
cough,  loll,  yawn,  sleep ;  but  if,  as  often  happens,  he  brings  in  an  old 
story  or  legend  or  fable,  immediately  everybody  is  awake  and  attentive. 
There  is  no  juggler  or  buffoon  whom  you  would  leave  for  the  preacher.** 
Feignot  thus  describes  the  sermon  of  the  same  period:  "It  has  been  re- 
marked that  all  the  pious  whimsicalities  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

*  **  So  are  thoso  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Which  make  snch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre." 
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centuries,  which  cannot  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  sermons,  are  con- 
structed on  nearly  the  same  pattern.  The  same  text  served  for  all  the 
sermons  of  one  Lenten  season.  The  preacher,  having  repeated  this  text, 
delivered  a  long  exordium,  after  which  he  proposed  two  questions,  one  of 
theology  and  one  of  the  civil  or  canon  law.  On  the  theological  question 
he  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  masters  of  the  school ;  and  on  the  other  he 
cited  the  books,  paragraphs,  and  laws,  as  if  he  were  making  a  plea. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  discussed  these  questions,  he  divided  his  dis- 
course by  words  which  rhymed,  as  if  it  were  verse ;  and  each  of  these 
divisions  were  again  subdivided.  The  body  of  these  sermons  presented 
a  tissue  of  extracts  from  profane  history,  sentiments  from  pagan  philo- 
sophers, poetic  and  fabulous  stories,  in  which  were  cited  almost  on  every 
page  the  great  Epaminondas,  the  divine  Plato,  the  artistic  Homer,  &c. 
A  bishop  (Comeille  Musso),  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  'the  prelates 
should  enter  that  town,  as  the  brave  and  valiant  captains  of  the  Grreeks 
entered  the  wooden  horse  with  which  they  surprised  Troy.'  Happy 
application!  Afterwards  this  ridiculous  and  empty  erudition  became 
distasteful;  but  for  profane  authors  they  substituted  the  scholastic  theo- 
logians. The  most  abstract  questions  of  the  schools  were  discussed  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  sermons  were  filled  with  a  dry  scholasticism  more 
likely  to  wither  the  heart  than  enlighten  the  souL  The  ancient  doctors 
were  preferred  to  the  modem,  and  it  was  a  special  point  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers ;  but  the  citations  were  so  frequent  that 
the  sermons  were  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  passages  misdirected  and  heaped 
together  in  confusion."  This  absolute  domination  of  authority  may  be 
inferred  from  Glanvil,  who  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
"compared  the  leading  scholars  of  his  day  to  the  mariner  who  returned 
laden  with  common  pebbles  from  the-  Indies,  imagining  that  they  must 
be  rare  because  they  came  from  afar ;  and  he  accused  them  of  asserting, 
on  the  authority  of  Beza,  that  women  have  no  beards,  and  on  that 
of  St.  Augustine  that  peace  is  a  blessing."  * 

The  manner  in  which  the  old  mythology  was  used  will  be  seen  in  this 
sentence  from  the  Bishop  Musso,  before  mentioned:  "Our  Lord  in  dying 
was  a  Hercules;  in  his  resurrection,  an  Apollo  or  an  Esculapius;  in  his 
ascension,  he  was  a  true  Bellerophon,  a  new  Perseus  who  killed  Medusa, 
the  Gorgon  who  changed  men  to  stones."  When  to  this  inundation  of 
Tuimeaning  pedantry  is  added  the  comedy  and  buffoonery  of  manner  and 
matter  before  described,  and  when  it  is  remembered  too  that  the  preachers 
did  not  abstain  from  a  funny  point  for  modesty's  sake,  we  easily  under- 
stand the  indignation  of  Joly.     "The  pulpit,"  he  says,  "  was  erected  into 

♦Lecky,  "History  of  Rationalism." 
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a  theatre;  the  people  heard  there  only  a  tissae  of  jokes,  vulgarities, 
indecent  allusions,  low  comparisons,  foolish  thoughts,  equivoques  and 
puns  as  contrary  to  modesty  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Word/' 

Astonishing,  however,  as  the  medley  and  buffoonery  in  these  sermons 
may  appear,  the  palm  must  decidedly  be  given  to  their  ^^ogical"  features. 
Anything  that  could  be  cast  into  a  logical  form  seems  to  have  satisfied 
their  minds,  without  regard  to  the  substance  or  subject-matter.    The 
most  fanciful  analogies  were  put  forth  and  received  implicitly  as  invincible 
arguments.     Here,  for  instance,  is  an  enlightened  account  of  the  nature 
of  death,  from  Raulin,  celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  the  fifteenth  century: 
"  How  does  the  outer  man  perish  ?     In  this  way :  if  every  day,  even 
though  only  drop  by  drop,  water  be  poured  into  a  cask  of  wine,  soon  the 
wine  will  decrease  in  quality  and  at  last  disappear.     In  like  manner  the 
food  which  enters  every  day  into  the  body  of  a  man  diminishes  his  natural 
heat,  and  so  at  last  he  perishes."     This,  however,  is  far  outdone  by  a 
preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  thus  refers  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, then  recently  edited  and  printed:  "They  have  invented,  yes,  they 
have  invented  a  new  language  which  they  call  Greek.     Distrust  it,  my 
brothers ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  heresy.     They  are  putting  into  the  hands 
of  many  persons  a  book  written  in  that  language,  and  which  they  name 
the  New  Testament.    It  is  a  work  full  of  daggers  and  charged  with 
poison.     As  to  Hebrew,  it  is  certain  that  they  who  leam  it  become  Jews 
on  the  spot."    Preachers  of  the  present  day  are  occasionally  whimsical  in 
the  choice  of  their  texts,  and  seem  to  take  delight  in  the  intellectaal 
gymnastics  of  finding  a  fund  of  suggestiveness  in  one  or  two  words  or  in 
some  very  commonplace  event  or  saying.     The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween them  and  the  old  preachers  is  precisely  that  they  do,  for  the  most 
part,  regard  the  feat  as  an  exercise  of  literary  ingenuity,  while  their 
brothers,  of  two  centuries  ago  or  less,  really  believed  that  anything  which, 
by  any  possible  exercise  of  imagination  or  play  upon  words  or  etymolo- 
gical ingenuity,  could  be  extracted  from  a  text,  was  intended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  taught  by  it.     Such  inner  meanings,  indeed,  were  considered 
adorable  mysteries.     Thus  when  William  Austin,  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  wrote  a  sermon  for  St.  Bartholomew's  day  on  the  text,  ^^  And  Bartho- 
lomew^'* he  remarked  that  Bartholomew  never  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
without  the  conjunction  and^  and  thence  he  drew  the  lesson  of  fraternal 
connection  and  good-fellowship  with  all  men,  he,  no  doubt,  believing  sin- 
cerely that  the  duty  of  charity  was  intentionally  hidden  by  the  Spirit  in 
this  constant  and  mysterious  association  of  and  with  Bartholomew.    So, 
the  monk  who  preached  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  from  the  text  Ah! 
Jeremiah  i.  6,  no  doubt  implicitly  believed  that  this  exclamation  fojt- 
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shadowed  the  Virgin's  reception  in  heaven.  He  thus  explains  it :  '^  Ah! 
ah!  ah!  Such  were,  my  dear  brothers,  the  short  but  expressive  words 
which  the  very  Holy  Virgin  heard  on  the  day  when,  carried  to  heaven 
by  angels,  she  saw  open  before  her  the  celestial  dwelling.  ^  Ah,  my  daugh- 
ter,' said  the  Eternal  Father;  'Ah!  my  mother,'  said  Jesus  Christ;  'Ah! 
my  bride,'  said  the  Holy  Ghost.  Imagine  the  joy  which  these  three 
divine  exclamations  caused  in  heaven !  I  shall  try,  my  dear  brothers,  to 
make  you  participate  in  these  joys  by  taking  these  three  words,  ah !  ah ! 
ah !  for  the  subject  and  the  divisions  of  my  discourse.  Ave  Maria"  The 
text  is  treated  in  the  more  modern  style  in  this  naive  discussion  of  the 
Virgin's  colour,  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century:  "This  nigra  sum 
which  we  read  in  the  Song  of  Songs  and  which  is  prophetically  spoken 
only  of  Mary,  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  no,  the  Holy  Virgin  was 
not  at  all  black;  the  following  verse,  in  which  she  is  called  fusca^  shows 
that  she  was  only  brunette."  Another  peculiar  trait  of  the  old  preachers 
was  the  latitude  they  allowed  their  inventions.  Barlette,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Dominican  preacher  of  the  fifteenth  century,  thus  depicts  a  dis- 
cussion in  heaven  as  to  who  should  be  sent  to  announce  the  Resurrection 
to  the  Virgin:  "Adam  says  to  Christ,  'I  ought  to  go,  mihi  incambitJ 
Jesus  answers  him,  '  You  would  perhaps  stop  on  the  way  to  eat  apples.' 
Then  Abel  comes  forward.  'No,  certainly  not  you;  you  might  perhaps 
encounter  Cain,  who  would  do  you  another  injury.'  To  Noah,  Christ 
says,  'You  like  to  drink  too  much;'  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  'Your  coat 
is  too  hairy;'  to  the  penitent  thief,  'You  cannot  go,  because  you  have 
had  your  legs  broken.'  Finally  an  angel  was  sent,  who  sung,  'Regina 
coeli,  Isetare,  resurrexit  sicut  dixit,  allelluia.'"  A  much  more  ingenious 
if  not  more  extraordinary  conceit  is  that  of  Vieyra  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  passage  in  Ezekiel.*  Quoting  from  the  Hebrew,  Vieyra  thus  gives 
the  words :  "  And  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  there  is^  as  it  were^  chasmalP  This 
expression,  the  difficulty  of  which  he  first  notices,  he  thus  interprets.  "  The 
prophet  saw  Ignatius  and  his  persecutions:  'That,'  says  he,  'must  be  St. 
Clement.'  He  begins  to  write  the  word,  but  has  only  set  down  the  letter 
(7,  when,  considering  the  mortifications  of  the  saint — 'no,'  he  continues, 
'it  must  be  St.  Hierome.'  Down  goes  the  JJ,  when,  fore-knowing  his 
deep  attainments  in  theology, '  after  all,'  cries  Ezekiel,  'it  must  be  Athan- 
asius,'  and  A  is  added  to  the  preceding  letters.  In  like  manner  S  for 
Simeon,  M  for  Martin,  A  for  Antony,  and  L  for  Lawrence,  finish  the 
word  chasffWiL^  at  the  end  of  which  the  prophet's  patience  failed,  and  he 
set  down  no  more."  This  delightful  bit  of  exegesis  is  from  a  sermon  upon 
St.  Ignatius,  which  accounts  for  the  prophet  beholding  that  particular 
saint  in.  the  fire  of  persecution.     Chatenier,  a  Dominican  preacher,  if  a 

*  "MedieBval  Preaching,'*  b>  Niale. 
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writer  who  pretends  to  have  heard  him  reports  correctly,  ima^nes,  as 
late  as  the  last  century,  a  tale  of  the  Magdalen's  conversion,  and  embel- 
lishes it  with  modem  titles  of  nohility  :  "She  was  a  great  lady  of  quality, 
very  dissolute.     She  was  going  one  day  to  her  country  mansion,  accom- 
panied by  the  Marquis  of  Bethany  and  the  Count  of  Emmaus.     On  the 
road  she  saw  a  prodigious  number  of  men  and  women  assembled  in  a 
field.     Grace  began  to  work  in  her.     She  stopped  her  carriage,  and  sent 
a  page  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  assembly.     The  page  returned  and 
informed  her"  that  it  was  the  Abbe  Jesus  preaching.     She  descended  from 
her  carriage  with  her  two  cavaliers,  advanced  to  the  place,  listened  to  the 
Abbe  Jesus  with  attention,  and  was  so  penetrated  by  his  teaching  that 
from  that  moment  she  renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world."     The  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  presented  an  opportunity  to  the  old  preachers  for 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  not  to  be  overlooked.     Philip  Bosquier,  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  composed  fifty-two  sermons,  and  all  of  them  upon 
this  parable.     Menot  and  others  practised  in  the  same  field.    They  dressed 
up  the  story  with  an  immense  variety  of  details  of  conversation,  scenery, 
and  incident ;  described  the  apparel  and  the  coach  and  horses, — always 
the  fashions  of  the  preacher's  own  time, — ^with  which  the  bold  youth  set 
off;  and  dwelt  upon  the  magnificence  displayed  on  his  return,  when, 
according  to  Bosquier,  his  father  arrayed  him  in  a  damask^  or  other  robe, 
placed  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  fitted  him  with  boots  or  Venetian 
slippers^  and  provided  music  of  violins  and  English  comets.     The  imagina- 
tion of  one  preacher,  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  finds  exercise  in  a  development 
of  analogies  or  comparisons ;  wherein,  with  many  minute  details,  he  shows 
how  saints  are  like  eagles,  the  apostles  like  ichneumons,  hypocrites  like 
hyenas,  sinners  like  hedgehogs,  penitents  like  elephants  or  like  bees, 
merciful  men  like  cranes.      The  Father  Boucher,  a  Gray  Friar,  early  in 
the  seventeeth  century,  gives  his  comparisons  a  biblical  and  quasi  exege- 
tical  turn.     He  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  mirrors,  convex,  plane,  and 
concave ;  the  convex  are  souls  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  they  reflect  God 
very  small  in  size;  the  plane  represent  Him  exactly  in  His  natural  and 
true  greatness;  but  the  concave  are  humble  souls  which  represent  Him  in 
adorable  majesty.     So,  as  Mary  was  very  humble,  God  was  reflected  very 
profoundly  in  the  mirror  of  her  soul.     To  make  a  mirror,  always  two 
things  are  needed:  crystal,  that  was  Mary's  virginity;  and  amalgam,  that 
was  her  humility ;  and  as  the  face  enters  and  leaves  the  mirror  without 
breaking  the  glass,  so  Christ  was  conceived  and  bom  of  Mary  without 
injury  to  her  immaculate  virginity. 

Menot  wished  to  degrade  dancing:  this  is  his  argument:  "A  dance  is 
a  circular  motion ;  the  motion  of  the  Devil  is  circular,  therefore  a  dance 
is  the  motion  of  the  Devil.     But  how  does  it  appear  that  the  Devil's 
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motion  is  circular  or  rotary  (JDiaboli  iter  est  circular e)t  Very  plainly 
from  the  Scripture:  'He  goes  about  {circuit)  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.'"  A  kind  of  etymological  argument  was  much  in  favour,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example  from  an  old  preacher  reported  by 
Erasmus:  "My  brothers,  do  you  understand  Latin  I  Let  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it  go  to  sleep  for  a  moment;  it  will  not  be  long.  You  others, 
listen  to  me.  The  substantive  Jesus  has  only  three  cases,  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  ablative.  (I  am  sorry  for  you,  you  others,  who  under- 
stand nothing  of  this.)  Now,  what  do  these  three  cases  signify?  that  is 
the  question.  Plainly,  they  typify  the  Trinity,  the  three  divine  persons 
in  one  nature.  But  here  is  still  another  thing :  of  these  three  cases,  the 
first  (mark  it  well)  ends  with  the  letter  s,  JesuS;  the  second,  with  auM, 
JesuM;  the  third,  with  a  u,  JesU.  A  great  mystery,  my  brothers,  a 
great  mystery !  These  three  final  letters  signify  that  Jesus  is  at  once  the 
highest,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest,  Svmmus^  Medius^  Ultimus.  Divide 
now  the  name  Jesus  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  present  the  two  natures 
united  in  him,  Je-us.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  s,  which  has  lost 
its  companions  and  is  astonished  to  find  itself  alone?  Patience,  my 
brothers,  patience;  we  shall  speedily  indemnify  the  s.  The  Hebrews 
call  this  letter  syn;  now,  syn  means,  in  good  Scotch,  wrong ^  sin.  After 
that,  what  man  can  be  so  incredulous  as  to  deny  the  Saviour  has  taken 
away  the  sins  of  the  world?"  Similar  to  this  is  the  explanation  wMch 
Albertus  Magnus  (thirteenth  century)  gives  of  the  name  Mary:  "m, 
Medicatrix;  A,  Aileluiatrix;  R,  Reparatrix;  i,  lUuminatrix ;  A,  Adjutrix." 
In  an  analogous  passage  of  Raulin,  a  fable  is  related  which  is ,  a  pretty 
bit  of  fancy,  and  reminds  one  of  certain  classical  oracles,  after  which  it 
was  probably  modelled:  "While  a  certain  hermit  was  praying  to  be 
taught  the  way  of  palvation,  the  Devil  suddenly  appeared  to  him  disguised 
ajs  an  angel  of  light.  The  pseudo-angel  informs  the  hermit  that  God  has 
heard  his  prayer  and  has  sent  his  messenger  to  tell  his  servant  the  things 
needful  for  salvation.  The  hermit  must  offer  God  three  things :  'a  new 
moon,  a  disc  of  the  sun,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  rose.  If  he  shall  unite 
these  three  things  and  offer  them  to  God,  he  will  be  saved.  The  hermit 
was  plunged  in  despair,  not  knowing  the  meaning  nor  understanding  the 
possibility  of  these  requirements ;  when,  suddenly,  a  true  angel  appeared 
to  him  and  explained  the  riddle.  The  new  moon  was  a  crescent^  that  is 
to  say,  a  c,  of  which  it  has  the  form;  the  disc  of  the  sun  was  an  o;  the 
fourth  of  a  rose  was  an  r;  and  these  three  joined  together  made  Cor,  the 
Latin  for  heart.^^  God  therefore  simply  demanded  his  heart.  The  same 
Raulin,  speaking  of  the  difiiculties  of  conversion,  declares  the  greatest 
impediment  to  it  to  be  a  pampered  body:  "A  carriage  goes  faster  when 
it  is  empty;  a  boat  not  too  much  loaded  obeys  better  the  wind  and  the 
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oar;  in  like  manner  the  soul  proceeds  with  a  lighter  step  when  the  body 
is  not  made  sluggish  and  the  stomach  is  not  too  full;  for  then  the  soul  is 
sadlj  hindered  by  the  body's  heaviness.  In  truth,  though  the  serpent 
can  turn  his  head  while  his  belly  rests  close  to  the  earth,  few  other  ani- 
mals can  do  it.  The  spider  who  goes  so  well  on  his  feet,  cannot  move 
at  aU  on  his  back.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man's  body  cling  to  the  earth, 
his  soul  cannot  take  flight  toward  heaven." 


CLAUDE  BLOUET'S  SUFFERINGS. 

After  the  French  of  M,  Andre  Theuriet. 

(Continued  from  page  457.) 

IV. 

I  HAD  not  the  courage  to  show  myself  at  supper  time,  and  I  did  not  close 
my  eyes  the  whole  night.  Instead  of  sleeping  I  dwelt  upon  my  troubles. 
I  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  affection  of  my  ears,  analyzed  the 
first  symptoms,  followed  the  insensible  developments  of  it  with  remark- 
able clearness.  All  the  cases  of  deafness  which  I  had  known  returned 
to  me.  I  remembered  all  the  jokes  that  were  made  at  Louppy  on  a  deaf 
fellow  whose  cock-and-bull  stories  were  the  great  amusement  of  the 
village.  The  thought  of  appearing  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Nanine  cut 
me  to  the  heart,  and  I  resolved  to  hide  my  infirmity  as  long  as  possible. 

Fortunately  for  me.  Dr.  Grodard,  who  was  the  judge  I  most  feared, 
was  absent  for  several  weeks.  I  appeared  to  people  very  distrait^  and 
when  I  made  a  wrong  reply  from  not  having  heard  correctly,  they  put  it 
down  to  my  absent-mindedness.  But  my  deafness  was  not  as  yet  so 
decided  that  I  could  not  understand  a  person  standing  near  me  and  arti- 
culating his  words  distinctly.  It  was  very  easy  to  talk  with  Mother 
Annelle  and  M.  Pechoin,  for  their  voices  were  very  shrill  and  piercing. 
There  was  need  of  more  caution  with  Alexis  des  Allais ;  I  trembled  lest 
he  should  guess  my  infirmity,  for  he  would  take  a  malignant  joy  in  pub- 
lishing it  abroad,  and  while  killing  me  with  his  ironical  pity  he  would 
use  his  discovery  to  forward  his  suit  with  Nanine. 

Fortunately,  I  could  understand  her  more  easily  than  any  one  else. 
Her  clear  and  silvery  voice  never  struck  my  ears  painfully,  and  often  I 
knew  what  she  said  merely  from  the  movements  of  her  lips.  Still  I  feared 
lest  she  should  find  out  my  secret,  and  I  was  full  of  anxiety  whenever  she 
spoke  to  me.     I  tried  to  avoid  the  teie-a-tetes  which  had  formerly  made 
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me  so  happy,  and,  when  she  sought  me  in  the  pharmacy,  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  some  complicated  prescription,  or  would 
invent  an  errand  outside,  and  so  leave  her  alone.  I  soon  saw  that  my 
sudden  reserve  appeared  very  strange  to  her,  and  she  even  tried  by  her 
affectionate  approaches  to  let  me  know  that  it  did. 

M.  Pechoin  was  also  alarmed  at  my  behaviour,  and  showed  me  that 
my  manner  ruffled  him.  Once  he  would  have  been  more  indulgent,  but 
he  had  just  experienced  an  annoyance  which  had  made  him  very  irritable. 
A  new  apothecary  had  established  himself  nearly  opposite  our  house,  and 
this  rival  shop  with  its  glass  front,  its  marble  slabs,  and  its  four  great 
jars  filled  with  yellow  and  blue  liquid,  attracted  every  evening  a  crowd 
of  loungers  whose  foolish  admiration  irritated  the  nerves  of  M.  Pechoin. 
And  when  the  report  spread  that  the  new  apothecary  had  found  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia,  my  master's  manner  towards  me  changed  very  decidedly. 
His  affection  for  me  became  less  and  less,  while  that  for  Alexis  des  AUais 
increased.  I  have  learned  since,  that  the  traitor  insinuated  that  the  new 
apothecary  had  secretly  offered  to  take  me  as  a  pupil,  and  that  I  was 
about  to  accept. 

But  my  hardest  trials  came  at  our  gatherings  on  the  terrace  or  in  the 
parlour.  Alexis  was  always  there,  prinked  out  with  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  his  beard  carefully  combed,  and  a  smirk  on  his  face.  After 
shaking  hands  with  M.  Pechoin,  he  would  seat  himself  as  near  as  possible 
to  Nanine,  and  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I 
could  only  catch  a  fragment  now  and  then,  and  in  which  I  dared  not 
join  lest  I  might  betray  myself.  While  they  laughed  and  talked  together, 
I  watched  them  gravely,  seeking  to  catch  from  their  eyes  or  lips  the 
secret  of  the  words  which  I  could  not  hear. 

Devoured  as  I  was  by  suspicions,  it  was  the  worst  of  punishments  to 
be  present  every  day  at  these  meetings,  and  not  be  able  to  hear  what  was 
said.  My  deafness  continued  to  increase,  and  I  became  irritable,  taciturn, 
and  morose.  Instead  of  trying  to  outdo  my  rival  in  affability,  as  soon 
as  he  came,  I  held  myself  sulkily  aloof.  When  I  retired  to  my  room,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  my  anger,  often  ending  by  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Then  I  would  steal  from  the  house  and  rush  into  the  depths  of 
the  woods.  I  would  take  long  walks  to  tire  myself  in  body  and  mind. 
There  was  a  bitter  pleasure  in  going  over  the  roads  I  had  walked  with 
Nanine  in  the  first  months  of  our  love;  and  in  the  paths  half  hidden  by 
the  yellow  leaves,  I  saw  my  fading  happiness. 

Autumn  had  arrived,  and  the  vintage  begun.  M.  Pechoin  was  busy 
in  his  vineyards,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  shop. 

Nanine  took  her  part  in  the  excitement  of  the  season,  going  every  noon 
to  the  vineyard,  accompanied  by  Mother  Annelle,  and  often  by  Alexis 
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des  Allais.  One  morning,  I  saw  her  go  down  to  the  kitchen  more  dressed 
and  animated,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  usual.  •  She  wore  a  blue  ribbon  in 
her  hair,  and  a  spray  of  fuchsias  in  her  corsage.  Her  gaiety  and  her 
toilet  sufficed  to  increase  my  sadness,  and  I  escaped  to  the  pharmacy. 
Sometime  after,  Alexis  des  Allais  entered  with  a  great  bouquet  of  white 
clematis  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  brought  for  Nanine,  and  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  remained  in  the  room  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  left.  I 
was  quivering  with  excitement;  the  penetrating  odour  had  revived  my 
jealousy,  and  I  walked  up  and  down  the  laboratory,  questioning  if  I  ought 
not  to  follow  the  fop,  and  toss  his  bouquet  over  the  terrace.  I  was  at  work 
in  preparing  a  potion,  when  Alexis  reappeared,  and  went  through  the 
shop  with  the  air  of  a  victor;  I  at  once  caught  sight  of  the  button-hole 
of  his  frock,  in  which  was  a  cluster  of  fuchsias  like  those  that  Nanine 
had  worn;  he  bowed  to  me  smiling,  and  passed  out.  I  opened  the  door 
into  the  next  room,  and  there  stood  Nanine  at  the  glass,  with  her  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  tying  the  ribbon  of  her  straw  hat.  My  first  look  was 
for  the  fuchsias ;  they  were  gone !  Nanine  turned  towards  me ;  I  guessed 
by  the  motion  of  her  smiling  lips  that  she  was  asking  me  if  I  wanted 
anything. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  saw  this  morning  some  flowers  in  your  corsage, 
and  I  came  to  ask  one  of  them  of  you,  but  I  see  that  they  are  gone." 

She  cast  her  eyes  down,  coloured,  and  appeared  embtirrassed.  I  saw 
that  she  was  seeking  a  reply,  and  not  wishing  to  give  her  the  time  to 
find  one,  I  continued :  "  Doubtless  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know 
where  they  are ;  you  may  be  sure  they  are  not  lost.  I  have  just  seen 
them  in  M.  des  Allais's  button-hole." 

At  this  she  coloured  again,  and  then  began  to  speak  with  animation. 
Alas !  I  could  not  hear  her,  her  words  were  so  choked  by  emotion.  I 
listened  eagerly,  my  neck  stretched  out,  my  mouth  half  open,  trying  to 
understand,  but  only  catching  a  syllable  here  and  there.  What  could 
she  say  in  her  defence?  I  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  excuse  herself;  but 
the  impossibility  of  my  hearing  her  increased  my  irritation.  ^^  Ah,  Nanine," 
said  I,  interrupting  her,  "why  have  you  left  off  loving  mel" 

She  stopped,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  darted  toward  me,  but 
I  repulsed  her,  exclaiming:  "No,  no!  all  is  over  between  us  since  you 
love  another." 

Nanine  looked  at  me  again,  this  time  with  indignant  surprise,  and 
shrugging  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  pity,  she  left  the  room.  I  was 
exasperated,  humiliated,  broken  down.  After  a  while,  as  I  turned  toward 
the  door,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  M.  P^choin. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

I  heard  him!    His  shrill  voice  penetrated  my  ear  like  a  sharp  blade. 
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"I  have  just  met  Nanine,"  he  continued;  "she  was  crying;  what  has 
happened  f  " 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  and  began  to  stammer  out  some  un- 
intelligible words.  M.  Pechoin  darted  a  distrustful  look  at  me,  then  said, 
"  Ah !  a  lovers'  quarrel.  You  must  be  married  before  the  coming  winter; 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  " 

I  remained  silent. 

"  What,"  said  he,  "you  make  no  reply?  have  you  changed  your  mind? 
Explain  yourself,  for  I  am  tired  of  your  hypocritical  silence.  What 
have  you  to  complain  of?  Have  you  not  been  treated  like  a  child  of  the 
house  ?     Speak,  speak,  will  you  ?  " 

"M.  Pechoin,"  I  began  in  a  calm  low  voice,  as  I  thought,  "I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you;  I  have  been  treated  better  than  I  deserve  in  your  house." 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  I  am  not  deaf,"  interrupted  my  master. 

I  felt  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes.  "  M.  Pechoin,  I  shall  remember  your 
kindness  all  my  life;  but  this  marriage  I  believe  cannot  take  place.  I 
see  that  Miss  Nanine  would  not  be  happy  with  me,  and  I  beg  you" — 

I  could  not  finish,  for  M.  Pechoin  rushed  upon  me,  and  shaking  me 
roughly,  cried  out,  "I  see,  too!  The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes, 
and  I  see  that  I  have  warmed  a  serpent  in  my  bosom.  Begone,  traitor! 
'Gro,  eat  the  bread  of  my  enemy  after  having'devoured  my  substance  and 
and  learned  my  secrets." 

Holding  me  all  the  while  tightly  by  the  arm  he  pushed  me  toward  the 
door.  I  freed  myself  from  him,  and  looking  at  him  sadly,  said,  "  M. 
Pechoin,  I  see  that  some  one  has  been  injuring  me  with  you,  but  you 
will  find  some  day  that  you  have  been  deceived." 

Sobs  choked  my  voice,  and  I  hurried  from  the  room. 

V. 

I  was  dismissed — dismissed  in  disgrace ;  I  went  up  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  stayed  aU  that  long  day.  Night  came  at  last;  what  a  night  it 
was  God  alone  knows!  What  was  to  become  of  me?  Where  should  I 
go?  To  Louppy  in  my  shame  and  despair?  No!  I  would  remain  here 
near  Nanine ;  breathe  at  least  the  same  air  that  she  breathed,  though  I 
must  renounce  her  love.  For  although  convinced  of  her  treachery,  all 
nay  anger  against  her  had  gone — ^all  my  pride  and  jealousy  had  vanished, 
and  I  felt  only  the  poignant  grief  of  separation. 

Suddenly  my  door  opened,  and  Mother  Annelle  entered  with  a  bowl 
of  broth,  which  the  good  soul  insisted  that  I  should  drink,  saying, 

"You  have  taken  nothing  since  early  yesterday,  and  will  surely  be 
sick,  and  it  is  enough  to  have  07ie  ill  in  the  house." 

"Who  is  ill?"  I  exclaimed,  starting  up. 
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^'Nanine,  to  be  sure,"  and  muttering  something  else  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders,  she  left  the  room. 

Nanine  ill!  suffering  on  my  account  perhaps.  The  idea  was  unbear- 
able. Hurrying  down-stairs,  I  overtook  Mother  Annelle  in  the  entrj. 
She  divined  from  my  anxious  looks  what  I  would  ask,  for  she  pointed  to 
the  open  parlour  and  pushed  me  toward  it. 

I  stood  an  instant  on  the  threshold,  looking  sadly  into  this  room, 
where  I  had  spent  so  many  blissful  hours:  a  sob  escaped  me.  The 
father  and  daughter  looked  round :  Nanine  was  very,  very  pale,  and 
M.  Pechoin  wore  a  most  dejected  air.     I  advanced  toward  my  master. 

"M.  Pechoin,  I  pray  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  before  sending 
me  away." 

He  looked  at  me  sadly  yet  sternly,  and  made  a  sign  for  me  to  go  on. 
Nanine  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  regarded  me  with  anxious  intentness. 

"I  intended  to  obey  you,  and  go  away  without  troubling  you  further, 
but  at  the  last  moment  I  found  it  impossible.  Do  not  send  me  off  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  an  ingrate.  You  did  not  understand  me  yesterday. 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  would  give  all  I  have  to  pass  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  a  corner  of  your  house.  But  that  cannot  be.  I  feel  myself  un- 
worthy of  Miss  Nanine,  and  I  love  her  too  much  to  force  her  to  live 
unhappily  with  me  when  she  can  be  happy  with  another." 

At  these  words  M.  Pechoin  raised  himself  in  his  arm-chair  with  a 
bewildered  air,  and  exclaimed  in  his  shrill  voice,  "What  other?" 

"M.  des  Allais,"  replied  I,  looking  at  Nanine.  She  rose,  her  pale 
cheeks  flushing  deeply,  and  began  to  speak  to  me.  But  the  words 
seemed  to  die  away  on  her  lips,  and  I  could  only  watch  narrowly  the 
motions  of  her  mouth  and  expression  of  her  coimtenance,  and  try  to 
catch  from  those  the  meaning  of  her  words.  With  my  head  inclined 
toward  her,  my  eyes  fixed  on  her  eyes  and  mouth,  I  made  violent  efforts 
to  understand  her.  What  could  she  be  saying  to  me?  From  the 
inflections  of  her  voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  look,  I  knew  her  words 
to  be  neither  scornful  nor  cruel ;  but  what  was  their  exact  sense?  I 
made  gestures  of  impatience,  of  despair.  Annelle  saw  my  agitation,  and 
spoke  more  slowly,  regarding  me  all  the  time  with  sorrowful  surprise. 
My  excitement  redoubled:  I  was  almost  insane. 

Nanine  ceased  speaking,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  In  what  she 
had  said  last  I  thought  I  caught  the  words,  "love  and  pardon,"  and  a 
new  idea  took  possession  of  my  crazy  brain.  I  believed  that  Nanine,  out 
of  pity  for  my  sufferings,  and  urged  by  the  kindness  of  her  heart  and 
delicacy  of  her  feeling,  had  resolved  to  give  up  her  love  for  M.  des 
Allais,  and  sacrifice  herself  to  me.  I  was  not  selfish  enough  to  accept 
such  an  immolation,  and  my  determination  was  taken  instantly. 
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"You  are  very  kind,  Mademoiselle,  and  your  kind  heart  leads  you 
astray.  I  see  to-day  my  madness,  and  I  only  ask  one  favour  of  you, 
that  of  being  pardoned  and  forgotten." 

Nanine  drew  back,  looking  at  me  with  a  stupefied  air,  and  murmuring 
some  stifled  words.  As  I  bent  forward  to  catch  them,  with  an  instinc- 
tive gesture  putting  my  hands  to  my  ears,  M.  Pechoin  cried  out,  "  Why, 
can't  you  hear?  " 

Nanine  uttered  an  exclamation,  clasped  her  hands,  ran  to  her  father, 

and  said  something  to  him  quickly. 

"Deaf!*'  cried  out  M.  Pechoin,  again  darting  a  piercing  glance 
at  me. 

I  nodded  my  head.  The  little  man  fell  back  in  his  arm-chair.  I  saw 
his  look  of  alarm  and  the  pallor  of  Nanine.  It  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  Driven  to  the  verge  of  distraction,  I  rushed  from  the  room,  along 
the  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  I  saw  the  open  door  of  the  laboratory, 
and  there  took  refuge  in  the  darkest  corner.  "Ah!  would  that  I  were 
dead!"  I  cried  out,  sobbing.  As  I  pronouced  these  words,  a  ray  of  sun- 
light fell  upon  a  vial  near  me,  filled  with  a  green  liquid  which  I 
recognized  as  the  Elixir  of  M.  Pechoin.  I  knew  that  the  Elixir  was 
composed  of  powerful  narcotics,  and  that  a  glass  of  it  would  make  me 
sleep  eternally,  and  I  quickly  seized  the  vial.  "You  were  to  be  my 
wedding  present,"  thought  I:  *'you  shall  be  a  cure  for  all  my  woes!"  I 
drew  the  stopple,  and  rapidly  drank  the  contents  of  the  vial.  It  was  still 
at  my  lips  when  M.  Pechoin  entered.  He  saw  the  empty  bottle,  and 
instantly  comprehended  all. 

"Ah!  wretched  one,  you  are  lost!"  he  exclaimed. 

My  head  grew  dizzy,  cold  drops  stood  upon  my  forehead,  and  a  river 
of  fire  coursed  through  my  veins :  then  everything  became  confused,  and 
I  fainted. 

VI. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  room ; 
they  had  put  me  in  the  guest  chamber.  A  fire  of  savin  fagots  blazed 
upon  the  hearth.  The  sunlight,  streaming  through  the  curtains,  played 
upon  the  gayly  coloured  walls  and  the  tarnished  gilding  of  the  mirror. 
M.  Pechoin  and  Nanine  were  sitting  before  the  fire.  Presently  M. 
Pechoin  came  to  my  bed-side  and  placed  his  dry,  nervous  hand  upon  my 
damp  forehead. 

"He  still  sleeps  heavily,"  said  he  sadly;  "I  would  prefer  to  see  him 
delirious." 

"Dr.  Grodard  has  hopes  of  him,"  said  Nanine. 

Wonderful !  they  were  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  yet  I  heard  them ! 
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I  believed  myself  to  be  under  some  baUucination;  and  without  stirring 
for  fear  of  dispelling  the  illusion,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  listened. 

"Grodard  is  mistaken,  Nanine,"  replied  M.  Pechoin.  "I  know  my 
Elixir  too  well;  taken  in  a  large  dose,  it  is  fatal.  I  am  only  astonished 
that  the  poor  boy  was  not  killed  instantly.  "  O,"  continued  he  in  broken- 
hearted tones,  "I  would  give  my  ten  years  of  experiments  to  find  myself 
deceived,  and  to  see  Claude  safe  and  sound." 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  Nanine  remained  alone  by 
the  fire.  As  she  looked  toward  my  bed,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which 
soon  began  coursing  rapidly  down  her  pale  cheeks.  I  could  contain 
myself  no  longer,  and,  raising  my  head,  I  murmured  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  Nanine,  dear  Nanine ! " 

She  trembled  violently.  "Nanine,"  I  continued,  "do  not  weep:  I  am 
much  better." 

She  uttered  a  cry,  threw  herself  by  my  bedside,  and  taking  my  hand, 
laid  her  pretty  head  down  upon  it. 

"  Do  not  sob  so,  Nanine ;  speak  to  me:  'tis  so  long  since  I  have  heard 
you.     I  am  not  deaf  now;  I  am  cured." 

"  0! "  said  she  at  last,  "pardon  me,  Claude.  I  have  been  unkind  to 
you,  have  made  you  suffer;  but  I  swear  I  never  loved  any  one  but  you. 
M.  des  Allais  took  that  spray  of  fuchsia  against  my  will.  ...  I  told 
you  so  the  other  day,  but  you  did  not  understand  me,  and  I  thought  you 
were  trying  to  find  an  excuse  to  leave  us. 

I  would  not  see  M.  des  Allais  again,  and  my  father  dismissed  him." 

Her  warm  tears  fell  upon  my  hand,  and  I  was  overcome  by  her  sorrow, 
and  told  her  that  I  alone  was  to  blame,  that  my  deafness  had  been  the 
cause  of  my  jealousy  and  of  all  the  trouble  that  followed.  Then  I 
begged  her  to  speak  to  M.  Pechoin.  She  darted  out  into  the  entry  gayly, 
and  I  heard  her  calling  down  the  stairs :  Claude  is  cured ;  he  is  talking, 
and  he  is  not  deaf  now ! " 

"  Impossible ! "  said  M.  Pechoin,  coming  up  with  rapid  strides.  "It 
is  a  return  of  the  delirium." 

He  wished  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  I  said  to  him,  smiling,  "I  assure  you 
I  am  much  better."    I  think  the  Elixir  must  have  partly  evaporated. 

M.  Pechoin  looked  wonder-struck.  "Can  you  hear  distinctly?" 
said  he. 

"Yes,  SU-." 

Dr.  Grodard  had  arrived  meanwhile.  Seeing  me  restored,  he  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter,  and,  turning  to  M.  Pechoin,  exclaimed,  "  Did  I 
not  tell  you  that  your  Elixir  would  have  no  more  effect  than  clear  water? 

M.  Grodard  was  most  amazed  at  the  disappearance  of  my  deafness. 
He  concluded  that  the  powerful  ingredients  of  the  Elixir  had  produced 
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a  reaction  on  the  organs  of  hearing  paralyzed  by  the  neuralgia  and 
excessive  dose^  of  quinine  which  I  had  taken.  That  was  my  opinion  too, 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  express  it  before  M.  P^choin. 

"Come,"  said  Dr.  Grodard  gayly,  noticing  his  friend's  abstraction, 
"  don't  worry  yourself  about  this.  Your  Elixir  is  indeed  a  remedy  for 
two  things :  the  active  principle  cures  deafness ;  the  sedative  will  cure 
hydrophobia." 

My  master  did  not  smile,  but  shook  his  head  drearily,  and  I  saw  he 
had  lost  his  faith  in  his  discovery. 

My  recovery  was  rapid.  I  soon  passed  my  examinations,  in  the  month 
of  March  received  my  diploma,  and  the  week  of  Quasi-vwdo  was  fixed 
upon  for  our  marriage.  This  year  Easter  came  late,  almost  at  the  end 
of  April.  All  the  gardens  of  Marville  were  red  and  white,  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  in  full  flower,  as  if  in  festal  attire  for  our 
wedding.  One  fine  Monday  morning  Nanine  arrayed  herself  in  white 
tulle  and  orange  flowers,  and  I  in  my  new  coat,  and  the  bells  of  St. 
Stephen's  rang  out  a  merry  peal.  The  church  was  dressed  with  flowers, 
the  organ  played  softly,  the  choir  children  chanted  in  full  chorus,  and 
between  the  verses  you  could  hear  the  sparrows  twittering  outside  the 
open  windows.  My  uncle,  the  curate,  said  mass,  after  which  we  returned 
home  to  breakfast,  and  then  started  for  Louppy,  where  it  was  my  wish 
that  our  wedding  day  should  end. 

What  more  shall  I  tell  you?  We  are  happy;  we  have  two  children, 
whom  Dr.  Grodard  takes  out  for  a  walk  every  morning  in  the  Willows. 
M.  des  Allais  has  left  the  country  and  gone  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Perardel,  the  new  apothecary,  failed,  and  I  bought  his  shop,  and  have 
united  its  business  with  ours.  Jaunisson  has  grown  old,  but  Mother 
Annelle  is  still  fresh  and  active.  M.  Pechoin  continues  to  gather  herbs, 
but  he  never  speaks  of  his  discovery.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  Elixir;  and  when  the  shop  was  newly  fitted  up,  I  filled  a  large  glass 
jar  with  it,  and  put  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  with  this  inscription : 
" Elixir  Anti'hi/drophohiqueJ* 

I  owe  much  to  it,  for  it  cured  me  of  two  terrible  maladies,  deafness 
and  jealousy. 

To  tell  the  truth,  these  are  the  only  cures  it  has  ever  performed. 
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MR.    HABDHACK    ON    THE    SENSATIONAL   IN 

LITERATURE    AND    LIFE. 

Have  I  read  Miss  Braddon's  last?  Ay,  and  her  first  too.  Why,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have  been  through  a  whole  course  of 
sensational  novels,  and,  in  imagination,  have  married  more  wives  than 
Brigham  Young,  and  committed  more  homicides  than  Captain  Kidd ;  and 
I  flatter  myself  I  have  got  at  the  whole  secret  of  the  thing.  It's  whisky 
for  the  mind,  sir, — the  regular  raw,  rot-brain  fluid  of  the  Devil's  own 
distilling.  What  do  you  suppose  is  to  become  of  the  intellects  and  hearts 
of  a  generation  which  takes  to  such  a  terrible  tipple?  They  are  all  at  it, 
— ^men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  imbibing  the  stinging,  burning,  cor- 
roding beverage  as  though  it  were  as  innocent  as  milk.  "  Drink,  pretty 
creature,  drink," — ^that  is  the  song  of  the  Circes  and  the  Comuses  of  the 
new  school  of  depravity,  as  they  hold  their  yellow  cups  to  the  lips  of 
sweet  fifteen:  "This,  my  dear,  has  a  delicious  flavour  of  theft;  this  of 
arson ;  this  of  bigamy ;  this  of  murder.  Drink,  and  Newgate  and  the 
Old  Bailey  will  be  more  familiar  to  you  than  the  school-house  and  the 
church.  Drink,  and  you  will  draw  the  charming  convicts  out  of  their 
cells,  and  have  them  all  nicely  housed  in  your  own  imagination !  Drink, 
drink,  drink ! " 

But,  you  retort,  do  not  the  greatest  writers  deal  with  the  greatest 
crimes?  Is  Shakespeare  himself  an  economist  of  the  dagger  and  the  bowl? 
Why  object  to  contemporary  romancers  for  taking  criminals  for  heroes, 
when  criminality  enters  so  largely  into  the  heroes  of  all  dramas  and 
romances?  You  think  you  have  me,  do  you?  Well,  others  before  you 
have  been  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  they  could  get  Solomon  Hardback 
into  a  comer,  but  he  always  found  a  road  out  of  it  as  wide  as  the  Appian 
Way.  I  admit  at  once  that  I  have  no  objections  to  murders  when  they 
are  perpetrated  by  Shakespeare  or  Scott.  The  more  the  better,  say  I. 
When  the  old  woman  told  her  doctor  that  she  feared  her  health  was 
failing,  because  during  the  past  week  she  had  not,  in  reading  the  news- 
paper, "enjoyed  her  murders,"  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  all  art,  sir.  When  I  read  Macbeth,  when  I  see  it  performed  by 
actors  of  imagination,  I  enjoy  the  murders.  When  I  read  or  see  a  coarse 
melodrama,  I  don't  enjoy  the  murders.  What's  the  reason?  Why  my 
artistic  sense  is  satisfied  by  the  first,  and  shocked  by  the  second.  The 
tragedy  lifts   your    whole    nature, — sentiment,   conscience,   reflection, 
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imagination,  whatever  there  is  in  you, — ^altogether  above  actual  life  into 
the  ideal  world  of  art.  You  become  conscious  of  a  new,  strange,  and 
vivid  plaj  of  all  your  faculties ;  and  there  is  delight  in  that,  even  though 
you  may  now  and  then  shudder  or  blubber.  It  is  an  escape  out  of  all 
the  conditions  of  your  daily  life,  and  you  feel  ten  times  the  man  you  were 
before  the  fine  sting  of  the  dramatist's  genius  sent  its  delicious  torment 
into  your  soul.  Now  how  is  it  with  the  melodrama?  Why,  you  are  in 
the  mud  and  dust  of  the  earth  all  the  time  you  listen  ;  everything  is  in- 
tensely commonplace,  not  excepting  the  rant  and  the  crimes;  when  a 
character  is  stabbed,  or  has  his  brains  blown  out,  or,  what  is  better, 
blows  out  his  brains  with  his  own  hand,  it  is  simple  murder  or  suicide 
you  witness,  and  there's  no  enjoyment  in  witnessing  either,  except  per- 
haps the  enjoyment  you  feel  in  thinking  that  the  wretched  spectacle  has 
come  to  an  end. 

And  here  we  have  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  sensational  in  fiction. 
You  are,  let  me  suppose,  a  commonplace  and  conmion-sense  man,  sir. 
If  I  were  a  person  without  an  atom  of  genius,  and  yet  were  compelled 
by  circumstances,  like  many  of  my  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  to  gain 
my  living  by  writing  novels,  I  should  have  you  in  my  eye  while  I  vn:ote. 
I  should  so  manage  my  story  as  to  galvanize  a  small  part  of  your  medio- 
crity out  of  all  its  relations  to  the  other  parts.  You  would  still  be  the 
commonplace  fellow  you  were  before,  plus  "a  sensation."  My  book 
would  be  as  artistically  worthless  as  a  police  report,  but  to  you  it  would 
be  a  specimen  of  literature;  and  I  should  have  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  transferring  money  from  your  pocket  into  mine,  without  going 
through  the  extremely  tedious  process  of  attempting  to  get  a  fine  senti- 
ment into  your  heart  or  a  new  idea  into  your  head. 

Indeed,  sir,  you  wiU  find  that  it  is  your  ordinary,  matter-of-fact,  bread- 
and-butter,  practical  people,  rather  than  your  romantic  and  poetic  ones, 
who  are  swindled  by  sensations.  The  sensational  is  a  revolt  against 
humdrum,  through  the  means  of  a  vulgar  wonder.  Let  me  tell  you  an 
illustrative  story.  Once  upon  a  time  a  vagabond  peddlar  appeared  in  a 
secluded  village,  and  called  the  people  round  him  by  ringing  a  big  bell. 
When  his  audience  had  become  sufficiently  large,  he  stopped  ringing  in 
order  to  make  this  announcement:  "All  you  young  women  here  with 
small  mouths  will  have  a  husband!"  The  spinsters  present  pursed  and 
puckered  up  their  lips,  and  murmured,  "Dear  me!  what  a  pretty  little 
man! "  Then  he  rung  his  bell  again,  with  still  more  startling  emphasis, 
and  said  in  his  deepest  and  loudest  tones :  "  And  all  you  young  women 
here  with  large  mouths  will  have  two ! "  Instantly  the  lips  were  stretched 
to  their  utmost  width,  and  from  them  all  came  the  wondering  exclama- 
tion, "Law ! "  Now  don't  tell  me  that  Miss  Braddon  hadn't  heard  of  this 
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story  when  she  wrote  "Aurora  Floyd,"  for  it  was  exactly  this  open- 
mouthed  wonder  that  she  desired  to  produce  when  she  made  the  interest 
of  her  plot  centre  in  bigamy.  You  know,  sir,  how  quickly  you,  and  the 
rest  of  people  like  you,  exclaimed,  "Law !" 

The  great  defect,  then  to  my  notion,  of  the  romancers  of  rascality  is, 
that  there's  no  romance  in  them.  They  treat  you  to  hard,  ugly, 
"slangy,"  prosaic  fact,  and  throw  in  some  wild  nonsense,  or  brutal 
ruffianism,  or  cynicial  villany,  just  to  give  it  a  coarse  zest.  Neither  sen- 
timent nor  imagination  is  addressed.  The  heroes  commit  just  such 
crimes,  and  encounter  just  such  penalties,  as  you  find  printed  in  the 
newspaper  records  of  the  criminal  courts.  Take  Miss  Braddon's  "Birds 
of  Prey,"  which  is  one  of  her  latest  attempts  at  a  sensation,  and  notice 
how  bare  and  bleak  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  story,  and  how  common- 
place as  well  as  bad  is  the  company  she  drags  you  into.  But  this 
photographing  of  poisoners  and  swindlers  is  not  characterization — ^this 
power  to  interest  you  in  society  where  you  fear  your  pocket  will  be 
picked  is  not  art. 

So  much  for  the  novels  that  please  a  practical  man  like  you,  sir.  Now 
what  kind  of  author  do  you  support  when  it  enters  your  brain  that  your 
moral  nature  needs  to  be  braced?  Tupper,  of  course,  for  you  and  your 
set  have  sent  that  "  Proverbial  Philosophy "  of  his  through  a  hundred 
editions.  He  has  just  the  combination  of  truism  and  vagueness,  do-me- 
good  reflection  and  windy  vastness,  to  fill  your  idea  of  the  moral  sublime. 
And  then  what  a  poet  he  is  in  his  ethics!  Your  idea  of  the  beautiful  is 
of  course  identical  with  your  notion  of  the  big;  and  he  goes  over  the 
whole  universe  to  gather  images  of  bigness  for  your  delectation,  doing  a 
larger  business  in  mount£^ns,  earthquakes,  and  firmaments  than  any  other 
metaphor-monger  of  the  day.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  even  in 
moral  significance,  one  of  Burns's  daisies  outvalues  all  of  Tupper's 
empyreans? 

You  must  be  a  patron  of  art,  too ;  that  is,  you  are  one  of  those  men  of 
dollars  who  are  engaged  in  corrupting  all  the  promising  painters  of  the 
land  by  urging  them  to  the  production  of  panoramic  pictures,  in  which 
there  shall  be  an  almost  photographic  representation  of  some  strange  or 
big  thing  in  nature,  but  in  which  all  the  life  and  spirit  of  nature  shall  be 
left  out.  You  value  things  in  art  just  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
the  artistic.  Here  is  a  little  picture,  representing  a  bit  of  grass,  a  cow, 
and  a  cottage.  How  you  turn  up  your  nose!  There's  nothing  in  it  to 
create  a  sensation,  I  admit;  but  there  is  something  in  it  to  touch  a  senti- 
ment, if  sentiment  you  had  to  touch.  The  landscape  is  thoroughly 
humanized,  sir,  and  if  you  had  ever  seen  a  simple  landscape  in  nature, — 
you've  stared,  no  doubt,  at  thousands, — ^you  feel  the  fact.     But  that 
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stupendous  picture  of  mountains  you  can,  of  course,  appreciate.  You 
never  even  stared  at  such  a  phenomenon  as  that,  and  it  stirs  your  languid 
consciousness  with  a  new  sensation.  But  still  the  painted  bit  of  grass  is 
greater,  as  a  work  of  art,  than  the  painted  chain  of  mountains,  and 
would  be  worth  more  in  money  if  purses  in  our  day  had  not  unfortunately 
lost  their  artistic  perception.  Did  you  ever  read  Hawthorne's  essay  on 
the  town-pump  of  Salem?  Well,  the  town  pump  of  Salem  isn't  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  then  Hawthorne's 
description  of  the  pump  has  infinitely  more  significance  to  the  intellect 
than  Alison's  description  of  the  battle.  Now  in  estimating  pictures  you 
make  the  mistake  of  judging  by  the  subject  painted,  and  not  by  the 
genius  that  paints.  And  so  far  you  are  a  fool,  sir.  Don't  redden!  The 
fook  in  art  are  the  most  sensible  men  in  business,  and  at  any  rate  are  in 
the  majority. 

A  man  like  you  must  have  a  religion,  too,  and  as  you  pride  yourself  on 
being  a  very  sensible  and  practical  man,  you  probably  have  a  false  and 
bad  one,  sir.     I  don't  care  where  you  go  to  church;  I  know  that,  if  you 
must  have  sensations  in  literature  and  art,  you  must  have  them  also  in 
religion.     Ten  to  one  you  are  a  reader  of  Dr.  Gumming,  and  are  chardied 
with  the  grandiloquent  way  he  transfixes  Napoleon  U.  on  one  horn  of 
the  dilemma  of  the  Beast,  and  the  certainty  he  expresses  every  year  that 
the  world  is  to  be  destroyed  in  the  next.    No?    Why,  you  certainly  can- 
not be  a  Mormon,  though  the  novels  you  read  might  tempt  you,  if  you 
lived  in  Utah,  to  look  with  favour  on  that  over-connubial  faith.     I  see 
how  it  is, — ^you're  a  Spiritualist.     You  believe  in  no  miracles  that  don't 
pass  under  your  own  eyes  and  into  your  own  ears.     You  need  to  have 
your  religion  rapped  into  you.     You  cannot  perceive  the  spiritual,  unless 
yon  have  a  sensation  of  it.     Now,  mind,  I  don't  doubt  there  are  many 
^e  natures  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  Spiritualism, 
and  expect  to  draw  something  out  of  it  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  curiosity 
or  aspi^tion.    But  they  are  not  the  sensation-mongers  of  the  creed ;  they 
are  not  the  persons  who  exhibit  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  an  intelli- 
gent public  at  so  much  a  head.     You,  however,  as  I  repeatedly  have  had 
the  honour  of  reminding  you,  are  an  eminently  practical  man,  and  of 
course  eaisily  humbugged  on  all  matters  where  real  spiritual  discernment 
comes  into  play.     Your  notion  of  spiritual  communion  with  the  dead  is 
a  gossip  with  ghosts.     And  such  ghosts!  Why,  your  next  world,  sir,  is 
filled  with  nothing  but  bores  and  dunces,  and  existence  there  would  be 
passed  by  any  reasonable  man  in  one  long,  everlasting  yawn !     You  never 
read  Bacon,  or  Milton,  or  Channing ;  yet  I  admit  you  have  succeeded  in 
making  Bacon  and  Milton  and  Channing  talk  to  you — ^true  table-talk ! 
— ^but  then  Bacon,  freed  from  all  limitations  of  the  flesh,  talks  like 
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Tupper,  and  Milton  like  Robert  Montgomery,  and  Channing  like  Mrs. 
Trimmer.  You  have  got  a  spiritual  world,  I  concede,  but  it  is  one  into 
which  poets  pass  onlj  to  be  deprived  of  their  imagination,  philosopliers 
of  their  wisdom,  saints  of  their  sanctity,  and  all  persbns  of  their  brains. 
The  "revelations"  may  be  very  creditable  for  tables  to  make,  for  tables 
are  of  wood,  and  "wooden"  is  English  for  hete;  but  considered  as  coming 
from  disembodied  souls,  they  cast  discredit  on  the  human  mind  itself. 
And  then,  sir,  what  follies  your  practical  men  slip  into!  'TIS  a  pity  that 
with  all  your  boasted  sense  you  have  'nt  some  sense  of  humour  to  see  the 
ludicrous  element  in  your  faith.  The  mediums  who  allow  you  to  have  a 
chat  with  the  denizens  of  the  spiritual  world, — ^how  inexpressibly  mode- 
rate they  are  in  their  charges !  You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  mysteries 
of  your  religion  are  presided  over,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who  com- 
municate with  the  dead  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  living;  bj 
showmen  turned  priests  and  sempstresses  ambitious  to  be  sibyls, — ^priests 
who  are  content  to  exchange  a  revelation  for  a  shiUing,  and  sibyls  who 
"charge  a  pistareen  a  spasm!" 

Well,  it  might  at  least  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  none  of  these 
sensations  in  science..  Never  was  a  greater  mistake,  sir.  In  the  process 
of  being  popularized,  science  is  becoming  melo-dramatic ;  and  such 
melodramas!  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  real  investigators,  the 
plodding,  conscientious  fellows  who  are  engaged  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts  and  laws.  It  is,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  they 
are  leading  lives  more  or  less  obscure,  arriving  at  limited  results  by  hard 
labour  and  patient  thought,  loving  truth  more  than  notoriety,  and  un- 
troubled by  any  ambition  to  excogitate  a  theory  of  the  universe  ont  of 
the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness.  Poor  devils!  Do  they  suppose 
that  a  public,  craving  new  sensations  and  desirous  of  having  a  slap-dash 
statement  of  the  origin  and  development  of  all  things  and  all  beings, 
cares  for  the  little  they  can  tell  about  the  works  and  ways  of  nature  ? 
Probably  if  questioned  as  to  some  of  the  novel  and  splendid  scientific 
theories  now  in  vogue,  they  would  profess  complete  ignorance  of  such 
deep  matters.  They  would  answer  the  querist  somewhat  as  Mr.  Prime 
Minister  Pitt  answered  the  lady  who  asked  him  for  the  latest  news.  He 
hadn't,  he  said,  read  the  papers,  to  which,  doubtless,  she  instantly 
referred,  and  found  more  information  there  about  Mr.  Pitt's  acts  and 
intentions  than  Mr.  Pitt  himself  could  have  given  her.  The  fact  is,  the 
question  we  now  put  to  every  man  of  science  is  practically  this :  "What 
is  your  pet  method  of  allowing  God  Almighty  to  build  the  universe?" 
This,  of  course,  compels  every  pushing,  self -glorifying,  sensational  saoant 
to  bring  out  his  plan  of  creation  for  our  amusement  and  edification.  We 
put  the  various  schemes  to  vote,  and  the  one  which  has  the  noisiest  and 
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most  theatrical  accompaniments  commonly  carries  it.  Now,  I  call  all 
this  creating  God  after  man's  image,  and  the  imiverse  after  man's  crot- 
chets, for  I  find  that  every  plan  is  the  measure  of  the  mind  which  gets 
it  up,  and  is  ridiculous  considered  as  a  measure  of  Infinite  intelligence. 
Even  if  you  leave  the  Deity  altogether  out  of  your  scheme,  as  an  "hypo- 
thesis which  has  now  ceased  to  have  any  practical  interest,"  you  create, 
not  a  world,  but  merely  a  sensation.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  God  can 
get  along  better  without  you  than  you  can  without  Him,  and  certainly 
His  existence  is  not  one  of  those  questions  which  can  be  determined  by 
popular  suffrage.  If  the  vote  were  unfavourable,  I  am  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  He  would  still  contrive  to  keep  His  place  at  the  heart  of 
things,  and  assert  His  reality  in  ways  emphatic  enough.  In  fact,  the 
whole  business  of  building  up  universes,  as  now  conducted,  is  decidedly 
overdone,  sir.  You  get  nothing  out  of  it  but  words,  and  what,  as  an  old 
theologian  says,  are  words  "  against  Him  who  spoke  worlds, — ^who  worded 
heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing,  and  can  when  He  pleases  word  them 
into  nothing  again  "  ? 

But  you  may  say  that  in  all  I  assert  about  the  sensational  in  religion 
and  science,  I  am  talking  of  matters  about  which  I  know  nothing.  There 
you  are  right,  sir.  But  how  is  it  with  business?  Here  is  something 
which  a  man  of  plain  understanding  and  ordinary  conscience  may  speak 
of  without  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption.  Now  what  is  one  of 
the  most  frightful  characteristics  of  our  present  mode  of  doing  business? 
Is  it  not  the  building  up  of  great  fortunes  out  of  colossal  robberies? 
And  the  thing  is  done  by  a  series  of  sensational  addresses  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  cheated.  High  interest  notoriously  goes  with  low  security;  but 
we. have,  sir,  in  this  country,  a  class  of  rogues  who  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  rascaldom,  and  who  get  rich  by  dazzling  and  astonishing 
others  into  the  hope  of  getting  rich.  They  are  the  contrivers  of  enter- 
prises which  propose  to  develop  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  which 
commonly  turn  out  to  be  little  more  than  schemes  to  transfer  wealth 
already  realized  from  the  pockets  of  the  honest  into  those  of  the  knavish. 
They  are  the  financial  footpads  who  lure  simple  people  into  stock  "  cor*^ 
ners,"  and  then  proceed  to  plunder  them.  They  make  money  so  rapidly, 
so  easily,  and  in  such  a  splendid  sensational  way,  that  they  corrupt  more 
persons  by  their  example  th^  they  ruin  by  their  knaveries.  As  com- 
pared with  common  rogues,  they  appear  like  Alexander  or  Caesar  as 
compared  with  common  thieves  and  cutthroats.  As  their  wealth  increases, 
our  moral  indignation  at  their  method  of  acquiring  it  diminishes,  and  at 
last  they  steal  so  much  that  we  come  to  look  on  their  fortunes  as  conquests 
rather  than  burglaries.  Indeed,  their  operations  on  'Change  vie  with 
those  of  military  commanders  in  the  field,  and  are  recorded  with  similar 
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admiring  minuteness  of  detaU.  They  are  the  great  sensations  of  the 
world  of  trade,  and  have,  therefore,  more  influence  on  the  imaginations 
of  young  men  just  starting  in  business  than  the  dull  chronicles  of  the 
great  movements  of  legitimate  commerce.  Now,  sir,  take  the  tmivenal 
desire  to  get  rich,  and  combine  it  with  the  rapid,  rascally  way 
of  getting  rich,  now  in  vogue,  and  you  will  find  you  are  breeding  up  a' 
race  of  trading  sharks  and  wolves,  which  will  eventually  devour  us  all. 
Honesty  will  go  altogether  out  of  fashion,  and  respectability  be  associated 
with  defect  of  intellect.  Why,  the  old  robber  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  plundered  sword  in  hand  and  lance  in  rest,  were  more  honest  than 
this  new  aristocracy  of  swindling  millionaires.  Do  you  object  that  I  am 
getting  into. a  passion?  Why,  sir,  I  have  purchased  dearly  enough  the 
right  to  rail.  Didn't  I  put  my  modest  competence  into  copper?  And 
to  recover  my  losses  in  copper,  didn't  I  go  madly  into  petroleum?  And 
didn't  the  small  sum  which  petroleum  was  considerate  enough  to  leave 
me  disappear  in  that  last  little  'Hum"  in  Erie? 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

BY  ANNIE   MORRIS. 

We  could  hardly  realize  that  we  were  still  in  the  United  States,  the 
whole  surroundings  were  so  unfamiliar.  Chests  of  tea  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  piles  of  curious-shaped  and  coloured  garments,  formed  a 
fitting  background  for  the  noiseless  movements  of  the  attendants  as  they 
went  about  their  work.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  opium  smoke, 
rising  in  curling  clouds  from  the  tiny  pipes  held  by  two  impassive  figures 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  little  table,  which  held  the  inevitable  burning 
lamp  and  the  tiny  transparent  cups  to  be  found  in  every  Chinese  domicfle. 
Mr.  Choy  Chew  himself,  a  courteous,  agreeable  gentlemen,  seemed  a 
vision,  the  creature  of  Dreamland,  as  he  sat  perched  up  on  a  high  stool 
opposite  our  party.  His  smooth  face,  shaven  head  and  pigtail,  the  dark 
blue  colour  and  curious  fashioning  of  his  broadcloth  "blouse,"  and, 
above  all,  his  restless,  gleaming  black  eyes,  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  familiar  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  with  their  bearded 
faces,  closely-cut  hair,  and  American  style  of  dress. 

It  was  hard  to  shake  off  the  feeling  that  this  was  but  a  vision  of 
Shadowland.  We  looked  out  of  the  windows,  but  gained  no  help  there. 
for  the  street  was  full  of  quickly-moving  figures  clad  in  the  same  odd 
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Attire,  with  their  boat-shaped  shoes,  walking  noiselessly  up  and  down, 
intent  on  their  own  affairs. 

"We  could  but  turn  our  eyes  inward  once  more,  and  wonder  if  our  ears 
heard  aright  the  well-spoken  English  in  which  Mr.  Choy  Chew  was 
chatting,  interrupting  his  talk  with  us  to  give  an  occasional  direction  to 
the  busy  clerks,  who  transacted  business,  gave  orders,  wrote  in  the  huge 
ledgers,  and  watched  us  all  the  while  with  unconcealed  amusement  and 
interest. 

The  two  smokers  puffed  placidly  on,  the  light  before  the  tiny  idol 
burned  mildly,  the  atmosphere  grew  dreamier  and  dreamier — civilization, 
progress,  rush,  hurry,  bustle,  whirl,  all  seemed  things  of  the  far  past.  It 
could  not  be  that  we  were  stUl  a  portion  of  the  great  Yankee  nation — ^still 
under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  wairior  President.  We  looked  over  at 
the  municipal  authority  vested  in  our  pleasant  travelling  companion,  the 

mayor  of  0 ,  and  tried,  like  the  famous  old  woman  in  Mother  Goose^ 

to  settle  our  own  identity. 

At  a  few  words — all  tang  and  chang  and  yang,  except  those  that  were 
ski  and  chi — an  oldish  Chinaman  handed  to  us,  on  a  tea-box  lid,  some 
curious  dried,  brown  objects,  not  unlike  black  walnuts  in  appearance. 
Following  Mr.  Choy  Chew's  example,  and  crushing  them  between  our 
fingers,  there  developed  an  inner  kernel,  resembling  a  dried  prune  in 
looks  and  taste.  These,  we  were  informed,  were  a  species  of  .Chinese 
fruit.  Our  host  then  wrote  for  us  on  Chinese  paper  his  name  and 
address  in  English  and  Chinese,  using  a  camel's  hair  brush  and  India 
ink,  and  writing  (or  painting  would  be  a  more  applicable  term)  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  though  the  best  Gillott  pen  and  writing  fluid  were  his 
implements. 

The  evening  previous  to  this  visit,  while  prowling  around  Sacramanto 
street,  and  watching  the  curious  Celestials  in  their  every-day  life,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular  arrangement  on  a  doorstep,  and  we 
stooped  for  a  nearer  view.     Nine  tiny  lights  were  arranged  after  this 

fashion, 

*  «  # 

upon  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  door-stone.  While  ponder- 
ing and  commenting,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  disclosing  a  Chinaman 
with  a  bowl  containing  ashes  and  fire  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  huge 
wisp  of  burning  scented  paper.  This  he  waved  over  the  tiny  lights,  per- 
formed some  rapid  hocus  pocus,  bumped  his  head  on  the  doov'sill^  and 
vanished,  the  door  closing  with  the  same  quiet  celerity  which  marked  its 
opening.  The  lights  burned  brighter,  and  save  for  that  no  token 
remained  of  this  performance.  We  looked  at  each  other  more  bewildered 
than  before,  and  took  up  our  line  of  progress  in  a  dazed  manner,  mentally 
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querying  whether  we  had  not  been  unconsciously  dropped  into  some 
strange  land,  and  not  quite  recovering  our  equanimity  until  some  distance 
lay  between  us  and  the  scene  which  so  puzzled  us. 

"With  this  occurrence  vividly  before  us,  we  queried  of  Mr.  Choy  Chew 
as  to  what  it  might  mean.     He  told  us  that  their  people  worship  the 
moon;  that  once  a  year,  when  the  moon  is  ^^at  its  bigness  and  roundest,*^ 
they  "make  holiday;"  and  that  evening  had  been  the  fullness  of  the 
harvest  moon ;  so  their  people  had  celebrated  it,  and  the  performance  we 
had  witnessed  was  a  burning  of  incense  in  honour  of  pale  Cynthia.    We 
then  enquired  if  strangers  would  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Chinese  temples^ 
and  were  told  they  had  no  temples  in  America,  but  only  miserable  Httle 
"joss-houses,"  where  we  would  find  not  much  to  interest.     If,  however, 
we  would  take  the  trouble  to  go,  there  was  one  up  a  court  just  above 
Stockton  Street.     And  so  we  made  our  adieux,  exchanging  shakes  of  the 
hand  with  one  after  another  who  came  forward  smiling  effusively,  and 
departed  to  find  the  "joss-house."     On  the  way  we  met  How  Tang,  an 
acquaintance  made  the  day  before,  and  under  his  guidance  we  proceeded 
to  the  court,  into  a  little  house,  up  stairs  to  a  back  room,  entering 
through  a  small  ante-room;  and  here  we  found  "Joss."     80  far  as  we 
could  learn,  "Joss"  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  "Dios,"  and  stands  as 
a  generic  term  for  gods.     The  worship  we  saw,  and  that  which  is  gene- 
rally performed,  seems  to  be  of  an  appeasing  nature.     The  evil  spirits  are 
those  who  are  worshipped — those  who  will  do  harm  if  not  conciliated  by 
offerings  and  incense-burnings  and  genuflections.    The  room  was  a  small 
one:  an  oldish  and  exceedingly  dirty  "Chinee"  (California  vernacular) 
was  clearing  up  generally,  making  the  toilet  of  the  excessively  ugly  and 
saturnine-looking  idolship  that  sat  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  low  table 
covered  with  cloths  stiff  with  quaint  embroideries.     A  large  china  bowl, 
very  similar  to  a  mammouth  punch-bowl,  was  filled  with  ashes,  in  which 
were  "joss-sticks"  burning  slowly,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  heavy,, 
incense-like  perfume.     Round  the  room,  in  every  possible  place,  bung 
strips  of  paper,  of  that  red  colour  so  well  known  to  us  all  on  the  outside 
of  packs  of  fire-crackers,  and  covered  with  apparently  identical  charac- 
ters.    These  are  the  prayers^  written  out  and  pinned  up  in  quantities. 
In  one  corner  stood  an  uncouth  representation  of  a  tiger,  the  jaws  ^dely 
distended  and  stuffed  full  of  comestibles ;  rats  and  raw  meat  seeming  to 
hold  the  chief  place.     This  is  to  provide  against  probable  hunger  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Tiger,  and  possible  devouring  of  humanity.     But  for  the  all- 
pervading  perfumed  smoke  from  the  burning  "joss-sticks,"  the  air  of 
the  room  would  have  been  unbearable.     Outside  the  door,~  in  the  little 
ante-room,  was  another  bowl,  also  stuck  full  of  buriiiug  sticks. 

We  were  told  that  at  certain  seasons  this  room  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  articles  of  food  brought  and  offered  to  their  idols. 

All  the  intelligent  Chinaman  we  met  deprecated  our  intention  of  going 
to  see  the  "joss-house,"  saying  it  was  not  worth  while ;  that  they  had 
no  place  of  worship  in  this  country ;  that  what  were  here  were  only 
temporary  substitutes.  The  men  do  not  seem  reverent.  How  Yang, 
we  noticed,  looked  round  the  place  with  even  more  carelessness  than  we 
did,  and  seemed  to  feel  utterly  indifferent,  and  certainly  was  or  pretended 
to   be    entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  name  and   title  of    the   presiding 
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deity,   and  could  not  or  would  not  answer    any  of    our  numerous 
questions. 

We  have  since  seen  it  stated  that  the  women  among  the  Chinese,  as 
in  most  communities,  are  the  devout  worshippers;  and  we  have  also 
heard  that  thej  are  impelled  to  extra  exertion  in  the  matter  by  the  fond 
belief  that  in  the  future  condition  the  most  religious  will  be  elevated 
from  feminine  inferiority  to  masculine  superiority — a  belief,  which,  as 
the  Chinese  have  very  little  respect  for  women,  and  treat  them  with 
neglect  and  contumely,  gives  great  comfort — a  comfort  that  possibly 
some  of  our  strong-minded  sisters  might  like  to  share,  for  doubtless  it 
would  afford  huge  satisfaction  to  those  who  struggle  and  strive  after 
imattainable  masculine  prerogatives  here  to  know  that  in  a  future  state 
these  will  all  be  theirs  of  right  and  title. 

We  inquired  closely  of  various  residents  of  San  Francisco  who  employ 
^^ Chinee"  servants,  as  to  their  qualifications  and  the  satisfaction  they 
give.     In  all  cases  the  answers  were  favourable.     They  are  docile,  quick, 
honest  and  reliable.     O  Biddy-ridden  housekeepers !  can  it  be  that  a  day 
of  deliverance  is  dawning?     Did  ever  Norah  or  Biddy  prove  at  once 
quick  to  learn  and  docile,  honest  and  thoroughly  reliable?     Chinamen, 
however,  are  not  remarkably  cleanly^  though  they  can  be  made  so,  but 
of  themselves  do  not  care  for  cleanliness.     Neither  godliness  nor  its  next 
virtue  has  had  any  power  over  them.     A  friend  told  us  that  for  delicious 
cooking  she  would  put  a  Chinese  cook  foremost.     One  peculiarity  is, 
that  owing  to  the  national  low  estimate  of  women,  it  promotes  comfort 
to  have  many  of  the  necessary  orders  promulgated  directly  from  the 
gentleman  of  the  household.     A  rather  amusing  incident  came  to  our 
notice,  illustrative  of  the  difference  it  makes  how  one  looks  at  a  thing. 
One  lady  remarked  in  a  most  emphatic  way  that  one  thing  she  would 
not  permit,  and  that  was  to  allow  her  Chinese  cook  to  wear  his  queue 
dovm  his  back  while  about  her  premises.     She  had,  after  much  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  obliging  "John"  to  keep  his  queue  around  his  head,  and 
was  triumphant.      Another  lady,  apropos  to  the  same  subject,  remarked 
that  there  was  one  thing  persons  employing  Chinese  servants  ought  to  be 
most  particular  about :  that  it  was  a  sign  of  intense  disrespect  and  con- 
tempt when  a  Chinaman  wore  his  pig-tail  wrapped  round  his  head,  and 
never  should  this  be  allowed  by  a  mistress !  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  " 
probably  applied  in  the  first  case;  but  the  lady's  self-gratulation  on  her 
success  was  extremely  comical  to  us  when  we  had  the  "cue"  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  queue. 

In  laundry- work  these  people  excel :  we  watched  them  quite  fre- 
quently, and  saw  that  in  this  worrisome  portion  of  domestic  labour  they 
were  most  competent.  They  do  most  of  the  washing  and  ironing  for 
San  Francisco— -do  them  cheaply  (according  to  California  rates)  and 
well.  To  be  sure,  their  mode  of  sprinkling  is  unique^  and  not  pleasant 
to  think  about,  but  it  is  thoroughly  successful  as  to  results.  We  stopped 
one  morning  at  Ho  Lun's  establishment.  With  the  uniform  good- 
humour  that  greeted  all  our  pryings,  the  busy  ironers  looked  up,  nodded 
and  smiled,  "How  do?"  "Walk  in,"  and  went  on  assiduously  with  the 
piece  in  hand,  evidently  appreciating  that  we  were  "lookers-on  in 
Yienna."     A  large  bowl  of  water  stood  beside  the  iron:   the  ironer 
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stooped  his  face  down  into  it,  taking  up  a  monthf nl  of  water,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  ejected  it  in  a  fine  spray  like  mist 
equally  over  the  article  to  be  sprinkled.  Two  mouthfids  thc»^ngfaly 
and  uniformly  dampened  the  piece,  and  then  he  commenced  to  iron. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

We  were  told  that  in  San  Francisco  alone  there  are  fifty  thousand 
Chinam^i.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  they  are  among  the  quietest  and 
most  moral  of  citizens.  ^^ Chinatown"  had  a  great  fascination  £or  us, 
and  we  roamed  through  its  boundaries  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing, eagerly  interested  in  observing  these  people,  who  will  be,  we  feel 
assured,  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the  eaiiii  of  no  slight  or  mean 
force.  Their  educated  men  are  scholars  of  great  attainment:  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  merchants,  with  whom  we  conversed,  told  ns  that  in 
addition  to  speaking  English  and  Chinese,  they  could  converse  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  German.  These,  we  must  remember,  are  business-men^  not 
students. 

One  peculiarity  we  noticed  was  the  lack  of  children  in  Chinatown. 
We  only  saw  two  in  all  our  wanderings:  one  mite  of  a  Chinaman, 
looking  like  his  father  viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass, 
with  shaven  front  and  pig-tail  complete,  save  that  the  short  braid  of 
hair  was  eked  out  by  strands  of  red  silk,  was  very  amusing.  He  applied 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  enticing  him  into  conversation  for  a 
"  bit."  "  You  are  not  a  good  boy — ^I  can't  give  you  a  '  bit!' "  was  the 
teasing  rejoinder.  '^  China  boy  velly  good,  Mellican  boy  no  good, 
Mellican  man  no  good — ^got  no  pigtail.  China  boy  got  good  pigtail,"  was 
his  instantaneously  indignant  reply,  and  won  for  him  his  coveted  "  bit." 

On  Sundays  this  portion  of  the  city  is  alive:  the  barber-shops  are 
crowded  with  customers  waiting  their  turn  to  be  freshly  shaven  and  to 
have  their  queues  rebraided.  The  gambling-houses,  whose  name  is 
legion,  overflow :  the  dreamy  squeak  of  the  so-called  music  resounds  on 
every  side.  In  many  shops  and  workrooms  labour  is  going  on :  shoe- 
making,  cigar-rolling,  and  similar  avocations  are  being  pursued.  It  is  a 
busy,  bustling  scene,  and  more  than  ever  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  away 
from  home.  Ringing  incessantly  in  our  ears  during  our  walks  among 
this  people  was  a  verse  well  known  in  childhood,  but  scarcely  thought 
of  since : 

*'I  thank  the  goodness  ajid  the  grace 
Which  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  mo  in  this  blessed  land, 
A  happy  Christian  child." 

We  could  not  but  feel,  as  we  wandered  and  looked  and  listened,  that 
here,  to  our  very  doors,  is  being  brought  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problem 
of  cheap  labour :  that  here  is  to  be  found  relief  for  our  overburdened 
housekeepers ;  that  here  is  one  way  to  help  to  Christianize  that  mass  of 
idol-worshipping  humanity,  a  nation  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people 
bowing  down  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 

As  for  the  servant  question,  what  we  most  want  is  reliability.  In  the 
Chinese  character  this  is  a  very  marked  feature:  we  were  told  that  as 
nurses,  they  were  admirable,  faithful,  affectionate  and  careful,  thoroughly 
trustworthy.     They  learn  with  great  quickness,  and  OTice  shown  how  to 
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do  a  thing,  repeat  it  ad  infinitum  with  complete  exactness.  0  long- 
endming,  much-put-upon  house-keeper,  in  these  days  of  incompetent 
help  !  does  not  this  sound  with  infinite  sweetness  in  jour  weary  ears  ? 

But  although  of  absorbing  interest,  Chinatown  and  its  inhabitants 
could  not  occupy  all  our  time ;  and  as  Memory  glances  backward  over 
the  many  bright  remembrances  of  California  gala-days,  none  stands  out 
in  more  vivid  brightness  than  the  one  occupied  in  an  excursion  by  rail 
round  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

A  wise  one  has  said,  "It  is  better  to  be  bom  lucky  than  rich."     Surely 
we  all  came  under  the  head  of  lucky  who  were  invited  guests  upon  the 
grand  excursion  given  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oddfellows.     It  was  one 
of  the  usual  magnificent  mornings  that  those  fortunate  Califomians  can 
always  count  on  during  the  dry  seasons,  when  a  boat-load  of  us  was 
emptied  into  the  special  train  awaiting  us  at  Alameda.     Over  three  hun- 
dred good-humoured,  good-natured  people  were  carried  off,  bound  on 
getting  all  the  delights  possible  out  of  the  day.     Through  countless  vine- 
yards,  beside  innumerable  orchards,  past  enormous   wheat-fields,  all 
betokening  plentiful  prosperity,  merrily  jolted  the  train  until  it  drew  up 
at  San  Jos6.     Here  carriages  in  profusion  denoted  expectant  hosts,  and 
a  transfer  from  cars  to  coaches  was  quickly  made.    A  short  drive  through 
this  quaint  old  Spanish  town  brought  the  party  to  the  theatre,  into  which 
all  were  escorted,  and  found  a  bountiful  and  gorgeous  collation  spread 
before  them.     In  addition  to  all  needful  substantial  and  solid,  pieces  de 
resistance^  at  short  distances  were  huge  trays  heaped  and  piled  with  fruits. 
Immense  apples  (of  the  kind  that  requires  two  apple  pies  to  exhaust  the 
capabilities  of  one  apple),  pears  of  choicest  varieties  and  most  enormous 
growth,  plums,  green-gages,  apricots,  nectarines,  ripe  and  dried  figs,  and, 
crowning  and  exceeding  all,  the  grapes — ^white  and  black,  golden  brown 
and  faint  yellow.  Black  Hamburg,  Pale  Tokay,  Rose  of  Peru,  and,  best 
of  all  in  our  judgment,  the  queen  of  the  vines,  the  translucent,  pure, 
delicious  White  Muscat.     It  reminded  one  of  the  ancient  days  when  the 
Goddess  of  Plenty  in  person  visited  the  earth,  and  we  felt  sure  Ceres' 
horn  itself  could  have  brought  forth  naught  more  magnificently  and 
abundantly  plentiful.     But  the  day  was  fleeting,  and  word  came  to  fall 
in  again,  and  ere  many  minutes  the  train  of  carriages  was  whirling  up 
the  valley  of  Santa  Clara.     Along  under  a  double  row  of  trees,  inter- 
laced and  intertwined  till  a  complete  canopy  was  formed  over  the  road, 
past  old  Spanish  mansions,  by  new  "  ranches"  and  beautiful  country-seats, 
for  four  miles  of  fresh  beauty  and  constant  novelty  we  drove,  and  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Santa  Clara,  where  the  train  was  patiently  waiting. 
Another  ride  of  twenty  ^ye  miles  through  the  valley,  and  with  new 
prospects  and  fresh  delights,  to  Mendo  Park  Station,  where  more  carriages 
invite  another  change. 

This  time  we  find  ourselves  driven  into  the  park  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, past  the  herd  of  antelopes,  up  the  approach  to  the  hall  door,  which 
standi  invitingly  open.  The  three  hundred  guests  scatter  around  the 
lawn  and  pleasure-grounds,  or  walk  into  the  drawing-rooms,  parlour  and 
billiard-room,  where  all  are  most  welcome.  The  ladies  are  urged  to 
ascend  and  see  for  themselves  the  arrangements  above  stairs.  They  find 
on  the  first  floor  eleven  exquisitely  decorated  and  furnished  bed-rooms. 
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all  entirely  different.  In  one  room  down  stairs  a  large  mantel  mirror 
presents  a  sad  appearance,  for  it  is  cracked  and  seamed  from  top  to 
bottom.  Inquiry  elicits  that  this  is  the  result  of  last  year's  earthquake, 
and  some  of  the  fearful  souls  congratulate  themselyes  that  they  live  in 
colder,  calmer  climes,  where  earthquakes  are  unknown.  This  gorgeous 
mansion  belongs,  we  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  to  a — bachelor^  who  also 
possesses  a  house  in  town ! 

Once  more,  however,  the  carriages  are  filled  up,  and  a  couple  of  miles 
of  riding  brings  us  to  another  elegant  place,  through  whose  gates  we  are 
whisked,  and  find  on  alighting  a  benevolent,  handsome  gentleman,  who 
says,  ^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  welcome.  Walk  into  the  orchard 
and  help  yourselves :  eat  all  you  can,  and  carry  away  all  you  can,  too." 
With  which  all-embracing  invitation  we  do  walk  in,  and  stand  wellnigh 
bewildered  with  an  ^^  embarras  des  richessesJ*  Beside  the  main  walk  stand 
boxes  heaped  with  picked  apples  and  pears,  while  on  every  side  are  trees 
loaded  down  with  fruits,  innumerable  tons  and  tons  and  tons,  apparently. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  grapes  abun- 
dant and  nameless ;  almonds,  English  and  black  walnuts,  ground-nuts, 
figs,  squashes^  pumpkins  and  melons  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 

Mr.  Atherton's  generous  and  hospitable  invitation  was  literally  carried 
out.  Everbody  was  eating  fruit,  and  filling  pockets  and  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs gleefully — ^picking  up  an  enormous  pear,  only  to  drop  it  for  a 
huger  specimen.  It  was  a  scene  to  be  remembered.  But  there  were  more 
pleasures  yet  in  store,  and  again  the  cavalcade  was  set  in  motion,  this 
time  proceeding  to  the  country-house  of  Mr.  Selby,  mayor  elect  of  San 
Francisco.  Here  was  another  open  orchard  and  more  fruit:  here  also 
our  own  immediate  party  encountered  a  friend,  who  insisted  upon  taking 
us  to  the  house  and  introducing  us  to  the  ladies.  We  found  a  fine  table 
spread  with  fruit  and  cake  and  California  wines,  as  well  as  French 
liqueurs,  and  were  all  made  charmingly  welcome  by  the  hostess  and  the 
three  unusually  pretty  girls  who  were  her  guests.  A  little  later  and  we 
were  once  more  on  the  train,  which  stopped  for  the  last  time  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Francisco — at  Mr.  Hayward's  fine  establishment.  Here 
the  great  attraction  lay  in  the  flowers,  which  abounded  in  endless  profusion 
and  glory  beyond  our  capacity  to  describe.  All  manner  of  hot-house 
beauties  here  flourish  through  the  whole  year  in  constantly  repeating 
magnificence.  Somebody  near  us  remarked,  "  Well,  if  I  had  a  place  like 
this,  I  never  should  want  to  go  to  heaven ! "  Another  feature  of  this 
place  is  the  stable,  built  of  California  woods  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  pattern  for  beauty  and  elegance.  The  stalk 
and  interior  woodwork  are  of  California  laurel,  panelled  with  red-wood. 
The  cases  provided  for  the  harness,  whips,  etc.,  have  plate-glass  fronts 
in  solid  sheets,  worthy  any  elegant  library.  The  income  of  the  owner  of 
all  this  being  forty  thousand  dollars  per  month  in  gold,  be  has  ample 
margin  for  indulgence  in  even  more  extraordinary  freaks. 

But  this  long  and  uniquely  delightful  day  was  fast  approaching  its 
close,  and  once  more  the  train  moved  on,  landing  the  party  very  soon  in 
Sail  Francisco  again,  with  food  enough  for  pleasant  memories  for  many 
days  to  come. 

We  think  California  may  be  called  the  land  of  paradoxes.     The 
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summer-time  has  colder  weather  than  the  winter,  flowers  of  the  choicest, 
tenderest  varieties  grow  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  and  San  Francisco 
gardens  are  radiant  all  the  time  with  newly-recurring  beauty.  Yet  for 
twenty  miles  around  the  city  it  is  "too  cold  to  raise  grapes."  Each 
month  has  its  strawberry  crop,  and  in  each  month  fires  are  necessary 
and  warm  wraps  needed.  Yet  there  is  a  something  delicious  and  fasci- 
nating about  the  climate  and  in  the  surroundings  of  San  Francisco  ;  and 
we  were  nearly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  positive  assertion  of  some 
friends,  that  there^  and  nowhere  else,  was  situated  the  original  garden  of 
Eden.  Whatever  claims  the  Euphrates  might  have  had,  they  were  over- 
shadowed and  effectually  extinguished  by  the  superior  glories  of  the 
Sacramento.  The  blight  which  one  often  sees  covering  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  nature  seemed  wanting  there.  The  fruit  was  all  speckless,  the 
pears  and  apples  entirely  free  from  worms :  it  did  seem  as  though  the 
flaw  which  we  find  in  everything  mundane  had  not  reached  these 
Western  shores. 

One  thing  was  delightful  to  eyes  used  to  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
^Eastern  cities — ^the  large  preponderance  of  men  in  the  streets  and  all 
public  places.  About  six  to  one  women,  we  should  judge,  was  the  average 
proportion.  Think  of  that  with  envy,  ye  who  are  denizens  of  a  city 
-where  the  feminine  population  is  thirty-five  thousand  more  than  the 
male! 


THE    BURDEN   -OF    THE    DAY. 

BY  BATABD   TAYLOR. 
I. 

Who  shall  rise  and  cast  away. 
First,  the  Burden  of  the  Day! 
Who  assert  his  place,  and  teach 
Lighter  labour,  nobler  speech. 
Standing  firm,  erect,  and  strong. 
Proud  as  Freedom,  free  as  Song? 

n. 

Lo !  we  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Our  own  weaknesses  create ; 
Crook  the  knee  and  shut  the  lip, 
All  for  tamer  fellowship; 
Load  our  slack,  compliant  clay 
With  the  Burden  of  the  Day! 

in. 

Higher  paths  there  are  to  tread; 
Fresher  fields  around  us  spread ; 
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Other  flames  of  sun  and  star 
Flash  at  hand  and  lure  afar; 
Larger  manhood  might  we  share, 
Surer  fortune, — did  we  dare! 

IV. 

In  our  mills  of  common  thought 
By  the  pattern  all  is  wrought: 
In  our  school  of  life,  the  man 
Drills  to  suit  the  public  plan, 
And  through  labour,  love,  and  play. 
Shifts  the  Burden  of  the  Day. 

• 

V. 

Power  of  all  is  right  of  none! 
Right  hath  each  beneath  the  sun 
To  Uie  breadth  and  liberal  space 
Of  the  independent  race, — 
To  the  chariot  and  the  steed, 
To  the  will,  desire,  and  deed! 

VI. 

Ah,  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
Can  a  single  saint  dethrone. 
But  the  people  who  shall  aid 
'Gainst  the  puppets  they  have  made  T 
First  they  teach  and  then  obey: 
'Tis  the  Burden  of  the  Day. 

vn. 

Thunder  shall  we  never  hear 
In  this  ordered  atmosphere  ? 
Never  this  monotony  feel 
Shattered  by  a  trumpet's  peal? 
Never  airs  that  burst  and  blow 
From  eternal  summits,  know? 

vui. 

Though  no  man  resent  his  wrong, 
Still  is  free  the  poet's  song: 
Still,  a  stag,  his  thought  may  leap 
O'er  the  herded  swine  and  sheep, 
And  in  pastures  far  away 
Lose  the  Burden  of  the  Day! 


